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TRANSLATORS'  PREFACE. 


The  first  part  of  tbis  yolume  consists  of  Letters  firom 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Feninsnla  of  Sinai,  published  in 
1852.  In  addition  to  the  Map  of  the  Nile,  published  in 
the  German  edition,  and  the  view  of  Mount  Barkal,  we 
haye  been  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  to 
give  a  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  from  an  unpub- 
lished pamphlet,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1846  (^Beise  des  Frof^ 
Lepsius  von  Theben  nach  der  Halbinsel  des  Sinai,  vom  4  Mdrz 
his  zum  14  April,  1845),  which  will  be  found  to  contribute 
much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  interesting  Letter  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

In  the  Appendix  we  have  inserted  a  geological  paper,  by 
Mr.  Homer,  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal" 
for  July,  1650,  in  which  some  doubts  are  thrown  upon 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Lepsius  concerning  a  supposed  exca- 
vation of  the  bed  of  the  Nile  within  the  historical  period. 
We  have  done  this  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  is 
desirous  to  call  more  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  Letters  are  succeeded  by  extracts  (chiefly  relating  to 
the  Hebrew  Chronology)  from  Dr.  Lepsius's  larger  work  (of 
which  only  one  volume  has  yet  been  published),  Die  OkrO' 
nologie  der  JEgypter,  in  which  he  states  his  conclusions 
respecting  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  We  have  also  obtained 
permission  from  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  add  a  note  (p.  475), 
pointing  out  how  far  he  differs  from  Dr.  Lepsius  respecting 
the  period  when  the  Israelites  entered  Egypt.    It  has  been 
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thought  desirable  to  omit  those  sections  which  enter  into 
the  subject  more  minutely  than  would  interest  the  general 
reader. 

The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  translation  has  been 
revised  by  the  author,  and  throughout  the  Tolume,  what- 
ever alterations  or  additions  have  been  suggested  by  him^ 
are  placed  between  brackets. 

A  Table  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Homer,  has  been  added,  and,  at  his  request,  revised  by 
Dr.  Lepsius,  who  has  inserted  the  results  of  his  latest  in* 
vestigations  concernitig  the  dates  of  the  different  Dynasties. 

Wherever  measurements  by  feet  are  mentioned,  French 
feet  are  to  be  understood,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specified* 

August,  1853. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  LETTERS. 

The  object  of  the  Scientific  Expedition  which  the  £ii!ra 
OF  Fbttssia  sent  to  Egypt  in  the  year  184t2,  was  to  inves* 
tigate  and  collect^  with  an  historical  and  antiquarian  view, 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  in  the.  Nile  valley,  and 
upon  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  was  fitted  out  and  main-* 
tained  for  more  than  three  years  by  the  munificence  of  the 
King,  and  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  his  gracious  fiEiv'  -  .^nd 
sympathy,  as  well  as  the  most  active  and  kind  a  '..;,( .^^ 
from  Albxakdeb  t.  HxracBOLBT,  and  by  a  rare  union  ^ 
tunate  circumstances,  it  attained  the  purposes  they  had  iHl 
view,  as  completely  as  could  be  expected.  A  "  Freliminaiy 
Account  of  the  Expedition,  its  Besults,  and  their  Fublica* 
tion  "  (Berlin,  1849 ;  4to),  was  issued  at  the  same  time  with 
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the  first  portion  of  the  great  work  upon  the  Monuments, 
which  will  be  published  by  desire  of  his  Majesty,  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  the  magnificence  of  the  treasures  we 
brought  away  with  us,  and  which  wilicontain  a  Concise  survey 
i«f  the  principal  results  of  the  E]^edition. 

In  the  work  upon  ''  the  Monuments  of  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia," here  announced,  which  will  comprise  more  than  800 
folio  plates,  half  of  which  are  already  completed,  and  240 
published,  these  results  will  be  fully  displayed,  as  far  as 
regards  Sculpture,  Topography,  and  Architecture,  and  they 
will  be  considered  more  accurately  in  the  accompanying  text. 

Independently,  however,  of  our  strictly  scientific  labours, 
it  appeared  right  to  offer  a  picture  to  a  larger  circle  of  inte- 
rested  readers  of  the  external  features  of  the  Expedition,  the 
personal  co-operation  of  the  different  members  belonging  to 
it,  the  obstacles,  or  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  the  journey^ 
the  condition  of  the  countries  that  we  traversed,  and  the 
influence  they  exercised  on  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
undertaking ;  finally,  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  individual 
sites  of  the  monuments  in  that  most  historical  of  all  coun- 
tries, with  aU  the  meaning  and  completeness  in  which  they 
appear  to  those  travellers  who,  by  their  study  of  that  most 
ancient  history,  are  peculiarly  prepared  to  understand  them, 
but  which  may  also  excite  an  increased  sympathy  in  others 
who  have  acknowledged  the  great  importance  of  this'newly- 
established  science.  If  it  should  directly  further  a  correct 
criticism  of  the  scientific  labours  which  have  resulted  from 
ti»^  'nmey,  and  which  are  being  gradually  published,  to 
^the  circumstances  under  which  the  materials  were 
'4bed,  I  believe  that  no  further  justification  is  necessary 
for  the  publication  of  the  following  Letters,  however  little 
pretension  they  may  have  on  the  one  side  to  the  completeness 
ttid  the  literary  charm  of  a  regular  account  of  travels,  or,  on 
the  other  side,  to  the  value  of  a  strictly  scientific  work. 
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The  Letters  have  remained  almost  throughout  in  their 
original  form ;  some  are  respectfally  addressed  to  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King,  some  to  his  Excellencj  Eichhom,  at  that 
time  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  or  to  other  distinguished 
patrons  and  honoured  men, -such  as  A.  v.  Humboldt,  Bunsen, 
y.  Olfers,  Ehrenberg,  and  lastly,  some  to  my  father,  who 
constantlj  preserved  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned me.      Several  letters,  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
in  Europe,  were  printed  in  the  newspapers,  especially  in  the-- 
Prussian  Gazetibe,  and  from  that  were  received  into  other 
papers.     The  immaterial  alterations  in  some  of  the  details 
are,  for  the  most  part,  only  made  for  publication.    All  addi* 
tions  or  expansions  are  put  in  the  form  of  notes.    To  this 
class  belong  the  more  detailed  notes  and  the  proofs  given 
concerning  the  true  position  of  Binai,  which,  1  believe,  is 
,  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  by  me ;  this  has  fiince  been 
Gffltioiaed  from  different  quarters,  and  has  been  condemned 
by  some,  while  it  has  met  with  approbation  firom  others. 
The  subject  of  the  36th  Letter  on  the  decoration  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  in  Berlin  is  certainly  very  different  from 
the  rest ;  but  as  an  exception  it  may  be  justified,  since  the 
point  there  conaideored  is  not  only  of  local  interest  in  Berlin, 
but  is  valuable  in  all  cases  of  observation,  where  there  are 
similar  requirements,  and  where  the  -subject  treated  .about 
is  a  method  of  adjustment  between  ancient  Egyptian  and 
modem  Art. 

Btelin,  Sod  Jane,  1852. 
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PRELIMINARY  ACCOUNT 

OV  THB 

EXPEDITION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


lur  the  year  1842,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of 
Eichhom,  at  that  time  Minister  of  Instruction,  and  at  the 
recommendation  of  MM.  Alexander  v.  Humholdt  and  Bun- 
sen,  his  Majesty  King  Prederic  "William  IV.  of  Prussia  de- 
termined to  send  a  scientific  expedition  to  investigate  the 
remains  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  civilisation  still 
in  preservation  in  the  Nile  vaUey  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
The  direction  of  the  undertaking  was  entrusted  to  me,  afl^er 
the  detailed  plans  of  the  proposed  expedition  had  heen  mi- 
nutely exammed  by  the  Soyal  Academy  of  Sciencegf  and  in 
all  points  graciously  approved  by  the  Kmg. 

The  land-surveyor,  G.  Erbkam,  from  Berlin,  and  the 
draughtsmen  and  painters,  Ernest  and  Max  Weidenbach, 
from  Naumburg,  and  J.  Erey,  from  Basle,  were  appointed 
to  make  the  drawings  and  coloured  representations,  as  well 
as  those  architectonic  plans,  which  had  to  be  executed  on  the 
spot.  "When  J.  Erey  was  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  from 
Lower  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  injurious  climate^  he  was 
replaced  by  the  painter  0.  Georgi,  from  Leipzig.  Two 
English  artists,  also,  J.  Bonomi,  who,  from  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  journey,  became  attached  to  our  party  while  we 
were  in  London,  and  the  architect  J.  "Wild,  who  joined  us  of 
his  own  accord,  took  an  active  part  in  the  expedition  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Lower  Egypt.  Lastly,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  journey,  we  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  present 
Counsellor  of  Legation,  H.  Abeken,  who  accompanied  us 
voluntarily  and  on  an  independent  footing,  and  who  in 
various  ways  promoted  the  antiquarian  objects  of  the  journey. 
"We  were  also  provided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  plaster 
casts  of  those  representations  that  were  best  quaUned  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  addition  of  Eranke  the  moulder. 

The  different  members  of  the  expedition  arriving  by  va- 
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nous  roads,  met  in  Alexandria,  on  the  18th  September,  1842. 
On  the  9th  November  we  encamped  near  the  great  Pyramids 
of  GHzeh.  What  we  obtained  on  that  spot,  as  well  as  from 
the  adjoining  Pyramid  fields  of  Ahmr,  Sahara,  and  Daschur, 
which  are  situated  to  the  south,  occupied  us  exclusively 
and  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  six  months.  The  inex- 
haustible number  of  important  and  instructive  monuments 
and  representations,  which  we  met  with  in  these  Necropoli, 
the  most  ancient  that  have  existed  in  any  country,  surpassed 
every  expectation  we  had  been  entitled  to  hold  concerning 
them,  and  accounts  for  our  long  abode  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  which  is  the  first  approached  and  visited,  but 
has,  notwithstanding,  been  very  little  investigated.  If  we 
except  the  celebrated  and  well-known  examination  of  the 
Pyramids  in  the  year  1837,  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  as- 
sisted by  the  accomplished  architect  Perring,  little  had  been 
done  to  promote  a  more  minute  investigation  of  this  re- 
markable spot ;  the  Prench-Tuscan  expedition,  in  particular, 
did  little  more  than  pass  through  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
innumerable  tombs  of  private  individuals  grouped  about 
those  royal  Pyramids,  partly  constructed  of  massive  square 
blocks,  partly  hewn  into  the  living  rock,  contain,  almost  ex- 
clusively, representations  belonging  to  the  old  Egyptian 
Monarchy,  which  terminated  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ ;  indeed,  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Manethbnic  Dynasties,  therefore  between 
three  and  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  wonderful 
age  of  those  Pyramids,  and  of  the  surrounding  tombs,  is  no 
longer  generally  denied  bv  intelligent  inquirers,  and  in  the 
first  volume  of  my  "  Egyptian  Chronology,"*  which  has  lately 
appeared,  I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  a  critical  proof  of 
the  certain  foundations  we  possess  for  a  more  special  deter- 
mination of  time  as  far  back  as  that  period.  But  were  any  one 
only  to  believe  in  the  lowest  acceptation  of  modem  scholars 
concerning  the  age  of  the  first  Egyptian  Dynasties,  he  would 
Btiil  be  compelled  to  yield  priority  to  those  monuments  be- 
fore any  other  Egyptian  remains  of  art,  and  generally  before  all 
artistic  remains  Delonging  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  to  which 
we  can  historically  refer.  It  is  only  to  this  that  we  can  attri- 
bute the  wonderful  growth  in  the  interest  which  we  attach, 

*  Ghvoodogie  der  iEgypter.    YoL  i,    Berlin,  1849. 
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partly  to  the  iiKmiimeiits  tbemselTefl,  as  proofs  of  the  earliest 
activity  shown  in  art,  partly  to  the  various  repreeentations 
of  the  manner  of  living  in  those  primitive  times. 

On  the  western  border  of  the  Desert,  which  stretches 
&om  the  most  ncMrtherly  groups  of  Pyramids  at  Abu  Boasch, 
past  the  ruins  of  the  old  capital  of  Memphis,  to  the  Oasisr 
peninsula  of  the  ''  Faium,"  we  discovered  the  remaioB  of 
sixty-seven  Pyramids,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were 
only  destined  for  kings,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
principal  groups  we  investigated,  still  more  minutely,  130 
.tombs  of  private  individuals,  which  deserved  to  be  more 
particularly  recorded.  A  great  many  of  these  sepulchral 
chambers,  richly  adorned  with  representations  and  inscrip- 
tions, could  only  be  reached  by  excavations.  Most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  highest  functionaries  of  those  flourishing 
Dynasties,  among  whom  there  were  also  thirteen  royd 
princes  and  seven  princesses. 

After  we  had  taken  the  most  careful  topographical  plans 
of  all  the  fields  of  Pyramids,  and  had  noted  down  the  archi- 
tectonic ground  plans,  and  sections  of  the  most  important 
tombs,  and  after  we  had,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  dmwn 
or  taken  paper  impressions  of  their  pictures  and  inscriptions, 
as  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  us,  we  had  accomplished 
more  completely  than  we  ever  hoped  to  do,  the  first  and 
most  important  task  of  oiur  journey,  since  we  had  ac- 
quired a  basis  for  our  knowledge  concerning  the  monuments 
of  the  oldest  Egyptian  monarchy. 

On  the  19th  May,  1843,  we  proceeded  still  fietrther,  and 
encamped  on  the  23rd  in  the  Faium,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Labtbiitth.  Its  true  position  was  long  ago  conjectured; 
and  our  first  view  dissipated  all  our  doubts  concerning  it. 
The  interesting  discovery  of  the  actual  site  of  l^e  ancient 
Lake  Morris  was  made  about  the  same  time,  by  the  distin- 
guished French  architect  Linant,  which  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  confirming  on  the  spot.  This  greatly  facilitated 
the  means  of  comprehending  the  topographical  and  historical 
conditions  of  this  province,  so  remarkable  in  all  its  features. 
The  magnificent  schemes  which  converted  this  originally  de- 
solate Oasis  into  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  ]Bl^ypt, 
were  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and  must  have 
belonged,  if  not  to  a  single  king,  stiU  to  one  epoch  of  time. 
The  most  impoftaat  resvdt  we  obtained  by  our  investigations 
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of  the  Labyrinth  and  of  the  adjoining  Pyramids,  was  the  de-> 
termination  of  the  historical  position  of  the  original  founder ; 
this  we  obtained  by  excavations,  which  occupied  a  consider- 
able time.    We  ddscoyered  that  the  king,  who  was  erro- 
neously  calked  Moeris  by  the  Greeks,  firom  Lake  Mere — f .  e, 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Mile  inundation — ^lived  at  the  end  of 
the  12th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  shortly  before  the  invasion 
of  the  Hyksoe,  and  was  called  Amenemhe    by  Manetho 
'Afupffjais,  the  third  of  his  name.     His  predecessors  in  the 
same  Dynasty  had  idready  founded  the  town  of  CrocodilopoHs, 
in  the  centre  of  the  PaiSm,  which  is  proved  by  some  ruins 
that  still  exist  belongiag  to  that  period ;  and  they  probably 
conducted  the  Kile  Canal,  Bahr-Jusef,  which  branches  off 
&om  D^rut-Scherif,  into. the  basin  of  the  Desert.    That  part 
of  the  basin  which  is  most  advanqed,  and  situated  highest,  ter- 
minated in  a  lake  formed  by  means  of  gigantic  dams,  many  of 
which  stUl  exist ;  and  the  connection  of  the  canal  was  regu- 
lated by  sluices  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  the  dry  season  the 
reserved  water  could  flow  back  again  into  the  valley  of  the 
Nil^  and  irrigate  the  country  round  the  capital  long  after 
the  Nile  had  retreated  within  its  banks.    Amenemhe  built 
hi»  Pyramid  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  splendid  temple 
in  &ont  of  it*     It  afterwards  formed  the  centre  of  the 
Labyrinth,  whose  many  hundred  chambers,  forming  three 
regoW  maaaee  of  buildings,  surrounded  the  oldest  portion, 
and,  according  ta  Herodotus,  were  destined  by  the  Dode- 
cardis  for  the  general  Diets.    The  ruins  of  1^  Labyrinth  had 
never  yet  been,  correctly  represented,  not  even  in  their  genial 
arrangement.    An  Arabian  canal,  which  was  carried  through 
it  at  a  latter  period,  had  drawn  away  the  attention  of  passing 
travellers  frosa  that  portion  of  the  chambers  which  was  in 
best  preservation.    We  have  made  the  most  exact  ground 
plan,  accompanied  by  aectioM  and  viewB.    A  journey  ronnd 
the  province,  as  far  as  Birqei-el-Qorn,  and  beyond  it,  to 
the  rains  of  Dimek  and  Qtur  Qer^,  induced  us  to  remain 
several  months  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  the  23rd  August  we  embarked  &t  Beni-mtefy  visited  a 
small  rock-temple  of  £ing  Sethos  I.  at  Surarieh,  on  the 
eastesn  shore,  and  fiurth^  on,  the  remains  of  later  monu- 
ments in.  thie  neighbourhood  of  Tehneh.  At  KHm^ahmar,  a 
little  to  the  souQi  of  Zauiet-el-meitin,  we  examined  a  series  of 
nineteen  rock-tombs  belonging  to  the  6th  Manethonic  Dy- 
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nasty.  The  groups  of  tombs  which  are  scattered  about  a 
few  days' joumej  to  the  south,  at  Schech'Said,  El^Harib, 
Wadi-Selin,  and  still  farther  on,  at  Qia9r'e''Saidt,  also  be- 
longed to  this  period,  which,  in  point  of  age,  was  immediately 
connected  with  the  flourishing  time  of  the  great  builder  of  the 
Pyramids.  If  we  judge  by  the  remains  now  extant,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were,  at  that  early  period  especially,  in  this 
portion  of  Central  Egypt,  a  number  of  flourishing  cities. 
Koyal  kindred  are  frequently  met  with  among  the  ancient 
possessors  of  the  tombs,  but  no  sons  or  daughters  of  the  king, 
because  there  was  no  royal  residence  in  that  neighbourhood. 
But  we  found  the  last  flourishing  period  of  the  Old  Monarchy 
— ^the  12th  Manethonic  Dynasty — represented  in.  this  part 
of  Egypt  by  the  piost  beautiful  and  most  considerable  re- 
mains. The  rock-tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  so  remarkable  for 
their  architecture,  as  well  as  for  the  various  paintings  on 
their  walls,  peculiarly  belong  to  this  period.  The  town  to 
which  they  appertained,  the  residence  of  a  governor  of  the 
eastern  province  of  the  country,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
all  except  the  name,  which  is  preserved  in  the  inscnptions. 
It  appears  that  it  only  flourished  a  short  time  during  this 
dynasty,  and  again  declined  at  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos. 
In  the  neighbouring  JBerscheh  also,  and  farther  on,  among 
the  Lybian  rocks,  behind  the  town  of  Siut,  which  was  as  im- 
portant 4000  years  ago  as  it  is  at  present,  we  again  found 
the  same  plans  of  tombs  on  as  magnificent  a  scifde,  whose 
period  of  erection  might  be  recognised  even  at  a  distance. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  point  of  age  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  remains  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  be- 
come more  modem  the  higher  we  ascend  the  Nile  valley,  the 
reverse  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  large  view 
of  the  subject ;  according  to  which  the  Egyptian  civilisalSon 
of  the  Nile  valley  extended  from  south  to  north.  While  the 
Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  monuments  around 
them,  had  displayed  the  oldest  civilisation  of  the  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  Dynasties  in  such  wonderful  abundance,  we  found 
the  6th  Dynasty,  and  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  12th, 
the  last  of  the .  Old  Monarchy,  especially  represented  in 
Central  Egypt,  Thebes  was  the  brilliant  capital  of  the  New 
Monarchy,  especially  of  their  first  Dynasties,  surpassing  dl 
other  places  m  the  number  of  its  wonderful  monuments ; 
and  even  now  it  offers  us  a  reflection  of  the  splendour  of 
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i^pt  in  her  greatest  times.  Art,  wUch  still  created  mag* 
niScent  things  even  in  its  decline,  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Eoman  emperors,  has  left  considerable  monuments  be- 
hind it,  consistmg  of  a  series  of  stately  temples  in  Dendera^ 
Mrmene,  Esneh,  Edfu,  JSjdm^OmhOy  DehSd,  Kdlabsaheh,  Den^ 
Mr,  Dahkeh,  .which  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  Dendera, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Thebaid,  or  in  Lower  IN'ubia. 
Lastly,  those  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley  which  are  situated 
most  to  the  south,  especially  those  of  the  "  Island"  of 
Meroe,  are  the  latest  of  all,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 

We  hastened  immediately  from  the  monuments  of  the  Old 
Monarchy  in  Central  Egypt  to  Thebes,  and  deferred  till  our 
return  the  examination  of  the  well-preserved,  but  modem 
temple  of  Dendera,  the  ruins  of  Abydos,  and  several  other 
places.  But  of  ThebeB,  also,  we  took  but'  a  preliminary 
survey,  for  we  only  remained  there  twelve  days,  from  the  6th 
to  the  18th  of  October. 

We  were  impatient  to  commence  immediately  our  second 
iresh  task,  which  consisted  in  the  investigation  of  the  Ethio- 
pian countries,  situated  higher  up  the  river.  The  French- 
Toscan  expedition  did  not  go  beyond  Wadi  Haifa;  Wilkin- 
son's careml  description  of  the  Nile  land  and  its  monuments, 
which  contains  so  much  information,  only  extends  a  little 
higher  up,  as  far  as  Semneh.  The  most  various  conjectures 
were  stiu  entertained  concerning  the  monuments  of  Glebel 
Barkal  and  Meroe,  with  reference  to  their  age  and  their 
aigmfication.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  general  view  of 
the  true  relation  between  the  History  and  Civilisation  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  founded  upon  a  complete  examination 
of  tiie  remains  wmch  are  stiU  extant. 

Therefore,  after  a  cursory  visit  to  the  temple  ruins,  as  far 
up  80  Wadi  Haifa,  we  returned  to  Korusko,  from  which  place 
we  started  on  the  8th  of  January,  18M,  through  the  Great 
Desert  to  Abu-Hammed,  and  the  Upper  NHe  countries. 
On  the  16th  of  January  we  arrived  at  Abu-Hammed,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desert ;  on  the  28th,  at  Be^'eramehj  near  to 
which  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  are  situated.  Erom  Schendi^ 
whicli  lies  more  to  the  south,  we  visited  the  temple  ruins 
rf  Ifoffa  and  Wadi  e*  Sqfra,  far  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
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eastern  desert.  On  the  5tli  of  Febniaiy  we  reached  €%ariiim, 
at  the  ooiifluence  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Nile.  From 
this  place,  aocompanied  hy  Abeken,  I  descended  the  Blue 
Btver,  passed  the  Toins  of  Soiba  and  Senmdr^  as  fur  as  the  13° 
ef  N.  Ifft. ;  whikt  the  other  members  of  the  CEroedition  le- 
ttoned  from  ChaHr^  to^he  il^ramids  of  Meroe.  -The  tEopieal 
ocnmtries  of  the  Nile,  when  oontrasted  with  those  nortbem 
ones,  devoid  of  rain,  attending  soath  as  far  as  the  17'';  and 
the  plants  and  animals  now  ahnest  exclusiTely  confined  to 
South  Ethiopia,  when  compared  with  indiTidual  representa- 
tions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  monumwitB,  wan  reiuiaed 
still  more  interestm)?  by  the  discovery  of  some  monuments, 
mth  inscriptioiiB  upol  t&em,  near  8ob£,  bj^oh  we  obteiiifld 
traces  of  the  ancient  rernacular  language  of  those  districts 
in  a  written  character  resembling  the  Coptic. 

1  also  made  use  dS.  our  residence  in  these  districts  to  be 
iimtructed  1^  the  natires  of  the  adjacent  countries  in  the 
grammar  ana  yocabulary  of  their  languages. 

On  the  5th  of  April  1  returned  with  Abeken  to  the  ot^er 
members  of  the  expedition  at  Beg'erav^M,  After  drawings 
had  been  made  of  all  that  stiU  existed  which  peouliavly  re- 
presented the  state  of  civilisation  in  Ethiopia,  and  afiber  we 
oad  taken  the  most  exact  plans  of  the  locaHties,  weprooaeded 
in  six  days,  by  the  desert  Gilif,  to  Ghehel  JSarkal,  where  we 
arrived  on  ihe  6th  of  May.  Here  was  the  more  northern, 
the  more  ancient,  and,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  also  the 
more  important  capital  of  the  Stote  of  Meroe.  At  the  foot  of 
this  single  mass  of  rock,  which  rises  in  an  imposing  manner, 
and  is  called  there,  in  the  hieroglypfaical  inscriptions,  ^  The 
Sacred  Mountains,"  is  situated  Napata,  The  history  of  this 
place,  which  we  may  stiU  derive  from  its  ruins,  gives  us  at 
once  a  key  to  the  relations  which  subsisted  in  general  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  as  regards  the  history  of  their  civilisa* 
tion.  We  find  that  the  most  ancient  epoch  of  art  in  Etinopia 
was  purely  Egyptian.  It  is  as  early  as  the  period  of  the 
great  Samses,  who,  of  all  the  Pharaohs,  extendi  his  power 
rarthest,  not  only  towards  the  north,  but  also  towards  the 
south,  and  testified  this  by  monuments.  At  on  early  period 
he  built  a  great  temple  here.  The  second  epoch  begins  with 
King  TdhraJea^  also  known  as  the  ruler  of  E^rpt,  the 
ThirhaJca  of  the  Bible.    This  spot  was  adorned  with  several 


magaLficeiit  monumemts  by  Iiim  and  kis  imiDediate  siicces- 
80rs,  and  though  they  weue  built  in  a  style  now  employed  by 
nai&^e  kings,  it  is,  neverthelesa,  only  a  &ithful  copy  of  ihe 
Egyptian  style.  Iia«%,  the  third  epoch  is  that  of  the  kings 
oiMsroe,  whose  dominion  extended  as  far  as  Fhibd,  and  was 
manifested  also  at  Gebal  Baikal  by  numerous  monuments. 
On  an  intermediate  journey  into  the  Cataract  country, 
situated  farther  up  the  river,  which  we  had  cut  off  by  the 
Pesert  journey,  I  fouaid  only  Middle-Age,  but  no  andent, 
Ethiopian  remains  of  buildings. 

The  fertile  and  eztensiye  |»t)yince  of  Dongola^  on  the 
northern  frontier,  which  we  traversed  on  the  4th  of  June, 
after  our  departure  from  Barkal,  afforded  us  but  few  re* 
maikable  ancient  remains;  we  may,  however,  mention  among 
these  the  island  of  Jrgo,  with  its  monuments,  from  the 
13th  Manethonic  Dynasty.  They  became  still  more  nume- 
rous in  the  northern  borders  of  Dongola,  from  which  a 
nearly  continuous  Cataract  country  extends  as  far  as  Wadi 
Haifa.  Near  Tonibos  we  found  traces  of  the  Egyptian  do- 
minion under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  17th  and  18th  Dynasties, 
rock-tablets  with  the  shields  of  the  two  first  Thuthmosis 
and  of  the  third  Amenophis.  Earther  on,  at  Sesebi,  there 
were  the  remains  of  temples  of  the  first  Sei^hos  of  the  19th 
Dynasty.  The  great  Temple  of  Soleb,  built  by  Amenophis 
ITT.  and  IV.,  detained  us  five  days.  The  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Sedemga,  and  those  upon  the  island  of  Sai^  belonged  to 
the  18th  and  l^h  Dynasties.  Opposite  this  island  stood 
tibe  remarkable  Temple  of  Am&ra,  which  was  built  by  the 
fangs  of  Meroe  and  Naga,  and  is  still  an  important  proof 
of  the  extent  of  their  dominion. 

Senmeh  was  the  next  poiut  we  reached.  The  !N^ile  is 
here  compressed  within  a  breadth  of  only  about  1150  feet 
between  high  rocky  shores.  On  both  sides  there  are  ruins 
of  old  temples  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  But  these  were  not 
the  earliest  buildings  which  were  erected  h^re.  We  found 
a  considerable  number  of  inscnptions  from  the  12th  and 
13th  Manethonic  Dynasties,  especially  on  the  large  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  o£  Xummeh,  situobed  lower  down,  oppo- 
site Semneh  on  the  eastern  bank,  as  well  as  oh  the  scattered 
xoeks  OB  both  banks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  teonple. 
Hany  of  them  were  iutended  to  indifiate.thehigheBt dsings 
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of  the  Nile  during  a  series  of  years,  especially  in  the  reigns 
of  the  Kings  Amenemhe  m.  and  Seoekhotep  I.,  and  by 
comparing  them,  we  obtained  the  remarkable  result,  that 
about  4000  years  ago  the  Nile  used  to  rise  at  that  point,  on 
an  average,  twenty-two  feet  higher  than  it  does  at  present. 
This,  therefore,  which  we  saw  before  us  was  the  most  ancient 
Nilometer ;  and  the  earliest  statements  of  the  heights,  and 
their  greatest  number,  were  recorded  during  the  reign  of 
the  same  king,  the  Moeris  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  we 
had  already  become  acquainted  in  the  Fai^m,  as  the  great 
hydraulic  architect.  The  strong  fortifications  on  both  banks 
of  that  narrow  part  of  the  river  convinced  us  at  once  thaiit, 
during  the  early  times  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  this  remaii:* 
able  point  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Egyptian  dbmi- 
nion,  against  the  Ethiopian  nations  who  dwelt  more  to  the 
south* 

At  Wadi  Salfa^  on  the  30th  of  July,  we  again  left  the  Cata* 
ract  country,  remained  from  the  2nd  to  the  11th  of  August 
in  Ahu  Simbel,  examined  until  the  end  of  the  month  the 
ruins  of  Ihrtm,  Anibe,  Derr,  Amada,  SehtM,  DahJceh,  Kubdn, 
Qerf'Hussen,  Sahara,  Dendii/r^  Kaldbsckeh,  DebSi,  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  following  month  in  examining  the 
monuments  of  the  Island  of  Pkila,  and  the  islands  of  Bigeh^ 
.KonossOy  Sehel,  and  Elephantine^  surroimding  it,  and  of  the 
stone  quarries  between  Pkila  and  Assucm.  October  was 
spent  visiting  Ombos,  the  two  Sihilis,  JSdfii,  the  desert  Tem*^ 
pie  of  RedeMh,  JSl-JSM,  JEsnehy  TSd,  and  Erment. 

On  the  2nd  of  November  we  again  arrived  on  Theban 
ground,  and  first  visited  the  rock-tombs  of  Qumak,  on  the 
west  side,  where  we  remained  nearly  four  months,  till  the 
20th  of  February,  1845,  when  we  encamped  for  three  more 
months  at  EJamaJe.  The  number  of  monuments  of  all  kinds^ 
both  above  and  below  ground,  at  Thebes,  is  so  great  that 
they  may  be  truly  called  inexhaustible,  even  for  a  combined 
power  luce  ours,  and  for  the  limited  portion  of  time  which 
we  were  able  to  devote  to  their  investigation.  But  the  age 
of  the  monuments  at  Thebes  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to 
the  New  Monarchy ;  and  the  most  ancient  we  discovered^ 
such  as  one  might  generally  expect  to  find,  are  not  earlier 
than  the  11th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Old  Monarchy ;  for  this  simple  leason,  because  it  was  in  tHia 
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Dyixasty  that  Thebes  first  became  a  royal  residence,  and 
bence  the  focus  of  Egyptian  splendour.  The  great  break  in 
the  succession  at  the  end  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  caused  by 
the  invasion  of  the  HyksoS|  and  their  dominion,  which  lasted 
many  centuries,  first  drove  the  Egyptian  power  back  into 
Ethiopia,  and  at  length  entirely  destroyed  it,  till  the  power- 
fid  Pharaohs  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  Dynasties  again 
advanced  firom  the  south,  drove  back  the  Semitic  intru- 
ders, and  raised  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  empire  to  its 
summit.  The  greater  proportion  of  Theban  monuments 
date  also  from  this  period.  As  we  may  suppose  they  have 
been  the  principal  object  of  investigation  to  all  travellers, 
therefore  our  work  here  had  been  for  the  most  part  anti- 
cipated. 

Nevertheless  it  was  necessary  to  re-examine  the  whole 
ground  most  carefully,  partly  to  complete  the  deficiencies 
left  by  our  predecessors,  partly  to  make  a  proper  selection  of 
those  monuments  which  were  of  most  importance  for  our 
particular  puroose,  and  which  we  were  anxious  to  insert 
among  our  collections,  eithw  in  the  shape  of  a  drawing,  or 
an  impression  upon  paper,  or  even  in  the  original  itself 
*We  directed  our  principal  attention  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, and  especially  here,  to  taking  the  most  exact  archi- 
tectonic plans  of  aU.  the  buildings  and  other  localities  which 
appeared  to  us  to  be  of  any  consequence ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  did  not  hesitate  to  make  extensive  excavations.    By 
this  means  we  succeeded,   amongst  other  things,  in  dis- 
covering, and  recording  for  the  first  time,  a  perfect  plan  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  temple  buildings,  nam^y,  the 
Ammon  Temple,  built  by  Eamses  II.,  which  is  described 
by  Diodorus  under  the  name  of  the  sepulchre  of  Osyman- 
dyas.    We  made  several  excavations  also  in  the  valleys  of 
tne.  royal  tombs,  and  opened,  for  instance,  the  rock-tomb  of 
the  same'Bamses  II.,  one  of  the  largest  of  those  which  have 
hitherto  been  accessible.    Unfortunately,  the  interior  cham- 
bers were  so  much  destroyed  by  the  dirt  and  rubbish  that 
JhoBLd  Mien  in,  that  we  could  maie  out  little  more  from  the 
xepresentation  upon  the  walls  than  the  proprietor  of  the 

tomb. 

Accompanied  by  the  artist  Max  Weidenbach,  I  made  an 
intermediate  journey  from  Eamak  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
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We  went  fhildier  hj  tke  old  road  from  Kopto9  to  Aenmm 
(Philatera),  now  leading  from  Qeneh  to  JBMtj  wiiicli  con** 
ducted  ns  first  to  the  remarkable  stone  quacrneB  of  Mmotf 
mamdt,  aJreadj  worked  out  during  the  Old  Monarchy.  The 
zuimerooB  rock-inBcriptionB,  which  date  as  far  back  as'  the 
6th  Dynasty,  occupied  us  here  for  five  whole  days*  Erom 
this  place  we  passed  through  the  Arabian  chain  of  moun^ 
tains  to  the  north,  as  far  as  Shhel  ^2SeU,  where  we  embarked 
far  TSr,  si^aited  opposite.  We  ascended  through  Wadi 
Hehrtm  to  the  convent,  and  from  thence  through  Wadi  e* 
Schec^,  Wadi  Mrdn,  W.  Mohatteh,  W,  Maahdara,  by  Sarbut 
el  Chddem,  down  again  to  Abu  Zeltmeh,  where  we  got  into 
our  vessel,  to  return  to  ^beSr  and  Thehe&. 

As  early  as  the  4th  Manethonic  Dynasty,  between  three 
and  four  thousaixd  years  before  Christ,  this  Desert  Penin- 
sula was  subject  to  Egypt,  and  was  principally  colonised  by 
the  Egyptians  on  account  of  the  Copper  mines,  which  are 
there  met  with  on  the  limits  of  the  primitive  mountain 
range,  and  the  surrounding  sandstone  mountains.  Upon 
several  rock-tablets^  of  Wi^i  MaghAra^  the  kings  of  those 
oldest  Dynasties  were  represented  fighting  with  the  Semitic 
aborigines,  and  the  inscriptions  of  Sarhut  el  Chddem  were 
at  least  as  early  aa  the  12th  Dynasty.  We  did  not,  also, 
lose  sight  of  the  great  interest  which  is  attached  to  these 
localities  of  the  peninsula  in  connection  with  the  Old  Tea* 
tament.  More  especially,  I  believe,  that  I  have  succeeded 
for  the  first  time  (not  excepting  Burckhardt)  in  determinnig 
the  correct  position  of  Sinai,  since,  contrary  to  the  tradition 
of  the  convent,  hitherto  accepted,  I  did  not  recognise  it  in  one 
of  the  southern  mountains,  but  in  Ser^dl,  which  is  situated 
several  days'  journey  more  to  the  north,  at  whose  base 
lies  the  only  fertile  oasis  of  the  whole  peninsula.  This 
opinion  which  has  been  already  published  in  a  preliminary 
account  of  the  journey,  addressed  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
has  met  with  frequent  oppositions,  but  has  also  latterly  re- 
ceived much  approbation,  I  believe,  in  a  special  treatise  upon 
the  question,  by  W.  Hogg,  printed  in  ite  last  hadf  of  the 
"  Transactions  for  the  I^yal  Society  of  Liter»lnire"  (18^8). 
I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  discover  any  material  .coim.- 
ter-arguments  in  the  discussions  which  haive  been  held  u^on 
the  subject,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  mueh  stPEmger  enddnifie 
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Omty  contrary  to  tbe  later  Byzantiue  tradition,  the  more 
ancient  Christian,  and  probably  the  Egyptian  tradition  itself 
eonaadeoed  Serbal,  at  whose  &ot  the  oldest  convent  was 
situated,  to  be  the  true  Sinai. 

On  the  Mth  of  Ajparil  we  returned  to  Thebea,  and  finally  left 
it  on  the  16th.  of  !M^y.  On  our  way  back  to  Lower  Bgypt,  we 
re-examined  more  minutely  the  monuments  of  Schenhur^ 
Dendera,  JSbu,  Ahydos^  Mchmim^  Ml  Bosra^  Tel  el  Afnama, 
and  ML  Mihe^  and  on  the  27th  of  J^une,  our  party,  wkbh  had 
been  increased  at  the  last  stage  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Beth* 
maun,  again  entered  Cairo. 

I  waus  detained  there  myself  some  months  longer  than  tbe 
other  members  of  the  expedition,  in  order  to  direct  the  traoB* 
portatioEL  of  several  sepulchral  chambers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Great  Pyramids,  and  to  superintend  the  em- 
baikaifaioii  of  the  valuable  blocks  of  stqne,  together  with  the 
othfir  monuments,  which  we  brought  with  us  from  Upper 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  which  the  Viceroy  Mohammed  Ali' 
sent  as  a  present  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.  In 
tbis  troublesome  as  well  ae  important  affair,  for  the  praotiical 
peifformaaice  of  which  four  experienced  workmen  had  been 
expreBsly  sent  from  Berlin  to  ^Elgypt,  I  had  only  the  kind 
asfiistasice  of  Br.  Bethmann,  who  accompanied  me  on  an 
independent,  footing  during  the  remainder  of  the  joujmey 
back. 

Afber  a  final  visit  to  Alexandria,  we  embarked  on  the  2Stb 
of  September  at  Cairo  for  Damietick,  but  on  the  way  yifiited 
the  ruins  of  Samanud,  Belibet,  and  the  B-amses-Temple  of  S4m 
(Taaia),  and  left  Egypt  on  the  Ist  of  October,  in  a  vessel 
which  took  us  to  Jaffa.  After  we  had  traversed  the  whole  lengtljt 
ef  Palestine,  and  from  Jerusalem  had  visited  the  Pead  Sea, 
and  from  Beyrout,  Damascus,  and  Baalbec,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  the  ancient  LyJcoe,  we  came  upon  the  last 
Egyptian  monuments  in  the  north,  namely,  those  celebrat€id 
memorial-tabletB,  wbich'the  great  Bamses  II.  engraved  be- 
side the  old  military  road,  as  a  recollection  of  his  wariika 
and  victorioua  Asiatic  campaigns  in  the  fourteenth  century 
before  Christ.  Afber  a  period  ef  more  than  8000  yettre^ 
neitilar  th«.  &rm»  nor  ev^an  the  Name-Shield  of  the  powerful 
PhaoMM^  a^  whose  court  Moses  was  educated,  had  b»en 
istHaoyeA  by  the  desjiorndbive  9sshm..    0&  end  iablesiv  indeed 
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I  was  able  to  distinguisli  the  date  of  tbe  fourth,  on  another 
that  of  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  similar  monu* 
ments  of  Sesostris  are  also  found  in  Ionia,  and  some  time 
ago,  one  which  he  describes  as  being  there,  was  re-discovered. 
But  an  excursion  from  Smyrna  to  that  spot  soon  convinced 
us  that  the  rock-picture  of  Karahel  was  produced  by  an 
Asiatic  and  not  by  an  Egyptian  chisel. 

Lastly,  we  saw  in  the  Hippodrome,  at  Constantinople, 
the  obelisk  of  the  third  Tuthmosis,  but,  like  others,  sought 
in  vain  for  the  second,  which  earlier  travellers  would  have 
us  believe  that  they  had  seen.  On  the  24th  December,  I 
left  Constantinople,  and  landed  on  the  5th  January,  1846, 
in  Trieste. 

The  whole  journey,  of  which  this  is  a  very  hasty  sketch, 
was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  expeditions  which  has  ever 
been  undertaken  for  a  similar  purpose.  Kone  who  partici- 
pated in  it  suffered  from  the  climate  or  the  accidental 
casualties  of  a  journey.  We  travelled  under  the  powerful 
iand,  in  every  way  efficient  protection  of  the  Viceroy.  We 
had  an  explicit  and  written  permission  to  make  excavations, 
wherever  we  should  consider  it  desirable,  and  we  employed 
it,  to  acquire  a  number  of  interesting  monuments  for  the 
Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  which  would  either  have  remained 
in  Egypt  as  rubbish  under  the  sandhills,  or  exposed,  like  so 
many  others,  to  be  destroyed,  for  all  kinds  of  matenal  pur- 
poses. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  have,  in  almost 
all  respects,  surpassed  our  own  expectations.  In  confirBia- 
tion  of  this  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  survey  these 
results,  which  I  shall  do  in  the  following  pages,  according  to 
their  principal  objects,  and  by  entering  into  some  of  the 
details. 

The  plan  of  the  journey,  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  individual 
parts,  was  founded  principally  with  a  Historical  purpose  in 
view.  The  French-Tuscan  expedition,  compared  witn  ours 
was  a  J(ywmey  of  Discovert/^  with  all  the  advantages,  but 
also  with  all  the  disadvant^es,  connected  with  such  an 
undertaking.  We  were  able  from  the  commencement  to 
aspire  after  a  certain  completeness,  within  the  wide  limits 
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tbat  were  assigned  us,  not  however  failing  in  making  new 
discoveries,  which  were  as  important  as  they  were  unex- 
pected. The  investigation  of  the  most  ancient  lE^jptian  times, 
namely,  the  epoch  of  the  first  Pharaonic  Monarchy,  from  about 
3900  to  1700  before  Christ,  extending  the  history  of  the 
world  ahnost  two  thousand  years  farther  back,  was  lefk 
entirely  un&thomed  by  Champollion.  He  only  ascended  the 
Nile  valley  as  far  as  the  second  Cataract,  beyond  which  there 
existed  a  great  number  of  Egyptian  monuments  of  all  kinds, 
wholly  unexamined,  in  which  we  must  seek  for  an  explana- 
tion of  all  those  Ethiopian  antiquities  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  f^yptian. 

The  most  important  results  we  obtained,  therefore,  were 
in  Chronology  and  History.    The  Pjrramid-fields  of  Memphis 
gave  us  a  nol^on  of  the  Civilisation  of  Esypt  in  those  primi- 
tive times,  which  is  pictorially  presented  to  us  in  400  large 
drawings,  and  will  be  considered  in  future  as  the  first 
section  in  that  portion  of  the  history  of  man,  capable 
of  investigation,  and  must  be  regarded  with  the  greatest 
interest.    Those  earliest  Dynasties  of  Egyptian  dominion, 
now  afford  us  more  than  a  barren  series  of  empty,  lost,  and 
doubtfiil  names.  They  are  not  only  free  from  every  real  doubt 
and  arranged  in  the  Order  and  the  Epochs  of  time,  which  have 
been  determined  by  a  critical  examination,  but  by  showing  us 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  people  in  those  times,  both 
in  the  affabrs  of  the  State,  Civil  affairs,  and  in  the  Arts,  they 
have  received  an  intellectual  and  frequently  a  very  individufu 
historical  reality.    We  have  already  mentioned  the  discovery 
of  ive  different  burial-places  of  the  6th  Dynasty  in  Central 
^Eigypt,  and  what  we  obtained  from  them.    The  prosperous 
times  of  the  New  Monarchy,  namely,  the  period  of  splendour 
in  the  Thebaid,  as  well  as  the  Dynasties  which  followed,  were 
necessarily  more  or  less  completed  and  verified.    Even  the 
Ptolemies,  with  whom  we  appeared  to    be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted in  the  clear  narratives  of  G-recian  history,  have 
come  forward  in  a  new  light  through  the  Egyptian  represen- 
tations and  inscriptions,   and  their  deficiencies  have  been 
filled  up  by  persons  who  were  hitherto  considered  doubtful, 
and  were  hardly  mentioned  by  the  Greeks.     Lastly,  on  the 
Egyptian  mcmuments  we  beheld  the  Eoman  emperors  in.  still 
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greater  and  almost  imbrokea  aeries,  ia  their  capaciiy  of 
Egyptian  governors,  and  they  have  been  carried  down  sinee 
Cazaeallay  who  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  last  name 
written  in  hieroglyphics,  through  two  additional  later  em- 
perors, as  £bc  as  Decius,  by  which  means  the  whole  Egyptian 
monumental  history  has  been  extended  for  a  series  of  yeara 
in  the  other  direction. 

Egyptian  Philology  has  also  made  considerable  progi«sa 
by  this  journey.  The  lexicon  has  been  increased  by  ous 
becoming  acquainted  with  several  hundred  signs,  or  groupS) 
and  the  grammar  has  received  a  great  many  conreoiions. 
Such  copious  materials  have  also  been  acquired  for  tiieae 
purposes,  especially  by  the  numerous  paper  impreasimiB  of 
the  most  important  inscriptions,  that  Egyptian  Philology 
must  be  essentially  furthered  by  their  being  gradually 
adopted.  Eor  owing  to  the  strict  accuracy  of  these  im- 
pressions, they  are  almost  as  valuable,  in  many  investiga^ 
tion%  as  an  equally  large  collection  of  original  monuments.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  language,,  whidi 
by  the  great  age  attributed  to  the  earnest  written  monuments^ 
embraces  a  period  of  time  between  five  or  six  thousand  years, 
becomes  now  of  much  greater  importance  in  the  universal 
history  of  the  human  language  and  writing.  Among  the 
individual  discoveries  we  made,  the  one  which  attracted  most 
attention,  was  that  of  the  two  decrees  on  the  Island  of 
PhilsB^  which  were  bilingual,  namely,  written  in  hierogly- 
phics, and  in  the  demotic  character, — one  of  which  contains 
the  decree  belonging  to  the  Bosetta  inscription,  referring  to 
the  wife  of  Epiphanes. 

In  spite  of  numerous  writings  upon  Egyptian  Mythology, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  hitherto  deficient  in  a  fixed  monu- 
mental basis.  In  the  Temple  at  Thebes  we  beheld  a  serijes  cf 
representations  whose  meaning  had  not  hitherto  b^n  recog^ 
nised,  and  which  seem  to  me  to  afford  entirely  new  eimidbi- 
sions  for  the  correct  comprehension  and  development  of 
Egyptian  mythology.  The  series  of  the  first  arrangement  of 
the  gods  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Manetho,  which  in 
modem  investigaticms  haa  been  difierently  arranged  in  its 
detaOs  by  aU  scholars,  is  at  length  placed  beycmd  all  dt>ubt, 
and  certainly  difiers  in  all  essential  points  from  whait  has 
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keen  Idtherto  everywhere  adopted.  I  will  briefly  aJlude  here 
to  aoLotiieir  fact,  important  bothm  the  history  of  mytho* 
lo^  88  weU  as  in  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  and 
which  was  dicited  by  an  attentive  investigatien  of  the  monxb- 
ments.  The  direct  succession  of  the  reignaiag  royal  family 
was  interrupted,  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  Dynasty* 
Through  the  monuments  we  became  acquainted  with  several 
kings  of  this  period,  who  were  not  afberwards  admitted  iea 
the  legitimate  lists,  but  were  regarded  as  unauthorised  co- 
temporary  or  intermediate  kings.  Among  these  Ameno- 
phis  IV.  is  to  be  particularly  noted,  who,  during  a  very 
active  reign  of  twelve  years,  endeavoured  to  accomplish  a 
complete  reformation  of  all  secular  and  spiritual  institutions. 
He  built  a  royal  capital  for  himself  in  Central  Egypt,  near 
the  present  Ted-el- Amama,  introduced  new  offices  and  usages, 
and  axmed  at  ao  less  a  thing  than  to  aboHsh  the  whole  reH- 
gious  system  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted, 
and  tof-j^e  in  its  stead  the  single  worship  of  the  Sun»  In 
all  the  inscriptions  composed  during  his  reign,  there  is  not 
one  %yptian  god  mentioned  except  the  Sun ;  even  in  other 
words  the  sacred  symbols  were  avoided,  e.  g,  the  word  wim^, 
mother,  Coptic  uat,  was  no  longer  written  as  nsualwith  the 

hawk  \a^    the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Jfw^,  but    o  ^  mt, 

with  fte  universal  phonetic  signs.  Indeed,  the  former  gods 
and  their  worship  were  persecuted  to  such  an  extent  by 
this  king,  that  he  erased  all  the  gods'  names,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Stin-god  JBa,  from  every  monument 
that  was  accessible  throughout  the  country,  and  because  his 
own  name,  Amenophis,  contained  the  name  of  Ammon,  he 
changed  it  into  Bech-en-aten,  "Worshipper  of  the  Sun's 
iftik."  Therefore  the  fact,  which  has  often  been  previously 
i^emarked,  that  at  one  particular  period  the  name  of  Ammon 
was  intentionally  destroyed,  forms  only  part  of  an  event  which 
had  a  much  wider  influence,  and  which  unexpectedly  reveals 
to  US  the  religious  movements  of  those  times. 

1^  History  of  Art  has  never  yet  been  considered  in  the 
point  of  view  from  which  Egypt,  and  all  that  concerns  it,  is 
now  legarded.    This  necessarily  formed  a  particular  object 
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of  our  expedition,  and  most  directly  gained  hj  the  in« 
creased  cluronological  knowledge  we  obtained  conoeroiiig 
the  monuments.  For  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  pursue 
all  its  branches  during  the  old  Egyptian  Monarchy,  pee* 
yious  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  and  acoordixigly  to 
extend  both  it  and  the  history  of  Egypt  about  sixteen 
centuries  farther  back,  and  some  tens  of  years  lower  down 
in  time.  The  different  epochs  of  Egyptian  art  now  first 
appeared  dear  and  distinct,  each  marked  by  its  peculiar 
character,  intimately  connected  with  the  general  develop* 
ment  of  the  people.  They  had  so  frei^uently  been  mish 
understood,  that  no  one  believed  in  their  existence;  they 
were  lost  in  the  general  uniformity.  I  must  mention, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  connected  with  this, 
that  we  found  innumerable  instances  on  unfinished  monu- 
ments of  three  different  canons  of  proportions  of  the  human 
body;  one  belonging  to  the  most  ancient  Pharaonic  Mo- 
narchy, another  later  than  the  12th  Dynasty,  when  Thebes 
first  began  to  fiourish ;  a  third,  which  appears  at  first  in 
the  time  of  the  Psammetichi,  with  an  entire  alteradon 
in  the  Principle  of  the  division,  and  which  remained. un« 
altered  till  the  time  of  the  Boman  emperors.  The  last  is 
the  same  which  Diodorus  expressly  mentions  in  his  first 
book.  Among  the  separate  branches  of  Egyptian  art,  Archi- 
tecture, which  was  almost  unnoticed  by  the  Prench-Tuscan 
expedition,  was  with  us  peculiarly  attended  to,  by  tibie  ex- 
tremely careful  and  circumspect  labours  of  our  architect 
Erbkam.  This  was  befitting  the  important  position  occupied 
by  this  particular  branch,  in  which  grandeur,  that  element  of 
art,  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Egvptian  beyond  all  other 
nations,  was  capable  of  being  developed,  and  has  developed 
itself  to  the  utmost.  The  study  of  the  sculpture  ondpamt* 
ings  devolved  upon  the  other  artists  who  aocompanied  U8^ 
and  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  they  fiilnlled  their 
task  must  be  recognised  by  every  one.  The  Egvptian  style 
associated  with  the  limited  views  characteristic  of  the  in£uicy 
of  art,  nevertheless  possesses  a  highly-cultivated  ideal  ele^ 
ment,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one.  The  genius 
of  Greece  could  never  have  bestowed  on  art  suchaioBrked 
character,  indicative  of  a  period  of  prosperous  liberty,  if  it 
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had  not  received  it  as  a  severe,  cbaste,  and  carefully  nur- 
tured child  &om  the  Egyptians.  The  principal  task  of  the 
history  of  Egyptian  art  is  to  point  out  wherein  consisted 
this  cultivation  of  art,  peculiar  to  the  Egyptians,  above  all 
the  primitive  nations  of  Asia. 

In  the  next  place,  Egyptian  archsBology,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word,  claimed  a  large  portion  of  our  time  and 
attention :  an  extensive  field,  already  examined,  both  sue- 
cessMly  and  diligently,  by  Wilkinson  and  Bosellini,  which 
tiiey  were  enabled  to  do  by  means  of  the  inexhaustible 
nmnber  of  separate  objects  belonging  to  every-day  life, 
still  iQ  preservation,  and  by  the  representations  of  them^ 
vhich  are  found  in  all  directions,  far  surpassing  any  other 
ancient  remains. 

Qa  that  account  it  was  still  more  necessary  to  make  a 
stricter  investigation,  and  to  regard  it  from  a  higher  point  of 
view,  ratber  tlmn  accumulate  a  greater  number  of  individual 
things,  that  notwithstanding  obtruded  themselves  on  all  sides, 
and  which,  besides,  we  collected  ialarge  quantities,  as  material 
to  work  upon. 

Lastly,  Geography  and  Chorography,  which  travellers  are 
espedaUy  expected  to  promote,  required  to  be  more  pecu* 
littly  prosecuted.  We  must  particularly  mention  here,  that 
besides  the  peculiar  investigation  of  the  Pyramid  fields  at 
Memphis,  and  in  the  Eaium,  which  have  been  already  alluded 
to,  our  records  of  the  ruins  of  towns,  and  ancient  menu* 
ments  in  the  Nile  country,  as  &r  up  as  Sennar,  are  more 
perfect  and  exact  than  any  hitherto  made.  Wil4i  regard  to 
the  modem  geographical  names,  which  must  always  be 
riewed  in  comparison  with  the  ancient,  I  have  been  most 
particular  in  obtaining  the  Arabic  names — at  least,  through- 
out the  district  we  traversed — ^in  order  to  counteract,  as  fiir 
as  IiM-  in  my  power,'  the  insufferable  confusion  in  the  names 
which  are  marked  down.  During  the  journey,  I  nmde  special 
maps  for  the  individual  portions  of  the  eastern  mountains 
of  Effvpt  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  I  collected  geogra- 
phical accounts  from  travellers  concerning  some  remote  dis* 
tnctSy  which  we  did  not  enter,  and  which  are  but  little  known ; 
and  I  had  gec^raphical  drawings  made  of  them.  Our  in- 
ree^'gaitioiis.  of  the  iiistDrical  places  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
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have  been  alre&dy  alluded  to.  The  diBcoveij,  mentioned 
above,  of  the  most  ancient  l^ilometer  at  Semneh,  has  added, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  also  to  the  hietory  of  the  physical 
condition  of  the  Nile  valley ;  since  it  is  quite  evident,  from 
the  water  just  above  the  second  Cataract,  standing  at  that 
time  twenty-two  feet  higher  than  at  present,  and  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  Thebaid  being  contemporaneouslyirirelve 
to  fifteen  feet  lower,  that  the  &11  of  the  Nile  in  the  inter- 
mediate country  was  thirty-five  feet  greater  in  those  times 
than  it  is  now.  But  this  gradual  levelling  of  the  bed  of  the 
liver  must  have  had  the  most  decided  influence  on  the  his- 
toid of  the  cultivation  of  the  valley,  and  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  because  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  the 
district  of  Nubia,  more  especially  owing  to  the  considerable 
sinking  of  the  water,  being  inaccessible  to  the  natural  over- 
flowings, was  laid  dry,  and  could  only  be  irrigated  with 
great  difficulty,  and  imperfectly,  by  means  of  artificial  water- 
wheels. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
African  languages,  by  the  investigation  which  I  was  princi- 
pally enabled  to  make  in  the  southern  part  of  our  journey. 
1  inquired  into  and  noted  down  as  much  of  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  three  languages,  as  would  enable  me  to 
give  a  distinct;  idea  of  them.  First,  Kongara,  spc^en  at 
PaivEiir  and  the  adjacent  countries,  a  Central  Afiricon-Negro 
language.  Secondly,  the  Nuba  language,  which  is  spoken 
in  two  chief  dialects,  in  one  part  of  the  Nubian-Nile  valley 
and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  situated  to  the  south- 
west, and  also  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  interior  of 
A&ica.  It  had  hitherto  never  been  a  written  language, 
and  I  collected  together  for  the  first  time  a  piece  of  written 
Nubian  literature,  for  I  made  a  Nubian  Sheikh,  who  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  Arabic  language  and  writing,  trans- 
late the  Fables  of  Locman,  a  portion  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  from  the  Arabian 
into  the  Nubian  tongue,  and  write  down  besides  nineteen 
Nubian  songs,  some  of  them  in  rhyme,  some  only  rhythmical, 
and  translate  them  into  Arabic.  Unfortunately,  these  pre- 
cious packets,  all  but  the  Nubian  gospel,  were  lost  in 
Europe,  with  Httle  hope  of  recovery.    The  third  language 
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investigBted  by  me  was  the  Beg:a,  which  is  fqpoken  by  the 
Sliaehaii  nAiaasiy  who  dwell  between  the  Bad  Sea  ana  the 
NtLbian  !^e.  This  language  oooupies  au  inip€i>tant  posi** 
tisn  witihTefenenoe  tophilolQg7,:Binee  it  seems  to  be  abittnoh 
ef  :^e  <ariginAl  Asiatic  stoek,  of  which  iihe  Afnoan  offiiets 
may  be  eomprehended  imder  the  name  of  the  Hamitio  Ian- 
guages ;  land  is,  besides,  pactioularlj-interesting  in  our  study 
of'the  monumeiits,  because,  most  probaUy,  it  was  coioe  the 
key  ito  deeipher  the  anoient  [Ethiopian  inscriptaonfl,  num* 
beSoB  of  which  weore  dkoovered  by  us  upon  the  Islimd  of 
lifasde,  and  from  i&at  place,  in  the  Kile  valley,  as  &r  down 
as  Phil»,  These  inscriptions  ave  written  in  simple  cha^ 
nKstsvB,  £ram  dght  to  left,  and  deriye  their  origin  from  the 
powerM  nation  of  the  Meroitic  Ethiopians,  whoso  direct 
deeoendaniB  wo  behold  in  the  present  Beg'a  nations.  By 
eompainng  tbose  languages  with  the  ol^er  languages  of 
Afidea,  which  are  already  better  known,  I  think  I  s^Jl  be 
able  to  separate,  according  to  fixed  principles,  these  "  Ha- 
mitic  langiiages"  of  north  and  north-«ast  A&ica  (which  may 
fitnll  (be  neferred  to  their  xiative  home  in  Asia)  from  the 
numerous  other  languages  of  tbis.  enigmatical  continent ;  and 
1  am  now  engaged  in  .preparing  these  philological  investiga- 
^donfi  :£or  special  publication. 

I  must  finally  mention,  among  the  results  of  our  journey, 
two  collections  of  inscriptions.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
Greek  inscriptions  in  the  countries  we  travelled  through 
"were  carefully  sought  out,  and  impressions  of  them  were 
taken  upon  paper;  by  which  GrsBco-Egyptian  archaeology, 
and  more  particularly  the  learned  collections  of  inscriptions 
"which  have  lately  excited  such  lively  interest,  will  pro- 
bably be  completed,  confirmed,  or  justified  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Secondly,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  we  made  as 
perfect  a  collection  as  was  possible  of  the  so-called  Sinaitie 
JnscriptionSj  which  are  found  engraved  on  the  rocks  in  dif- 
ferent  districts  of  the  peninsula,  but  principally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old  town  of  Faran,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Serbal,  and  at  a  resting-place  of  the  caravans 
in  Wadi  Mokatteb,  situated  farther  north,  which  is  named 
after  them. 

We  were  only  able  casually  to  turn  our  attention  to 
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objects  of  Natural  Science ;  neverfcheless,  I  did  not  however 
neglect,  especially  during  remote  mountainous  journeys,  to 
coUect  specLmiens  of  stone  and  earth  from  the  more  re- 
markable localities.  We  not  only  visited  the  celebrated 
stone  quarries  in  the  chalk  mountains  of  Tura^  in  the  sand* 
stone  range  of  Selseleh,  in  the  granite  rocks  of  Assuan,  and 
others  situated  in  the  Nile  valley,  but  also  those  alabaster 
quarries  of  El  Bosra,  opposite  Siut,  which  were  discovered  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Bedouins,  in  which  last  we  found  a 
rock-inscripnon  from  the  commencement  of  the  17th  Dy- 
nasty. They  resemble  those  quarries  of  granite  and  breccia- 
verde  at  TLammamat,  upon  the  road  leading  from  Qeneh 
to  the  Bed  Sea,  which  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  also  the  porphyry  and  granite  quarries  at  G«bel 
Eatireh  (Mons  Olaudianus),  and  at  Grebel  Dochan  (Mons 
Porphyrites),  in  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated 
in  tne  Boman  period.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing an  interesting  Ethnographical  and  Natural  History 
collection  in  Alexandria,  obtamed  by  H.  Weme  during  'HLo^ 
hammed  All's  second  expedition  up  the  Nile,  which  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  4^  N.  lat.,  of  which  an  account  wafi 
published ;  and  I  received  a  valuable  collection  of  iEjgyptian 
fishes  for  the  Anatomical  Museum  in  BerUn,  from  the  cele* 
brated  French  physician  Clot  Bey.     , 
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LETTBE  I. 

Or  hoard  Oe  OrienUd  Steamer,  the  5li  ^St^ftmb$r^  1843. 

All  our  efibrta  were  taxed  to  emiblo  xm  to  depart  on  tbe 
Ist  September;  the  delay  of  one  dagr  would  have  east  us  a 
whole  month,  so  it  waft  necefleory  to  be  donUj  aotive.  A 
visit  to  Paris  was  indispensable,  andlreaehedit  in  thirfy<one 
hours  from  Londooa ;  but  two  days  were  all  that  could  be 
spared  to  procure  what  was  requisite  ia  the  way  of  pu^• 
chases,  letters,  and  notes.  I  zetusned  xiddy  laden  firom  this 
city,  OTer  rich  to  me  in  interest,  in£9rmation,  and  vanouB 
proofs  of  kindness.  Lz  London,  I  aoquiied  two  additional 
excellent  travelling  companions — Bonomi  and  Wild,  yAo 
had  ktdy  determined  to  8h«»  in  the  «peditian  «i  «i  in- 
dependent  footing.  The  former,  already  well  known  aa  « 
trayeller  in  Ifgypt  and  Ethiopia,  not  cmly  has  a  thorough  pzao- 
tical  acquaintimce  with  the  mode  of  life  in.  thoise  purts,  but 
also  possesses  a  critical  knowledge  of  Egyptian  art,,  and  is  a 
master  in  Egyptian  drawing ;  ihe  latter,  a  young  architect, 
full  of  genius,  seeks  with  enthufsasm  in  the  East  a  new  iMd 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rioh  and  yarious  ^fts  with  which  he 
ia  endowed^  At  length,  everything  was  purehased,  ptorided, 
and  packed,  and  we  had  bid  farewell  to  our  firiends*  Bonscn 
alone,  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  unwearied  feiendaiup, 
accompanied  us  aa  &r  as  Southampton^  tiie  place  of  oar 
embarkation,  where  we  ^ent  the  ev^iing  togetheor.. 

As  at  other  times,  when  landing  from  a  stmnBy  sea  after 
days  of  rough  tosaug,  w«  suddenly  enjc^  an  almost  incaiy 
ceivable  degree  of  repose  in  the  qidet  haarboo]^  altiiougb  Sat 
%  long  time  we  still  feel  the  ground  tottexing  beneath  ua^ 
and  fancy  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  breakers,  so  on  this  ooeft* 
sion  I  experienced  the  same,  though  the  case  was  rerefsed ; 
when,  afier  the  whirl  of  the  last  days  and  weeks,  and  combig 
from  the  immense  metropolis  of  the  world,  I  reached  .tiie 
harbour,  and  entered  the  narrow,  quickly  traversed  and  sur* 
yejed,  wooden  house  of  the  monotonous  wilderness  of  the 
oceaiL    AH  at  once  there  was  nothing  more  to  pnmda  and 
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to  hasten ;  the  long  row  of  more  than  thirty  chests  of  our 
baggage  had  yanished  jpiece  hj  piece  into  the  dark  hold  of 
the  ship ;  our  cabins  required  no  arrangement,  for  they  could 
scarcely  contain  more  than  our  own  persons.  The  absence  of 
disturbance  for  some  time  caused  a  new  and  undefined  kmd  of 
disturbance ;  anxiety,  without  anything  to  be  anxious  about. 

Amjong  the  passengers,  I  will  only  mention  the  missionary 
Lieder,  a  German  by  birth,  returning  with  his  English  wife 
to  Cairo.  Commissioned  by  the  English  Missionary  Sodety, 
he  has  founded  and  conducted  a  boys'  and  girls'  school 
there,  which  is  now  to  be  restricted  exclusively  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Coptic  Christians.  Lieder  has  introduced  in- 
struction in  the  Coptic  language  into  this  school,  and  has 
thus  restored  to  an  honourable  position  that  remarkable  and 
most  ancient  language  of  the  country,  which,  for  many  cen- 
turies past,  has  been  entirely  supplanted  among  the  people 
by  the  Arabic  tongue.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
still  exist  in  the  country  in  the  Coptic  tongae,  and  are  even 
used  in  public  worship,  but  they  are  only  chanted  as  psalms, 
and  are  no  longer  understood. 

We  started  from  Southampton  on  the  1st  September, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  wind  was  against 
ns,  and  therefore  we  did  not  reach  Falmouth  till  twenty- 
four  hours  afterwards,  where  our  ship  waited  for  the  London 
mail,  to  take  in  the  letters.  We  remained  several  hours  at 
anchor  there,  in  a  charming  bay ;  an  old  castle  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  on  either  side,  while  in  the  background  the 
town  forms  an  extremely  picturesque  group.  About  three 
o'clock  we  again  put  to  sea,  and  as  there  was  a  side-wind,  it 
caused,  much  sea-sickness  among  our  party.  I  consider  my- 
self fortunate,  that  even  on  the  most  stormy  voyages  I  have 
never  been  in  this  disagreeable  condition,  which  neverthe- 
less has  something  comic  in  it  for  those  who  are  not  suffer- 
ing. It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  same  motion 
which  rocks  the  child  into  a  sweet  slumber,  or  which  invites 
us  to  a  pleasure-sail  in  the  tossing  boat,  on  shipboard  owing 
to  the  dower  time  of  the  wide-swinging  pendulum,  becomes 
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intolerable  Biiffering,  aad  prostrates  the  BtroBgest  heroes,, 
mlihout,  lioweyer,  being  accompanied  by  any  serious  danger. 

The  following  day  we  reached  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
viiih  dif&culty  cut  through  the  long  and  deep  waves,  which 
rolled  out  from  the  distant  coast.  On  the  morning  of  the 
4th  instant,  Sunday,  yeiy  few  appeared  at  breakfast.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  in  spite  of  the  violent  motion,  we  assembled 
for  divine  service.  The  English  flag,  as  the  most  sacred 
cloth  in  the  ship,  was  spread  Over  the  pulpit  desk;  Herr 
Lieder  preached,  simply  and  weU.  About  four  o'clock  we . 
saw  the  Spanish  coast  for  the  first  time,  in  famt,  misty  out- 
line. The  nearer  we  approached  it,  the  waves  gnulually  fell, 
for  the  wind  blew  off  shore.  Air,  sky,  and  sea  were  incom- 
parably beautiful.  Cape  Einisterre,  and  the  adjoining  head- 
lands, became  more  dear.  We  descried  several  small  sailing* 
Teasels  along  the  coast;  and  all  kinds  of  sea-fowl  swarmed 
round  the  ship.  By  degrees,  the  whole  company,  even  the 
ladies,  collected  on  deck.  The  sea  became  aa  smooth  as 
the  clearest  mirror,  and  we  kept  the  Spanish  (Soast  in  sight 
the  whole  afternoon.  The  sun  descended  magnificently  into 
the  sea ;  the  evening  star  was  soon  follovred  by  the  whole 
host  of  the  heavenly  stars,  and  a  gloriou/9  night  •  wrapt, 
around  us. 

But  now  the  most  splendid  spectacle  presented  itself  that 
I  have  ever  seen  at  sea.  The  ocean  began  to  lighten  up,  all  the 
crests  of  the  breaking  waves  glowed  with  an  emerald-green  fire, 
and  a  brilliant  greenish-white  waterfall  fell  &om  the  paddle- 
wheels  of  the  vessel,  which  left  in  its  long  wake  a  broad,, 
light  streak  in  the  dark  sea.  The  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  our 
downward  gazing  faces,  were  lighted  up  as  bright  as  .mck)U- 
Iight,  and  I  was  able  to  read  print  without  any  difficulty  by 
this  water-fire.  When  the  illuminating  matter,  which,  ac- 
cording to  £hrenberg*s  researches,  proceeds  from  infusorial 
animalcul®,  was  most  intense,  we  saw  flames  dancing  over 
tiie  sea,  as  far  as  the  coast,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were 
sailing  through  a  more  richly-starred  sky  than  that  which 
was  above  us.    I  have  frequently  obsesrved  this  illumination 
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of  the  86m  on  ike  Maditemaean  abo»  but  never  iriih  ench 
extoordinaiy  fariUumoj  m  on  tfaui  ocoaaioiu  Tke  specAacle 
wn  quite  like  eoiclMntiiieiit^ 

finddenlj  I  ofaMrved  bekween  ihe  wBrai  D0«r]i?iBg  atreeks 
of  tfire,  whioii  mdiated  from  tiie  rewel  like  two  g%iuitie  eep- 
peosfo,  and,  jadging  hy  the  proportiaos  of  ike  Av^^  were 
afeleasfc  fren  sixty  to  eighty  ^t  loag;  they  mo^ed  m  a 
deeepttYo  »iimer,  in  luege  windings  beside  tiie'Tessel,  erossed 
tke  waves,  dipped  into  the  foam  of  tke  peddte-wheeik,  xt- 
afpesMd,  vetieeted,  burned  forwapd,  and  finally  vanished  in 
^m  diilaiice.  'For  a  feing  tme  I  coold  not  exj^ain  this  phe> 
nmenon.  I  tkoaght  of  the  old  tales,  so  ^v^jsbMj  le- 
peeted,  of  tke  huge  sea-serpents  wkidi  kave  keen  seen  from 
time  to  time.  Nothing  eonld  more  •eloselj  lesmnble  what 
waa  keve  befinre  na.  At  lengfii  it  oeeuned  to  me  thsfe  it 
migkt  kewever  onlj  be  fiiJbee  iwming  a  Taoe  with  iiie 
vessel,  and,  b^^  tkeir  rapid  mo^emaitB,  brushing  the  svahce 
of  tke  'kuaiiMias  sea,  they^  might  prodnoe  the  kng  /ita^eaks 
of  l^t  behind  them.  NeTer^lras,  the  oenlar  demonstra- 
tion xemained  as  deceptive  as  before;  I  oobM  discover 
notking  of  the  darit  fishes,  nor  determkie  tibeir  siae;  but  I 
at  Jengtk  consoled  myself  by  my  own  conjeetnve. 

LBTTEEIl/ 

I FUT  my  laat  letter  into  tke  post  in  CKbndtar,  on  the  7th 
September,  wkexe  we  employed  tke  feiw  koura  which  weee 
granted  us.  in  viewing  *tiie  citadel.  The  African  continfint 
lagr  befbte  ns»  a  light  atreslk  on  tke  korison.  Beneatii  me, 
apes  were  elaml>eiing  en  ihe  rocks,  the  onfy  ones  in  Biirope 
wklch  Hve  in  a  wfld  sMe,  and  on  that  account  they  are  ikk 
unnMdested.  In  Malta,  wkick  we  reached  on  the  llth  Sep- 
tember, we  feund  ihe  painter  Freyv  from  Bade,  whom  I  had 
known  at  Some.  He  ti^d  me  first,  by  word  of  month,  that 
he  desired  to  join  in  tke  ^cpedrtton,  and  had  arrived  eome 
dam  beCnre  from  NaplcB.  We  w»e  compelled  to  wi^neniy 
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tiiiw4^'s  fofr  the  post  from  MuseilleB.  SSisb  gwe  «a  M 
ieart  on  opporfcimitjr  io  vkifc  the  wonden  of  the  Umii; 
namfyy  fhe  gigantic  huSdix^s  disoDTBrid,  a  fev  yeaini3>ack, 
nm  Lb  Yaletta,  and  to  nuike  some  purehaaiMi.  flnoiigh 
Ideder,  I  heeame  ae^puoDitediritih  €kiliBt,  -who  has  hitfbirto 
managed  the  Matteae  atafeioii  of  the  finish  MiBaiaawny 
Sodetj,  hot  is  nowwaitdng  for  a  newdeatmatiaii,  as  peca< 
niaij  circomfitBiioes  compel -the  aociefy  to  g^ye  op  tlda  ataliaB 
entuofy.  It  gave  me  great  pleaanre  to  make  the  acqnanitanna 
of -Sob  dktiiigiiished  p^!fiMm.* 

Srom  Ibdta  ire  -were  aooompamed  hj  the  BUHdanarf 
JasAerg,  ivho,  !Hke  Qobfl^  had  Hfed  ftr  a  long  time  in 
Ahy6BiDia,aad9sidBo  w^  hnoma  to  tinguiats  hj  hia  gnon* 
BMg  of  j^ie  Amharie  langnage.  A  yoiu^  gixl  &oai  Bade  waa 
miderlflBpietecMaii — BoBraa  Dietneli,  the  bride  of  ifaeiBa» 
aioiuBj  Siapf,  iv'hohaa  married  her  here,  and  ia  new  goiog 
to  letom  -miSh  her  and  hia  ooUeaguea,  laenherg  and  Mohl- 
tnen^  .to  'fibe  Bngliah  nnsrianaiy  atation  in  Sohoai  by  the 
oart  Indian  flteamer.  Be  iroa  nuaried  in  Ae  EngiJah  ehapel, 
and  I  was  present  aa  a  ivitneaa  at  ihe  oacemoiif,  wUtk  yna 
porfentned  irxth  aimpHoit^  and  feeiiag. 

On  OQT  armal,  on  the  18th  September,  ire  fimnd  EEbkam, 
Bmesfi  Weidenbach,  and  'Freaoke,  akeadj  hero.  Shej  had 
been  waiting  for  ua  aeveral  daja. 

Mohammed  AG  had  put  to  aea  iri&  the  lleei,  aa  he  was 
impatienflj  ezpet^g  llie  arrind  of  Bami  Be^,  ivhoivaa  to 
hhig  him  inteliigenee  of  tiie  denred  reduGtum  of  taibBte ; 
ia  pboe  of  whieh,  he  had  received  the  appointment  of  Qcand 


The  8we£ah  Consnl-Genera],  d'Anaataai,  irfao  aa  tiie 
XQfaeaentative  of  our  Oosiaiil-GteneEal  Ton  ITagnery  s^ 
ahnnt,  managea  iht  affinra  of  PnuBia^  andirho  enten  iritii 
zeal  into  all  otqr  intereats,  presented  na  to-dagr  to  Ifhe  Viceroy, 

*  On  the  tadden  death  of  JBIaliop  Alezaada^  lAich  YmpgeatAduKB^ 
after  oar  departnre  ftont  Paleetiae,  Gobat,  as  k  knom,  was  lelflGlad 
^H.  M.  the  gaagof  Pmtna  to  beBiahopof  theBnmyliffJ  Binfcoppe 
01  JeroMdem.  vhuh  he  has  admlmflteved,  lay  the  tSesema  cf  >QQd»  afll- 
eMkrady  erer  rfaee  1046. 
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and  we  hare  just  returned  fiN)iii  the  aadienoe.  He  ezpiessed 
himself  much  pleased  with  the  yases,  which  I  deliyered  to 
the  Pascha  in  the  name  of  our  Sovereigny  and  he  felt  himself 
still  more  honoured  bj  the  King's  letter,  of  wfaidi  he  imme- 
diately ordered  a  written  translation  to  be  made,  and  perused 
it  with  great  attention  in  our  presence,  and  desired  tiiat  I 
should  be  informed  that  he  would  give  me  the  answer  when 
we  should  again  leave  the  country.  We  were  received,  and 
dismissed  standing;  cofiee  waa  handed  to  tus,  and  he  showed 
us  other  attentions,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  care- 
foUy  explained  to  me  by  d'AnastasL  Boghos  Bey,  his  confi- 
dential minister,  was  the  only  one  present,  and  remained 
standing  all  the  time.  Mohammed  Ali  appeared  to  be 
cheerful,  and  youthfiil  in  his  actions  and  conversation ;  no 
debility  was  visible  in  tilie  features  and  flashing  eye  of  the 
old  man  of  setenty-three.  He  spoke  witii  interest  of  his 
expeditions  up  the  Nile,  and  assured  ua  he  intended  to 
repeat  tiiem,  till  he  should  have  found  the  sources  of  the 
White  Biver.  On  my  inquiring  about  his  Museum  in  Gairo^ 
he  replied,  that  it  cartoinly  had  not  hitherto  been  very  suocesi^ 
ful,  but  that  frequently,  when  rapid  progress  was  expected  in 
Ids  enterprises,  unjust  claims  were  madb  on  him  relative  to 
these  matters  in  Europe;  since  he  was  compelled  first  to 
obtain  a  basis  and  foundation,  which,  with  us,  had  long  been 
prepared.  I  only  cursorily  alluded  to  our  excavations ;  and  in 
theoonrse  of  conversation  assumed  that  he  had  granted  us  per- 
mission to  make  them ;  this  I  am  soon  to  receive  in  due  form.* 

*  PrevioiiD  to  my  departure  from  Alexandria,  the  firman  of  tbe 
Viceroy  was  presented  to  me,  with  unlimited  permissiQn  to  make  tjl 
the  excavations  which  I  might  think  desirable,  and  with  instmctiona 
to  the  local  authorities  to  render  me  assistance.  AH  the  workmen  and 
aid  necessary  ibr  forming  and  transporting  onr  collection  of  antiquities, 
"inete  demanded  in  return  for  mon^,  through  virtue  of  our  finnai^ 
from  the  Sheikhs  of  the  neighhouiing  villages,  or  the  MuiUiirs  of  the 
provinces,  hy  the  Kawass,  who  had  been  given  us  by  tiie  government, 
and  they  were  never  refhsed.  The  monuments  from  the  southern 
regions  were  transported  from  Mount  Barkal  to  Alexandria  on  govern- 
ment boats,  and  three  sepulchral  chambers  near  the  great  Pynmjdds  of 
Oizeh  were  also  added,  which  were  carefhlly  taken  to  pieces  by  the 
aid  of  four  workmen,  sent  expressly  for  the  pufpoie  from  Borlu^  and 
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LETTEE  m. 

Cairo,  Ihe  leth  October,  1642, 

Ws  were  detained  almost  fourteen  days  in  Alexandria. 
The  whole  time  was  spent  in  preparations  for  oiir  farther 

were  pnt  on  board  a  Yessel  opposite  Old  Cairo.  I  alBo  reoeired,  befbre 
mj  departure  from  Egypt,  a  written  permit  for  the  exportation  of  the 
collection ;  and  the  objects  themseLyes  were  presented  from  the  Viceroy 
to  H.  H.  the  King  of  Prussia. 

These  peculiar  flftyours,  at  a  time  when  all  prirate  trayellers,  anti- 
quarian speculators,  and  even  diplomatic  persons,  were  expressly  forbid- 
den by  the  Egyptian  Goyemment  to  make  any  collection,  or  to  export 
antiquities,  haye  caused  many  unfayourable  judgments  to  be  passed  on 
our  expedition.  We  haye  been  chiefly  accused  of  a  thirst  for  de- 
struction, which,  under  the  giyen  circumstances,  would  presuppose  a 
peculiarly  barbarous  feeling  to  haye  existed  in  our  party;  for  as  we 
did  not,  like  many  of  our  riyals,  excayate  and  transport  the  monu- 
xnents,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  preyiously  been  inyisible,  hur- 
riedly and  by  night,  and  with  bribed  assistance,  but  leisurely,  and 
with  open  aid  from  the  authorities,  and  before  the  eyes  of  numerous 
trayellers,  an  ^sregard  in  our  treatment  of  the  remaining  monuments, 
of  which  perhaps  they  formed  a  part,  would  certidnly  haye  been  so 
much  the  more  blameable,  since  it  was  so  easy  to  ayoid  it.  We  might, 
howeyer,  trust  to  a  more  correct  judgment  than  what  is  usually  pos- 
lessed  by  the  gxeater  proportion  of  ordinary  trayellers  or  collectors, 
with  regard  to  the  yalue  of  the  indiyidual  monuments;  besides,  we 
were  not,  after  all,  in  danger  of  being  deceiyed  in  this  matter  by  per- 
sonal self-interest,  as  we  made  our  selection  of  the  monuments  not  for 
fvrselves,  but  commissioned  by  our  goyemment,  for  the  Royal  Museum 
in  Berlin,  therefore  for  the  benefit  of  science^  and  a  public  eager  after 
Imowledge. 

The  collection,  which  chiefly  on  account  of  its  historical  yalue,  may 
^  placed  on  sm  equal  footing  with  the  most  important  European 
ffiuseums,  was  incorporated  immediately  on  its  arriyal  with  the  Boyal 
collections,  without  my  remaining  myself  officially  connected  with 
it;  and  it  is  already  arranged  and  esdiibited  to  the  public.  A  more 
accurate  examination  is  b^t  fitted  to  place  the  inconsiderate  accu- 
Bations  of  more  recent,  and  eyen  German  tourists,  in  their  proper 
%h^  some  of  whom  haye  gone  so  &r,  for  example,  yery  recently, 
Herr  Julius  Brann,  in  the  JJgemeiner  Augsburg  Gazette,  as  to  charge 
US  with  the  mutilation  of  the  gods,  which  happened  more  than  8000 
years  ago,  in  the  temple  of  El  Kab.  Besides,  it  would  proye  an  .entire 
tenorance  of  Egyptian  affairs  at  the  jiresent  time,  or  of  that  which 
(we^  lends  the  monuments  of  antiquity  their  real  interest  to  us,  if 
All  were  not  deinrous  to  preserye  in  the  public  museums  of  Europe,  aa 
^oaqy  as  poeoible  of  the  treasures  of  those  countries,  which  art  tfally 
U  yalualue,  as  Uiey  are  underyalued  in  their  own  home,  and  numben 
of  whidi  are  Stfll  daily  destroyed. 
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journey.  I  saw  the  Fasclia  several  times  again,  and  found 
him  always  favourably  inclined  towards  our  expedition.  But 
we  had  gained  little  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  We  visited 
Fompey's  PiDar,  which  has  nevertheless  no  conneetion  with 
Pompey,  bat,  as  we  leam  hy  the  Greek  inscnptiom  on  "the 
baae,  was  placed  there  by  the  Prefect  Fublius^  in  honour  of 
the  Smperar  Biodetiaa.  The  blocks  of  the  foundation  are 
partly  fragments  of  older  buildings ;  the  Boyal  Ring  of  the 
second  Fsammetieoa  could  still  be  zeoognised  upon  one  of 
then. 

The  two  obeEskSi  of  which  the  one  stiD  standing  is  called 
deopatm'a  Needle^  are  very  mueh  destroyed  on  the  sides 
which  aire  exposed  to  the  weathor,  and  in  port  have  become 
totally  ille^le.  They  were  erected  by  Thtttmobis  m., 
in  the  sixteenth  century  bsiore  Christ;  at  a  later  period 
Bam sAsi  MzAXiTifr  has  inscribed  his  name,  and  stSl  later,  on 
the  outermost  l>orders  of  the  four  sides,  another  king,  who 
proved  to  be  hitherto  who%  unknown,  and  was  therefore 
gladly  .greeted  by  me.  I  must  also  mention  on  interesting  col- 
lection of  objecte  of  every  sort  connected  with  6thnc^;raphy 
and  natural  history,  whidi  was  made  by  Weme,  a  native  <^ 
Prussia,  during  the  second  expedition  of  liie  Pascha  up  the 
linie,  as  for  as  the  "White  Biv»,  in  landa  till  then  uidmoiwii, 
and  whi<^  a  fow  months  previously  had  been  conveyed  to 
Alexandria.*  It  appeared  to  me  of  such  value,  and  to  be  so 
unique  in  its  kind,  that  I  have  purdiased  it  for  our  Museams. 
While  we  were  still  there,  it  was  packed  up,  ready  to  be 
despatched.    I  tiiink  it  wffl  be  weilcome  in  B^£n. 

At  length  the  Bujurldis  (Firman)  of  the  Pasdia  waaireadj, 
and  we  hastened  to  quit  Alexandria.  We  embarked  the  ssme 
day  that  I  received  it  (the  BOth  September),  on  the  Mahmur 
dii^  canal.  Daikness  snrprised  us  before  we  had  occompflietied 
ibis  ftrst  diiRctift  departure.    It  was  nine  o'clock  "before  w^ 

*  The  jwmimJ  of  thk  expeffition  iip  the  NHe  hai  heat  linoe  pob^ 
MmA  tHMer  the  -Mt  ExpedBtion  mr  BBtdeekoiisr  der  ff^mSBat  &Bk 
WdaoM  lan,  lS4e--4Ml.  Bgr  IMU  Wenie.  VMk  a  TMIwe  Igy 
Karl  Biltar.    A  w^  and  a  talAe  vf  Hgiuwi    BoAftt  O.  Bfl|ED«r 

1848.    8vo. 
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drove  off  ftoia  our  hotel,  ou  .the  eztaafibe  and  bemitiM 

PnuycHsquaie,  in  imo  canoi^ea  bdioBging  to  H.  d'Anastan, 

pieeeded  by  the  cuBtomafy  nmners  urith  toEchsB.    The  gate 

VBB  <]f)eiied  at  the  watchword  that  had  been  giren  to  us; 

our  baggage  had  already  been  conrejed  to  ^le  boot  aome 

bouTB  previously  on  camels,  so  that  we  were  able  to  depart 

Tory  fioon  jafter  our  ontrance  into  the  roomy  veaael,  which 

I  had  hired  in  the  moming.    The  JiTile,  whidi  we  entered 

at  Afcfehy  had  taleeably  high  waves,  as  the  wind  waa  afcrong 

aod  ux&Toorable.    The  usoal  mode  dE  navigation  here,  ia 

^nth  two  pointed  sails^  which  rise  upwards  like  the  winga  of 

a  bee ;  these  ore  easily  beaten  down,  l^  e?ery  violent  gust  of 

^nnd,  not  withaat  danger,  eapeeially  in  the  daric.    I  there- 

foie  granted  &e  aaUors  permiasian  to  atop  every  atormy 
night 

The  Mowing  day,  the  2nd  of  October,  we  landed  at  8sA 
SLHikGhSE  to  viait  the  ruins  of  ancient  Sua,  the  city  of  the 
Psammetici,  famous  by  its  temple  to  Minerva.  The  4»reular 
vafls  of  the  town,  built  of  brii^fi  of  Nile  eaaHih,  and  the  de- 
serted rains  of  the  houaes,  are  alone  extant^  thexe  are  no  r^ 
mains  of  ak»ae  buildinga  with  inacriptionaeu  We  paced  i^ 
circumference  of  the  city,  and  made  a  aimplaidan  of  iihe  loea* 
liiy.  The  Acropolis  was  situated  to  the  ncorth-west  of  the 
town,  whifih  is  even  now  marked  by  tolerably  high  mounds  of 
ntttish.  We  apeiit  the  night  at  Nxklxh.  I  have  got  the 
gieat  maps  of  the  *' JDeacripfcion  de  I'Egypte'*  beside  me,  on 
vUfih  we  were  able  to  traoe  almost  every  €top  of  oar  excoiw 
sieiis.  We  haye  hitherto  found  it  aknoat  everywhere  to  be 
depended  upon. 

The  8rd  of  October  we  landed  en  the  western  bank,  to 
ioflipeoit  the  remains  of  the  old  Eosetta  canal,  and  spent 
aimest  the  whole  afternoon  till  sunset  inezaminiiig  tiie  ruiM 
dfanoldioiiDinear  Nahaseme.  No  walls  are  now  visible, 
osi^  moundb  of  rubbish,  yet  we  &und  in  the  houses  of  the 
ttidafln  tcnniMmal  stones  with  inacr^pitioos,  chiefiy  hoilt  into 
dfM»«Dai,  idMi  had  originally  belLongped  to  a  ien^e  of  Eing 
Psammeticus  I.  and  JLrsiEB  (Hopihie)*    The  ncsEt  nig^t  we 
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stopped  on  the  western  bank  at  TsnensH,  and  landed  there 
the  following  morning  to  search  for  some  rains,  an  honr  dis- 
tant firom  the  bank,  but  from  which  we  obtained  nothing. 
Xhe  libjan  desert  here  for  the  first  time  adranoes  quite  close 
to  the  Nile,  and  presented  us  with  a  new  and  deeplj  impres 
siye  sight. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  first  saw  the  Great  Pyramids 
of  Memphis,  rising  above  the  horizon ;  I  could  not  for  a  long 
time  take  my  eyes  off  them.  We  still  continued  to  sail  on 
the  Bosetta  arm ;  about  mid*day  we  reached  the  so-called 
Cowsbelly,  where  the  Nile  divides  into  its  two  principal 
arms.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  suirey  the 
noble,  wonderful  riyer  in  its  whole  magnitude,  which  with  its 
fertilising  and  sweet-tasting  water,  influences  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  on  its  banks  like  no  other 
river  in  the  world.  It  usually  attains  its  greatest  height 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  But  this  year  an  inundation 
has  occurred,  such  as  has  not  been  remembered  for  genera- 
tions past.  A  breach  in  the  dams  is  dreaded,  which  after  the 
great  murrain,  that  is  said  to  have  carried  off  up  to  the  last 
week  forty  thousand  head  of  cattle,  would  cause  "Egypt  to 
be  afflicted  a  second  time  this  year. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  Bulaq,  the 
harbour  of  Cairo.  We  rode  at  once  from  the  harbour  to  the 
town,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  considerable  stay.  By- 
the-by,  when  we  say  Caibo,  and  the  French  Ljl  Cairx,  it  pro- 
ceeds firom  a  pure  error  in  language.  The  town  is  never  called 
an3rthing  by  the  Arabs  now,  but  Masb,  and  the  country  tiie 
same ;  that  is  the  old  Semetic  name,  which  is  more  easily  pro*- 
nounced  by  us  in  the  dual  termination  Mis'raim.  It  was 
only  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  present  dty  was  founded, 
that  the  modem  Masr,  by  the  addition  El  Qa.hibxh,  that 
is  "the  victorious,"  was  distinguished  firom  the  earlier  Masb 
sii  Atiqbh,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  Italians  then  omitted 
the  hf  which  they  could  not  pronounce,  mistook  the  Arabic 
article  xl  for  their  masculine  il,  and  thus  by  its  terniination 
also,  stamped  the  whole  word  as  masculine. 
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It  wa»  just  the  commencement  of  the  MumilnumB'  holj 
tuting  month,  the  "Bamadan,  during  which  they  neither 
take  foody  nor  ''drink  smoke  or  water"  the  whole  daj, 
and  receive  no  Tiaits,  but  only  begin  the  whole  buaineas 
of  life  after  aunset;  thua  completelj  changing  day  and 
nighty  which,  on  account  of  our  Arabian  serTanta,  causes  us 
much  inconyenience.  Our  Sawass  (the  Fascha's  guard  of 
honour  that  had  been  giyen  us),  which  had  missed  the  time 
of  our  departure  from  Alexandria,  established  itself  here, 
AsonrPrussianyice-cbnsuliaout  of  health,  I  applied  to  the 
Austrian  consul,  M,  Champion,  to  whom  I  had  been  warmly 
recommended  by  Ehrenberg,  with,  respect  to  our  being  pre- 
sented  to  the  representatiyes  of  the  Fascha  at  this  place.  He 
leoeiTed  us  with  the  greatest  politeness  and  anxiety  to  serye 
ns,  and  has  obtained  for  us  everywhere  a  good  reception.  On 
mj  offidal  visits,  which,  on  account  of  the  Samadan,  were 
necessarily  made  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was 
usually  accompanied  by  Erbkam  and  Bonomi.  Oiur  torch* 
bearers  ran  before  us,  then  followed  on  asses,  first  the  Dragd^ 
man  of  the  consul,  and  our  Fascha's  Sawass,  then  we  our-* 
selves,  in  stately  procession.  We  rode  almost  across  the 
whole  town  to  the  Citadel,  through  the  narrow  streets,  which 
were  filled  with  Arabs,  and  picturesquely  illuminated  by  our 
torches,  there  we  first  paid  a  visit  to  Abbas  Fascha,*  a;  gi»nd- 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali.  .  He  is  governor  of  Cairo,  but  rarely 
there.  iProm  him  we  went  to  Scherif  Fascha,  his  representa^ 
tiye,  and  then  to  the  minister  of  war,  Ahmet  Fascha.  We 
were  eveiywhere  received  with  great  courtesy. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  I  received  a  diploma  as  hono- 
nuy  member  of  the  older  Egyptian  Society,  &om  which  the 
younger  one^  which  had  akeady  forwarded  to  London  the 
same  invitation  to  me,  has  separated.  Both  held  meetings 
during  the  first  days  after  oiur  arrival,  but  I  was  only  able  to 
attend  one  of  them,  in  which  an  interesting  paper  was  read 
hj  Ejapf,  on  certain  nations  in  Central  Africa.  The  accounts 

*  Abbas  Pasoha  baa  been  Vicevoy  of  Egypt  arnoe  tha  death  of 
Ibrahim  Faacba.  in  1848. 
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ivere  gmn.  Urn  byanoti^  of  theeowdaj  of!Ei&ne% wb^^liad 

traTeUed  ink)  the  countay  of  the  DokO'iiinttcmlDa  btMiiw, 

And  describes  the  people  there  "raoij  anieh  as-  Herodotui  d»- 

ooribee  the  Lib jaa  dwarf  xution,  accerdbg  to  the  •ocoant 

of  the  Nammnuan^  nmomtj,  at  compoeed  entiid. j  of  litfle 

people^  about  tho  sue  of  etuldreiL  ftom  ten  to  twelTe  yens 

old.    We  might  almost  imagiiie  that  thejr  were  qpooking  cf 

i^es.    As  th^  geographioal  notices  of  the  hitherto  wh^ 

imknown  land  of  the  Doha  me  also  interestbagv  I  had  tlie 

whole  pi^ier  copied^  in  oider  to  send  it  along  with  Hie  amaU 

map  which  belongs  to  it,  to  our  venerated  Sitler.^ 

On  the  Idth  (ji  Oetober  we  made  onr  first  ^ceimion  dom 

tiiis  place  to  the  rains  of  Hiijopo£es,  the  biWcal  On^ 

whence  Joseph  took  hiswiib  Asnath,the  daughter  of  a  pnM. 

Nothing  lemaiBS  of  this  highlj-praised  city,  which  pnded 

itself  in  possessing,  next  to  Thebes,  the  moat  learned  body  <^ 

priesta^  but  the  walls^  which  now  resemble  gveat  ramparto  of 

eavfch,  and  an  obelisk  still  «reet,  and  perhaps  in  its  origmal 

nta.    Th»  peculiar  interest  of  this  obelisk  is,  that  it  was 

erected  bj  King  BissmEvrssxir  I.  in  the  Old  Monorehj,  aboat 

B.C.  2800,  and  is  hj  &r  the  most  ancient  of  all  known  obeiiaks ; 

for  thebfoken  onein  thePajumat  Croeodilopolis,  which  bears 

the  name  of  Hm  same  king,  is  rather  a  lengthened  Hele,  or 

tablet,  in  the  &xrm  of  an  obelisk.    Boghos  Bey  haa  receMi 

a  present  of  the  ground  on  which  the  obelisk  stancb)  and  has 

laid  out  a  garden  round  it.    The  flowers  of  tho  garden  hare 

attracted  a  multitude  of  bees,  and  thej  have  bee»  unable  to 

fbid  a  more  commodious  habitation  tiiain  in  1^  de^  and 

sharplj-eut  hieroglyphics  ci  the  obelisk.    Within  tiie  apace 

of  a  twehremcmth,  they  hare  coTered  the  insenp^ns  of  the 

four  sides  to  such  a  degree,  l^ta  great  pmftion  of  them,  have 

now  become  quite  illegible.    Thej  had  been,  howeyer,  pie- 

*  This  paper— An  account  of  the  riyer  Goschop,  and  of  the  countries 
of  Snarea,  Caflb,  aad  Doko,  giren  bgr  a  native  of  Emuwa  («rilk  a 
]nap)^ha8  been  translated  by  Bitter,  and  was  communieated  to  the 
Geographical  Society  at  Berlin  on  the  7th  January,  1843,  and  was 
pri Atad  in  the  aMintiiI|r  isporta  of  this  socie^  in  l^o  IsMcr  piiirfr  of  Ae 
year.    P.  172— 188. 
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piifalbtod,  aad  we  liad  littto  diSeiilfy  im  our 
]ifiti.«ov  bemmpe  tiupoe  sidcMi  bear  the  bmihi  uuMtiptioit^  asid 
iih»t  eaoi  the  fourth,  ako^  diff9»  bull  UMb^ 

Yestordajy  the  Ifith  OotobeF,  vas  our  king's  bicthdaf,  and 
I  had  selected  this  day  for  the  first  visit  to  the  Gveat  F^n^ 
mide.  We  would  theie,  with  a  few  frienda,  oonuiimiioeate 
our  King  aad  our  Fatheilaiid  in  a  joyous  ftatival.  We  invited 
the  Austrinn  couaidy  Champoii ;  the  PrusaiaQ  ocsunil»  Bok^; 
our  learned  oountiyi&au.  Dr.  Pniner,  aad  SEassrs.  Idedsr, 
Isanberg;  MtUeisira^  aad  Krapf  to  join,  our  party,  some 
of  whom  hoipe^eiv  were  to  our  regret,  prevented  fiom  ait* 
tendokg. 

The  BM»ning  waa  beautilul  beyond  description,  firesh  and 
festive.  We  rode  in  a  loiig  proeession  through  the  jet  quiet 
dty,  and  tibrough  the  green  avenues  and  gardena  which  are 
now  laid  out  before  it.  Wherev<»,  almost,  that  we  met  .with 
new  ttad  well  carried  out  works,  Ibrahim  Fascha  was  named 
to  us  as  their  origixuitor.  He  seems  to  be  doing  muefa  in  aU 
parts  of  i^gfpt  for  the  embellishment  and  improvement  of  the 
country. 

It  is  im^^ossible  to  describe  the  scene  that  met  our  view 
when  we  emerged  from  the  av^aues  of  date-trees  and  acacias ; 
the  sun  rose  on  the  left  behind  the  Moqattam  hiUs^  and  iUu- 
minated  the  eummits  of  the  Pyramids  in  front,  which  lay 
before  us  iu^l^e  phun  hke  gigantic  roek  ciystala.  All  were 
overpowered^  and  felt  the  solemn  infiuenee  of  the  spl^sdour 
and  ^^nmdeur  of  tins  mi»ning  scene.  At  Old  €airo  we  were 
ixansported  aeress  the  Nile  to  the  village  of  Giaeh,  from 
which  the  largest  Pyramids  are  called  Habam  xii  Gizbh. 
¥rom  this  spot^  in  the  dry  season,  one  stay  ride  over  to  the 
Pyramids,  by  a  straight  road,  in  an  hour,  or-  little  more.  Bat 
as  the  inundatiiffi  now  stands  at  its  highest  point,  we  were 
ccHnpelled  to  make  a  great  circuit  on  long  dams ;  we  came 
nearly  as  &r  np  as  Saqdza,  and  only  reached  the  &ot  of  the 
greatest  Pyrannd  ais  the  end  of  five  hours  and  a  half. 

The  unexpected  length  of  the  ride  gave  ua  an-  a^^tite  for 
the  simple  bveak&at  which,  in  order  to  strengthen  us  for  the 
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fisoent  of  the  greatest  Pyramid,  we  partook  forthwidi  in  OHO 
of  the  old  flepulchral  chambers ;  these  had  been  here  hewii  fat 
the  rock,  somewhere  about  fiye  thousand  years  ago,  and  9X& 
now  inhabited  by  some  Bedouins.  Meantime,  a  spacioiis 
tent,  with  decorations  of  yarious  colours,  which  I  hired  in 
Cairo,  had  arrived.  I  had  it  pitched  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  great  Prussian  royal  standard,  the 
black  eagle  with  the  golden  sceptre,  the  crown  and  the  bliie 
sword  on  a  white  ground,  which  our  artists  had  themseltes, 
during  the  last  few  days,  sketched,  stitched,  and  fastened  to  a 
high  pole,  was  planted  before  the  door  of  the  tent. 

About  thirty  Bedouins  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  gathered 
around  us,  and  waited  for  the  moment  when  we  should  ascend 
the  Pyramids,  in  order  to  raise  us,  with  their  strong  brown 
arms,  up  the  steps,  which  are  between  three  and  four  feet 
high.  Scarcely  had  the  signal  for  departure  been  given,  than 
immediately  each  of  us  was  surrounded  by  several  Bedoukifi, 
who  dragged  us  up  the  rough,  steep  path  to  the  summit,  as 
in  a  whirlwind.  A  few  minutes  later,  and  our  flag  was  un- 
furled on  the  summit  of  the  oldest  and  highest  of  human 
works  that  is  knowu,  and  we  greeted  the  Prussian  eagle 
with  three  joyous  cheers  to  our  king.  Plying  towards  the 
south,  the  eagle  turned  his  crowned  head  towards  our  home 
in  the  north,  from  which  a  refreshing  wiad  blew,  and  diverted 
the  hot  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun  from  off  us.  We  also  looked 
homewards,  and  each  one  thought  aloud,  or  silently  in  his 
heart,  of  those  who  loving,  and  beloved,  he  had  left  behind. 

The  panoramic  view  of  the  landscape  spread  out  at  our 
feet  next  riveted  our  attention.  On  the  one  side  the  Nile 
valley,  a  wide  sea  of  overflowed  waters,  intersected  by  long 
serpentine  dams ;  here  and  there  broken  bj  villageis  rising 
above  its  surface  like  islands,  and  by  cultivated  promontories 
filling  the  whole  plain  of  the  valley  that  extended  to  the  op- 
posite Moqattam  hills,  on  whose  most  northerly  point  the  ci* 
tadel  of  Cairo  rises  above  the  town  stretched  out  at  their  base. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Libyan  desert,  a  still  more  wonderful 
sea  of  sandy  plains  and  barren  rocky  hills,  boundless,  colouileeS) 
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(i^peBpeofiiia%ii«t07«pI^toaib8;  and  fa^^weon  lM)tkg  the 
JssauA  JfeeropoUi^  whom  geaeial  positioaaiidniBfde  oiiliUne 
iflfg^j^mi  out  dfiorlj  and  distisctily  as  on  amap. 

m^Mifc  a  «pe0indey  and  what  isacoIledicBifl  did  it  eatl£)ztii! 

Vlttp.  Ahraham  eame  to  Sgypt  £»  the  fimt  tiiiM^  be  aaiw 

^ItaseTeiy  Pyraiaida,  wbafih  bad  been  abea^  built  Aianjoeiir 

tnrvMi  ba&cB  bia  (KUQizig.    In  the  plain  befinaaoaJffjr.ftiuneDt 

Mwnphiftj  thB-  jwsidence  of  the  hxngs  on  wboae  ,1te)bi  we 

veee  then  standing ;  there  dwdt  Joaeph,  and  ruled  the  boid 

aodec  ime  of  the  meat  powecfbl  and  wiaeat  Fbanohe  of  tibe 

Bfivi^  xoetoted  DAonarehy.    farther  awaf ,  to  die  left  of  the 

Moqattam  hSUa^  wbeie  the  frintful  hiw  ground  extenda  en 

the  eastern  apm  of  theNile»  bejrond  HelioqpoliB,  daatkigBiahed 

by  its  Obelisk,  bc^gina  the  blest  region  of  Goshen,  oat. of 

^^h  TAimtA  lad  his  people  to  the  Syrian  deaort.    It  wonld 

not,  indeed,  be  difficult  from  our  poaitiim  to  neeagniBe  that 

vacant  %-tiee  im  ttie  road  to  HeliopoIia,at  Mataneh,nnder 

whose  shade,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  country,  Mary 

TBttM  with  the  iti&ot  Christ.     How  jnanythiinaand  pil- 

gzims  of  aU  nationa  have  aiince  Tiaited  tiieae  wondars  ef  the 

worid  down  to  onraelyes^  who,  ifae  youngest  in  time,  see 

y^bnt  the  pvedeeflBsora  of  many  other  tiieuBanda  who  will 

suMsed  US,  aaeend  tbeae  Fyzttmida,  and  eontemplate  than 

wit]^  aateoisbment.     I  wiU  not  descciibe  any  fitrther  the 

thoughts  and  feelings  which  agitated  me  ducmg  titeae  mo^ 

tteaUi    Tkexet  at  the  goal  cf  the  wishes  of  BMoiy  years, 

and  at  the  sane  time  at  the  oenmencement  of  onr  eipedi- 

tbn;  there,  at  the  summit  i)i  the  Cheops-FyiaBiid,  to  whidk 

tha.fiiat  Unk'Pf  •ear  whole  mommental  hiatorieal  inquiry — 

&ot  nienal|r  for  1^  liiatoy  «f  Egypt,  but  for  that  of  the 

worldr^  immo¥eaUy  attaehed ;  there,  where  I  looked  down 

I9<m  the  wond^rfolfield  of  tombs,  finom  which  the  Moaea'- 

vand  of  science  now  calk  forth  the  shadows  of  the  anoieDt 

deid,  and  cauaea  idhem  to  paaa  be&re  the  ninor  of  hiatofy, 

i&  the  order  of  the\r  time  and  zitnk,  wdth  their  names  and 

J^itles,  and  with  all  their  peculiarities,  cuaboma,  and  annronnd^ 

u%  accompaniments. 

E 


A)  BXTUBK  TO  0AIBO« 

After  I  bad  taken  an  exact  anrvej  of  tke  neighbomiiig 
tombs,  witb  a  yiew  to  seleet  some  points  for  future  excava- 
tions,  we  oni»  more  descended  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pyramid, 
and,  providing  ourselres  -with  lights,  entered,  like  iniDen, 
the  steeply  sloping  shaft  with  some  guides,  and  reached 
l^e  gallery,  and  so-called  King's  Chamber,  by  pat^s  alresdy 
fjumiljar  to  me  by  drawings.  We  admired  th^  infinitely  &ae 
seains  of  the  enormous  blocks,  and  examined  the  quality  of  the 
stones  of  the  passages  and  chambers.  In  the  spadons  hall, 
whose  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling,  are  entirely  buiLt  of  gnmite, 
and,  therefore,  return  a  metdlic-sounding  echo,  we  sang  our 
Projssian  hymn,  which  sounded  so  powerful  and  so  solenm 
i^t  our  guides  afterwards  told  the  remaining  Bedouins  tiiat 
we  had  selected  the  innermost  part  of  the  Pyramid  to  pe^ 
form  divine  service  and  utter  a  loud  general  prayer.  We 
now  visited  also  the  so-called  Chamber  of  tiie  Queen,  and 
then  quitted  the  Fpnunid,  reserving  the  view  of  the  chambers 
which  were  more  difficult  of  access  for  a  future  and  longer 
visit. 

Meantime,  our  orientally-ornamented  tent  had  been  ar- 
ranged, and  a  dinner  was  prepared  within  it,  seasoned  by 
the  importance  of  the  festival,  of  which  only  PrussianB  par- 
too]f^  with  the  exception  of  our  two  "Kngl^f^h  companions. 
It  need  hardly  be  told  that  our  firstiK^ast  on  this  occasion, 
also,  was  to  the  king  and  his  household,  and  it  required  no 
great  eloquence  to  inspire  all  hearts*. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  passed  in  cheerful,  festive,  and 
tender  reminiscences  and  conversation,  till  the  time  for  oar 
departure  had  arrived.  We  were  stOl  obliged  to  wait  a 
quarter-  of  an  hour  after  sunset  to  give  our  servants^  onr 
mule-drivers,  and  other  Arabian  attendants,  time  to  eat  their 
frugal  meal,  as,  on  account  of  the  "Rfttnuifun^  in  gpjte  of  the 
heat  and  labours  of  the  day,  they  had  not  yet  tasted  any- 
thing. Then,  the  dear,  full  moon  guided  us  in  the  cool  and 
silrait  night  across  the  sea  of  sand  and  waters,  through  vil- 
lages and  palm-groves  back  to  the  city,  which  we  did  not 
leaob  before  midnight. 
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LETTEE  IV. 

At  tkefooi  of  the  largest  Pi/ramidj  dte  9nd  Jan^  1843^ 
SvoL  always  here !  in  full  acfcivity  since  the  dth  Noyem* 
l>er,  and  perhaps  for  several  weeks  longer  in  the  new  year* 
Bat  yet,  how  could  I  suspect  from  the  accounts  that  ha^o 
Mihesto  been  given  by  travellers  what  a  harvest  we  had  to 
gather  on  this  spot;  here,  on  the  oldest  scene  of  all  deter- 
nmiable  chronological  human  history.     It  is  strange  how 
littie  this  spot  hai9  been  examined,  though  it  has  been  the 
moat  frequently  visited  in  Egypt.     I  will  not,  however^ 
q^oarrel  with  our  predecessors,  as  we  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
fiegleet.    I  have  rather  been  compelled  to  restrain  our  desire 
to  see  more  of  this  land  of  wonders,  as  we  shall  perhaps 
have  to  discharge  half  of  our  whole  task  on  this  spot.    Two 
tombs,  besidea  the  Pyramids,  are  conspicuously  marked  on 
4;he  best  of  the  earlier  maps.    Bosellini  has  only  accuratdy 
ezmoined  one  tomb;  and  Champollion  says,  in  his  letters: 
"B  y  a  pen  h,  faire  ici,  et  lorsqu'on  aura  copi6  des  scenes  de 
kk  viedomestiqne,  sculpt^s  dans  un  tombeau,  je  regagnerai 
noB  embarcations."    We  have  given  forty-five  tombs  on  our 
accurate  topographical  plan  of  the  whole  necropolis,  whose 
occupants  have  become  knovm  to  me  by  their  inscripljons, 
and  altogether  I  have  recorded  eighty-two,  which  seemed 
worfiiy  of  nolice,  by  their  inscriptions  or  by  other  pecu- 
liarities.*   Few  of  them  belong  to  later  times;  almost  all  of 
ttem  were  built  during,  or  shortly  after  tho  erection  of  the 
p^  i^rramids,  and  therefore  afford  us  an  invaluable  series 
of  dateatfbr  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest  determinable  dvili- 
ttiisn  of  the  human  race.    The  architecture  of  that  period, 
^bout  which  I  formerly  could  only  offer  conjectures,t  is  now 
cleaaty  developed  before  me.    We  havo  thus  early  presented 

*  On  our  departure  for  Upper  Egypt,  we  had  minntely  examined  130 
private  tombs,  and  had  diacovered  the  remains  of  67  Pyramids. 

t  flee  my  essaj,  8wr  Cordn  des  cohmies  piUers  en  Egypte  et  ses  rap- 
ports avec  le  secood  ordre  Bgyptlen  et  la  colomie  Grecque  (avec  denx 
punches),  in  the  ninth  yolune  of  the  Annales  de  ITnstitut  de  Oor- 
reipb  Arch^oL    Borne,  1838. 
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to  118  alinost  all  the  different  component  parts  of  architec- 
ture ;  Bculptures  of  entire  figures,  of  all  sizes,  in  alto-reU07O 
kA  yumo^tMBwOj  tan  preaeaoted  in  aatoniahing  ntunhers. 
Ska  «I9^  is  my  nunked,  oad  beautifidlj  eKecutedi  bat  it  is 
evod^i&flitiie  Egyptians  of  that  time  did  not  yet  possess 
Huitcaamicfpinportiana  whick  ve  findprovailingat  alater 
period.* 

Tka  painiaag  OB  a  loy  fine  ooating  of  Umeia  often  haaop 
tiftd  hiyaoi  caBioeptiG%  aaad  isaonetimes  pieafinred  aa&esb 
asid  pedeet  as  if  it  had  ibeoi  done  yeatcrdaj.  Thezqpe- 
asutsitiomB  ol  the  walls  dueflj  cantaan  aoeneB  fiom  the  li& 
of  Hie  ^deoaned,  and  a|^ear  eapeoiallj  intended  to  place 
Mbee  tiie  ejoa  of  the  apectator  his  wealth  in  cattily  fish, 
game^  boate,  demealicay  Ac  Wie  tirna  baooBoe  £uailiar  vith 
ail  ihcdeteik  cf  UspciTaie  life.  Ue  Hnmaraaa  inacdiptioDS 
tecnfce  or  ftaaignafce  tliese  acesMB,  or  they  exhibit  the  often 
wid^p^boeandbing  SeaoSgr  of  the  deoeaaed,  and  all  his  tiUai 
aad  officea^  so  that  I  emiLi  almost  eompoae  a  coort  and  state 
oaieDdar  of  iEing  Chaopa,  or  Gh^hann.  The  moat  spleadid 
tomba  arTodL-*aq9«ildiieB  belonged  prindpally  to  thefriiu»i^ 
tiieiT  Tebdanrea,  or  tiie  hig^st  official  peraana  under  tiie 
Unga  beaide wbaaa  l^nramida  they  are  lidds  aad  not  unfiee^ 
giwiati\y,  I  haie  finiad  the  tomba^f  father,  bod,  and  gxaad' 
aan,  even  gxaat  graadaon^  a»  that  whole  ped^peea  of  those 
diatiagnidiod  Aiailieiv  vho^  aboYe  .6000  yeaia  ago^  fiamad 
tiie  noiriliky  of  the  bud,  are  bioaght  io  light,  ^Eie  most 
beautiful  of  ibo  tombsy  wUcdi,  with  manyoAeiSy  I  mjsdf 
diaeeirefed  beneath  the  sand,  wUeh  here  buziaa  all  tfan^ 
belongaiaaprianof  tibke&Duly  (rfXingC^Loops.   ; 

I  am  new  emplojnng  daQy  ftom  foriy  to  Eoxi^  people  is 
flocoavations  and  similar  worka  I  have  ako  made  them  dig 
initaiit  of  the  gnat  %ihinx,  to  diadose  the  amaK  temple 
whiehia  situated  between  its  paws,  and  to  expose  the  colossftL 
stele  of  a  aiqgle  bloek  of  gzaiute»«l0VBni(BBthig^andaevan 
ftet broad, whidi  forms  the  baokwall  of  the  little  tasiple, 
aod  whicli  is  aiSl  covered  up  with  sand  to  nearly  ite  eirtire 

*  See  p.  118 


A.  axoitsc. 

Mgiift.  ii  is  one  of  tlie  few  a:ioiniiiiaKl»  hes»  &Qm  He 
tiMBofifae  gremfrPfaflnMiM  of  the  New  Monne^,  aifer  tile 
eqalflioa  of  tiift  Hjkaoa;  I  Jwre  isMl  a.  plaster  eiflt  teken 
ofifc 

31»  Jl|gypliaa  mofcer  is  sofe  tlhmjm  m  9fBBa^'iji»  tm  ie 
sonetbneB  imgiiiBd  m  EoBope.  About  aunziae,  wiuML  oH 
faitei  to  ifafflr  woric,  w«  .fam  diced^r  hwHt-^^"^  <ia( 
Eabr.),  so  tlofe  ihe  siBetelian  could  hardljr  mo  tinrfiagen. 

fke  wiotor  season,  begaa  hare  witii  a.  scna  wliidi  will 

f^mfs  bo^iidfy  lememiMred  hf  mo.    I  bad  xiddeA  oni  to 

tile  ffinanalions,  when  sodng  a  lar^o  Uaok  dond  appnadi^ 

v^y  I  sent  a  aervaat  ta  tba  tenta^  to  tdce  csro  b£  tbaavlMdi 

ai  ik  beig^  to  xaLnaligfafclj,  I  'toon  soda  oAor  idha  mjaaK 

8befftiyafl»r  my  amvidaBtaizmof  windh^gan;  I  tiMBrfaaa 

ordoed  ibe  codb  a£  tiie'  tenia  to  In  aecwrody  faidi  aeoa  a 

viokil  i^Kmer  of  rain  camem  addstion,  wluch.  dmaied  aK 

oiff  liabs^  and  drove  them  into  the  arodbtoadb,  in.  wtirii  m 

oat  IdiDhen.    Erbkam  and  Tmike  vere  the  ooi^  oaea  ef 

<NS  cnmpaily  liOEe.    Snddenijr  the  stonn  beoaskO!  a  JOgmlar 

bnnkan^aiacb.  aa  I  had  nawor  w^eaaed  m  JBusopey  and  a 

baiflkina  eame  down  on  aa^  which  alauat  tasaed  Hie  daj 

iala  n%lit;    I  bad  tiia  gseateat  tmuble  ta  dime  our  Joaha 

out  of  the  grotto,  that  they  might  bring  onr  tim^  to  ti» 

meic^omha^  whaia  iit  waa  diy^  aa  eveay  moment  we  nnght 

fxpeet  iiie  oveai^tow  ef  tiae  taita.    And  it  was  nai  l<a^ 

befeve  fint  ewe  eonaion  tent  fell  doaoBy.  and  wii6A  I  Ind 

baskeaed  fmnA  that  into  my  own,  in  order  to  bdldiit  ftem 

the  inside,  ihm  aSso  brofee  dawn  alxnw  me;    After  i  had 

emwlei  e«i;,  I  £mnd  ihat  my  thin^  were  tolamUy  waA 

covered  by  the  tent,  as  that  for  ik»  pieaent  I  arigh*  teaaa 

than  ahme,  to  "psmemi^  a  still  greater  danger;    Owtorta, 

pmtBeted  from  1^  waast  wiads^  the  neath  and  west,,  lay  ta 

a  depresflioK  (tf  ilto  vaftsy,  tflwardb  wMd^  tte  pktean  a(f  tto 

^MBads  mdEfaseiB.    IVsmilHDtplaeelauidBBly  sawarapii 

BKoontain  tovvent  predpilathigy  lOba  a  g^antu;  seipant  aa 

ita  eertain  prey,  apon  our  eseampm^it,  i^aadly  half  4^ 
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Btiojed  and  l)eaten  into  the  sand,  the  principal  steen 
first  dashed  towards  the  great  tent;  another  arm  threaton^ 
mine,  but  did  not  however  quite  reach  it.  Brerything,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  floated  out  of  our  tents  bjr  the  faestj 
rain  was  carried  off  by  both  streams,  which  united  bdow  tin 
tents,  and  was  borne  a  hundred  steps  fisfftiier  into  a  deep 
hoUow  behind  the  Sphinx,  where  .a  great  lake,  which  ftvta- 
nately  had  no  outlet,  formed  itself  in  a  moment. 

Now  picture  to  yourself  this  scene !  Our  tents  riiattered 
to  the  ground  by  the  storms  of  rain  and  hail,  between  two 
mountain  torrents,  which  at  once  dug  out  a  channri  fiir 
themselves  in  the  sandy  ground,  in  several  places  six  feet 
4eep,  and  carried  down  with  them  into  tiie  muddy,  fittm- 
covered,  slimy  lake,  our  books,  drawings,  sketches.  Uses, 
instruments  of  all  kinds,  even  our  levers  and  iron  crows,  in 
short  everything  they  laid  hold  on.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
ourselves,  with  dripping  clothes,  without  hats,  securijig  iihe 
heavier  articles,  pursuing  the  lighter  ones,  wading  up  to  tbe 
waist  in  the  stream  or  lake,  to  fish  out  what  the  sand  had 
not  yet  swallowed,  and  all  this  the  work  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  whose  expiration  the  sun  forthwith  shone  again,  fSii 
proclaimed  the  end  of  this  deluge  scene  by  a  splendid  and 
brilliant  rainbow. 

It  was  difficult  to  see  at  once  what  we  had  lost,  and  whw 
we  had  to  begin,  to  bring  things  again  into  some  ordier. 
Both  the  Weidenbachs  and  Erey  had  gased,  d&om  the  tombs 
where  they  were  working,  upon  the  whole  scene,  as  a  mag- 
nificent natural  spectacle,  not  suspecting  what  we  had  ex- 
perienced here,  till  I  sent  for  them  to  assist  us  immediately 
in  preparing  for  the  approaching  night.  For  several  dnjfs 
we  continued  to  fish  and  dig  for  our  things.  Many.we^ 
lost,  much  had  become  useless ;  the  greater  part  of  what  was 
not  enclosed  in  chests  and  trunks  bore  more  or  less  tsaees  of 
this  flood.  After  all,  however,  nothing  essential  was  de- 
stroyed. I  had  first  placed  in  safety  the  great  poirtiEplioS) 
with  my  manuscripts  and  books ;  in  short,  a  few  days  nftw- 
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dea&i  the  whole  affiur  only  seemed  to  me  aiemorkable  pio- 
tue,.which  I  Bhould  be  aony  to  foiget,  -without  leaEving  any 
disagreeable  conseque&ces  behind  it. 

Since  tiben,  we  have  often  had  to  suffer  ficomTiolent  winds, 
▼hich  sometimes  fill  the  air  for  seyeral  days  together  with 
aand,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  annoying  to  the  lungs;  it 
entirely  prevents  painting  with  colours,  and  coTors  the 
drawing  and  writing-paper  incessantly  with  a  most  disagree- 
able and  constantly  renewed  coat  of  dust.  This  fine  sand 
peofibates  all  our  dothes,  enters  every  bo3[,  even  those  which 
dose  most  perfectly,  fills  nose,  ears,  and  hair,  and  is  the 
xmaroidable  ingredient  of  all  food,  solid  and  liquid. 

5^  Jamwmf. — On  the  evening  of  the  first  Christmas 
holiday,  I  sorpinied  my  companions  by  a  great  fire,  which  I 
had  caused  to  be  lighted  on  the  siunmit  of  the  highest  Pjra- 
aoid.  The  flame  illuminated  both  the  other  Pyramids  splen- 
didly, as  well  as  the  whole  field  of  tombs,  and  shone  quite 
across  the  valley  as  fiir  as  Cairo.  That  was  indeed  a 
ChriBtmas  Pyramid!  I  only  let  Abeken  into  the  secret, 
Fho,  with  his  constantly  cheerful  temper,  and  his  intellectual 
and  instructive  conversation,,  had  happily  joined  iis  on.  the 
lOUi  December.  With  his  assistance  I  then  prepared  a 
special  Christmas-tree  for  the  following  day,  in  the  £[ing*s 
Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  We  planted  a  young  palm- 
tree  in  the  sarcophagus  of  the  ancient  king,  and  adorned  it 
irith  lights,  aud  small  presents,  which  I  had  ordered  fi*o^l  the 
town  for  us  children  of  the  desert.  St.  Sylvester  must  have 
his  share  of  honours  also.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  I7ew-year*s 
Eye  iimnense  flames  rose  simultaneously  at  midnight  from 
the  three  great  Pyramids,  and  proclaimed  the  changes  of  the 
Christian  year,  &r  and  wide,  to  the  Islamite  proyinces  at 
their,  base. 

I  consider  it  to  be  a  useful  mental  regimen  to  oiur  party 
that  their  tedious  and  monotonous  labours,  more  especially 
those  of  our.  artists,  should  be  relieved  not  by  the  weekly 
holiday  of  Sunday  (mly,  but  also  as  often  as  there  are  oppor- 
-tmnlies,  by  cheerfbl  festivities  and  agreeable  diversions.  B^or 
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htm  tiie^  dBgiiteit  dkccnd  liMiorto  distorbed  the  bap^^ 
poutian  and  isbe  good-hnmoor  of  our  oonfiidftimtiazi,  wbaA 
dailj  acquires  fresh  elastidtjTT  hMt  firom  ikB  abimdaii09  et 
new  impieaDoni  Hialr  wa  veoeife,  and  fioai  tiie  mutual  le- 
cTprocatiQBi  of  the  different  natuies  and  talanta,  as  b j  of«v 
coming  the  maiuf old  dififeidtiaB  and  haid^^ 
Ijfeiteeif. 

Yon  mof  jadge  of  the  ninety  of  tiie  elemenis  of  which 
Gfuraseenibied  parfpf  is  oompoeed,  hy  the  Blibel  of  langa^[e» 
inwhiciiweeQntiniiall^inoYe^theSD^iidila&giiagoiB  ooaa* 
petendj-  Tepreieated  by  our  companioiis,  IVHd  and  Bonemi  f 
^French  and  italiin  serro  for  our  inteveemrae  wii^  tiio  >^ 
tiiozitieBy  with  Btzangevs  and  Levantine  intorpietera.  1^e 
give  ordexv,  eat,  and  travel,  in  Aiabic,  and  wo  reflect^  tdk, 
ffing^  and  liv«,  m  good  Gkxman.  Bid;  during  the  day  i^ 
uaualij  all  Hve  eepacste,  and  unintarraptedty  each  at  his  own 
woEic  We  take  oar  ooffee  bdlbie  aanziae,  and  our  diaaar 
afberminaet;  and  breakfast  during  work.  ^uaonr^i^gUa- 
men  have  already  been  enabled  to  supply  our  awelliBg  pw6- 
Mixm  irith  a  hundred  great  Iblio  aheete^  demly  eseeuiad) 
partly  in  pencil,  partly  kt  ceioaia. 
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Thx  inscription  which  was  compoBed  in  celebration  of  the 
king's  birthday  has  now  become  a  stone  monumental  tablet^ 
in  the  fsushion  of  the  old  steles  and  Proskynemata,*  and  its 
contents  are  as  follows;  the  nearer,  indeed,  it  approaches 

*  iVott^gfiMwata.  **  Sometuoea  travtUers  who  happened  to  pHW  IT'* 
temple  inscnbed  a  votive  senteDce  on  the  waHs,  to  IndicBte  theix  ra- 
apect  for  the  deity,  and  Bolicit  his  protection  during  their  journey,^ 
ooo^te  fennula  of  which  eonaained  the  adoeatiaa  (srodbmtei)  of^® 
vriter,  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  beea  inindtul  of  hia  mS$,  Ibob 
ftmily,  and  friends;  and  the  reader  of  the  inscripfion  was  sometisieB 
indaded  in  a  share  of  the  hfearinga  it  aolidted.'  The  date  of  &e  Idi^ 
xelgB^aQd  tbadigrof  the  maath,  were  also  acMedy  with  the  i^vaftaHiA 
and  parental  of  tiie  wziter^"— Tfi2iauoa'«  JMaoU  JE^g/ptr  voLJUii 
p.  395.— Ta. 
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the  nmoer  of  ilie  Egjpliuia,  idle  lew  appfojjmte  ia  it  in 
Gknnaii: 

^Tkoa  speak  the  nrvHutB  of  tibte  Emg,  whaim name  ie  the 
Sinr  AkBi>  KeoK  ov  ]^tj8Ua,  LepeivB  idie  eoibe,  Brbkan  the 
aidiiteety  tiie  Brotfaera  Weidenbaeh  the  piintneBy  Fray  the 
pBnitePy  Kanke  the  moohier,  Bononi  the  Bcnlptor,  Wild  iiie 
aidfltect:  All  hail  to  Hke  Bagiey  tee  Pbotbotos  or  thm 
Csoaa,  to  tlie  Bliiig  Tsa  Svnf  asb  Book  ov  PsuBaiA,  to  tbe 
Son  of  i^e  Sim,*  who  freed  hia  Taf^rlandy  SVederick  WiL> 
liom  the  Pourth,  the  Philopator,  the  Father  of  his  Countvy^ 
tike  GsadDiia  One,  the  Ewrooriie  of  Wiadom  and  Hiateiy, 
tiie  Guardian  of  t3ie  Bhine^  whom  G-ermany  haa  diosen,  tba 
Diisqpenaer  of  life.  May  tiie  Moat  hi^  God  pant  tie 
SZii^y  and  las  CoBsorty  the  Queen  !ffliaabetih,  the  Bick  in 
life,  liie  Tfailametor,  the  Mother  of  her  Country,  the  €h»» 
eioiui  One,  anerernBrvr  and  fong-iife  on  Eurth,  and  a  blessed 
liidiftatiQn  in  BJearen  tinongk  idl  Eternity,  hk  Hie  yeav  of 
onr  Saviour,  1842,  in  the  tenth  montih,  on  tke  fifteenth  day, 
OB  Ae  &rty-aeventh  Birthdi^  of  has  Mi^esty,  on  the  Pyra- 
mid of  JEing  Cheops ;  in  i^e  third  year,  in  ^e  flfUi  montti^ 
on  ti»  nmtii  day  of  ike  reign  of  1^  lll^esty ;  in  ihe  year 
8164  ftom  tke  eommenoamentof  1^  Sethis  pedod  nnder  tilt 
iTwMr  Meneaptkeo." 

We  left  beihind  us  the  kieroglyphio  inaeripticn  engnnred 
em  iboBe  and  painted  witiz  oil  cdbnr,  oeeopying  a  space  fifa 
bet  kinad  and  fonr  fiset  hig^  TIm  stone,  i^ecially  poliaked 
and  paepoBed  for  tise  pmrpoae,  ia  plteed  at  a  oonsideBaUe 
kn^itnBav  tiie  entraaee  into  the  PlyraBoid  of  Chec^ai. 

Itweand  to  meiitting,  that  while  the  members  of  tiie  Proa- 
siaix  e]q>edition  dedicated  this  tablet  to  ike  mneh-konovfed 
Prince  by  whom  they  were  sent  hither,  they  shonU  at  the 
same  time^  for  the  uke  of  future  trayellers,  feave  behind 
tiiem  some  traces  of  their  activity,  on  this  field  of  Pyramids^ 
where  it  was  reserved  for  them  to  gather  together  the  rich 

*  **  Every  Fhamoh  was  the  Sun  of  Egrpt»  and  over  bit  name  bore 
'  Son  oC  toe  8mi;*  and  aa  the  sun  was  Fnn,  so  each  kiii^  was  called 
Plnra.  Eadb  monarch  by  law  inherited  hia  Other's  thsona  in  lineal 
successien,  so  that  th6  incmnbent  wais  Fhra  son  of  Ffara.*^— Cr/uft/on's 
Amcieni  Egypt,  p.  32.— Tb. 
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materials  for  the  first  chapter  of  the  Scientific  HistoKj  of 
Nations. 

Do  not,  however,  belieye  that  these  are  the  importaiit 
works  which  detain  us  here  so  long.  Our  journey  has  this 
advantage  over  previous  ones — that  spots  IDlo  this  are  en- 
titled to  occupy  us  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  isn- 
sacked..  We  already  know  that  even  the  gigantic  and  nuig- 
nifioent  ruins  of  the  Theban  plain  can  reveal  nothing  which 
can.  equal  in  interest  the  Memphitic  times  of  the  Old  Mo- 
Tiacchy. 

We  must,  indeed,  one  day  depart ;  but  it  will  even  then 
be  with  the  conviction  that  we  leave  an  infinite  amomit  of 
interesting  materials  behind,  which  might  still  be  obtsbed. 
I  had  already  resolved  on  our  departure  several  days  ago, 
when  suddeidy  a  series  of  tombs,  diffe^nt  in  architeetnie, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  figures  and  hierogfyphies,  with  other 
tdtles,  and  besides,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  otherJb%«* 
namea^  again  disclosed  a  new  epoch. 

It  is  still  by  no  means  conclusive  how  much  has  been 
gained  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
but  dimly  discerned.  I  was,  however,  in  the  right  when, 
even  in  Europe,  I  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  3rd  Dynasty 
from  the  monuments.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  single  Shield 
which  could  be  safely  placed  before  the  4ith  Dynasty.  It 
appears  that  the  builders  of  the  great  Pyramids  desired  to 
assert  their  rights,  to  having  formed  the  commencement  of 
monumental  history,  although  it  is  as  dear  as  day  that  they 
were  not  the  first  to  build  and  to  inscribe  their  monuments. 
We  have  even  now  found  many  kings'  names  hitherto  mi- 
known,  and  variations  of  other  names ;  thus : 


u 

u 


IP 


HIBAEir. 


u 

USESSXX'. 


H 


AITA. 
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ISie  name  which  I  had  hitherto  read  AKOHmiA,  in  the 
detailed  and  painted  inscriptions,  which  throw  no  incon- 
siderable light  on  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  hieroglyphicai 
images,  exhibits  a  decidedly  different  sign  from  the  well- 
known  group  t]  J^  -^  p  Amchtt,  namely  ^  about  the 
pronmidation  of  which  I  am  still  in  the  dark. 

There  is  nothing  to  alter  with  respect  to  the  assignment 
of  the  great  Pyramids.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  after  our  re- 
searches, that  the  second  Pyramid  really  belongs  to  Scha&a 
(more  correctly  Chafra,  the  Chephyren  of  Herodotus),  as 
the  first  does  to  Ghufu  (Cheops),  and  the  third  to  Menkera 
(Mykerinos,  Mencherinos).  I  think  I  have  now  discovered 
the  pathway  up  from  the  valley  to  the  second  Pyramid ;  it 
led  directly  to  its  temple,  past  the  Sphinx,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  at  an  early  period.  The  number  also  of 
the  ^ramids  continues  to  increase.  I  have  found  three, 
in  Abf  EoABOH,  in  place  of  one  hitherto  known,  and  two 
fields  of  tombs.  Two  l^^ramids  once  stood  also  at  Zattdst 
EL  Abbuk,  a  village  which  has  now  almost  disappeared,  and 
there  is  a  great  field  of  ruins  adjoining  to  it.  The  careful 
researches,  measurements,  and  notes  of  Perring,  in  his  beau- 
tiful work  on  the  Pyramids,  save  us  much  time  and  trouble. 
We  are  thus  the  more  able  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
private  tombs,  and  their  hieroglyphical  representations,  such 
as  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  Pyramids.  But  nothing  is 
jet  determined,  nothing  is  ripe  for  definitive  arrangement, 
though  wide  prospects  open  before  us.  Our  portfolios  swell ; 
many  things  have  been  cast  in  plaster,  and  among  them  the 
great  stele  between  the  paws  of  the  colossal  Sphinx  &om  the 
first  year  of  Tuthmosia  IV, 

LETTEE  VI. 

Thu  Fyiromdi  of  Gizeh,  \1th  January^  1848. 

I HATB  ordered  ten  camels  to  be  here  to-morrow  evening, 
ttiat  we"  may  start  for  Cairo  the  day  after  to-morrow,  before 
sonrise^,  with  the  original  monuments  and  plaster  casts,  of 
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widch  we  lisfe  alieadj  eoUectad  a  bonsideniUs  minkeB^  taxi 
we  ihall  depoBtt  them  ^eze^  till  our  ratanLfiroiatiie  fibaftfai 
Xhia  will  be  tiie  commwicement  of  our  deparixoDe  foe  Sftot. 
A  aeriBB  of  tondbB^  cnly  xeoently  dieoOTrered,  bekmgBgr  to 

the  Djiumtiea  wliicli  immediatelj  sueeeod  ifcat  of  Cheops^ 
has  already  delayed  oiu  departure  once.  The  5th  Dynasty, 
which  in  Africanus  appears  as  tiie  Elephantine  CoHateal 
Dynasty,  and  as  such  was  not  to  be  expected  here,  now  Bbs 
complete  beibre  us,  and  in  substwace  such  as  X  already  had 
constructed  it  in  Europe.  The  gaps  hare  been  filled  up  with 
three  Idngs,  whose  names  were  hitherto  unknown*  At  tha 
same  time,  several  Mngs,  who  had  Mtherte  been  merdy 
yisionaryi,  were  added  to  the  7th  and.  8th  Dynasties^  fiom 
wUch  we  had  Utherto  obtained  no  monumental  names* 
The  reference  to  the  5th  Dynasty  as  the  immediate  succesioi 
of  the  4th,  is  of  invaluable  importance,  and  would  in  itself 
alone  richly  repay  us  for  our  residence,  of  many  moTithi  in 
ibis  place.  We  are  still  always  occupied  with  buildings, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions,  which,  by  the  Boyal  Bitigs  being 
miire  exactly  defined,  will  be  placed  in  a  fiourishing  epoch 
of  civilisation,  betwemi  thr^e  and  Jbur  thousand  jesan  before 
Christ.  These  numbers,  hitherto  so  incredible^  cannot  be  too 
frequently  called  to  the  remembrance  of  ourselves  and  otheBS; 
the  more  criticism  is  thereby  challenged,  and  compelled  to 
make  earnest  researches  on  the  subject,  so  much  the  better 
for  the  cause.  Conviction  wID  immediately  follow  in  Hie 
steps  of  stimulated  criticism,  and  we  shall  then  at  length 
approach,  the  results  which  are  connected  with  it  in  all 
branches  of  antiquarian  research. 

A  roll  of  papers  wiQ  be  sent  to  you  along  with  this  letbeiy 
which  contains  several  drawings,  that  we  have  taken  from 
the  sepulchral  chambers  in  this  place.  They  are  excellent 
samples  of  the  oldest  Ardiiteetare,  Sculpture,  and  Fainting 
which  the  hiatofy  of  art  can  produce,  and  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  j^ieserved  that  we  have  &und  on  i^e- wdioie  iieid  of 
tomba.  I  hope  that  we  shall  one  day  see  these  aepoMwaJ 
fJiamiiffls  ananged  in  p^eet  order  in  the  iNTew Huseaaia 
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BerSn.  Tllat  indeed  would  be  the  Airesfc  trophy  that  wb 
eoidd  C8nry  ofot  of  Egypt.  Their  tnnspozt  ndUl  oertunl^  lie 
sfciended  with  BOfme  dMcnliaeB^  fer  yoa  will  ewSj  Me  by 
^km  dimensianB  that  efdinaiy  means  would  not -in  tUa  case 
be  inffie^t.  Ibarre^  therefore,  as  a |»eliBnnaiy  atep,  wnttaa 
a  letter  direet  to  his  Majeety  the  Xing,  and  inqiiiBed  whether 
it  voold  not  lye  possible  to  send  a  yeaael  heve  eKpiessly  £Dr 
fins  purpose,  eother  next  year,  or  atlte  ooai<diision  of  oar  ex- 
pedition, wftb  wvffkmen  and  implements,  to  take  l&eee  mo- 
nomeDts  to  pfeces  in  a  mcfre  ^aiUM.  maniuBr  than  we  axe 
capable  of  doing,  «nd  to  Imng  them,  with  Aa  otikencolleG- 
&n»,  to  Bei&i. 

Six  of  the  subjoined  sheets  contain  drawings  of  a  a^ul- 

dxal  chamber^  wMeh  I  mys^  discoTered  beneatb  the  sand, 

and  nbose  oolours  are  preserved  almort  as  freab  and  pecfect 

88  yoa  see  tbem  in  the  drawing.*    It  belongs  to  a  Brince 

Me^et,  and  as  he  was  a  priest  dT  OHirnr  (Ohxobb),  atnd  as 

he  had  called  one  of  his  sons  CBTTEu-iCEBpiruxsxa,  .fmd  poa- 

sessed  eight  Tillages,  t^  names  of  wMsh  are  eombinad  with 

tiiat  of  Ohnf  a,  and  as  the  situation  of  the  tomb  is  cm  tte 

western  aide  dt  the  Pyramid  of  Chufo,  and  tiie  style  of  the 

lepresentstions  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  it,  it  is  m^re 

than  probable  iliat  Merhet  was  a  son  of  Chuf u,  from  which 

cinmmstance  aHl  the  representationB  become  still  more  in- 

teresting.    l^is  prinee  was  at  ik»  same  time  supeiintendent 

of  all  -^6  reyal  bmLdings,  tbra^efere  he  filled  i^e  office  of 

^  (Hef  of  tlie  Soard  of  Works"  (Oberhofbaunriih),  a  Idgk 

snd  important  position  at  that  period  of  most  mt^nifLoeot 

bidldingB,  whicb  we  have  frequently  seen  ooeupied  by  princes 

and  royal  relativeB.    We  may  therefore  conjeetore,  that  he 

alsD  himself  superintmided  tl^  "building  of  the  largest  Pyrar 

*  The  ctflonmliATe  now,  alas!  almost  entiTdj  ^appeased.  Oinng 
to  tile  VBatBKpal  gnda  of  the  atone  all  the  x^reseiitvtioDs  were  pxe- 
ptied  wi1h,  a  thin  layer  of  Ikne  for  the  gsoundwork,  before  they  were 
pointed;  this  lune  has  peeled  off  in  the  transport  and  hy  the  action  of 
the  damp  sea  air,  so  t£tt  tbs  rongfa  scidptiiie  alone  remains.  In  the 
Work  on  ibe  Honmnents  of  the  Frassian  Expedition  (Dir*  IL,  sheet 
19— S2),  the  eolours  have  heen  given  fidthftaSy,  as  tliey  were  piuiai  f  ud 
in  their  original  freshness  when  covered  I77  w»  send. 
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mid.  Is  not  this  alone  suficient  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
transfer  the  beautifullj-constructed  sepulchral  chamber  of 
this  princely  architect  to  Berlin,  which  otherwise  will,  sooner 
or. later,  be  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  and  be  used  to  build 
their  ovens,  or  be  burnt  in  their  lime-kilns  P  There,  it 
would  at  least  be  preserved,  and  be  accessible  to  the  ad- 
miration or  the  study  of  those  who  are  eager  after  know- 
ledge, so  long  as  European  art  and  science  teach  us  to  value 
sudb  monuments.  To  reconstruct  it,  a  space  must  be  left 
perfectly  free  of  6  m.  80,  (19  feet  8  inches)  in  breadth,  4  m. 
60,  (15  feet)  in  height,  and  3  m.  80,  (12  feet  6^  inches)  in 
depth,  and  this  might  surely  be  reserved  for  it  in  the  New 
Museum.* 

I  observe,  that  such  chambers  form  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  entire  structure  of  the  tomb,  and  were  not  intended 
for  the  reception  of  the  mummy.  The  tomb  of  Pnnce 
Merhet  is  above  70  feet  long,  45  broad,  and  15  high.  It  is 
49olidly  constructed  of  great  square  stones,  with  slanting 
outer  sui&ces.  The  chamber  is  alone  left  vacant,  and  one, 
or,  as  in  this  instance,  two  square  shafts,  leads  £rom  the  flat 
roof  through  the  building  down  to  the  living  rock;  at  the 
bottom  of  which,  about  60  feet  deep,  rock-chambers  open  at 
the  side,  in  which  the  sarcophagi  were  deposited.  I  have 
carefully  preserved  the  venerable  remains  of  the  skull  of  the 
ancient  prince  of  the  house  of  Cheops,  which  I  found  in  his 
munmiy  chamber.  We  found,  alas !  Httile  more,  as  this  toml^ 
also,  like  most  of  the  others,  had  been  long  ago  broken  open. 
The  entrance  originally  was  closed  by  a  slab  of  stone.  The 
chamber  above  ground  alone  remained  accessible  at  all  times, 
and  was  therefore  ornamented  with  repres^itations  and  in: 
scriptions.  Here  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  dead  were 
brought  to  the  occupant  of  the  tomb.  It  was  generally  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  the  deceased,  and  so  far  corresponded 
to  the  temple  that  was  erected  before  every  pyramid  belong- 

*  After  our  return  firom  the  south,  two  entire  aepnlchral  chamhers, 
betides  the  one  here  mentioned,  were  taken  to  pieces  and  brought  to 
Europe.  All  three  are  now  reconstructed,  with  the  other  monumeDts» 
in  the  New  Musejim  at  Berlin.    ^  Letter  ZXZy. 
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iDg  to  a  long,  for  his  worship.  Like  those  temples,  these 
cbambers  have  also  their  entrance  always  from  the  east.  The 
shafts,  like  the  Pyramids,  lie  behind,  to  the  west,  because 
the  deceased  "was  believed  to  be  in  the  west,  whither  he  had 
gone  with  the  setting  sun,  to  the  Osiris  of  Amente. 

The  seventh  sheet  finally,  contains  two  pillars,  and  their 
architrave,  from  the  tomb  of  a  royal  relative,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  the  prophet  of  four  kings,  and  whose  name  waa 
Ptah-nefiru-be-u.  The  tomb  was  constructed  later  than  that 
of  Prince  Merhet,  in  the  fifth  Manethonic  Dynasty.  It 
belongs  to  an  entire  group  of  tombs,  whose  architectonic 
plan  and  connection  with  one  another  is  very  remarkable, 
and  which  I  have,  ther^ore,  completely  divested  of  sand,  and 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  while  previously  neither  the  en- 
trance, nor  anything  but  the  extreme  summit  of  the  outer- 
most endrcling  walls,  were  visible. 

I  also  send  you  the  whole  plan  of  this  tomb,  besides  one 
of  those  contiguous  to  it,  but  I  think  I  shall  only  bring 
away  with  me  the  architrave,  and  the  beautifiilly  painted 
pillars  of  the  most  southern  chamber,  which  can  be  easily 
removed.  On  the  architrave  appears  the  name  and  titlesi 
of  the  deceased,  who  is  also  represented  at  full  length  on 
the  four  lateral  faces  of  the  pillars.  Ami,  the  father  of  the 
deceased,  appears  on  the  front  sides  of  the  northern  pillars ; 
AsiSKEr-Aiii'OH,  his  grandfather,  on  that  of  the  southern. 
The  pillars  are  twelve  feet  high,  slender,  and  as  usual, 
^hout  capitals,  but  with  the  abacus. 

I  have  entirely  isolated  the  whole  chamber  at  the  tomb 
of  Prince  Merhet ;  but  for  the  present  I  have  relinquished 
the  idea  of  taking  it  to  pieces,  as  this  is  not  the  most 
bvourable  season  for  its  removal.  I  have  therefore  caused 
this  tomb|  as  well  as  the  other,  to  be  refilled  with  sand;  and 
When  I  arrive  at  Cairo  to-morrow,  I  shall  obtain  an  order, 
to  prevent  any  of  the  tombs  that  have  been  opened  by  us, 
fromheing  robbed  of  their  stones*  It  is  really  revolting  to 
see  how  long  lines  of  camels  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
come  here  daily,  and  march  off  again,  loaded  with  builduag 
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stones.  Fort»mateiy-^orisnotevei7tUngftriihebeBlH-to^ 
aoeommodatiiig  FeUi^  mre  mcce  ofctracteA  hj  €he  Pwn- 
melie  tombs,  thsA  1^  those  beloim^iig  to  ihe  mosl  juqcbbdI 
B^rnaeties,  in  vfloA  tiie  gresfc  blodks  bbb  npt  soffifflwiitiy 
manageable.  I  begin,  however,  to  ba^e  mine  serions  fiaara 
for  ^  tombs  <if  HbB  Sih,  «Bid  712l  Djnastiea,  'vbieh  htvQ 
been  bnUt  irith  fltanes  of  &  mofe  moderate  siae.  Tea- 
terdii^  a  beantifol  ataixdiiig  pillar,  ooTeBBd  witk  insenptioDa^ 
which  was  just  geing  to  be  aketdied,  was  oveiturBedby  the 
robbers  behind  onr  badka.  Thej  do  not  seem  to  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  breaking  it  to  piebes.  The  people  hese  are  m 
degmanate  that  their  alveqg;^^  is  qiute  JnaiifBciont,  withaS 
their  asndoify,  to  deatvoj  what  their  great  predeceaBorabATe 
erected. 

A  few  days  ago,  -we  fimnd  a  small  obeHak  ereei^  in  ite 
original  position,  in  a  tomb  from  tibe  GommenoBmcait  ef  tha 
Wk  BfSAsfy.  It  is  only  a  lew  feet  high,  bat  in  good  pre- 
aerratioB,  and  with  iSie  name  of  the  occupant  of  /Aetoidb 
inseribed  upon  it.  This  &nn  of  monument,  which  is  fint 
caaiqvicDOua  in  1^  Kew  Monarehj,  is  tims  remo^red  several 
DyxUfcstaes  fiurtiier  back  in  the  Old  Monareii^,  even  Sam  the 
Obdiak  of  Heliqpolis. 

LETTBE  TIL 

SaqSnt,  tie  l%A.Metnii,  1841. 
A  SHOBT  time  ago,  I  made  an  excursion  witk  Alteken  and 
Bonemi  to  ttie  more  diafcant  Pyramids  of  laaelit  and 
Meid4m.  The  hist  eapeoially  interested  me  6adxem^,asil 
has  solved  in  a  gesoer^  maimsr  some  emginas  m  the  stnic^ 
tore  of  the  i^rsanids,  which  had  long  occupied  mj  mind.^ 
As  an  exception  to  tiie  genieial  rule,  it  lies  ahnoel;  in  the 
lower  plain,]n  Hie  immediate  neig^boazhood  of  Bahr  Juaaa^ 

*.  A  aepazafe  essay,  ITeber  den  Baa  der  Fjrramiden,  was  sent  bj 
me  to  the  Koyal  Acad^y  of  Sdences  in  1843,  and  it  was  prhitied  m 
etmsequenoeofaresclatloBcftheardof Aagustofthatyear.  Seethe 
iCoiSfiiljr  BepoBt  (MQBafs  Beiichl^ef  the  AoadeDi^',  laiS,  p.i;;7-iS0ai 
with  three  Plates. 
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nod  k  only  just  vemoved  out  of  reach  of  the  inimdation ; 
but  it  nses  up  so  high  and  stately  from  the  flat  surface  of 
tkiS  surrounding  country,  that  it  attracts  notice  even  from  a 
great  distance.  Its  square,  sharp-angled  tower-like  centre, 
which  diminishes  slightly  at  the  aununit,  namely,  at  an 
aogle  of  74°,  rises  from  an  envelopment  of  rubbish,  which 
smrcmnds  it  almost  half-way  up,  to  the  height  of  120  feet* 
Anotlier  hundred  feet  higher,  there  succeeds  a  platform, 
bom  which  rises  a  more  slender  tower  of  moderate  height, 
in  the  same  angle,  which  again,  in  the  centre  of  its  flat 
upper  sm&ee,  bears  the  remains  of  a  third  elevation.  The 
.vidla  of  the  principal  tow^  are  for  the  most  part  smoothly 
polished,  but  have  stripes  at  intervals  that  have  been  left 
roagh,  the  cause  of  which  at  first  appeared  almost  inex- 
plicable; but  on  more  minute  examination,  I  also  found  in 
the  iateiior  of  the  half-destroyed  building  which  surroimds 
the  base,  some  rising  walls  that  were  smooth|  and  having  the 
same  angle  as  the  tower ;  in  &ont  of  these,  again  lay  other 
valk,  wlach  followed  one  upon  another  like  scales.  At 
l<esgth  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  whole  building  had  pro- 
ceeded from  a  small  Pyramid,  which  had  been  erected  in 
atages  of  about  forty  feet  high,  and  then  first  incareased  and 
heightened  simultaneously  on  all  sides,  by  superimposed 
.oovi^gs  of  stone,  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  till 
^length  the  great  steps  were  fiUed  up  so  as  to  form  one  com- 
moB  flat  side,  giving  the  usual  pyramidal  form  to  the  whole. 
This  gradual  growth  explains  the  enormous  magnitude  of 
PSKticolair  Pyramids,  beside  so  many  other  smaller  ones. 
&eh  king  begokn  the  building  of  his  Pyramid  as  soon  as  he 
aBjoeaded  the  throne ;  he  only  designed  a  small  one,  to  ensure 
himself  a  complete  tomb,  even  were  he  destined  to  be  but  a 
4w  yeaiB  upcai  the  throne.  But  with  the  advancing  years 
^  his  reign,  he  increased  it  by  successive  layers,  tfll  he 
ihought  that  he  was  near  the  termination  of  lus  life.  If  he 
£ed  dunng  the  erection,  then  the  external  covering  was 
^ae  completed,  and  the  monument  of  death  finally  re* 
^iM^d  proportionate  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  king. 

r 
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If,  in  the  course  of  oenturies,  all  the  other  conditions  whiclt 
determine  onr  calculations  had  equally  remained,  then,  as 
hj  the  rings  of  a  tree,  we  might  even  now  have  been  able  to 
calculate  the  years  in  the  reigns  of  particular  kings,  by  the 
coatings  of  the  Pyramids. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  enigma  of  the  bearded  giant 
Sphinx  still  remains  imsolved !  When,  and  by  whom,  wai 
the  colossal  statue  erected,  and  what  was  its  sigoificik 
tion  P  We  must  leave  the  reply  to  ^lore  fortunate  suoces" 
Sors.  It  is  almost  half-coYered  up  with  sand,  and  the  graiute 
stele,  above  eleven  feet  high,  which  stands  between  the  paw8^ 
and  which  in  itself  forms  the  back  wall  of  a  small  temple, 
which  is  here  inserted,  was  totally  invisible.  Even  the  im- 
mense excavations  made  by  Gaviglia,  in  the  year  1818,  bad 
long  disappeared,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  trace  behind.  By  meant 
of  between  sixty  to  eighty  persons  labouring  for  whole  days 
together,  we  almost  reached  the  base  of  the  stele,  a  drawing  of 
which  I  caused  immediately  to  be  made,  as  well  as  an  XEOspM^ 
sion  on  paper,  and  also  a  plaster  cast,  in  order  to  set  it  up  one 
day  in  Berlin.  This  stele,  on  which  the  Sphinx  is  itself  repre- 
sented, was  erected  by  Tttthmosis  IY.,  and  dates  from  the  fint 
year  of  his  reign.  Thus,  he  must  have  found  the  Colossus 
already  there.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Sphixuc,  itt 
Egypt,  as  a  portrait  of  the  king,  and  generally  indeed,  for  that 
of  a  particular  king,  whose  features  it  is  said  to  represent; 
therefore,  with  the  single  exception,  as  fur  as  I  am  awaxe,  of 
one  female  sphinx,  which  represents  the  wife  of  T^ing  HorDB» 
they  are  always  andro-sphinxes.  In  the  hien^lyphic  written 
character,  the  Sphinx  is  called  Neb  (the  Lord),  and  fixnas 
e,  g.  the  middle  syllable  in  the  name  of  the  King  NiCirA* 

But  what  king  does  our  Colossus  represent?  He  statids 
in  front  of  the  second  Pyramid,  that  of  Schafra  (Chephren)* 
not  exactly  in  the  axis,  yet  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  tem- 
ple, which  stands  before  it,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  rock 
beside  the  Sphinx  on  the  northern  side  was  intended  l^  it'^ 
counterpart.    Sphinxes,  rams,  statues,  and  obeliaks,  used  be^ 
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ndes  always  to  stand  in  former  times  in  pairs  before  the  enr 
Imnoes  of  the  t^nples.  But  what  a  powezfbl  impiession 
wodd  have  been  made  on  the  approaching  worshipper  bj 
two  sach  giant  watchmen,  between  which  the  ancient  path* 
wajlednp  to  the  Temple  of  Chephren.  Thej  would  haye 
been  worthy  of  that  period  of  vast  colossal  monuments,  and 
in  due  proportion  with  the  Pyramid  which  rises  up  behind. 
I  cannot  deny  that  this  connexion  would  be  most  satis&ctory 
to  me.  What  other  motiye  would  haye  induced  the  Theban 
kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  who  are  alone  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  New  Monarchy,  to  adorn  the  Memphitic  Eield  of 
BesA  with  emch  a  wcmder  of  the  world,  if  entirely  uncoD^ 
neeted  with  what  surrounds  it.  In  addition  to  this,  upon 
the  steles  of  Tuthmosis,  the  name  of  King  OhxphUit.js 
inscribed  in  a  line,  which  farther  on  is  almost  entirely  broken 
Away;  a  portion  of  his  Name-Shield,  unfortunately  .quite 
isolated,  has  been  still  preseryed,  therefore  undoubtedly  it 
had  some  sort  of  reference  to  the  builder  of  the  Pyramid 
which  is  situated  behind  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  indeed,  the  question  arises :  If  King 
Chephren  was  represented  here,  why  does  not  the  image  bear 
his  name  ?  It  is  rather  designated  as  Ejlbbm-ohu  (Eoms 
in  the  Horizon),  that  is,  as  the  image  of  the  Sun-god,  tile 
embbm  of  all  kings,  and  also  Hasmaohis  in  one  of.  the 
Greek  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  front  of  the 
%>hinz.  It  does  net  appear  to  me  altogether  improbable 
that  PUny's  &ble  is  founded  on  this,  who  makes  a  King 
Amasis  (Armasis)  be  buried  in  the  Sphinx;*  for  we  surefy 
cannot  suppose  it  was  •  a  real  sepulchre.  Another  consider%- 
tion  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  I  haye  not  in  general  met 
with  the  image  of  the  Sphinx  in  that  oldest  period  .of  the 
hoilders  of  the  Pyramids ;  yet  too  much  stress  need  not  be 
Udanthis;  thelbnnof  the  Sphinx  is  not  often  found,  eyen 
HtinsoiptioiEiB  or  representations,  in  the  New  Monarchy.  Xn 
Aogt^ihe  trtte'(£dipusis  still  wanting  for  this  king  of  all 

*  Ifaaye  spoken  more  at  length  on  this  in  my  Ohrondlogy  of  tlw 
Sgyptiant,  yoL  ir  P*  294. 
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■pbiazes.    He  wbo  can  eleor  away  the  inexhauaiiUe  ^aoA^ 

cm.  flspoae  to  Tiew  the  baae  of  ^e  Spbiax,  tbe  aucLent  pajbh* 
waj  to  tbfi  temple,  and  the  amroimding  hiUay  mi^  aooa 
mtore  to  decide  thiB  qaestion. 

The  enigmaa  of  hiatorj  are  in  this  land  associated  with 
manj  enigmaa  and  vondeni  in  natuze,  which  I  must  not 
leave  wh<^7  mmoticed*.  Imnst  at  least  deacsrihe  to  joiii  the 
most  recent. 

I  had  descended  into  a  mummy-pit  wilii  Abeken,  that 
we  might  open  aome  sarcophagi  we  had  diseorarec^  and  L^waa 
not  a  little  astonished,  on  stepping  out»  to  find  mya^  in  an 
aEfciul  snow-stoim  of  locusts,  which  almost  dark^niig  tiie 
sky,  mored  ahore  our  heads  in  hundreds  of  thousands  from 
the  desert  in  the  south-west  towards  the  Talley.  I  £uieied 
it  was  a  sing^  flight,  and  in  haste  called  the  others  out  of 
the  toinhs,  that  they  might  witoess  the  Egyptian  wonder 
befiMre  it  had  passed  away.  But  the  flight  eoutisued^  in- 
deed the  workmen  said,  it  had  even  begun  an  hour  pievioiislj. 
We  now  ohaerred  for  the  first  time,  that  the  whole  counlay, 
&r  and  wide,  was  covered  with  locusts.  I  s^it  a  sewant 
mto  the  deaert  to  find  out  the  breadth  of  the  flight.  He 
nn  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  th^x  xettumed,  and  said 
that  still  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  see,  he  could  diaoover 
no  termination.  I  rode  home,  still  in  the  midflt  of  ihe 
atoim  of  locusts.  They  fell  down  in  heaps  on  the  border  o£ 
the  fruitful  plain;  and  so  it  lasted  the  whole  day  through, 
till  evening,  and  so  on  the  next,  from  morning  till  nighty 
to  tiie  third,  indeed  to  the  sixth  day,  and  even  longerv  ^>t 
in  lesa  numerous  flights.  The  day  before  yesterday,  a  atorm 
of  rain  seems  for  the  first  time  to  hare  beaten  dowsi  the 
Bear-guard,  and  destroyed  them  in  the  desert.  !Die  Arabs 
make  great  smoking  fires  in  thehr  fields,  they  zattla  and 
scream  all  day  long  to  protect  thdr  crops  from  tiie  unex- 
pected isvanon.  But  it  will  aiail  them  little.  GEhese  inS- 
Uopia  of  gramiaiTorous  winged  insects  cover  even  the  ad- 
jacent sandy  plain  Uke  a  new  living  vegetation,  to  sueh  a 
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degEea,  that  aeaxeelj  anything  is  ta  be  mm,  a£  the  gnmnd ; 
and  when  thej  Bwarm  up  £coin  inj  point,  ikej  fidl  down 
again  on  'whatever  is  in  the  immediiite  neighbourhood ;  ez> 
hausted  hj  their  long  journey,  in  tiieir  eagemeBB  they  fill 
their  hollow  stomachs,  and,  as  if  conscious  of  their  enormoafi 
nmnbors,  they  appear  to  have  lost  evefti  all  fear  of  their 
iiatund  enemies,  man,  animals,  smoke,  and  noise.  Bat  what 
is  most  wonderful  to  me,  is  their  origin  irom  ike  naked 
deKrt,  and  the  iiistinct  wUoh  has  led  them  from  aoiae  OHBB 
across  the  inhospitable  sandy  sea,  to  the  rich  pastures  of  the 
Me  valley.  The  last  time  that  this  land-plague  of  Egypt 
exhibited  itself  to  a  similar  extent  was  above  fourteen  years 
ago.  The  people  say  that  it  is  sent  by  the  comet  whidi  we 
hare  obserred  in  the  south-west  for  the  last  twelve  days,  and 
which  now,  in  the  hours  of  evening,  sinoe  it  is  no  longer 
outshone  by  the  moon,  again  stretches  its  magnificent  tail 
of  fire  across  the  heavens.  The  zodiacal  light,  which  is  so 
rarely  seen  in  the  north,  has  also  been  visil^  of  late  almost 
every  efening. 

I  have  only  now  been  enabled  com^tely  to  eondude  my 
account  with  Gizeh,  and  to  combine  the  historical  resnltL 
I  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  over  it;  the  4th  and  5th 
Dynasties  are  completed,  with  the  exception  of  one  hiag.  I 
have  just  received  the  somewhat  illegible  drawing  of  a  etoae 
which  has  been  built  into  a  wall  in  the  village  of  Abssir^ 
representing  a  series  of  kings  of  the  4ith  and  5th  Dynas- 
ties upon  their  thrones,  and,  as  it  appears,  in  chronological 
tHrder.    I  intend  to  ride  there  myself  to  see  the  original. 


LETTER  Vin. 

Saqdra,  the  I3th  April,  1843. 

I  HiLBTSF  to  communicate  to  you  an  event  which  I  should 
iiot  Hke  you  to  hear  for  the  first  time  firom  other  quarter% 
pei^iapB  with  alterations  and  exaggerations.  Our  camp,  a  few 
^ys  ago,  was  atiadced  and  plundered  during  the  mg^^  by 
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an  anned  band;  yet  none  of  our  party  were  serioudy in- 
jured, and  nothing  tHat  is  irreparable  was  lost.  The  affair 
therefore,  is  over,  and  tiie  consequences  may  only  prove  a 
useful  lesson  to  us.  But  I  must  first  go  back  several  dajs 
in  my  journal. 

On  the  8rd  of  April,  his  E.H.  Prince  Albert  (of  Prussia) 
returned  to  Cairo  from  Upper  Egypt.    The  following  day  I 
visitod  the  dly,  and  laid  before  the  prince  a  portion  of  oiir 
labours,  in  which  he  especially  took  a  lively  interest  as  he  had 
already  seen  more  of  this  land  of  wonders  than  we  oursekes, 
and  the  field  of  Pyramids  alone  he  had  still  lefb  unvisited. 
On  his  first  arrival  in  Cairo,  I  was  absent  on  an  excursion  of 
several  days  to  the  Paiiim,  with  Abeken  and  Bonomi.    The 
prince  returned  at  the  very  time  of  the  celebration  of  some 
t)f  the  chief  festivals  of  the  Mahometans,  which,  had  he 
not  been  there,  I  should  probably  have  neglected  to  attend. 
On  the  6th,  the  entrance  of  the  returning  caravan  of  pilgrims 
from  Mecca  was  welcomed  by  a  solemn  festival,  and,  some 
days  later,  the  birthday  of  the  Prophet,  "Multd  e*  NbbbT," 
was"  celebrated,  one  of  the  most  original  feasts  of  the  entire 
East.    The  principal  actors  in  it  are  dervishes,  who  spend 
the  day  in  processions,  and  perform  their  horribly  extatic 
dances,  called  sikrs,  in  the  evening,  in  tents  iiluininated 
by  coloured  lamps,  which  are  erected  in  the  avenues  of  the 
Ezbekleh.    Between  thirty  and  forty  of  this  religious  sect 
place  themselves  in  a  circle,  and,  keeping  time,  begin  firs* 
slowly,  then  gradually  more  vehemently,  to  throw  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies,  which  are  naked,  backwards  and  fonrards 
into  the  most  violent  distortions,  like  people  who  are  pos- 
sessed.   At  the  same  time,  they  ejaculate  in  a  rhythm,  with 
a  loud  screaming  voice,  their  Prophet's  saying,  Li.  ilaha 
ILL*  Allah  (« There  is  no  God  but  Allah"),  which,  gra- 
dually stammered  out  lower  and  more  feebly,  is  finally  almost 
rattled  in  the  throat,  tiU  at  length,  their  strength  being  en- 
tirely exhausted,  some  fall  down,  others  withdraw  reeling,  and 
the  broken  circle  is,  after  a  short  pause,  replaced  by  another. 
"WliiEtt  a  fearful,  barbarous  worship,  which  the  astonished 
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xonltitade,  great  and  small,  people  of  condition  and  tluMe 
p{  inferior  rank,  contemplate  with  serionsness  or  in  stupid 
Teneiationy  and  in  which  they  themselyea  not  nn&equentlj 
take  an  active  part.     The  god  who  ia  appealed  to  is  evi- 
dently much  less  the  object  of  adoration  than  the  appeal- 
ing,  raptured  saints  themselves ;  for  the  crazy  and  the 
simple,  or  men  and  women  who  are  physically  disordered  in 
ether  ways,  are  veiy  generally  held  sacred  by  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  are  treated  with  great  reverence.    It  is  the  de- 
moniacal force  in  nature,  acting  without  being  comprehended, 
and  therefore  regarded  with  fear,  which  is  worshipped  by  the 
natural  man  wherever  he  perceives  it,  because  he  feels  that 
it  is  connected  with,  yet  not  under  the  control  of  his  mental 
&culties ;  first,  in  the  mighty  elements,  then  in  the  wonder- 
ful instincts  of  animals — ^to  us  dark,  yet  subject  to  a  law ; 
finally,  in  the  still  more  exciting,  extatic,  or  generally  ab- 
normal psychological  conditions  of  his  own  race.    We  must 
indeed,  regard  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals — ^in  as  far  as 
it   was  not  merely  a  symbolic  embodiment  of  deeper  and 
more  refined  ideas — as  resting  on  the  same  basis  of  a  imi- 
versal  worship  of  nature ;  and  the  adoration  paid  to  men  with 
disordered  intellects,  which  appears  occasionally  in  other 
nations  also,  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  ofiset  from 
that  tendency.    Whether  such  conditions  really  exist  at  the 
present  time,  or  whether,  as  among  the  dervishes,  it  is  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  is  intentionally  cherished,  will  not  be 
detected  by  the  multitude ;  and  besides,  for  the.  individual 
case,  it  is  indifferent.     An  uncomfoirtable  feeling  of  fear 
creeps  over  us  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  we  feel  it 
necessary  to  avoid  uttering  any  expressions,  or  even  to  give 
a  sign  of  disgust,  or  to  betray  that  we  see  through  it,  lest 
we  should  direct  the  brutal  outbursts  on  ourselves. 

The  festival,  which  lasts  nine  days,  closes  with  a  peculiar 
ceremony  called  Doseh,  the  Trampling,  but  which  I  cou^d 
not  bear  to  look  at.  The  sheikh  of  the  Saadieh  dervishes 
rides  to  the  chief  sheikh  of  all  the  dervishes  in  XSgypt, 
El  Bekri     On  the  way  thither,  a  great  number  of  ti^ese 
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bolj  people,  and  others  who  do  not  considflrtfaeiindveBiii^ 
ferior  to  them  in  piety,  thiow  themselyes  flat  on  the  gmind; 
fkoe  downvsrds,  and  in  each,  a  manner  that  the  feet  of  one 
alwajB  lies  dose  to  the  head  of  another.  The  ghokh 
tiien  rides  ov^r  this  Hymg  caxpet  of  hnman  bodies,  and  hid 
horse  is  obliged  to  be  led  on  each  side  bj  a  setrant,  td  (xan* 
pel  it  to  make  this  march,  unnatural  e?en  to  the  anioud. 
Each  body  receives  two  treads  from  the  horse ;  the  greater 
nnmber  spring  np  again  unhnrt,  but  whoever  comes  swaj 
eervKislj,  or,  as  sometimes  occurs,  mortally  injured,  has,  he* 
sides,  this  disgrace,  that  it  is  believed  that  on  the  previooB 
dacy  he  had  either  misunderstood  or  neglected  to  say  the 
proper  prayers  and  charm-formularies,  which  were  alone  able 
to  protect  him. 

On  the  7th  April,  Erbham  and  I  accompanied  the  prinee 
to  the  Pyramids,  first  of  all  to  those  of  Gizeh.  The  Pyramid 
of  Cheops  was  ascended,  and  the  interior  was  visited.  In 
order  to  exhibit  the  beautiful  tomb  <^  Prince  M^hefc,  I 
caused  it  to  be  re-opened.  We  next  proceeded  to  our  camp 
at  Saqara. 

Here  we  heard  l^at  during  the  previous  night  a  dansg 
robbery  had  been  committed  in  Abeken's  tent.  He  was 
sleeping  in  it,  on  his  return  from  Cairo,  beside  a  burning 
lig^t,  when  his  fall  portmanteau,  pistols,  and  other  objects 
lying  near,  were  purloined.  It  was  only  while  the  tMef  was 
making  his  retreat  that  a  noise  was  heard  by  the  slumbering 
guards,  composing  the  night-watch,  immediately  behind  ti^ 
tent ;  the  darkness,  however,  hindered  all  pursuit. 

After  the  prince  had  also  seen  the  most  beautiful  tomb  d 
Sa^&ra,  we  rode  across  the  plain  to  Mitrahinneh,  to  visit  tbe 
mounds  of  ruins  at  Memphis,  and  the  half-buried  colossal  gra- 
nite statue  of  Bamses  Miamun  (Sesostris)*,  the  lace  of  which 
is  still  preserved  almost  without  a  blemish.  It  was  late 
in  the    evening  before  we   again  reached  Cairo,   after  A 

*  We  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  tkU  stafeiie  U  not  oaia* 
posed  of  granite,  but  of  limestone  from  the  nelshbouring  hills.-^12a. 
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day's  jottm^  of  sixtoen  bonrB,  haiilly  iitteinipted  even  ly 
Aatt  paraeB  for  repose ;  tmt  the  unnsusd  etertioii  leemed 
ntinr  to  heighten  than  to  deprees  tha  prinoe^s  cheerfbl 
oijoymeiit  in  trnvelling. 

The  following  day  we  yisited  the  mosques  of  Hxe  city,  which 

see  xemflcrkaMd,  partly  hy  their  splendour,  and  in  party  also, 

»e  peculiarly  interes^g  for  the  history  of  ar(^tectare  in 

the  middle  ages,  «b  l^e  earliest  general  application  of  the 

pomted  arch  is  heie  yisible.    The  quesUons  which  relate  to 

this  most  characteristic  department  of  architeotoro,  the  bo> 

ealled  gotibic  style,  interested  me  so  deeply  a  few  years 

^o,  l^uKt  even  here  I  could  not  forbear  foUowing  my  old 

pQzsait.    The  pointed  arch  is  found  in  the  oldest  mosques, 

even  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century.    Upon  the  conquest 

of  Sidly  by  the  Arabs,  the  new  form  of  arch  was  transported 

to  iiiat  island,  where,  in  l^e  eleventh  century,  it  was  found 

by  tiie  Normans,  the  next  conquerors,  and  was  still  more  ge- 

nenSfy  adopted,    Without  entering  into  further  details,  it 

seieins  to  me  scaroeJbf  possible  to  indicate  any  historical  con* 

nexioii  of  the  Norman  pointed  arch  of  Palermo  with  our 

styls  of  pointed  arch  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  acceptance  of  such  a  connexion  would  be  still  more  di^ 

catb  for  the  explanation  of  the  rows  of  pointed  arches  to  be 

found  ahready  much  earlier  in  Germany,  which  are  sporadic, 

but  etili  according  to  rule ;  those,  for  example,  in  the  cathe- 

drdi  of  Naamburg  as  eaiiy  as  the  elevenl4  centuiy,  and  in 

Memleben  eren  in  the  tenth.  Theorists  do  not  indeed  admit 

tliia  yet,  but  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  refutation  of  the  argu* 

ments  I  have  broi^t  forward.* 

She  Urometer  on  the  island  ci  Boda,  whicli  we  Tisited 

*  Compars  mr  efisaj,  Ueber  die  amsgedehnie  Aawatdwig  des  Spils* 
logena  in  Deutacnltmd  mlO  und  11  Jakrhundert,  as  an  Introduction  to 
H.  Gall  J  En%ht*i9  Entwickelung  d«r  Architectur  Tom  10  bis  14 
JalitiHindert  aster  den  Normannen,  translated  from  the  English; 
Ldpzif,  1841,  at  G.  Wigand's;  and  mj  fiither'ff  treatise,  Dor  Bom  zu 
Ntmm^trtu  V  C*  P-  l^psias;  I^ipzig,  1840  (m  Puttrich's  Denkm* 
-     -        ,11.,  Lief*  3, 4), 
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after  the  mosquedi  also  oontams  a  series  of  pointed  arches, 
belonging  to  tiie  original  building,  which  dates  as  £ar  back 
as  the  ninth  century,  proved  by  the  Gufic  inscriptions,  which 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  those  who  are  learned  in 
these  matters. 

Ilgypt,  however,  does  not  only  lay  claim  to  the  oldest 
application,  therefore,  perhaps  to  the  invention,  of  the 
pointed  arehj  but  also  to  that  of  the  rou/nd  arch  Near  the 
Pyramids  there  are  a  number  of  tombs  having  stone  vaulted 
xoofs,  whose  single  blocks  exhibit  the  correct  concentric 
cut.  These  belong  to  the  26th  Manethonic  Dynasty lof 
the  Fsammetici,  that  is,  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  cen^ries 
before  Christ,  and  are  therefore  coeval  with  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  the  Career  Mamertinus  in  Borne.  But  we  have 
^Iso  found  tombs  with  vaulted  roofs  made  of  Nile  mud 
bricks,  which  go  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  Pyramids. 
Now,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  oiSiers,  I  deny  that  the 
brick  arch,  whose  single  bricks  with  their  parallel  surfaces, 
are  only  made  concentric  by  the  wedge  of  cement^  pre- 
supposes a  more  intpnate  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
principle  of  the  axeh,  and  more  especially  with  its  qualities 
of  support  I  fixAf  as  a  proof  of  this,  we  never  meet  with  a 
concentric  joined  arch  i>efore  the  time  of  the  Psammetici, 
but  frequently  an  apparently  real  arch,  in  like  manner  cut 
out  of  horizontal  layers  of  stone.  But  wherever  the  brick 
arch  was  very  ancient,  we  may  there  most  naturally  pl^ce 
the  development  of  the  concenteic  stone  arch,  which  is  met 
with  at  a  later  period  at  that  very  place,  contemporaneous 
at  least  with  its  appearance  in  other  countries. 

On  the  fotiewing  morning  I  was  intending  to  Accompany 
the  prince  into  the  interesting  institute  of  M.  Lieder,  wh^en 
Erbkam  arrived  unexpectedly  from  our  camp.  He  reported 
that  during  the  previous  night,  between  two  and  three  in 
the  .morning,  a  number  of  shots  had  been  suddenly  firi^'in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  our  tents,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  a  body  of  more  than  twenty  people  had  broken 
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into  the  eomp.    Our  encampment  is  on  a  narrow  flat  space 
m  front  of  the  rock-tombs,  which  are  excavated  about  half- 
way up  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Libyan  valley,  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  rubbish  has  formed  a  broad  terrace 
before  them.    It  was  oidy  accessible  on  one  side,  by  a  deft, 
which  passes  our  terrace  from  above,  downwards.    It  was 
from  this  point  that  the  attack  was  made.    They  first  fell 
upon  the  tent  in  which  we  all  take  our  meals,  and  which 
iJBo  serves  the  purpose  of  a  drawing-room,  which  soon  fell 
down.  Then  followed  the  other  great  tent,  in  which  Erbkam, 
IVey,  Ernest  Weidenbach,  and  Pranke,  were  sleeping.    This 
was  also  torn  down,  and  covered  its  inmates,  who,  in  the 
general  confusion,  extricated  themselves  with  difficulty  from 
the  ropes  and  canvas.    Besides* all  this,  the  arms  had  beto 
taken  the  day  before  into  one  tent,  for  the  reception  of  the 
prince,  and  had  been  arranged  and  secured  to  the  central 
pole,  80  that  no  one  had  them  at  hand.    The  watchmen—^ 
cowardly  fellows — ^who  knew  that  by  the  orders  of  the  police 
here,  they  would  incur  punishment,  were  anything  of  the 
sort  tobefal  us,  even  shoidd  they  not  be  to  blame,  had  imme« 
diately  run  off  on  all  sides,  uttering  loud  cries,  and  have  not 
yet  returned.    The  robbers  now  laid  hold  of  the  chests  and 
boxes  which  stood  nearest  to  them,  rolled  whatever  they 
could  seize  down  the  hill,  and  soon  disappeared  across 
the  plain.     Their  muskets  were  evidently  not  loaded  with 
ball,  for  no  one  had  been  wounded  by  them;'  they  had, 
however,  attained  their  object,  which  was  to  increase  the 
confusion.    E.  Weidenbach,  and  some  of  our  servants,  had 
alone  been  wounded  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  though  not 
dangerously,  by  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  or  by  blud* 
geons.    The  purloined  articles  must,  however,  have  bitterly 
disappointed  the  expectation  of  the  robbers,  for  the  great 
trunks  scarcely  contained  anything  but  European  clothes, 
and  other  things,  which  no  Arab  can  use.    A  number  of 
coloured  sketches  are  most  to  be  regretted — ^the  Sunday 
studies,  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  very  able  artist  Frey. 
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We  ]mow  besides,  veiy  weU^.&oin  wfaenoe  tUs  attadc  llM 
proceeded.  We  dwell  on  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of 
Abusir,  aa  Arab  village  which  has  been  long  under  evil 
report,  situated  between  Kafr  el  Batran,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyramids  of  Qizeh,  and  Sa^ba.  B7A]LABB(Ajab.pL'Urblii) 
I  mean,  according  to  the  custom  of  this  country,  those  inhak 
bitants  who,  as  we  are  informed,  only  settled  at  a  later  period 
in  the  Nile  vaUej,  and  having  obtained  certain  privileges^ 
founded  some  villages  here.  They  are  distinguished  bj  thdr 
free  origin,  and  their  more  manly  character,  from  the  Fellahs 
(Tellah*,  pi.  FeUablQ),  the  original  peasants  of  the  land, 
who,  enervated  by  their  centuries  of  bondage,  have  reached 
a  low  point  of  degradation,  and  who  were  not,  besidesj 
able  to  withstand  the  encroachment  of  Islam.  The  name 
of  BEDOVUir  (Bedaui,  pi.  Bedauin)  belongs  alone  to  the 
ever  free  son  of  the  Desert,  who  only  roves  about  the 
borders  of  the  inhabited  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pyramids  there  are  now  a  number  of  Arab  villages.  To 
those,  also,  belong  the  three  places  I  have  mentioned.  Sinoe 
our  place  of  encampment  was  within  the  territory  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Abusir,  a  young,  handsome,  and  enterprising  man, 
he  had  a  certain  claim  to  supply  us  with  the  necessary 
number  of  well-paid  watchmen.  I,  however,  preferred  to 
place  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  more  trusts 
worthy,  and  more  powerful  Sheikh  of  Saqira,  whom  I  had 
known  befbre,  and  within  whose  district  the  principal  field 
of  our  labours  is  situated.  This  determination  deprive 
the  people  of  Abusir  of  a  reward,  and  us  of  their  friendship, 
as  I  had  already  observed  for  some  time  past,  without  vexing 
myself  any  further  about  it.  They  had  manifestly  taken  i^e 
opportunity  at  the  present  time,  when  I  was  absent  in  Cairo 
with  several  servants,  to  execute  this  prank.  The  footmarks 
were  traced  through  the  plain  to  Abusir,  and  a  little  clever  boy 
probably  served  as  a  spy,  the  grandson  of  an  old  Turic  from 
the  Mamduke  times,  the  only  friend  in  Abusir,  with  whom 
we  BOosietimeB  exchanged  visits.    It  must  have  boea  also  1^ 
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means  of  ilus  boy,  vho  ofteii  came  to  oar  camp,  thai  the 
first  theft  ivBB  oommitted  in  Abeken's  tent,  iri^  which  he 
waa  well  aoqoflmtecL 

Hie  sfctack  was  a  serionB  affiur,  and  its  conseqnences  OHgfat 
be  impoftmt,  if  it  remftmed  unpunished.  I  went  imme- 
diatdr  with  M.  yon  Wagner  to  Sdierif  Faseha,  the  miniater, 
^ihQse  busmesB  it  waa  to  find  oat  the  offenders. 

A  few  dajB  aft^wards  the  plain  beneal^  our  camp  becasne 
on  aaiiDaifaed  scene.  The  nsudhir  (goremor)  of  the  province 
amyed  with  a  sjdaodid  cavalcade,  and  a  grrat  troop  of  tinder 
offidalfi,  and  servantB,  and  pitohed  his  gay  camp  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  We  exchanged  visits  of  ceremooy,  and  discussed 
what  had  happened.  The  mudhir  told  us  beforehand  that 
tbe  individual  offend^s  would  not  be  found  out,  at  any  rate 
they  would  not  be  brought  to  confess,  because  each  knew 
t\aii  his  throat  stood  a  poor  chance.  However,  on  the  second 
day,  the  SheikhB  of  Saqtei  and  of  Abusir,  and  a  number  of 
suspected  persons  were  brought  forward,  in  order  to  be  put 
upon  their  trial.  As  was  to  be  expected^  no  decision  was 
come  to,  neither  bj  personal  interviews,  nor  examinations. 
The  puniidiment  was  therefore  summarilj  executed.  One 
after  the  other  they  were  tied  to  a  post,  their  &oes  towards 
the  ground,  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  upwards.  They  were 
then  unmerdfully  bastinadoed  with  a  long  whip  of  hippo- 
potamus hide,  called  kurhatsek,  often  till  l^ey  fidnted.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  urged  that  I  saw  no  reason  tp  punish 
these  particular  persons,  and  I  was  still  more  astonished 
when  our  old  venerable  friend,  the  Sheikh  of  Soqftra,  for 
whose  innocence  I  would  have  accepted  any  surety,  was  also 
led  up,  and^  like  the  others,  was  laid  in  the  dust.  I  ex- 
proauod  my  snrfnrise  to  the  mudhir,  and  protested  earnestly 
againat  it,  but  received  for  answer  that  he  could  not  be  ex- 
empted firom  the  punishment,  as  though,  indeed,  we  had  not 
beencn  kia  ground  and  territory,  we  had  however  received 
tile  watchmen  from  him,  who  had  run  off,  and  had  not  then 
fetemed.  With  some  difficulty  I  obtamed,  at  least,  a  mit^a^ 
tioi  of  ^be  puoisfament ;  but  he  had  already  become  ahnost 
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inBenaible,  and  it  was  necessaiy  to  bave  him  carried  to  the  tent, 
where  Jiis  feet  were  bound  up.  3^e  whole  affiEiir  ended  wit^ 
a  compensation  in  money  for  the  value  of  the  stolen  articles^ 
which  I  purposely  did  not  estimate  at  too  low  a  price,  as 
eyery  loss  of  money  remains  for  years  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  Arab,  while  he  forgets  the  bastinado,  indeed  boasts  of 
it,  as  soon  as  he  no  long^  feels  it.  Nezel  min  ^  semma  e* 
nebui,  bdrakah  min  Allahf  say  the  Arabs,  ».  e.  '^The  rod 
came  from  Heaven,  a  blessing  from  Gbd.*'  But  also  in  the 
matter  of  the  fine,  the  sum  that  we  demanded  was  so  dis* 
tributed,  that  the  rich  Sheikh  of  Saqira  was  compelled  to 
pay  a  £Eir  greater  share  than  the  Sheikh  of  Abusir,  a  par- 
tisJity  which  was  probably  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
intercession  of  the  old  distinguished  Turk  of  Abusir  with  the 
Turkish  mudhir. 

As  soon  as  the  money  was  paid  down  I  went  to  our 
Sheikh  of  Saq&ra,  whose  immerited  adverse  fate  had  seriously 
vexed  me,  aad  I  publicly  gave  him  the  half,  of  his  money 
back  again,  promising  in  confidence  that  afterwards,  when 
the  mudhir  should  have  departed,  I  would  restore  to  him 
also  the  other  half.  This  was  such  an  unexpected  thing  to 
the  old  sheikh,  that  he  looked  at  me  for  a  long  time  inciedu- 
lously,  then  kissed  my  hands  and  feet,  and  called  me  his  best 
friend  on  earth ;  I,  who  had  just  been,  at  all  events,  the  indi- 
rect occasion  of  Us  beautiful  beard  being  soiled  with  dust,  and 
of  his  feet  being  so  lacerated  as  to  cause  him  weeks  of  pain* 
His  wondering  joy,  however,  was  not  directed  so  much  at  me 
as  at  the  unhoped-for  sight  of  the  money,  which  never, loses 
its  charm  with  the  Arab. 

There  is  a  curious  mixture  of  noble  pride  and  vulgar 
avarice  to  be  found  in  the  Arab,  which  is  at  &»t  quite  inr 
comprehensible  to  the  European.  Their  free  noble  bearings 
and  imperturbable  repose,  appear  to  express  nothing  but  :a 
proud  sense  of  honour;  balanced,  however,  against  the 
smallest  gain  of  money,  it  melts  away  like  wax  before  the  mm^ 
and  the  most  contemptuous  treatment  is  not  taken  into  coik* 
sideration,  but  is  borne  with  crouching  seryiliiy  irhete  tnonoy 
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is  in  qnefition.  We  might  at  first  imagine  one  of  these 
two  natures  to  be  hypocrisy,  or  dissimulation ;  but  the  cobf 
tradiction  returns  too  oflben  in  all  forms,  both  great  and 
small,  not  to  lead  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
lihe  Arab,  if  not  of  the  entire  East.  Even  as  early  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Bomans,  the  Egyptians  had  so  far  degenerated, 
that  Ammianus  MaroeUinus  could  say  of  them :  Erubeieii 
apud  eos,  si  quia  non  iwfitiando  tribtUa  plurinuu  in  corpore 
viUces  ostendat,*  and  la  the  same  manner  the  fellah  to-day 
points  with  a  contented  smile  to  his  scars  as  soon  as  the  tax* 
gatherer  has  withdrawn,  who,  in  spite  of  his  instruments  of 
torture,  has  been  curtailed  of  a  few  piastres 


LETTEE  EL 

Cocro^  iU  22jidf  J^nril,  1843. 

A  TiousKT  cold,  which  for  some  time  checked  my  usual 
^i^ty,  has  led  me  hither  &om  our  camp  at  SaqAra.    The 
worst  is,  that  we  are  still  obliged  to  postpone  our  fur- 
ther jonmey.     Certainly  all  which  such  a  spot  affords  is  of 
the  utmost  interest,  but  the  abundance  of  material  this  tiqie 
^ost  causes  us  embarrassment.    The  most  important,  but 
most  difficult  works,  and  those  which  occupy  the  longest 
time,  are  those  of  our  architect  Erbkam.    To  him  belongs 
ihe  great  task  of  making  the  most  detailed  plans  of  the 
hotier  of  the  desert,  in  nearly  the  central  point  of  which  we 
fie  encamped.    This  ground  comprises  the  almost  uninter* 
rupted  fidid  of  tombs  from  the  Pyramid  of  Eigah  as  far  as 
that  of  Dahschftr,    The  separate  plans  of  the  northern  fields 
of  Abu  Boasch,  Gizeh,  Zauiet  el  Airian  are  abready  com* 
pleted^     However  meritorious  the   sketches   of  Perring^ 
they  cannot  be  compared  in  exactitude  with  ours.    Entire 
Vecropoli,  With  the  Pyramids  belonging  to  them,  have  beeii 
newly  discovered,  partly  by  myself,  partly  by  Erbkam.    Some 

*  He  among  them  blushes,  who  camiot  show  many  strokes  upon  his 
lody,  tost  Don-payment  of  tribate.—Ta« 
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of  the  FynnmdB,  hitherto  unknown,  ore  ermi  now  fvom  eighty- 
to  a  hundred  feet  high;  others  are  indeed  ahnoflt  whoQy 
demolished,  Imt  were  originaify  of  eonsideiable  eztenls  m  ia 
manileBted  by  their  base.  My  return  to  Sa^ini  wffl>  it  ia 
to  be  hoped,  giye  the  signaL  for  our  depaztiiare. 

We  shall  go  bj  hoid  to  the  Faiftm,  the  pnimnce  whidi 
branches  off  into  the  desert.  The  aeason  is  BtiQ  incom* 
parably  beautiful,  and  the  desert-journey  will  undoubtedly 
be  far  more  conduciye  to  our  health  than  the  Toyage  on  the 
Nile,  which  we  before  contempkfaed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  my  state  of  health  wiH  not  detain 
me  long  here,  for  my  impntienee  daily  increases  to  return 
irom  the  living  city  of  the  Mamelukes  into  the  solemn  Death- 
city  of  the  old  Pharaohs.  And  yet  it  would  perhaps  afford 
you  more  pleasure  if  I  were  able  to  paint  in  colours,  or  in 
words,  what  I  here  see  before  my  windows. 

T  live  in  the  extensive  square  of  the  Ezbekieh,  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  frequented  part  of  the  city.  Formerly, 
there  was  a  great  lake  in  the  centre,  whicii  is  now,  howerezv 
converted  into  gardens.  Broad  streets  run  round  it,  sepa- 
rated for  riders,  and  foot  passengers,  and  shaded  by  lofty 
trees.  There  all  the  East  pass  by,  with  their  gaily-ooioured, 
various,  yet  always  picturesque  costumes ;  the  poorer  elaaaes 
with  blue  and  white  tucked  up  blousee,  and  the  richer  with 
long  garments  of  different  materials,  with  sflk  ka£k«as,^or 
fine  cloth  dresses  of  delicately  contrai^H^  colours^  witb  ^ite; 
red,  green,  and  black  turbans,  or  with  the  more  refilled; 
but  less  becoming,  Turkish  tarbusch;t  anndst  these  aome 
Chreeks,  with  their  dandy  tunics,  or  Arab  fi^eikhs,  wn^pped 
up  in  their  wide  antique  mantles,  thrown  around  llM^m^  .the 
children  wholly  or  half  naked,  also  w^  shttven  heads,  am 
which  now  and  then  a  single  tufb  stands  up  &om  the  ckms^ 
as  if  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of;  the  women  with  veibd  faoea, 
but  whose  eyes  painted  round  with  blacky  peer  fbrih  ghnsi^ 
like  hither  and  thither  through  peep-holes  in  iSt»  'vni.    -dsA 

•  -     r- 

*  Eaftan,  an  open  tunic— Ta.  t  Ta/huAt  red  cap.— Tb» 
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these,  aud  a  himdred  other  indescribable  figures,  walk,  glide, 
and'Hiflh  past,  on  foot,  on  asses,  mules,  dromedaries,  camels, 
hones;  oidj  not  in  carriages;  for  these  were  more  used  even 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  than  they  are  at  present.  If  I 
look  up  from  the  street,  mj  view  is  bounded  on  one  side  bj 
splendid  mosques,  with  cupolas,  and  slender*springing  mina- 
rets, together  with  long  rows  of  houses,  most  of  them  built 
earelesaly,  yet  some  of  a  more  distinguished  class,  richly 
ornamented  with  artistically  carved  grated  windows,  and 
elegant  balconies;  on  the  other  side,  by  the  green  domes  of 
pahn-trees,  or  by  leafy  sycamores  and  acacias.  Pinally,  in 
the  distant  background,  beyond  the  flat  roofs,  and  green 
intervening  masses,  the  far-shining  sister-pair  of  the  two 
l^^i^t  Pyramids  stand  out  distinctly  on  the  Libyan  horizon 
in  sharp  lines  through  the  thin  vapour.  What  a  contrast 
from  that  mongrel  Alexandria,  where  innate  Eastern  habits 
and  ieelings  sinll  struggle  for  mastery  with  the  overpowering 
%h-pre88ure  civilisation  of  Europe.  It  seems  to  me  as  ^ 
^  had  already  here  penetrated  into  the  innermost  heart  of 
the  East  of  the  present  day. 


LETTBE  X. 

On  tfte  Buins  of  the  Labyrin^,  the  9lst  Sfay,  1843. 

AiTiB  my  return  to  the  camp  of  Saq&ra,  I  only  required 
three  more  days  to  finish  our  work  there.  I  paid  a  last  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Memphis,  the  plan  of  which  Erbkam 
had  meanwhile  completed;  some  interesting  discoveries  ter- 
loinalied  our  researches. 

On  the  19th  of  May  we  at  length  set  out  on  our  j'oumey, 
with  twenty  camels,  two  dromedaries,  thirteen  asses,  and 
one  horse.  When  I  spe^  of  camels  and  dromedaries,  it  is 
pe^ps  not  superfluous  to  observe  what  is  here  understood 
b]r  these  names,  for  in  Europe  an  incorrect  or  rather  arbi- 
tnuy  distinetion  is  made  between  them,  which  is  unknown 
here.    We  Qermans  call  camel  what  the  French  call  dttmd- 
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dwr'ff  tt^  dromedary  (^TrampeUkier^  Gem.  Aooimplioft  of 
daromedary),  what  thsy  call  gA^wiMflni.  Th«  firrt  is  Mid  to  bne 
0fi«  hump,  the  other  two.  Aoccwding  to  that,  tiiocB  cami  ho 
no  queslion  of  dromedarieB  or  ckemeousf  in  l^gjrpt^  for  haoe 
there  are  zio  twohumped  creatures,  although  now  aikd  thaa 
thej  mppear  in  one*humped  familiea.  In  Syria  again^  and 
the  central  parts  of  Asia,  there  would  he  no  oaaiek  or  dromn^ 
daUrea;  at  least  1^  one<Jmmped  anitnals  af<e  Tezy  mo.  la 
truth,  however,  it  is  a  jerj  immaterial  difference,  and  who*- 
ther  the  one  hump  of  &t  on  the  haxk  be  divided  in  twe  or- 
not,  in  itself  alone  would  perhaps  scarcely  juatify  the  die* 
tinetion  of  a  difierent  species.  The  people  of  the  East,  at 
the  present  day  at  least,  make  no  distinction  between  thaai; 
neither  did  the  ancients  also,  for  the  onerhumped  ereatueea 
do  not  carry  easier,  nor  moye  quicker,  than  the  others^  Nor 
does  the  rider  sit  more  conveniently  betwem  two  hompa,  for 
the  saddle  is  equally  raised  over  the  two  as  over  the  one 
hump.  On  the  other  hand  a  great  distinction,  although  not 
founded  on  natural  history  grounds,  has  been  generally 
established  between  the  strong,  dull  camels  used  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  commonly  called  gemel,  and  the  younger,  more 
tractable,  broken-in,  riding  camel,  which  is  called  heggin, 
because  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  {hdgg,  pi.  heggdg)  set  a  great 
value  on  good  riding  animaku  An  Axab  takes  it  as  much 
amiss  if  his  slim  favourite  camel  is  called  a  gemal^  as  if  with 
us,  a  well-broken  horse  was  to  be  described  as  a  plough  or 
dEOugbt-horse.  Vramedariusy  or  camelu$  dronuu;,  N^^mXor 
j^xfi4v^  does  :(Lot  appear  to  ha>ve  meant  more  among  the 
ancients,  as  the  name  proves,  than  a  courser  of  a  flligl^ 
haeed*  suited  for  riding. 

As  .tibese  last  are  far  more  expensive,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
pitwioe,  even  a  few  of  the  better  animals  £rom  the  Arabs 
who&xaueh  them;  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  be  egntented 
with  <»diDary  beasts  of  burden.  Mine  was  this  time  en- 
dncaUe,  and  raoeiyed,  at  leasi^  the  tiile  of  J^sS^r  ^™  ^ 
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I  did  33ot  wait  for  Ito  decaoapment  c^  Ijlie  geoeral  paitf, 
in  wbidi  tlie  Sheikhs  of  Saqini  and  Mitniliimieli  were  in- 
cinded,  but  rode  on  in  front  with  Erbkam,  always  beside  the 
^rt.  On  our  way,  the  latter  made  one  nore  pUui  of  a 
Pymand,  with  the  sorroanding  ground,  whidi  I  had  <Ah 
served  on  a  former  trip.  We  hare  now  a  Hst  of,  altogelii^, 
sixty.fleren  l^rramids,  almoet  twice  aa  many  as  are  to  be 
&imd  in  Ferring.  The  topographical  plans  of  Erhkam  are 
most  invaluable. 

Soon  after  sunset  we  arrived  at  the  &rst  Pyramid  of  Lieeki, 
wbere  we  &und  our  tents  ah'eady  pitched.  The  following 
morning  I  made  the  caravan  depart  eariy,  and  I  i^mained 
behind  with  Erbkam,  that  we  might  employ  ourselyes  in 
exannntng  and  noting  down  the  two  Pyramids,  which  stand 
rather  widely  apart  in  this  isolated  field  of  death.  We  did 
Bot  Mow  tni  two  o'clock,  and  arrived  about  seren  in  th^ 
eveniag  at  our  tents,  which  were  pitched  on  ^e  south 
Bide  of  the  stately  Pyramid  of  Me^um.  It  was  again  a 
short  day's  journey  to  the  Pyramid  of  Illah^tn,  and  thenoe 
throTigh  the  embouchure  of  l^e  Taiiim  to  i^ie  spot,  thie^ 
hours  more.*  It  was  late  before  we  started.  1  lefb  Erbkam 
and  B.  Weidenbach  behind,  to  put  on  paper  the  examination 
of  the  ground ;  and  I  rode  off  with  only  two  aervanta,  half 
an  hour  in  advance  of  the  •caravan,  in  Older  to  reach  Hie 
liabjtinth  by  a  more  interesting  route,  along  the  Bafar 
•Tossuf,  and  to  fix  upon  the  place  of  encampm^ot. 

Here  we  have  been,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Pyramid 
of  Jfoeris;  since  ihe  23rd  May,  and  are  settled  among  tiie 
mins  of  the  LabyrkUih ;  for  I  was  certain  from  the  first, 
After  we  had  made  but  a  hasty  survey  of  iSie  whole,  that  we 
&pe  perfectly  entided  to  designate  them  under  this  name :  I 
^d  not,  however,  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  so  easy 
for  us  to  become  convinced  of  this. 
As  soon  as  !&bliam  had  meastwed  and  noted  down  a  «lba& 

*  The  Germans  generally  calculate  distance  by  the  Aour,  which  oar- 
responds  to  aboat  three  English  miles,  as  this  Stance  can  he  traversed 
at  a  foot  pace  within  that  sypaoe  of  time. — ^Ta.  -    > 
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plan  of  wbat  is  extant,  I  caused  some  excayaton  to  be  levied 
from  the  smroiuiding  villages,  through  the  Mudhir  of  Me- 
dinet  el  Eaiibo,  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  ordered 
them  to  make  trenches  through  the  ruins,  and  to  dig  at  four 
or  five  places  at  once,  A  hundred  and  eight  people  were 
thus  occupied  to-daj.  With  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  nearest  place,  Howara,  who  return  home  every 
evening,  I  allow  these  people  to  encamp  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Pyramid,  and  to  spend  their  nights  there.  They  have 
their  overseers,  and  breail  is  brought  to  them ;  every  morn- 
ing they  are  counted,  and  they  are  paid  every  evening;  each 
man  receives  a  piastre — about  two  silver  groschens  ;*  each 
child,  half  a  piastre,  sometimes,  when  they  have  been  parti- 
cularly diligent,  as  much  as  thirty  paras  (there  are  forty  of 
them  in  a  piastre).  Each  of  the  men  brings  with  him.  a 
pickaxe,  and  a  shallow,  woven  basket  (maJetrf),  The  children, 
who  form  the  greatest  numbers,  are  only  required  to  bring 
baskets.  The  maktafs  are  filled  by  the  men,  and  carried  away 
by  the  children  on  their  heads.  This  is  done  in  long  proces- 
sions, which  are  kept  in  order  and  at  work  by  special  overseers. 
Their  chief  pleasure,  and  a  material  assistance  in  their 
daily  work,  is  singing.  They  have  some  simple  melodies, 
which  at  a  distance,  owing  to  their  great  monotony,  make 
almost  a  melancholy  impression.  When  near  them,  however, 
the  unmerciful  persistence  of  the  shrill  voices,  as  they  often 
amuse  themselves  many  hours  together  in  the  same  manner, 
is  hardly  to  be  borne.  It  is  only  the  consideration  that  I 
am  helping  so  many  to  bear,  half  their  burden  for  the  day, 
and  that  I  materially  further  the  work,  which  has  constantly 
prevented  me  interfering  when  it  reaches  this  point,  tiU  I 
sometimes  at  length  leave  my  tent  in  despair,  in  order,'  by 
employing  myself  at  a  greater  distance,  to  obtain  some  re- 
pose for  my  ears.  The  only  variety  in  the  execution  of  the 
stanza  of  two  lines,  is  that  the  first  line  is  sung  by  one 
voice,  the  second  by  the  whole  chorus,  while  the  hands  are 
'  clapped  at  every  bar  of  common  time.    For  example : 

*  About  twopence-hal^enny  English  money. 


Solo. 
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Chorus. 
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Solo. 


1.  Om-mi  l)e-tarkiil  ma-kn-li    U  a-na  bagh  -  bagh-Mt  a'-l^  (Dill) 

2.  Dill  as-sa  —  ri    mal  u  mal  Bun  yal  diU  eb&nne  u  a'-l^  (Yd) 
Y^min  sa  -  bah'   a  le-b^a  U    samneh     saih   'a-le-1    &c. 

i.  e.  1.  My  mother  eats  my  dates, 

And  I — anger  overcomes  me. 
2;  The  shade  of  Asser  (yesper-time)  lowers  itself  and  lowers  itself. 
The  wall  (bunyftn). 

3.  (Oh)  Happiness  (when)  the  morning  milk 

And  batter  pour  over  me. 

MiaMlj  in  the  first  line,  is  really  only  "food,^^  but  it  has 
become  a  general  expression  for  <2s^^/ because,  in  the  huts 
<tf  the  Fellah,  this  is  the  chief,  and,  for  many  people,  the  only 
food.    Another  rather  more  animated  melqdy  is  this  one : 


Solo. 


Chorus. 


Solo. 


in  which  the  chorus,  in  exception  to  the  general  rule,  se- 
parates into  two  parts.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that  these 
^da  a^  intentional,  they  slip  in  of  themselYOs ;  far  it 
sometimes  happens  that  single  voices  join  in  singing  the 
^9ine  cadence  in  a  totally  different  strain  without  paying  any 
regard  to  whole  hours  of  discord.  The  Arab — I  might  aloiost 
^y,  the  people  of  the  East  generally—- are  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  malang  the  simplest  complications  of  several  voices 
into  a  harmony.  The  most  artistic  music  of  the  best. singers 
And  performers,  which  often  inexpressibly  delights  the  most 
civilised  Musulmaa  in  Cairo,  ^d  collects  large  masses  of 
people  as  an  audience,  consists  only  in  a  melody  a  hundred 
times  repeated,  flourishing,  restless,  and  whirling,  whose 
tbeme  cannot  be  retained,  and  can  scarcely  be  detected  by 
s  European  ear.     Nor  are  the  different  instruments,  when 
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played  together,  emplojed  for  auj  harmonious  united  Tariet]f, 
beyond  what  is  suggested  bj  the  rhythm. 

We  hare  eight  wstckiaeii  during  the  night,  "idio  leaHy  do 
watchy  as  I  often  •  convince  myself  by  making  a  nightly 
Toand  One  of  them  valks  constantly  up  and  down,  with 
hia  gun  on  the  xamports  suxrouiiding  oror  campy  for  if  any 
where,  we  have  to  fear  another  attack  here,  not  firom  the 
Arabs,  but  from  the  still  more  dangerous  Bedouins,  who 
inhabit  the  borders  of  the  desert  iin  many  single  hordes, 
and  are  not  under  the  eoBftrol  of  greait  sheikha^  who  we 
might  secure  in  our  interests.  From  Illahihi  to  this  place, 
ve  passed  through  a  Bedouin  camp,  whose  sheikh  must 
have  known  of  our  arrival,  as  he  rode  out  to  meet  me  on 
horseback,  and  oflbred  his  services,  if  we  should  require  any- 
thing hete.  Parther  on,  we  met  an  old  man  and  a  girl  in  a 
diatoicted  state,  uttering  loud  cries  of  despair.  They  threw 
^dnst  into  the  air,  and  heaped  it  oit  their  heads.  As  w»  ap- 
proached nearer  to  them,  tkey  con^Iamed  to  ua  with  mooop 
solable  expressions  that  two  Bedouins  had  just  robbed  them 
of  their  only  bufiGEilo.  We  actually  saw  the  robbers  still  in 
the  distance,  on  hofsebaek,  drivio^  the  buffalo  b^bna  Hkem. 
into  the  desert.  I  was  alcaie  with  my  dn^oman  sazd  my 
little  donkey-boy,  Auad,  a  lively,  dark-skinned  Berber,  and 
I  eould  be  of  no  aaaiistance  to  tdiesiepoor  people.  Suc^  thefts 
are  not  nnirequent  here.  A  short  time  ago,  one  tribe  drove 
a  hnndred  and  twenty  camels  away  from  another  tiib^  and 
none  of  timm  have  yet  come  back. 

UTeverthelesB,  we  shall  probably  remam  here  munoleated ; 
for  the  sentence  we  passed  at  Saqira  is  weU  known,  and  itkef 
are  aware  that  we  are  apecially  reoommended  to  ^e  authc^ 
xities.  They  have  also  now  become  convinced  that  we  eany 
BO  geld  or  silver  with  us  in  our  heovj  diests,  whadi  was  for* 
raeily  very  generaliy  believed  among  the  Arabs.  Added  to 
tkia,  we  are  ourselves  well  wmed  against  any  new  attaek.  I 
hanne  eollected  the  most  valuable  ebests  in  my  own  tent^  asa4. 
•TBvy^night  an  English  double-barrelled  gun  aiMi  twe  piatola 
}b»  neady  beside  my  bed.  Besides,  I  clear  out  my  toBit  every 
efeDiqg,  that  we  maj  be  prepared  for  anything,  eq>ecaally 


Ibrilonoi)  frost  viiieh  we  ks?e  bad  to  edTer  muck  JMaHj^ 
aid  of  8  degree  ef  yioknee  imknowB  m  Europe.  Abdiea'a 
toAfeUtliree  tnaes  over  bis  bead  in  one  day,  and  tbe  last 
tine  xouied  bim  in  a  Teiy  disagreeable  manner  out  of  bia 
abflp.  Thus  we  are  Qfltexi  whole  daya  and  nigbta  in  eonatant 
eaEpectafckni  that  during  ik&  next  gust  of  wind  our  airy  botue 
may  &]I down  npon  our  beada;  nndertbia  apprehension,  it 
le^oins  some  habit  to  continne  to  wvrk  or  to  sleep  qnietty. 

ftappears  that  we  are  to  bare  a  taste  of  all  tbe  pkgnes  of 
SIgypt.  Cor  ezpeiienee  began  witii  tbe  inundaldon  at  tbe 
&eat  ^j^ramids ;  then  came  the  loeuats^  whose  young  fry 
banow  increased  like  aond  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  n  again 
dMounng  the  green  fields  and  trees^  which,  combined  with 
th»  pre^Goa  cabtie  disease,  ia  indeed  sufficient  to  cause  a 
&Biioe;  them  oocorred  the  hostile  attack  which  was  pre* 
ceded  bf  a  daring  robbery;  Nor  has  erea  a  conflagration 
been  wholly  wasding.  By  an  incautious  salute,  Wild*s  t^it 
wtt  set  on  five  and  partly  burnt  in  Saqdxa,  while  we  dtood 
vcand  in  bright  sunshine,  which  prevented  the  fire  being 
Men  by  us.  How  comes,  in  addition  to  this,  tbe  annoyance 
of  mice,  which  we  had  not  hitherto  experienced ;  they  gnaw, 
fiaf ,  aod  squeak  away  in  my  tent,  as  if  they  had  always  been 
at  home  tb^pe,  quite  unconcerned  whether  I  am  within  it  or 
not  During  the  night  they  run  over  my  bed,  and  over  itiy 
&» }  and  yesterday  I  started  up  frightened,  ottt  of  my  sleep, 
beoose  I  suddenly  Mt  the  sharp  little  tooth  of  one  of  these 
sodaciouB  guests  upon  my  foot.  I  sprang  up  in  a  rage, 
rtniek  a  li^t,  and  knocked  against  all  the  chests  and  pegs ; 
hA  on  lying  down  once  more,  I  was  soon  driren  out  of  bed 
■gam.  In  spite  of  all  these  annoyancesj  howerer,  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  up  a  good  and  cheerful  spirit,  and  God  be 
tbaziked,  they  have  hitherto  only  threatened  us^  and  made 
as  heedful,  not  matenaUy  injured  us. 

Tbe  superintendence  over  the  servants,  and  the  manage- 
ffiftit  of  mueh  extra  business,  has  now  been  considerably 
ifleviabed,  by  my  having  brought  a  well-qualified  Kawass 
Ivit^  me  from  Cairo.  These  Kawass,  who  form  a  peculiar 
bind  of  Bub-officers  of  tbe  Pascha^  are  considered  here,  in  the 
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cotmtiy,  apecidiar  and  important  daas  of  penoiui.  Only. 
Turks  are  appointed,  and  tiiej  possess,  tlirongh  their  na-. 
tionality  alone,  an  innate  superiority  over  eyery  Arab.  There 
are  probably  few  nations  who  have  so  much  natural  ability 
to  rule  as  the  Turks,  who,  nevertheless,  we  are  often  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  rude,  uncouth,  and  half  barbarians.  On- 
the  contrary,  as  a  nation,  they  have  some  degree  of  distinction. 
Imperturbable  repose,  calmness,  reserve,  and  energy  of  willr 
appear  to  belong  to  every  Turk,  down  to  the  common  soldier, 
and  do  not  fail  to  make  a.  certain  impression  upon  the  EurO'* 
pean  on  first  acquaintance.  This  external  bearing  with  the 
appearance  of  deliberate  firmness,  this  reserved  proud  pofit^ 
ness  easily  passing  into  nice  shades  of  ceremonial,  is  met 
with  in  a  still  higher  degree  among  the  upper  rank  of  Turks, 
who  have  all,  from  childhood  upwards,  passed  through  a  school 
of  the  strictest  etiquette  in  their  own  families.  They  have 
an  innate  contempt  for  everything  which  does  not  belong  to 
their  own  nation,  and  appear  to  have  no  feeling  for  the 
natural  superiority  of  higher  mental  culture  and  civilisation 
which  the  ordinary  European  usually  inspires  among,  other 
nations. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  from  the  Turk  by  kindness,  con- 
siderate attention,  demonstration,  or  even  by  anger;  these 
he  considers  as  proofs  of  weakness.  The  greatest  reserve 
alone,  and  the  most  careful  distant  politeness  towards  the 
great,  or  the  bearing  of  a  person  of  some  consequence,  and 
absolute  commands  to  inferiors,  answers  the  purpose  herep 
A  Turkish  Eiawass  drives  a  whole  village  of  Eeilahs,  or  Arabs, 
before  him,  and  makes  a  decided  impression  even  on  the  atOI 
prouder  Bedouins.  The  Fascha  employs  the  Eiawass-oorps 
as  special  messengers,  and  on  commissions,  throughout  the 
whole  country.  They  are  the  chief  executive  servants  ot  the 
Fascha,  and  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  Every  foreign 
consul  has  also  a  similar  Kawass,  without  whom  he  hardly 
takes  a  single  step,  since  he  is  his  guard  of  honour,  the  sign, 
and  the  right  hand  of  his  indisputable  authority*  When  he 
rides  out,  the  Eiawass  rides  before  him  with  a  great  silver 
^tick,  and  drives  the  people  and  animals  with  words  or  blows 
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Qufcof  his  path;  azid  woe  to  him  who  should  make  a  move- 
ment, or  even  a  gesture  of  disobedience.  The  Fascha  some- 
times also  gives  such  a  guard  of  honour,  with  similar  autho- 
rity, as  an  escort  to  strangers  who  are  speciallj  recommended 
to  him,  and  thus  we  also  received  a  Kawass  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  journey,  who  however,  during  our  long  period 
of.  repose  in  Gizeh  was  only  a  burden,  and  at  length,  on 
acconnt  of  his.  making  extravagant  demands,  was  not  very 
graciously  dismissed  by  me.  On  the  occasion  of  the  attack  in 
Sa^lra,  I  caused  another  to  be  given  me  by  Scherif  Pascha ; 
but  he  stOl  is  not  the  sort  of  man  that  we  want,  so  I  have 
now  brought  a  third  with  me  from  Cairo,  who  hitherto  has 
proved  an  excellent  one.  He  relieves  me  from  the  entire 
superintendence  over  the  servants,  and  manages  admirably 
all  that  I  have  to  transact  with  the  people  and  authorities  of 
the  country.  If  I  were  in  Europe  I  ^ould  have  supposed 
that  I  had  more  than  sufficient  strength  for  the  whole  external 
guidance  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  for  its  more  immediate 
object,  but  in  this  cUmate  one  must  measure  by  a  different 
scale.  Patience  and  repose  are  here,  just  as  necessary  ele- 
ments of  life,  as  meat  and  drink. 

LETTBB  XI 

The  LabyrinAf  the  2M  June,  1843» 

IIhbsb  lines  are  written  to  you  from  the  distinctly  recog* 
zused  Labyrinth  of  Mceris  and  the  Dodecarchs,  not  from  the 
doubtful  spot  whose  identity  is  still  contested,  of  which  I 
myself  was  imable  to  form  any  conception  from  the  hitherto 
more  than  deficient  descriptions  even  of  those  who  have 
i^emoved  the  Labyrinth  hither.  An  immense  cluster  of 
chambers  still  remains,  and  in  the  centre  lies  the  great 
square,  where  the  courts  once  stood,  covered  with  the  re* 
mains  of  large  monolithic  granite  columns,  and  of  others  of 
white  hard  limestone,  shining  almost  like  marble. 

I  approached  the  spot,  fearing  that  we  must  only  endea> 
vour,  as  others  had  done  before  us,  to  confirm  the  information 
<]f  the  ancients  on  the  geographical  position  of  the  place } 


that  aU  fom  of  ilie  edifiod  itodf  hmd  dkafipMred^ 
UDflbapefy  heap  of  ruins  nftghfc  deter  ua  horn  waMnag  aojr  ex* 
ammatuMis.  laataad  of  thk,  at  the  fiiat  awpetficial  annqr  of 
the  groimd,  a  junnber  of  eomplicated  apaora^  of  trua  lafagr- 
Buthine  forasmj  imiaadiatel j  {weaented  thmaeh«a,  bctk  akova 
and  below  i^roaoid,  and  the  eje  could  eaailj  detect  tba  pim* 
oq^al  buildiiigg^  moie  thau  a  atadium  (Strabo)  in  eactont 
Wbeve  the  Frcai^  expedition  had  twdIj  aoug^t  for  cfaaaa* 
bera,  we  literallj  at  once  find  hundreda  of  them,  both  nestto^ 
and  aboTe  one  another,  mall,  often  dimiaatife  (ttee^  beside 
greater  onea,  and  hurge  onea,  supported  bj  BmaH  colamna, 
witii  threaholda,  and  nichea  in  the  waBa,  with  remaina  of 
0QlaBm8,and  single  casing-stones,. ecMineotdd  by  oonideBSi 
wiidMHit  anyregukrity  in  the  entenoea  and  eodta^  so  that  the 
daseriptiona  of  Herodotua  and  Stiabo,  in.  thia  respect  are 
fidlj  justified.  Bat  atthe  sanaetimealaQ^  theopivion^wfaidi 
was  nerer  adopted  by  me,  and  is  JnecopcileatJIie  with  any 
anAitectoiucTiew,  tint  there  are  terpemtme^  case-Uhe  wind- 
9ig|i^  m  plaee  of  aquare  rooms,  is  deddedly  refutiBd. 
.  The  whole  is  so  airanged,  that  three  immenae  masaea  of 
buildings,  300  feet  broad,  enclose  a  sfiiare  place,  whidi  ia 
600  feet  long  and  500  feet  wide.  The  fourth  side,  one  of  the 
narrow  ones,  is  bounded  by  the  Pyramid,  which  lies  behind 
it ;  it  is  300  feet  square,*  and  therefore  does  not  quite  reach 
the  nde  winga  of  the  idx>Fe-mentioned  masses  of  buildings. 
A  canal  of  rath^  modem  date,  paaaiiig  ohliquefy  through 
the  ruina^  and  whidi  one  can  almost  kap  oyer,  at  least  at  the 
present  season,  cuts  off  exactly  the  beat  j^wsenred  portion  of 
tibielabyrinthian  chambers,  together  with  pttt  of  tba  great 
oential  square,  which  at  one  time  waa  divided  into  courts. 
The  travellera  preferred  not  wetting  their  leet^  and  remained 
on  this  side,  where  the  continuation  of  the  wiaga  of  the  boild* 
iBgp  ia  certabfy  more  concealed  beneath  the  rubbsah.  But 
tlie  chambers  lying  on  the  farther  aide,  eapeeially  tiieir 
southern  point,  whm  the  walla  riae  nearly  toi  feet  rixwre  the 
znlDlnsh,  and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  baae  of  the  i«ins, 
aie  to  be  seen  yery  well  even  from,  this^  the  easiaeniaide;  and 
?i«md  finm  the  anntrndt  of  the  Pyramid  tiie  zegidMr  plsn  of 
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Hm  wiwle  demgn  lies  before  one  as  on  a  map.  SMam  lias 
been  oeeiifKfid  erer  since  our  snival,  in  making  Hie  special 
pkOy  OB  whicb  eirery  chamber  or  wall,  howerer  small,  -will  be 
noted  down.  Dbe  farther  portion  of  the  ruins  is,  therefore, 
bj  &r  the  most  difficult  to  record.  On  this  side  it  is  an 
easier  task,  bob  so  mudu  the  more  difficult  to  understand. 
Here  ike  labTiinth  of  chambers  passes  on  soothwards.  The 
courts  were  situated  between  this  and  the  Pyramid  lyiiig 
opposite  on  the  northern  side.  But  almost  all  of  these  have 
disappeared.  We  haye,  thearefore,  nothing  to  guide  ns  but  the 
dimensions  of  the  square,  which  kid  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  divided  into  two  halves,  hj  a  long  wall,  against  which  the 
twelve  courts  (for  we  cannot,  indeed,  with  vary  certainly, 
make  oat  that  there  were  more)  abutted  on  both  sides,  so 
thattiidrentraziees  turned  towards  opponte  sides,  and  had 
imnediiMj  &eing  them  the  extensire  mass  of  innumerable 
chambers. 

Bat  who  was  the  Maros,  Mendes,  Imandes,  who,  bj  the 
acoomit  of  the  Greeks,  erected  the  Labyrinth,  or  rather  the 
Fyiamid  belonging  to  it,  for  his  tomb  P  In  the  Manethonic 
list  of  KisgSy  we  £bd  the  builder  of  the  Labyrmth  introduced 
towards  t)^  end  of  the  12th  D jnaatjr,  the  last  of  the  Old 
HoDarcfay,  slnnrtlj  before  the  invasion  of  the  Hjkaos.  l%e 
fingments  of  the  mighty  columns  and  archiiarsyes  which  we 
have  di^  up  firom  the  great  square  of  the  halls,  exhibit  the 
nanie*shields  of  the  siKth  king  of  this  same  12th  Dynasty, 
Ameeemha  III.  Thus  the  important,  question  of  its  place 
in  history  is  answer^.*  We  have  also  made  ezcayations  on 
the  amrth  side  of  the  Pyramid,  because  it  is  here  that  we  c(m- 
jeetve  the  entrance  must  haye  been.  But  it  has  not  been 
hitherto  discoyered*  We  haye  only  as  yet  penetrated  into  a 
efaaaiber  which  laj  in  front  of  the  Pyramid,  and  which  was 
coreied  by  a  great  quantity  of  rubbish,  and  we  haye  several 
times  foond  the  name  of  Amenemha  here  also.  The  builder 
and  occupier  of  tine  Pyramid  is  therefore  determined.  But 
tUs  docs  not  refate  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Bodeewdny  cnl^  2IK>  years  before  his  time,  had  undertaiken 

my  taiiroiiologT'  of  the  Egyptwrns*  i.,  p.  262,  &c 
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tlie  building  of  the  Labyrinth.  We  have  found  no  inscrip- 
tions in  the  ruins  of  the  great  masses  of  chambers  which 
surround  the  central  space.  It  may  be  easily  proved  by 
future .  excavations  that  this  whole  building,  and  probably 
also  the  disposition  of  the  twelve  courts,  belong  only,  in 
fact,  to  the  26th  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  so  that  the  original 
temple  of  Amenemha  formed  merely  part  of  this  gigantic  ar- 
chitectural enclosiure. 

So  much  for  the  Labyrinth  and  its  Pyramid.  The  exact 
position  which  its  builder  occupies  in  history  is  by  far  the 
most  important  result  that  we  could  altogether  hope  to. 
obtain  here.  I  must  now  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
other  world's  wonder  of  this  province.  Lake  Modris. 

The  obscurity  which  has  mtherto  hung  over  it  seems  at. 
length  to  have  been  dispersed,  by  a  beautifiil  discovery,  which' 
was  made  a  short  time  ago  by  the  excellent  Linant,  the 
director  of  the  water-works  of  the  Fascha.    Hitherto  there 
was  only  one  point  of  agreement,  that  the  lake  was  situated, 
in  the  Faiiim.    Now,  as  at  the  present  day  there  is  only  one 
single  lake  in  this  remarkable  semi-oasis,  the  Birqet-el-Qom,. 
which  is  situated  in  its  most  remote  and  lowest  parts,  this 
must  be  the  Lake  Mosris ;  we  have  no  other  choice.    Its. 
celebrity,  however,  rested  principally  upon  this,  that  it  was 
an  artificially  designed  (Herodotus  says  an  excavated)  and 
extremely  profitable  lake,  which  was  filled  by  the  Nile  when 
it  was  high,  and  when  the  water  was  low,  flowed  off  again  by/ 
the  connecting  canal;  and  irrigating  on  the  one  side  t}ie. 
grounds  of  the  Eaiiim,  on  the  other,  during  its  reflux,  the. 
adjacent  tracts  of  the  Memphitic  district,  at  the  same  time 
yielded  extremely  rich  fishing  near  the  double  sluices  at  t&a 
mouth  of  the  Faiiim.     To  the  annoyance  of  Antiquariamr 
and  Philologists,  not  one  of  all  these  peculiarities  belonged  to; 
the  Birqet-el-Qom,    This  is  not  an  artificial,,  but  a  natural^ 
lake,  which  is  only  in  part  fed  by  the  water  of  the  Jvmm^i 
canal.    One  of  its  useful  qualities  can  be  hardly  said  to  exirt^' 
since  no  fishing-boat  enlivens  its  surface,  encircled  by  igiii' 
arid  desert,  because  the  brackish  water  contains  scarcely  any 
fish,  and  is  in  no  degree  favourable  to  the  vegetation  oa  its 
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shoreBi  When  the  Nile  is  at  its  height,  and  there  is  a  more 
abxindant  supply  of  water,  it  certainly  rises;  but  it  is 
situated  at  far  too  low  a  level  to  allow  a  drop  of  the  water 
with  which  it  has  been  supplied,  ever  to  flow  back  again. 
The  whole  province  must  be  buried  beneath  the  flood  before 
the  waters  could  find  their  way  back  into  the  yalley,  for  the 
artificially  lowered  rocky  channel  through  which  the  Bahr 
JoBsuf  is  brought  hither,  branching  off  from  the  Nile  about 
forty  miles  south,  lies  higher  than  the  whole  oasis.  The 
surface  of  the  Birqet-el-Qom  is  now  about  seventy  feet  bebw 
the  point  where  the  canal  flows  in,  and  can  never  have  risen 
to  a  much  greater  height,*  which  is  proved  by  some  remains 
of  a  temple  upon  its  shores.  As  little  does  it  agree  with  the 
statement,  that  the  Labyrinth^  and  the  capital  Arsinoe,  the 
present  Medinet-el-7aifim,  were  situated  on  its  shores. 

Xiinant  has  now  discovered  huge  dams,  miles  in  length,  of 
the  most  ancient  solid  construction,  which  separates  the 
uppermost  portion  of  the  shell-like,  convex-formed  basin  of 
the  Pai^bn  from  those  parts  which  are  situated  lower  and 
lie  fisrther  baiek,  and,  according  to  him,  could  only  have  been 
intended  to  retain  artificially  a  great  lake,  which  now,  how- 
ever, smce  the  dams  have  been  long  broken  through,  lies 
completely  dry.  This  lake  he  holds  to  be  that  of  Mcdris.  I 
mttst  confess  that  the  whole  thing,  when  he  first  communi- 
cated it  to  me  by  word  of  mouth,  impressed  me  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  an  extremely  happy  discovery,  which  will  also 
spare  ns  in  future  many  fruitless  researches.  An  inspection  of 
the  ground  has  now  removed  all  my  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  view.    I  hold  it  to  be  an  insubvertible  fact. 

*  Aocordlng  to  linant,  the  difference  amounts  to  22  metres,  that  is, 
70  feet  Hheimand  (72  English).  In  June,  1843,  an  engineer  of  the 
Viceroy,  Nascimbem,  who  was  engaged  in  making  a  new  map,  and 
lereiliDg  the  Fai^m,  visited  us  in  our  camp,  at  the  l^rramid  of  Mosris. 
lie  had  oily  found  a  deseent  of  2  metres  (6  feet  6  inches  English)  fh>ni 
Illahim  to  Medlnet,  but  from  thence  to  Birqet-el-Qom,  75  metres  (246 
fyet  £Di^h),  I  am  not  aware  that  anything  has  heenj>ublished  about 
tfaia  considerable  difference  of  measurements.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his 
Mod.  lEg,  and  Thebes,  vol  ii.,  346,  states  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be 
about  125  En(^h  feet  below  the  bank  of  the  l^ile  at  BenisuoC 


; 


JOTTBKBT  BOtJKB  THE  JAIUK. 

Linanft'i  tHMttie  is  ikow  being  printed,  and  I  inH  Bend  it  to 

joa  as  soon  as  it  is  to  be  had.* 

IBat  Ibuilfyy  if  you  ask  me  wbat  the  name  of  Menris  bas 
to  do  with  that  of  Amenemha,  I  can  onlj  answer,  nothmg. 
Tbe  name  Moons  neither  appears  on  the  monumoitB,  nor  in 
M anetho.  I  Tstber  think  that  here  again  we  find  one  of  the 
namenNXS  misunderstandings  of  the  Qreeks.  The  Egyptians 
e^ed  the  lake,  Phiom  en  mere,  the  Lake  of  the  Nile-inunda^ 
tion  (Copt.  UHpe,  inundatio).  The  Greeks  made  out  of 
itm,  the  water  which  formed  the  lake,  a  King  Mceris  who 
designed  the  lake,  and  then  troubled  themselyes  no  furtb^ 
about  the  true  originator,  Amenemha.  At  a  later  period  the 
whc^e  prorince  received  the  name  <t>iou,  Phiom,  the  Lake, 
from  which  the  present  nam#iFaiiim  has  been  deriyed. 


LETTER  XII. 

The  LabtfrvUhf  the  18fi  J«7jr,  1B4S. 

Wx  haye  accomplished  our  journey  round  that  remarkable 
province,  the  Paiiim,  very  rarely  visited  by  Europeans,  which, 
on  account  of  its  fertility,  may  be  named  the  Qarden  of 
Egypt  \  and  precisely  because  these  parts  are  almost  as  un- 
knowi^.  aa  the  distant  oases  of  Libya,  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
glad  to  hear  some  more  details  about  them  from  me. 

I  started  with  Erbkam,  E.  Weidenbach,  and  Abeken,  on 
the  0rd  of  July.  We  went  from  the  Labyrinth  along  the 
Bahr  Waid&ni,  which  skirts  the  eastern  border  of  the  desert, 
and  forms  the  boundary,  to  which  the  shore  of  Lake  Mceris 
at  one  time  extended  towards  the  East.  The  canal  is  now 
dry,  and  is  replaced  by  the  stilL  more  recent  Bahr  Seherkieh, 
which,  as  they  say,  was  made  by  the  Sultan  Barquq,  and  is 
conducted  throu^  the  middle  of  the  Labyiinth ;  it  at  first 
crosses  the  "WardiLni  several  times,  but  afterwards  keeps  more 

*  Memoiie  nir  le  lac  Moerit,  present^  et  In  k  la  Sod^t^EgTptieniie 
le  5  Juillet,  1842,  par  Lmant  de  BellefondB,  mspecteixr-gliimi  des 
ponts,  et  chatxMfet,  pabli^  par  Is  8od^^  Egyptleiine.  Alsxandrie, 
1843.   4tD.    Compare  my  C)m>nolog7,  vol.  i,  p.  SSat  fte. 


ikAHS  OF  hAXM  ummsE^  m 

fldioi    la  iZuee  hours  we  reached  the  pamt  frheie  the  huf^ 
daiaafHoQm  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  Eaiibn  into  the 
desert.  It  xvna  out  in  this  spot  for  about  one  and  m  half  geo- 
ipaphical  miles  as  &r  as  Ell^im.   In  the  middle  of  this  traet 
it  is  intersected  by  Bahr-bela-miy  a  deep  bed  of  a  streun,  whidi 
WW  cuts  through  the  old  lake-bottom,  and  is  uBualty  dry,  but 
nhen  there  is  a  great  supply  of  water,  it  is  used  as  an  outlet 
ior  the  superfluity  towards  Tamieh,  and  into  the  Birqet«eL> 
Qom.    This  enabled  us  to  examine  the  dam  itself  from  a 
Bearer  point  of  yiew.    The  current,  which  at  times  is  swollen 
sad  rapid,  has  scooped  out  a  passage  for  itself  since  the  d^ 
stmctKm  of  the  lake,  not  only  through  the  alluvial  soil  that 
fiyrmed  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  but  also  through  seyecal  other 
layers  of  earth,  and  even  thit)ugh  the  slightly  indurated 
limestone  lying  undermost ;  so  that  the  water,  at  this  season, 
reduced  certainly  to  a  minimum,  flows  about  sixty  feet  low^ 
than  l^e  present  dry  bottom  of  the  lake.    I  measured  accu* 
rately  the  separate  layers  of  earth,  and  carried  away  with  me 
a  specimen  of  each.     The  breadth  of  the  dam  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty,  but  may,  perhaps,  have  ^mounted 
to  150  feet.     The  height  of  the  dam  has  probably  become 
somewhat  lower  with  time.    I  found  it  to  be  1  m.  90  (6  feet 
3  inches  English)  above  the  present  bottom  of  the  lake,  and 
ouL  60  (18  feet  4i  inches  English)  above  the  opposite  plain. 
If  we  suppose  this  last  to  be  on  a  similar  level  with  the 
original  bottom  of  the  lake  (which  was,  however,  probably 
lower,  because  the  external  ground  was  irrigated,  and  con- 
sequently became  eleyated),  then  the  dam,  apart  from  its 
gradual  levelling  from  above  downwards,  must  have  been 
formedy  aa  much  as  5  m.  60,  consequently  17  feet  high,  and 
the  ground  in  the  inner  part  of  the  lake,  during  its  existence 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  must  have  risen  by  deposits 
o{  earth  about  11  feet.    But  if  we  admit  that  the  black  earth 
also,  from  11  to  12  feet  thick,  which  is  still  to  be  found  outside 
of  the  dams,  was  deposited  within  the  historical  times,  then 
the  above  numbers  would  even  require  to  be  doubled*  -  Thus 
we  liave  somft  idea  how  its  utility  must  have  been  nm^ 
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diminislied  with  time;  for  the  lake  (if  we  assaine  that  its 
circumference  is  what  Linant  assorts),  bj  the  filling  up  of  the 
11  feet  of  earth,  must  have  lost  18,000  millions  of  square 
tdet  of  the  water,  which  it  might  have  formerly  containeid'. 
An  eleyation  of  the  dams  could  in  no  possible  manner  have 
prevented  this,  because  they  had  been  already  placed  in 
exact  relation  to  the  point  of  the  influx  of  the  Bahr  Jussuf 
into  the  Faiiim.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  most 
substantial  reasons  why  Lake  Moeris  was  allowed  at  a  'later 
period  to  fall  into  decay ;  and  even  Linant's  bold  project  to 
restore  the  lake  could  not  wholly  repair  this  loss,  even  if  he 
were  to  make  the  Bahr  Jussuf  branch  off  from  the  Nile  at  a 
much  higher  point  than  was  thought  necessary  by  the  old 
Pharaohs. 

In  two  hours  and  a  half  from  this  intersection,  following 
the  dam  to  El  Elam,  where  it  ceases,  we  reached  the  remark- 
able remains  of  the  two  monuments  of  Biahmu,  which  Linant 
considers  to  be  the  Pyramids  of  Moeris  and  his  consort,  which 
were  seen  by  Herodotus  in  the  lake.  They  were  built  out 
of  great  massive  blocks ;  the  nucleus  of  each  of  them  is  still 
standing,  but  not  in  the  centre  of  the  almost  square  rect- 
angle, which,  by  their  appearance,  they  seem  to  have  originally 
occupied.  They  rose  at  an  angle  of  64%  therefore,  with  a 
much  steeper  inclination  than  Pyramids  usually  do.  Gl^eir 
present  height,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  same  as  it  is  now,  only  amounts  to  twenty-three  feet,  to 
which,  nevertheless,  must  be  added,  a  peculiar  and  somewhat 
projecting  base  of  seven  feet.  A  small  excavation  convinced 
me  that  the  lowest  layer  of  stone,  which  only  reaches  four 
feet  beneath  the  present  ground,  was  founded  neither  on 
sand  nor  on  rock,  but  upon  Nile  mud,  which  more  especially 
render  the  great  antiquity  of  these  buildings  very  doubtful. 
At  least  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  did  not 
stand  in  the  lake,  vrhich,  if  it  encircled  them,  must  have  had 
a  remarkable  curve  outwards  to  the  north-west. 

We  had  been  riding  hitherto  on  the  line  of  separation 
betweeh  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  lake  and  the  adjacent 
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district    The  former  is  bare  and  sterile,  since  the  land,  at 
the  present  day,  lies  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  overflpwed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  broad  tract  of  land  enclosing  the 
ancieiit  lake,  forms  hj  &r  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  Faium.    We  now  traversed  this  district,  while 
ire  left  the  capital  of  the  proyince,  Medinet  el  Faiftm,  with 
the  mounds  of  the  ancient  Cbocodilopolis  on  our  left, 
and  rode  by  Selajin  and  Eidimin,  to  Agamieh,  where  we  spent 
the  night.     The  next  morning,  near  Bischeh,  we  reached 
the  limits  of  this  continuous  garden-land.    Here  we  entered 
a  new  region,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  former, 
hj  its  sterility  and  desolation,  enriching  it  like  a  girdle,  and 
separating   it    from   the    crescent-shaped    Birqet-el-Qom; 
situated  in  the  lowest  and  most  distant  part.    About  mid- 
day we  reached  the  lake.    The  only  boat  which  was  to  be 
had,  far  and  wide,  conveyed  us  in  an  hour  and  a  half  acroQp 
the  expanse  of  water,  encircled  all  around  by  the  desert,  to 
an  island  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  called  Gesdret-el- 
Qom,    We,  however,  found  nothing  on  it  worthy  of  notice^ 
not  even  a  trace  of  a  building,  so  towards  the  evening  we 
returned. 

'  The  next  morning  we  re-crossed  the  lake  in  a  more  north- 
^ly  direction,  and  landed  on  a  small  peninsula  of  the  oppo- 
site shore,  which  rises  at  once  150  feet,  to  a  plateau  of  the 
Libyan  Desert,  commanding  the  whole  Oasis.    We  then 
ascended,  and  about  an  hour  distant  from  the  shore,  in  the 
midst  of  the  inhospitable  desert,  devoid  of  water  and  vegeta- 
tion, we  found  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  which 
on  earlier  maps  is  named  Medinet  Kimrud.    They  were 
utterly  unacquainted  with  this  name  here ;  the  place  was 
only  known  by  the  designation  of  Dimeh..    On  the  following 
day,  the  7th  July,  the  regular  plan  of  these  ruins,  with  the 
remains  of  its  temple,  was  noted  down  by  Erbkam,  who  had 
spent  the  night  hece  with  Abeken.    There  are  no  inscriptions 
on  the  temple, :  and  whatever  sculptures  we  found,  were 
placed  in  this  remarkable  building  at  a  late  period.    It  waa 
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probably  intemled  only  m  a  militerj  ^itakion,  againii  i 
•nMNons  from  Lybia  into  the  rich  countiy  of  the  EuAra. 

On  the  8th  Julj  we  went  in  our  boat  to  QAts4[^BSV, 
«n  old  town  on  the  ■outhem  end  of  the  iafce,  with  aionpfo 
of  bite  date,  and  in  ezeellent;  preserration,  but  with  no  'in- 
aeriptionfl,  the  ^an  of  which  was  taken  on  the  foUowii^.di^. 
JProm  this  place  we  followed  the  southern  frontier  of  4be 
Oaab,  by  Netlet,  as  £ir  as  the  ruina  of  Medlneft  filAdi,  ol 
(Luce  Ghjjsaq,  near  which  the  ancient  dams  of  Lake  McniB 
projected  from  the  north,  and  on  the  lltii  Juty  we  agam 
aaixed  at  our  camp  on  the  ruins  of  the  tLabjrinth.  We 
foond  all  well,  including  Frey,  whom  we  had  left  indispoBad, 
md  whose  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  probably  prodiuaadrbj^ 
the  climate,  cause  me  some  anxiety. 

To-morrow  I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Caiso  with  AbeisaD. 
•and  Bonomi,  to  hire  a  boat  for  our  journey  south,  and  -to 
:prepare  ererything  that  is  requisite  for  our  final  departure 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  We  shall  ta^e  foor 
eamels  with  ms  for  the  transport  of  the  monuments  wfaiah 
we  ha;7e  collected  in  the  Faiiim,  and  strike  into  the  akortsat 
road,  namely,  from  here  by  Tajoeh,  which  we  did  not  tcwA. 
at,  on  our  journey  round,  and  thence  across  the  deaert 
heights  which  separate  this  part  of  the  Eaiiim  £com  Ae 
Kile  valley ;  we  shall  then  descend  into  it  by  the  PynuBida 
of  Dahschur,  and  thus  hope  to  reach  Cairo  in  two  da^ouid 
ft  half. 

XETTBE  Xm. 

Cairoy  the  UA  An^^at,  ia«8L 

I  'BBGBKT  to  say  that  I  receired  such  uncomfbrtaUe 
accounts  of  the  state  of  Prey's  health,  soon  after  our  axnifvl 
in  Cairo,  that  Abeken  and  Bonomi  at  lengtii  detsxmined 
to  go  to  our  camp,  and  to  bring  him  in  a  litter  wbioh 
they  took  with  them,  from  the  Labyrinth 'to  &ni«on  flie 
Nile,  and  thence  by  water  to  this  j^beo.    As  WHin  ata  dDr. 


J^ntser'2iad4ie«i.him,tlie  pnnunmced  that  ilie  onlj  adtisable 
ooone  mis  to  kt  hkn  ismiediitelj  i«kini  to  Surope.  Tlife 
limr  cofnpiaiiit,  undisr  wbidi  he  was  found  to  be  mi£fering[, 
is  inciuable  in  JBgypt,  mod  as  it  W  alrewdy  tnade  great  pro- 
gress, he  left  us  yesterday  at  mid-day.  May  the  climate  <tf 
home  soon  restore  our  friend's  strength,  who  is  both  amiable 
and  iiill  of  talent,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  ns  all. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  purchased  some  JBthiopian  Manuscripts 
fop  the  Library  at  Berlin,  from  a  Basque,  Domingo  Lorda, 
who  bas  tired  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia,  and  accompanied 
D*Abadie  on  Beveral  jonrBeys.  He  bought  them,  probably, 
for  a  small  'Bum,  in  a  convent  situated  on  the  island  of 
^fi»Aw,  BflarGbxata,  one  day's  journey  from  the  sources  of 
tbe  Blae  l^iie,  'whoae  inhalsitants  were  brought  to  a  state  of 
^^^  ^stosB  by  lodxsts.  The  one  contains  the  history  of 
Abyssinia,  from  ^lomon  to  Christ,  and  is  said  to  come  from 
Aaaun,  and  to  be  between  fire  and  six  hundred  years  old. 
This  fint  port  of  the  Abyssinian  history,  called  Kebbb 
KioiesT,  **the  Pame  of  the  Kings,"  is  said  to  be  far  more 
MBethan  the  second,  tPASiE  Neotbst,  ^'the  History  of  the 
^^iogs ;"  but  this  mimuscript  also  contams  at  the  end  a  list  oT 
the  Stidopian  kings  since  the  time  of  Christ.  The  largest 
ouiimscript,  adorned  with  many  great  pictures  in  the  By- 
Ksntine  style,  knd  by  what  I  learn  about  it  from  Lieder, 
almost  nniqae  in  its  kind,  contains  chiefly  the  histories  of 
saiata.  The  third  contaraB  ihe  still  Talid  Canones  oi  liie 
Church,  complete.  1  hope  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  pur- 
chase for  our  library.* 

*  The  HMtte  Bemenieo  Lorda  Bgain  travelled  that  year  to  Abyssinia, 
and  sent  six  other  Atiiyaikiiftn  manu6crlpt«  to  HerrLieder  from  thenoe» 
^ho  showed  them  to  me  on  my  return  to  Cairo.  These,  aUo»  on  my 
iQggeftion,  were  afterwards  obtained  for  the  Boyai  Library.  By 
M. Lordalascooimt tiMyoontain :  '  ^' ;> . 

A  ABU80HJU^-~AliiiaBaec<to  perpetno  CiTlle*Bk!clefiastieo*Stosrieo.  / 

B.  SkTTA  Neghest—  Codice  dell'  Imperadore  Eescbias. 

G.  J-irsBFB-— Storia  Ghrile,  ed  Ecclesiastica.  (?) 

D.  BatftM(v--fitoslB  Civile,  «id  Kccleriastica. 

£.  Pmuusxus  s  MAsuu&^Diie  Opera,  in  an  votaan^  ohe  trat*' 
tano  della  Storia  Civile. 

v.  emoftus^Dritl&Cammieo. 
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The  purchases  for  our  jouniej  are  also  now  completed ;  a 
oonvenient  boat  is  hired,  which  will  save  us  from  the  great 
difficulties  of  a  land  journey,  since  this,  more  especiallj  during 
the  impending  season  of  inundation,  could  scarcely  be  accom- 
plished. 


LETTEE  XIV. 

Thebe$j  the  IStft  October,  1843. 

Ok  the  IGfch  August  I  went  from  Cairo  to  the  Faiiim, 
from  which  our  camp  broke  up  on  the  21st.  Two  days  later 
we  sailed  away  from  Bski-susf,  and,  sending  the  camels 
back  to  Cairo,  only  took  the  asses  with  ms  in  our  boat,  as,  on 
considering  the  matter  more  attentively,  we  found  that  the 
land  journey,  originally  contemplated  by  me  along  the  range 
of  the  hills  some  distance  from  the  river  on  the  west^ 
side,  was  quite  impracticable  during  the  inundation,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  would  have  been  partly  too  fatiguing,  and 
partly  devoid  of  objects  of  interest  to  us  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  desert  frontier  on  that  side,  beyond  which 
there  is  nothing  for  us  to  explore.  We  have,  therefore,  only 
made  excursions  from  the  boat,  sometimes  on  foot,  some- 
times on  asses,  principally  to  the  eastern  UUs,  which  are 
easily  reached;  but  on  the  western  bank,  also,  we  have 
visited  the  most  important  points. 

The  very  day  after  our  departure  firom  Beni-suef  we  found 
a  small  rock-temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Suhabieh,  unnoticed  by  earlier  travellers,  not  even  men- 
tioned by  Wilkinson,  which,  as  early  as  the  19th  Dyiuufty, 
was  dedicated  by  Menephthes,  the  son  of  Bamses  Miamun, 
to  the  Egyptian  Yenus  (Hathor).  Farther  on  aiie  several 
groups  of  tombs,  which  had  also  hitherto  received  scarcely 
any  notice,  although,  from  their  extreme  antiquity,  they  are 
peculiarly  interesting.  The  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  judging 
by  the  -.tombs  which  have  been  preserved,  seems  to  have 
piincipally  flourished  during  the  Old  Monarchy)  bflfinre  the 
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invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  not  only  during  the  12th  Dynasty, 
to  whieh  the  renowned  tombs  of  Benihassan,  Siut,  and 
Beracheh  belong,  but  even  as  early  as  the  6th.  We  have  found 
groups  of  tombs,  of  considerable  size,  from  this  early  period, 
which  belonged  to  towns  whose  names  even  are  no  longer 
blown  in  the  later  Egyptian  geography,  because  they  had 
probably  been  destroyed  by  the  Hyksos.  We  remained  the 
longest  time  in  Benihassan,  namely,  sixteen  days.  Hence 
the  season  has  now  arriyed,  which  we  must  not  lose  for  our 
joumey  south.  In  the  following  places,  therefore,  notes 
alone  were  taken,  and  paper  impressions  of  a  most  impor- 
tant kind ;  for  instance,  in  El  Amama,  in  Siu^,  in  the  vene- 
rable Abydos,  and  in  the  more  recent,  but  not  on  that 
account  less  magnificent,  Temple  of  Dendera,  which  is 
almost  in  perfect  preservation.  In  Siut  we  visited  the 
Governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  Selim  Fascha,  who  for  several 
months  past  has  been  working  an  ancient  alabaster  quarry, 
which  liad  been  re-discovered  by  the  Bedouins,  between 
Berscheh  and  Gtiu&ta. 

The  town  of  SniT  is  beautifully  built  and  in  a  charming 
situation,  especially  when  viewed  &om  the  steep  rock  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  valley  close  behind  it.  The  view  of  the 
orerflowed  Nile  valley  from  these  heights  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful which  we  have  yet  seen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extremely 
characteristic  of  the  inundation  season,  in  which  we  are  now 
traTelling.  Erom  the  foot  of  the  steep  rock,  a  small  dam  over- 
grown with  sont-trees,*  and  a  bridge,  leads  across  to  the  town, 
which  lies  like  an  island  in  the  boundless  sea  of  inundation, 
^e  gardens  of  Ibrahim  Pascha,  extending  on  the  left,  form 
another  island,  green  and  fresh,  covered  with  trees  and  brush- 
wood. The  town,  with  its  fifteen  minarets,  rises  high  above 
the  mounds  of  rubbish  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis.  A  still  larger 
^  leads  from  it  to  the  Nile,  and,  towards  the  south,  other 
long  dams  may  be  seen,  like  floating  threads  drawn  across  the 
BUtts  of  waters.'  On  the  other  side  the  Arabian  chain  of  moun- 

*  Somtj  or  Acacia,  Mimosa  Nilotica^— jStV  G.  WUkmtaiU'-^llvu 
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taiiuk  apf  rends  tolerabl j  neiu%  by  whidi  the  Talley  beooiute 
Qtdsed  m^  fonuing  a  picture  whidli  can  be  easilj  sunvf^i. 

Wa  basre  been  ia  the  rojal  city  cf  Thxxsb  smo&  the  6tli 
October.  Our  boat  landed  ua  first,  under  the  walla  of  Luqaer^ 
at  the  most  aouth^sn  point  of  the  Thebon  rains.  The  strong 
Qurr^it  of  the  river  hieui  here  enoroaehed.  to  within  aucb  a 
abort  distanee  of  the  old  teiople  that  it  is  itself  OTen  in 
considerable  danger.    I  endeatroured  to  obtain  a  view  orer 
the  ruins  of  Thebaa^  from  tbe  summit  of  the  temple,  in  order 
to  compare  it  with  the  image  that.  I  had  formed  of  it  from 
maps  and  descripitioiMi.  Tbe  distances,  however,  are  too  great 
to  make  a  goo^  pBcturei    Yon  look  upon  a  wide  landscape, 
in  which  tbe  scattered  graupe  of  temples  stand  f(»rth  as  single 
points,  and  can  only  be  recognised,  by  one  who  has  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject.    Towards  the  north,  at  the  dia* 
tance  of  a  short  houor^  rise  the  mig^vty  Pylones  of  SIasita^ 
which  of  itself,  farmed  a  town  of  temqples  altogethmr  gigaaftic 
fMtd  astomishing.     We  spent  the  sneeeeding  days  in  taking  a      • 
cursory  survey  of  them.     On  the  other  side  of  tbe  river,  al 
the  foot  of  tbe  Libyan  range,  are  the  Mxhitokia,  onee  an     > 
uninterrupted  series  of  splendid  buildings,  unrivalled  anaeng 
tbe  monuments  of  antiquity.    Even  now  the '  temples  of     r 
MmxasrEX  Habit,  with  their  high  mounds  of  rubbish,  are    \, 
distinguish^e  in  tbe  distance,  at  the  southern  end  of  this 
series,  exactly  opposite  to  Luqsor ;  and  at. tbe  northern  end^     > 
an  hour  froxa  that  poioDtt  down  the  river,  the  temple  of    ^ 
QuBKAH,  which  is  in  good  preservation ;  between  them  both    ., 
stands  the  temple  of  Bamaes  Miamun  (Sesostrts),  already  of    ., 
great  celebrity,  &oaB.its.deBcripti«m  by  DiffikbruSi    Tbiia  the   s, 
&ur  Arabian  .places,  Kaaaak,.  and  Luqsor  om  the  eastern  side   ,,, 
of  the  river,  Qonudv  ^""^  Medihet  Habu  on  the  western,  .^ 
form  a  great  square,  whieh  m«aBures  on  every  side  aboat  ..} 
half  a  geographical  mxle,  and  gives-  ua  some  notion  of  tbe 
magnitude  of  the  most  splendid  portion  of  ancient  Thebes.  >, 
Haw  far  the  remaining  inhabited  portion  of  the  City  of  a  ^1 
Hundred  Gates  extended  towards  the  east,  north,  and  south,  J 
it  is  difficult  to  diseover  now,  because  all  that  in  the  lapse  of  ^n 


tw  Ito^Bofe  maiiitidiied  its  origkal  pefirtildn^  hm  gntdiufi)^' 
^■n^peBKd'beneadfa  i^  ammalljrineroasnng'  rise-  of  fkeraoil^ 
of  Aelowerpkm  by  the  inundation. 

No  one  ever  inquires  here  about  tlie  W0aitb0r,  florcme  ^diry-' 

is  ezaetljr  like  tlie  other,  serene,  clear,  and  MthNBrta  not'  toor 

hot.   We  have  no  moming^  oreTening  red,  a»  there  a^e* 

Dtttber  clouds  nor  Tapotirs;  but  the  &ret  rarjr  of  the  morning ' 

calls  forth  a  yroiM  of  coldnrs  in  the  bare  and  rogged  lime* 

stone  mountam^  closing  in  artmnd  us,  and  in  the  brownish' 

g^tttering  desert,  eontmsted  with  the  black,  or  green-clothed 

lower  plain,  such  aar'  is  never  seen  in  northern  oouni^es^ 

'^^  is  searcely  any  twilight,  as  the  sun  sinks  down  at- 

OBee.    The  separation  of  night  and  day  is  just  as  midden  aa- 

ttafc between*  menebw  and  desert*;  one  step,  one  moment; 

dindes  the  one  fimnthe  othen    The  sombre  IxriHianey  of 

tbe  moon  and  ertairlight  nights  k  so  much  thse  more  refreshing 

toiire  eye  whicfe  has  been  dazzled  by  the  ocean  light  of  &«y. 

^  air  is  so  pure  a»d  dry,  that  except  in  the  immedkrte 

'^ehttty  of  the  river,  in  spite  of  the  sudden  change  at  sunset; 

ttete  is  no  Ml  of  dew.    We  have  almost  entirely  forgotten' 

1^  rain  is,  for  it  is  above  ax  months  since  it  last  rained 

with  U8  in  Saq&ia.  A  few  days  ago  we  rejoiced,  when,  towarda 

^'wang,  we  discovered  some  light  donds  in  the  sky  to  the* 

Wtttk-west,  wbioh  reminded  us  of  Bnrope.    ]!^everthelesB,  we 

^  not  want  coolness  even  in  the  daytime,  for  a  light  wind  is 

ahnost  always  blowing,  which  does  not  allow  tbe  heat-  to 

^me  too  oppressive.    Added  to  this,  the  Nile  water*  ia- 

pbasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  enjoyed  in  great  abondance 

^boat  any  detriment. 

Tbe  clay  water-bottles  (Qulleh)  are  invaluable  to  us ;  they 
»e  composed  of  fine,  porous  Nile  mud,  which  aUows  the 
wter  to  ooze  through  them  continnally ;  the  evaporation  of 
^,  as  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  warm  surface,  as  is  well' 
blown,  produces  cold,  and  thus,  by  this  simple  process^  the 
^tles  are  constantly  kept  cool  in  the  hottest  period  of 
^e  day.  The  drinking-water,  on  that  account,  is*  usually 
cooler  than  it  is  in  Europe  during  the  summer.    We  princi- 
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paQy  Hto  upon  poxdtryy  and,  as  a  change,  we  oocarionally 
kill  a  sheep.  There  are  very  few  yegetables.  Every  meal 
ia  concluded  by  a  dish  of  rice.  For  dessert  we  hare  the 
most  beaatifiil  yellow  melons,  or  juicy  red  water-melons. 
The  dates  also  are  excellent,  but  not  to  be  had  eyerywhere. 
I  have  at  length,  to  the  great  joy  of  my  companions,  learned 
to  smoke  a  Turkish  pipe,  which  keeps  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  perfect  "kef:  by  this  word  the  Arabs  designate,  their  easy 
repose,  their  comfort;  for  as  long  as  one  " drinks"  the  blue 
smoke  of  the  long  pipe  from  the  shallow  bowl,  so  easily 
overset,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  one's  poution,  or  to  under- 
take anything  else.  We  have  a  convenient  costume— loose 
trousers  of  light  cotton  stu£^  and  over  them  a  wide  long 
tunic,  with  short  wide  sleeves.  Besides  this  I  wear  a  broad, 
tumed-up,  grey  felt  hat,  as  a  European  badge,  which  keeps . 
tiie  Arabs  in  proper  respect.  We  eat,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  on  a  low  roimd  table,  not  a  foot  high,  • 
sitting  on  cushions,  with  our  legs  folded  under  us.  This 
position  has  become  so  convenient  to  me,  that  I  even  write 
in  it,  sitting  on  my  couch,  the  letter  portfolio  on  my  knees, 
as  a  support.  Above  me  is  spread  out  a  canopy  of  gauze 
to  keep  off  the  flies— this  most  shameless  plague  of  Egypt 
during  the  day — and  the  gnats  during  the  night.  In  other 
respects,  we  suffer  far  less  from  vermin  here,  than  in  Italy. 
We  have  not  yet  been  bit  by  scorpions  and  serpents,  but  in 
return  there  are  very  malignant  wasps,  which  have  frequently 
stung  us. 

We  shall  only  remain  here  till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  shall  then  travel  towards  the  south  without  stopping.       "^ 
We  shall  wait  for  our  return  to  devote  as  much  time  and 
labour  as  the  treasures  in  this  spot  demand.    At  Assuan,  on 
the  firontiers  of  Egypt,  we  shaU,  for  the  first  time,  change 
our  mode  of  transport,  and  send  back  our  great  boat,  in       H 
which  we  already  feel  quite  at  home.    On  the  other  side  of      ^ 
the  cataracts  we  shall  take  two  smaller  boats  for  our  journey      ^ 
onwards.  ^       \ 

\ 
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LETTEE  XV, 

Korusko,  the  20e&  yovember,  1843.* 
OiTB  journey  from  the  Taito,  through  Egypt,  \ras  neces* 
sarily  very  much  hastened  owing  to  the  advanced  season.  We 
have,  therefore,  rarely  remained  longer  at  a  place  than  was 
requisite  for  a  hasty  survey,  and  have  chiefly  confined  our- 
selves, during  the  past  three  months,  to  keeping  an  exact 
register  of  what  exists,  and  to  increasing  our  important  col* 
lection  of  impressions  upon  paper  of  the  most  interesting 
inscriptions. 

On  our  rapid  journey  as  far  as  "Wadi  Haifa,  we  have  col- 
lected from  three  to  four  hundred  impressions,  or  exact 
copies,  of  Greek  inscriptions  alone.  They  often  confirm  Le* 
tronne's  acute  conjectures,  hut  also  not  unfrequently  cor- 
rect the  unavoidable  mistakes  of  such  a  difficult  work  as  his. 
In  the  inscription  from  which,  without  any  foundation,  it 
was  proposed  to  settle  the  position  of  the  town  of  Akoris,  his 
conjecture,  I2IAI  AOXIAAI,  is  not  verified :  L'H6te  had  read 
MOXIAAI,  but  it   is   MQXIAAI,  and  before    EPQEfiS,   not 

EPEE122. 

The  dedicatory  inscription  of  the  Temple  of  Pselghis  (aa 
it  is  given  in  the  inscription,  in  accordance  with  Strabo,  in- 
stead of  Pselcis)  is  almost  as  long  again  as  Letronne  assumes 
it  to  be,  and  the  first  line  does  not  end  with  KAE0IIATPA2, 
but  with  AAEA^HS)  so  that  we  must  probably  restore  it 
thus : 

'Yircp  fia(rik€«os  IlroXc/iatov  km  ffaaiKia'aTjs 

QeSty  Ev€py€TS>v»'\'     .     •     •  ^ 

*  This  letter,  addressed  to  Alexaader  von  Humboldt,  has  been  akeady 
printed  in  the  Prussicm  Gazette,  Berlin,  9th  Feb.,  1844. 

f  **  I>edicated  to  King  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  benevolent 
deities-"— Tr. 

X  The  emendation,  odcX^r,  in  this  inscription,  which  dates  from 
the  thirty-fifth  yeai  of  Energies  (b.c.  136),  is  of  importance  in 
certain  chronological  determinations  of  that  period.    Letronne  (fie&r 


I 
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the  same  dremnstances  zecur,  bnt  kad  to  olber  conjee* 
tores.*  I  hare  found  seTeral  yerj  perfect  seriee  of  the 
Btolamies,  tiie  longest  down  to  Neos  I>ionyBOS,  and  his  con- 

*  Compare  Lotronne,  Hecneil  des  InacriptioiM  Grecqnes  de 
I^^P^  ^™e  ^-9  P*  365,  &C.  Ptolemy  Bupator  is  net  mentioned  bgr- 
snthoTs.  He  vias  introduced  for  the  first  time  among  the  predecetaora 
of  Soter  II.,  who  were  worshipped  as  divinities,  in  a  Greek  papjms 
[in  Leyden*],  which  was  composed  in  the  reign  of  Soter  II.,  in  the 
year  b.c.  105,  and  he  was  inserted  between  Philometor  and  Eiiergetes. 
Bockh,  who  published  the  Papyrus  (1821),  referred  the  surname  of 
Euergetes  to  Soter  II.  and  his  wife,  and  considered  Ectpator  to  be  a  aur- 
qame  of  the  deified  EluratGETES  II.  In  the  sameyear,  Champollion  Figeac 
also  wrote  about  this  papyrus,  and  endeavoored  to  {Hove  that  Eupator 
was  the  son  of  Philometor,  who  was  killed  by  Euergetes  II.,  on  hla 
aaeent  to  the  throne.  This  view  was  assented  to  at  a  later  period  by  St. 
Martin,  Bockh,  and  Letronne  (Bech.  pour  ser  k  I'Hist.  de  l*Eg.,  p.  124). 
Meanwhile,  the  name  of  Ectpator  was  discovered  in  a  second  papyma 
from  the  reign  of  Soter  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  letter  of  Nmnenius  onr 
the  Philensic  obelisk  a£  H.  Bankes,  from  the  time  of  Euergetes  II.  £u 
both  inscriptions  the  name  of  Eupator  was  mentioned;  it  did  not,  how- 
ever, follow,  but  preceded  Philometor,  and  therefore  could  not  signiQr 
his  son.  Letronne  now  coi^tured  (Recueil  des  Inscr.,  vol.  L,  p. 
365)  that  Eupator  was  another  surname  of  Philometor.  But  then  it 
woold  not  have  been  Koi   $€ov  Evmdropof   koI   Btov    ^ikoftrjTopogf 

bat  ml  ^(ov  "EvjraTopos  tov  koi  ^iXo/LiiJropor.  In  a  letter  to  Letrmme^. 
of  the  Ist  Dec.,  1844,  from  Thebes,  which  is  printed  in  the  Bevna 
Ajch^L,  vol.  i.,  p.  678,  &C.,  I  communicated  to  him  that  I  had  aim 
found  the  name  of  Eupator  in  several  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  and 
indeed  always  Ufore  Philometor.  The  same  reason  which  I  had  em- 
ployed against  Letronne*s  explanation  of  the  Greek  name  (the  pna- 
sage  is  not  printed  along  with  it  in  the  Bevue),   namely,  the  simple 

repetition  of  the  Btov^  did  not  even  permit  us  in  the  hieroglyphic  Btt^ 
to  consider  Eopator  another  surname  of  Philopator.  He  must  bnW 
been  a  Ptolemy  who,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  was  acknovriedged  as 
king,  but  who  is  not  mentioned  by  authors;  and,  indeed,  according  to 
l^rana  (Corp.  Inscr.,  voL  iii.,  p.  285),  and  also  by  the  acknowledg-* 
ment  of  Letronne  (Bee,  vol.  il,  p^  536),  hei  most  hare  been  an  etder* 
brother  of  Philometor,  who  died  in  a  few  monthsy  and  therefore 
omitted  in  the  Ptolemaic  canon. 

But  the  son  of  Philometor,  and  of  his  sister,  Cleopatra  II., 
by  Justinua  and  Josephus^  who  was*  formerly  believed  to  hare  been 
re-discovered  in  the  Eupator  of  the  [Leyden]  papyrus,  is  partienlavly 
mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  among  the  other  Ptdemiea^ 
in  his  place  between  Philometor  saaA.  Euergetes,  and  we  thence  beoowK 
acquainted  with  his  nan[ie,  which  had  not  been  added  by  the  aubhon^ 
He  is  sometimes  named  Philopator,  sometimes  Nxos  PBiLorAVOis^ 

*  iVb/Ai— Xcgra2e»  in  place  of  BeHin,  both:  hese  and  below,  ia-a^soiiw 
tion  by  the  author,  April,  1853.— Tr. 
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sort  Cleopatra,  who,  aocording  to  the  hieroglyphic  inBcrip- 
tions,  was  sumamed,  by  the  Egyptians,  Tbtphakjl.*  A 
&ct  worthy  of  consideration  is  connected  with  this,  namely, 
that  in  this  Egyptian  list  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  first  king 
is  never  Ptolemy  Soter  I.,  but  Philadelphus.  In  Quma, 
where  Eaergetes  II.  worships  his  predecessors,  not  alono 
Philometor,  the  brother  of  Eaergetes  is  wanting,  which  is 
easily  explained,  but  also  Soter  I.,  and  Bosellini  is  mistaken 
when  he  regards  the  king  who  is  worshipped  under  the  title 
of  Pbiladelphus,  about  whom  Champollion  was  still  doubtful, 
as  Soter  I.  instead  of  Euergetes  I.  It  appears  that  the  son 
of  Lagus,  although  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  from  the  year 
305,  was  yet  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Egyptians,  as 

and  he  must  therefore  also  be  placed  in  future  as  PfinLOPATOR  II.  in  the 
series  of  the  reigning  Ptolemies.  Among  fourteen  hieroglyphic  lists  of 
the  Ptolemies,  wliich  come  down  at  least  as  far  as  the  second  Kuergetc's, 
seven  of  their  number  give  Philopator  II.;  in  four  other  lists,  in 
which  his  name  might  appear,  he  is  passed  over,  and  these  all  seem  to 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  Euergetes  II.,  his  murderer,  when  tlie  omis- 
sion is  easily  explained.  It  is  natural  that  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
canon,  because  neither  he  nor  Eupator  lived  to  witness  a  change  of 
the  Egyptian  year  during  his  reign ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  to  he 
expected,  he  is  also  named  in  the  protocol  of  the  Demotic  Papyrus,  in 
which  the  Ptolemies  who  are  worshipped  as  divinities  are  exhibited, 
and  in  which  Young  had  also  already  correctly  acknowledged  Eupator. 
In  fact,  he  is  here  cited  in  all  the  lists  with  which  I  am  acquainted  (five 
in  Berlin,  firom  the  years  114,  103,  99,  89,  one  in  Turin  from  the  year 
89),  which  are  of  more  recent  date  than  Euergetes  II.,  as  well  as  in  a 
Berlin  papyrus  from  the  fifty-second  year  of  Euergetes  himself  (b.c. 
lis).  A  comparison  also  of  the  demotic  lists  shows  finally  that  the 
transposition  of  the  names  Eupator  and  Philombtor  in  the  Greek  papy- 
rus from  the  year  b.c.  105  (not  106,  as  Franz  writes— Corp.  Inscr., 
p.  28d)  is  not  alone  an  error  of  the  copyist  in  writing,  as  this,  and  other 
transpositions  also,  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  Demotic  Papyrus.  The 
difierent  object  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  demotic  lists  makes  it  con- 
ceivable that  such  deviations  were  not  admissible  in  the  former,  as  in 
the  latter  lists. 

*  Wilkinson  (Mod.  Eg.  and  Th.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275)  considers  this 
Glbopatra  TRTPHiBNA  to  be  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Neos  Dionysos;  Champollion  (Lettres  d'Eg.,  p.  110)  thinks  she  is 
the  wife  of  Philometor;  but  the  Shields  connected  with  her  name 
belong  neither  to  Ptolemy  XIV.,  the  elder  Bdn  of  Neos  Dionysos,  nor  to 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  but  to  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysos,  or 
Auletes,  who  is  always  called  on  the  monuments  Philopator  Pbiladel- 
phus.  Cleopatra  TarvBMiXA  was,  consequently,  the  wife  of  Ptolemt 

AULBTES. 
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iu8  sbields  do  not  appear  on  a  single  monument  which  was 
erected  by  him.  So  much  the  more  do  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
nevertheleBs  found  his  name  mentioned  once,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  Philadelphus,  as  the  father  of  Arsinoe  II.  But  here, 
we  must  obseiye,  Soter  has,  indeed,  the  royal  ring  round  his 
name,  and  also  a  peculiar  Throne-shield  name,  but  quite  con- 
trary to  the  usual  Egyptian  custom,  no  king's  title  stands 
before  either  of  the  shields,  although  his  daughter  is  called 
"royal  daughter"  and  "  royal  lady."* 

*  The  inscription  alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in  the  rock-grotto  of 
EcHBUH,  and  was  undoubtedly  first  engraved  before  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  He  is  also  named  with  double  shields  and  the  usual 
royal  titles,  but  without  the  surname  of  Soter  upon  a  stele  in  Vienna, 
which  was  erects  in  the  reign  of  Fhilopator.  Here,  however,  he  bears 
a  different  Throne -shield  from  that  in  Echmim,  and  certainly,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  the  same  which  even  before  his  time  was  borne  by  PhiUp 
Aridaeus,  and  Alexander  II.,  under  whom  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  was 
fTOvemoT  of  Egypt.  He  is  also  mentioned  upon  a  statue  of  the  king  in 
the  ruins  of  Memphis,  on  which  the  Horus  name  of  the  king  also  ap- 
pears, and  which  probably  might  have  been  engraved  during  his  reign. 
Finally,  the  Sotebs  are  also  frequently  mentioned  by  their  symames 
.alone  at  the  head  of  the  worshipped  ancestors  of  later  kings ;  as  in  the 
Rosetta  inscription,  and  in  the  bilinqual  decrees  of  Phil»  (see  below, 

p.  121),  T*   T  »  while  Soter  IL  is  always  written  g      ..     K^ 

p,  nuter  enti  nehem,  which  would  correspond  to  the  Coptic  n.  nOTT66T* 

flGZUydeus  aervator.    In  the  demotic  inscriptions,  the  first  Soters  are 

also  designated  by  nehem^  and  in  the  singular  by  the  Greek  word, 
p,  svter. 

Although,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Soters  who,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Demotic  Papyrus,  were  especially  worshipped  along  with 
the  other  Ptolemies,  not  only  in  Alexandria  and  Ptolemais,  but  also 
in  Thebes,  were  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Ptolemaic  Dynasty,  it  is 
nevertheless  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  that  hitherto  not  a  single 
«tracture  can  be  pointed  out  which  was  erected  under  Ptolemy  Soter 
-when  king,  although  he  ruled  twenty  years  in  this  capacity.  In  addi- 
tioa  to  this,  the  above-mentioned  hieroglyphic  lists  of  the  Ptolemies 
csommence.  the  series  without  exception,  not  with  the  Soters,  but  with 
the  Adelphes ;  and,  as  was  mentioned  before,  his  shields  in  Echmim  bear 
mo  royal  title;  and  in  Eamak  under  Euergetes  II.,  in  one  and  the  same 
representation,  Philadelphus  is  designate  as  kmgf  and  the  Soter^  cor- 
VQsponding  to  him  in  space,  as  no  king.  In  the  demotic  series  of  kings, 
also^  of -the  Papyrus  the  Alezandnne  series  was  wont  to  omit  the 
Sotm,  till  therexgn  of  Philometor,  and  to  make  the  Adelphea imme- 
diately succeed  Alexander  the  Great.  The  earliest  period  that  I  have 
met  with  the  Soters  is  in  a  ^apyru^i^from  the  l7th  year  of  Fhilopator 


UO  T0UB8  nr  oxhtbjll  sotpt. 

It  is  asioniiihing  bow  little  Champolfion  leems  to  fastie 
aJtoided  to  the  monuments  of  the  Old  Monardiy.  Dunng 
hn  whole  journey  through  Central  Egypt,  as  far  «e  Bendam, 
he  only  found  the  rock-tombs  of  BenifaaaBan  wordiy  or 
Bottoe,  and  these  ako,  he  considered  to  be  worha  of  the  16ih 
and  17th  Dynasties,  therefore  belonging  to  the  New  Mo- 
narchy. He  also  mentions  Zauiet  el  MeitSn  and  Siut,  but 
hardly  notices  them. 

So  little  has  been  said  by  others,  besides,  on  moat  of  the 
monuments  of  Central  Egypt,  that  almost  everyl^ing  tiiat 
we  here  found  was  new  to  me.  I,  therefore,  was  not  a  little 
Mtonished  when  we  discovered  in  Zattiet  el  Meitik  a  series 
of  nineteen  rock-tombs,  all  of  them  bearing  inscriptions,  which 
informed  as  who  were*  their  inhabitants,  and  belonging  to  the 
old  time  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  therefore  extending  almost  to 
the  period  of  the  great  Pyramids.  Five  among  them  con- 
tain, more  than  once,  the  Shield  of  Makrobioten  ApappoB 
Fepi,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
six.  years,  and  to  haye  reigned  a  hundred  years ;  in  another, 
Cheops  is  jnentioned.  Apart  from  these  there  is  also  a 
flmgie  grare  from  the  period  of  Eamses. 

In  BsNiHASSAur,  I  have  had  a  complete  drawing  made  of 
an  entire  rook-tomb ;  it  is  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  magnifi- 
cent style  of  architecture  and  artistic  skill,  £rom  the  secoasd 

(b.c.  210),  the  oldest  of  the  Berlin  collection;  the  Theban  worship ef 
the  Ptolemies  seems  to  have  wholly  ezdoded  ^n  Sotets.  AUhongh 
the  commencement  of  the  royal  government  is  therefore  fixed  in  &e 
year  b.c.  305,  as  is  specified  in  the  canon,  and  most  uodmiably  con- 
firmed by  the  above-mentioned  hierogiyphae  side  m  Fnina,  which  has 
been  already  cited  fbr  that  purpose  by  my  friend,  M.  Pinder  (Bcdtr. 
cor  Aelterem  Miinzkmide,  voL  i,  p.  201)  in  his  inatnictive  essay,  On 
the  Era  of  Philip  upon  Coins,  it  appears,  howerer,  to  have  offered 
another  legitimate  opinion,  b^  which  not  Ptolemy  Lagos,  bat  Phila^ 
delphus,  tl^  first  son  of  the  kmg  (if  not  Porphyrogeiiitus),  was  osn^ 
fidered  the  head  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  may  thenoe  be  alsoexpUuaed 
wl)y  we  find  an  astronomical  Era  employed  in  the  reign  of  Euergetet, 
that  of  the  otherwise  unknown  Dionysins,  which  begui  ftom  the  ys«r 
285,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Phikdelphus,  while  the  coins  of  PM- 
ladelphus  do  not  reckon  as  theecmmencemeDt  of  a  new  era  ttom  the 
beginning  of  his  own  neifln,  nor  from  the  year  SOS,  hmtfrom  the  ywtet 
the  4eath  of  AleoBsiiier  the  Gseat,  or  the 
of Ptoknigr.   ftePSiidir,.|p»fOS^ 
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ftKiiiiluiigTpezBaa  of  tiie  OM  Monan&y,  during  the.powerful 
tflth  Jhpamkj^.^  Ji  tfaisk  it  will  eumie  some  atfeention  anoiifg 
ike  E^rptoiogists,  wJten  tbej  tboriily  learn  from  Buzmail^ 
^mrk,  ^wbjr  I  make  a  dinskmin  the  tablet  of  Abjdxm,  and 
why  I  Tentored  to  taam£Br  SsauirrxsEK  and  AiuwxiiJEbi, 
tiieiBe  well-known  dPhamohs  of  HeUopolis,  the  Faiiim,  Beni- 
liaaBan,  Thebes,  aoid  ob  jGekt  as  Wadi  J3al&,  from  J^he  I^ofw, 
to  the  Old  Mananby.  It  moat  have  been  a  brilliant  period 
in  Sgjptiit  that  tiaae,  whudi  tiieie  magnifieent  halls  for  ihe 
;dead  alone  .testifj.  At  the  .same  time,  nmoDg  the  xieh  le- 
.psBseiitaiuHMi  an  ^e  waUa,  whidi  exhibit  a  high  «tandaed 
of  the  .peaeefiil  arts,  as  well  as  the  lefined  luxuiy  of  the 
great>alrltet  period,  it  ia  interesting  even  then  to  meet  witii 
dbfae'ptagnoitBeB  of  that  great  ^adveree  destiny,  whieh  brought 
J^gypt  for^aeTeral  eonturies  xmder.  the  power  of  hernorthem 
flBBuiiBS.  Glkdistomal^ames, whiehform a  (^hacaeteristiCkie- 
.jiBBaenhation  of  Sequent  irecurrenee,  in  many  tdmbs  oasaf^ 
jesatixe  walk,  \bjr  whiiah  we  may  conclude  they  were  €s±tensh]i^ 
'pnietiaedjat  that  period,  but*  afterwards  almost  diaappeaMd. 
Among  these  wo  J&eqaently  find  amidst  the  red  or  daifc- 
:biown  people  of  .ike  Egyptian  raee,  and  of  those  raoea  dwells- 
ing  more  to  ikid  aonth,  a  yery  light«eoloaied  people,  atandiqg 
aingty  or  in  small  divisions,  who  have  usniliy  a  diffeiottt 
ooatnme,  sand  moat  o^  them  'have  the  faair  of  the  head  asd 
beaffd  jed,.and;ha(Te  blue  oyes.  Theyralso.aometittes  apfiear 
among  .the*  doiieeticB-  of  ^persons'  of  jank,  .aud.are  manilidstly 
of  northern,  probably  of  Seraetic,  origin.  We  -Gnd  TicEtoiies 
of  ;the  kin^B  over  the  lithiopiaaa  and  .Negroes  mentioned  on 
IfaemonameniBofithat  period;  therefore  it  ia.not  surprisiiig 
to  .see  black  ^ds^es  jand  Attendants.  We  leazn  ndthing  -of 
wns  against  *ihe  JLorthem  neighbouBB,  but  it  appears  th^t 
iiie  migrations  of  people  from  the  aoitii-eaat  had  already 
began  at  that  timej  amd  that  many  emigrants  sought  a  home 
in  the  femt&llaad  of  JBgypt^  in  .exchange  for  servioe,  or 
otiserfefiil  ^mpigyinents. 

^  See  Dcokniler  am  Aegypten  mid  Aeihkypien,  Abtii.  H.,  Bl. 
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I  here  allude  particularly  to  the  remarkable  scene  in  the 
tomb  of  the  royal  relative  NBHSBi.-Bi-NvMHOTEP, '  the 
second  tomb  approaching  from  the  north,  .which  gives  an 
animated  idea  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob  with  his  fiumly,  and 
which  might  tempt  us  really  to  connect  these  drcumstonces, 
if  Jacob  had  not  come  at  a  much  later  period,  and  if  we  were 
not  eompeUed  to  acknowledge  that  such  immigrations  of  single 
&milies  could  never  have  been  a  rare  event.  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  predecessors  of  the  Hjksos,  and  assuredly  in 
many  respects  paved  the  way  for  them.  As  it  is  only  painted, 
and  is  still  in  very  good  preservation,  I  have  traced  through 
the  whole  representation,  which  is  about  eight  feet  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  high.  The  royal  scribe  Nefbuhotbp,  who 
introduces  the  company  before  the  high  offidal,  to  whom  the 
tomb  belongs,  han^  him  a  sheet  of  papyrus.  IJpon  this,  the 
sixth  year  of  King  Sesurtesen  11.  is  mentioned,  when  that 
family  of  thirty-seven  persons  came  to  Egypt.  Their  chie^ 
and  lord,  was  called  Abscha,  they  themselves  Aaktt,  a 
popular  name,  which  we  meet  with  again  associated  with  the 
same  light-coloured  race;  this,  with  three  other  races,  is 
frequently  represented  in  the  royal  tombs  of  the  19th 
Dynasty,  and  formed  one  of  the  four  principal  fisuniHes  of 
the  human  race  known  to  the  Egyptians.  Ohampollion, 
when  he  was  in  Benihassan,  regarded  them  as  Greeks;  he 
was  not  then  aware  of  the  extreme  age  of  the  monuments 
which  were  before  him.  Wilkinson  considers  them  to  be 
prisoners;  this  is  contradicted  by  their  appearing  with 
weapons  and  lyres,  with  women,  children,  asses,  and  baggage. 
I  view  them  as  a  migrating  Hyksos  family,  who  pray  to  be 
received  into  the  blessed  land,  and  whose  descendants,  per** 
haps,  opened  the  gates  of  Egypt  to  the  Semetic  conq[iie]!Oi[B, 
allied  to  them  by  race. 

The  town,  to  which  the  rich  rock-necropoHs  of  Beni- 
hassan belonged,  and  which  is  named  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  Nirs,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size,  4iiidy 
doubtless,  lay  opposite,  on  the  left  ..bank  of  the  Nile,  where 
ancient  mounds  exist  even  at  the  present  time,  .and  aie 


« 

mrked  upos  tlie  !E*reiiJck  mapsi  Thai  iw  itioie  <9f  thisi  tow^ 
oi  Nta  vma  known  in  the  geogrspfaif  of  ther  Greeks-  aoik 
B(!ioicuBs  tixan  oi  maajr  other  towns  of  the  Old/Monarchyi, 
ooght  not  to  smprise  ns^  if  we  consider  that  the  dominion  of  r 
liie  KyksoB  intervezted,  which  lasted  fiye  hiindred  years.  Iti 
is'l^onght  that  the  sudden  Ml  of:  theMonarohy,  and  of  this, 
fltorishingtown,  maybe  traced,  eyen  now,  to  have  haj^iened 
at  the  end  of  the  12th  Dynasty  by  this  dreumstance — ^that' 
osdy  elevem  o£  iitie  numerDus'  rock^toniibs  have  inscriptirais,, 
aani>  that  amoi^  l^tese,  three  alone  were  qtdte  completed. 
Special  roads  of  considerable  width  led.  to  these  last,  ascend* 
iag- direetfrmii'the baaiik c^  the  lirer,  whieh  near  the  stea|r 
upper  part  ended  in  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

Benihassan,  however,  is  not  the  only  place  where  we 
beeame  aeqaainted  with  the  works  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  At 
itefiiBCiiEB?,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  great  plain,  where 
the  Efflperop  BEadrian,  in  honour  c^  his:  fkyourite,  who  wao 
there'  drowned,  built  the  town  of  Antikoe,  mth  its  splendid 
stzeetB,  ews  mm  partly  passable,  and  encompassed  with 
hnaad^edfi  of  colunms,  a  narrow  valley  opens  to  the^  east, 
where  we  again  found  a  series  of  splendidly  esecated  roek^ 
tombs  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  most  of  which,  unfortunately, 
wm«  mutilated  by  reeent  qaaKryin;g.  In  the  tomb  of  Ei-sit 
Tathotep  th^re  is^ »  representation  of  the  transport  of  the 
great  Colossus,  which  has  been  already  published  by  BoseUinty 
birt  without  the  accompanying  inscriptions;  from  these  we 
perceive  liiat  it  was*- formed  of  Umesi^one  (hsre,  for  the  first 
time,  I  learned  thehieroglyphic  term  for  this),  and  that  it  was 
18  Egyptian  ells  high,  w^ch  is  about  21  feet.*^  A  sanies  of 
stili  (^der  tombs  are  hewn  into-  thefkce  of  the  rock  on  the 
soutliem  side  of  the' same  valley;  but  with  very  few  insoripo 
tions;  to  judge  by  the  style,  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
thifis  of  i;he^  deceased,  th^  bi^ongto  the  Gth  Dynai^. 

Some  hours  fkither  to  the  south  there  is  ansother.  group  of 
tombs,  which  alsobelong  to  the 6th Dynasty ;  here,  likefwiso^ 
Sing  Cheops  is  occasionally  mentiozied,  whose  name  we 

*  Sk  B^DkmSL  Abth.  II.,  Bl.  134. 
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Blvenl  times  met  with  before,  in  a  hieratic  inscription  in 
Benihassan.  We  found  tombs  from  the  6th  Dynasty,  though 
with  few  inscriptions,  in  two  other  places  situated,  between 
tihe  valley  El  Ajcabka,  which  contains  the  yeiy  remarkable 
tomb-grottoes  of  King  Bech-en- Aten,  and  Siut.  Perring,  the 
measurer  of  the  Pyramids,  a  short  time  ago  seriously  endea- 
Youred,  in  an  essay,  to  maintain  the  strange  opinion,  which, 
however,  I  also  met  with  while  in  Cairo,  that  the  monuments 
of  El  Amama  were  derived  from  the  Hyksos ;  others,  on  ao> 
count  of  their  striking,  though  not  inexplicable  peculiarities^ 
would  even  carry  them  back  to  the  time  before  Menes. 
While  still  in  Europe  I  had  recognised  the  builder  of  these 
monuments,  and  some  other  allied  kings,  to  be  antagomstic 
kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

-  Bock-tombs  of  vast  size  open  on  the  side  of  the  valley 
behind  Siut,  in  which,  even  from  a  distance,  we  recognised 
the  imposing  style  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  Here  also,  un* 
fortunately,  many  of  these  splendid  remains  have  been  de* 
stroyed  of  late,  as  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  break 
away  the  walls  and  columns  of  the  grottoes,  than  to  hew  out 
building  stones  from  the  rock  itself. 

I  learned  from  Selim  Pascha,  the  Qovemor  of  Upper 
Iigypt,  who  received  us  in  a  most  friendly  manner  in  Siut, 
that  the  Bedouins  had  a  short  time  ago  discovered  some 
alabaster  quarries  in  the  eastern  range  of  mountains,  between 
two  and  three  hours  distant,  the  working  of  which  had  been 
committed  to  him  by  Mohammed  Ali ;  and  1  heard  from  his 
dragoman,  that  in  that  place  also  there  was  an  inscription  on 
the  rock.  1  therefore  determined  t^  start  the  following  day, 
accompanied  by  the  two  Weidenbachs,  our  dragoman  and 
Sawass,  on  this  hot  ride,  on  the  Pasdia'a  horses,  which  he 
had  sent  to  El  Bosra  for  the  purpose.  We  found  there  a 
littie  colony  of  eighteen  labourers,  thirty-one  souls  altogether, 
in  the  lonely,  sultry,  rocky  defile,  occupied  in  working  the 
quarries.  On  the  side  of  the  rock,  behind  the  tent  of  the 
overseer,  the  name  and  titles  of  the  wife,  so  highly  venerated 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  first  Amasis,  the  head  of  the  18th 


Dynasirf  .whicli  expelled  the  Hyksos,  were  preserred  ill  diik 
tinct,  sbarp-cut  Meroglyphics,  the  remains  of  an  inscription 
tliat  liad  been  formerly  longer.  These  are  the  first  alabaster 
quarries  the  age  of  which  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  Not 
far  from  that  place  there  haye  been  others  also,  which,  how- 
ever, had  been  worked  out  in  ancient  times.  Above  three 
hundred  blocks  have  been  already  obtained  from  the  one  now 
re-opened  during  the  last  four  months,  the  largest  of  which 
are  eight  feet  long  and  two  feet  thick.  The  Fascha  informed 
me,  through  his  dragoman,  that  on  our  return  I  should  find 
a  slab,  whose  size  and  form  I  might  myself  determine,  of  the 
best  quality  in  the  quarry,  and  which  I  might  accept,  as  9 
token  of  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  our  visit.  The 
alabaster  quarries  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
this  neighbourhood,  are  all  between  Berscheh  and  G-a^ta; 
we  might  be  inclined,  therefore,  to  view .  El  Bosra  as  the 
ancient  Alabastron,  if  the  passage  in  Ptolemy  could  be  recon-* 
oiled  with  it.  At  any  rate,  Alabastron  has  certainly  nothing 
to  do  with  the  ruins  in  the  valley  of  El  Amama,  for  which  it 
has  hitherto  been  taken,  which  does  not  either  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  and  with  which  it  appears  to  haVe 
a  totally  different  relation.  The  hieroglyphic  name  of  these 
minsfirequently  appears  in  the  inscriptions. 

In  the  rocky  chain  of  Gebel  Selin  there  are  some  more 
very  early  tombs  belonging  to  the  Old  Monarchy,  probably 
to  the  6th  Dynasty,  but  with  few  inscriptions. 

Opposite  to  old  Pai^ofolis,  or  Chehmis,  we  climbed  up  to 
the  remarkable  rock-grotto  of  Pan  (Chem).  It  was  founded 
by  another  rival  king  of  the  18th  Dynastj^,  whose  tomb  we 
have  since  visited  in  Thebes.  The  holy  name  of  the  city 
frequently  appears  in  the  inscriptions  here — "  The  Habita* 
tion  of  Chem,"  i.  e.  Panopolis.  Whether  the  popular  name 
Chemmis,  now  Echmim,  originated  from  this,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  I  have  always  found  two  different  names  for  Siut, 
Bendera,  Abydos,  and  other  towns ;  the  holy  and  the  popukc 
name.  The  first  is  taken  from  the  chief  god  of  the  local 
temple ;  the  second  has  nothing  to  do  with  this.    My  hiero* 

i2 
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g^lffphto  geography-  inoreaaes  neariy  mth  every  nflfiv  msnufi 
mnHstl  looalitj.  In  Abtsob  we  came  to  the  fini  of.  tbe 
Ikvger  temple  stractureB.  The  lust  interestbig  tombs.  o£  the 
Old  Monarchy  we  fbimd  at  Qa.sb  e'  Baiax  ;  tiie j  go  aa  fioic. 
back  aa  the  6th  Djnasty.  In  DnnDSBui.  we  visited  the 
imposing  Temple  of  Bithor,  perhaps  the  best  preserved  in 
2^1  Egypt. 

We  spent  twelve  overwhelming  and  astopnding  days  in 
Thebes,  which  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  thread 
our*  way  among  the  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs,  whose  royal 
gigantic  splendour  fiUa  this  wide  plain.  We  odebrated  the 
birthday  of  our  beloved  king  with  a  feu  dejois,  and  waving 
of  banners,  with  chorus  songs  and  heartfelt  toasts,  which  we 
pledged  in  a  glass  of  genuine  German  Ehine  wine,  in  the 
jewel  of  all  the  splendid  buildings  of  Egypt — ^bhe  palace  of 
Bamses-Sesostris :  it  was  erected  by  this  greatest  of  the 
^araohs  to  '^Ammon-Ba,  the  Xing  of  the  Gh)ds,"  the 
tntelar  patron  of  the  royal  city  of  Ammon,  situated  on  a 
terrace  of  gentie  elevation,  calculated  to  command  the  wide 
pbun  on  both  sides  of  the  majestic  river,  and  was  worthy  of 
himself  and  of  the  god.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  on  such 
aaa-  oocasion  we  also  thought  of  you  wildi  a  fuU  heart.  When 
night  came,  we  kindled  a  kettle  of  pitch  above  the  outer 
entrance  between  the  Pylones,  on  both  sides  of  which  our 
banners  were  planted,  and  then  made  a  great  fire  flame  up 
from  the  flat  roof  of  the  Pronaos  (or  vestibule),  which  ex- 
hibited the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  hall  of  columns  in 
splendid  relief;  for  the  first  time  since  thousands  of  years 
we  again  restored  this  to  its  original  destination  as  a  festive 
h^ll' — ^the  saloon  of  "  panegyrics."*  The  two  mighty  Memnon 
Colossi,  calmly  reposing  on  their  thrones,  v^ere  also  magically 
lighted  up  in  the  distance. 

We  have  reserved  all  great  undertakings  for  our  return; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  select  from  the  inexhaustible  maifce- 
liak  fi>r  our  particular  object,  and  with  reference  to  what 

*  Panegspics:  public  religious  assemblies  which  were  periodically 
hW'in  Sgypt.-^eTtfieA's  Ancient  E^^.-^Tb* 
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hm  been  ^already  oaminimicated  in  other  wovks.  On  the 
10th  of  October  we  qnitted  Thebes.  Hsxiixxvaamts  'we  8»(7 
m  padw[ig.  The  gseat  h&ll  of  Esstsh  tv«8  eeyeal  years^ago 
.-eseayated  down  to  the  fbnndation  by  order  of  i^e  Bas<M, 
umi  afforded  us  a  magnificent.i^ctiicle.  We  remained  ^thiitte 
.daysin  Ml  Kas,  the  aaicient  Eileithxia.  Still  more  wtni- 
dei^  than  the  different  temples  of  this  onee  mighty  plaee, 
are  its  rock-tombs,  most  of  which  date  from  the  eommenee- 
avent  of  the  Egyptian  War  of  !Freedom  against  the  HyksoB, 
.and  throw  much  light  on  the  relations  between  theDynastus 
of  that  period.  Several  distingmshed  persons,  buried  ijhvft, 
.bear  the  strange  title  of  Masculine  Nnrseof  a  Boyal  Pdaee, 
by  .the  well-knGFwn  group  menu,  and  the  determinative  of  the 
female  breast,  in  the  Coptic  tongue  expressed  uoni.  The 
deceased  is  r^Hpesented  with*  the  prince  upon  his  lap. 

The  Temple  of  ^i^  is  ako  among  those  which  ^are  'in 

.best  pref^rvation ;  it  was  dedicated  to  Horns  and  to  Hatdmr, 

the  Egyptian  Yenns,  who  is  here  in  one  place  called^ The 

%Leeii  of  Men  and  Women.*'     Horus,  as  a  child,  is  vepeef- 

aented  naked,  as  are  alQ  children  on  the  ^monuments,  aaid 

^vitii  his  finger  on  his  mooith.    I  had  before  explained  ite 

asme  of  HABVOKBiiUKES  &om  it,  which  now  I  have  ifouiid 

represented  ;and  written  here  complete,  as  <HAB^E-CH»oct, 

isie.^^MonoB  iAxe  dnld."     The  Eomans  .misunderstood  liRd 

JB^yptian  gesture  of  the  finger,  and  out  of  the  child  <who 

onmot  yet  speak,  they  made  the  God  of  ^ence  who  wSH 

not  speak.  The  most  interesting  inscription,  hitherto  neither 

'sttticed  nor  mentioned  by  any  one,  is  on  the  outer  eastern 

waD.  of  the  temple  buiit  by  Ptolemy  Alexander  I.     lit 

oontains  several  dates,  of  the  Idngs  Darius,  Nectanebns,  mttd 

of  the  wisely  so-called  Amyrtsus,  and  refers  to  the  landfild 

estates  which  belonged  to  the  temple.  The  intense  heat  of  ite 

iiaf  we  spent  there  caused  me  to  postpone,  till  our  return,  ^a 

«bBer  examination,  and  taking  the  paper  impression  of  tida 

wall.*     G-EBEL  SiLSiLis  is  one  of  the  places  most  abun^baik 

-*  See  Deskmia.  AMt,  IV.,  Bl.  38,  89.— A  special  essiiy  on  Hieie 
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jn  hifltorical  iiiBciiptions,  which  are  chieflj  connected  with 
the  Tiifit  workings  of  the  sandstone  quarricts. 
..    J  was  rejoiced  to  find  a  third  canon  of  the  proportions  of 
,the  human  body,  in  Ombos,  differing  veiry  cQstmctlj  from 
%both  the  older  Egyptian  canons  which  I  had  before  met 
.with  in  many  examples.    The  second  cano^  is  closely  con* 
nected  with  the  first,  and  oldest,  of  the  time  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  brought  to  greater 
perfection,  and  being  differently  applied.    The  foot,  as  the 
.ainit,  is  the  foundation  of  both,  this  taken  six  times,  cor- 
responded to  the  height  of  the  body  when  upright ;  but  it 
must  be  observed,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  not  as  far  as  the 
crown  of  the  head,  but  only  to  the  top  of  the  forehead.  That 
portion  &om  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow  on  the  upper 
part  of.  the  forehead,  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  did  not  come 
into  the  calculation  at  all,  and  occupies  sometimes  three- 
quarters,  sometimes  the  half,  sometimes  stiU  less  of  a  fresh 
equare.    The  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second 
canon  chiefly  rests  on  the  position  of  the  knee.    In  the 
Ptolemaic    canon,  however,  the  division  .has    itself  been 
alter^.    The  body  was  no  longer  divided  into  18  parts, 
as  in  the  second  canon,  but  into  21^  parts,  to  the  top 
of  the  forehead,  or  into  23  parts,  up  to  the  crown  of  the 
hoad.    This  is  the  division  which  DionoBUS  gives,  in.  the 
lAst  chapter  of  his  first  book.    In  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  the  proportions  of  the  second  and  third  canon  remain 
the  same ;  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  are  essentially  altered,  the  contours  become  altogether 
VfiGre  extravagant,  and  the  previous  beautiful  simplicity  and 
ehasteness  of  the  forms,  in  which  consisted  both  its  grand 
and  peculiarly  Egyptian  character,  yielded  to  the  imperfect 
imitation  of  an  uncomprehended  foreign  style  of  art.    The 
proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  length  of  the  body  remains 
the  same,  but  the  foot  is  no  longer  placed  for  the  basis  as 
unit. 

At  AssiTAN  we  were  obliged  to  change  our  boat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Cataracts,  and  for  the  first  time  for  six  months 
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past,  or  longer,  we  liad  tlie  liome  enjoyment  <^  heavy  rain, 
and  a  violent  thnnderstorm,  wlu6h.  gathered  on  tlie  farther 
side  of  the  Cataracts,  crossed  with  a  mighty  force  the  granite 
girdle,  and  then,  amidst  the  most  violent  explosions,  rolled 
down  the  valley  as  far  as  Cairo,  and  (as  we  have  since  heard) 
covered  it  vdth  floods  of  water,  such  as  had  been  scarcely 
remembered  before.  So  we  may  say,  with  Strfiho  and 
ChampollioB,  ''In  onr  time  it  rained  in  Upper  Egypt." 
Bain  is,  indeed,  so  rare  here,  that  our  guards  never  remem- 
bered to  have  beheld  such  a  spectacle,  and  our  Turkish 
Sawass,  who  is  in  all  respects  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
countiy,  continued  to  leave  his  own  things  untouched ;  while 
we  long  before  had  been  carrying  our  chests  into  the  tents, 
and  having  them  better  secured,  he  quietly  repeated  abaden 
moie,  "never  rain,"  a  word  which  since  then  he  has  often 
been  compelled  to  hear,  as  he  was  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
caught  a  violent,  feverish  cold,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  patiently  in  Fhilae. 

The  situation  of  Fhilae  is  as  charming  as  it  is  interesting 
oy  its  monuments.  Some  of  the  most  delightful  recollections 
of  our  journey  are  associated  with  our  eight  days'  residence 
on  this  holy  island.  We  used  to  assemble  before  dinner, 
affer  the  scattered  work  of  the  day,  on  the  elevated  temple 
terrace,  which  rises  abruptiy  from  the  river,  on  the 'eastern 
shore  of  the  island ;  we  there  watched  the  shadow  of  the 
temple  (which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  built  of  sharply 
cut,  deep-coloured  glowing  blocks  of  ^sandstone)  steal  over 
the  river,  and  mingle  with  the  black  volcanic  masses  of 
rock,  towering  above  each  other,  between  which  the  goldfifti 
yellow  sand  pours  into  the  valley  like  streams' of  fire.  The 
island  appears  only  to  have  become  holy  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a  late  period,  for  the  first  time  under  the  Ptolemies. 
Binodotus,  who  during  the  rule  of  the  Persians  ascended  as 
&t  as  the  Cataracts,  does  not  mention  Philae  at  all ;  it  was 
at  that  time  inhabited  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  also  in 
possession  of  half  of  the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  oldest 
buildings  now  to  be  foimd  upon  the  island  were  erected  on 


the  «KmtlMnsi. point  by  S^'oetaielMis,  tiii6  imb-Um^lhatzimo 
of  IKgTptuai  crigtOydbiOBtt  A  huoiifd  7«Bi».Afterwe  jowflMgr 
of  HexocktuB.  '  Theie  Aie  3u>  tnees  of  rCMlkr  Kansixi8,dDak 
ereoL  of  .1017  i)ia>1^fv«ce4e6teo7ed  ar  iKflt  np^wtD  ctiiAr^imiidr 
iags.  Many  lOUer  iaaciiptiQiis  «fe  ..to  .'iie .  &nmi  wpon  Hat 
ktge  neighlDOimug  ishad  of  Bigeh,  ntnell  mi JiieDo^iyiibimi 
SBmnra?.  .As  fmtlj  as  tbe  Old  Mflmarflhf^  it  imB.iidftaMd 
with  Egyptun  ivonwDeBts;  for  weiliftve  fbunda  ipnnite 
gtatae.of  King  Seamtesen  in.  hom  tdieiSibLlDjiiaBi^.  IBte 
little  rocky  island  Konrosso,  jiamedmibiecoglypliics'KJBOiB, 
also  contains  yerj  old  inaenptioDs,  ODg»Ted.up<m  tlie:iock, 
in  wliich  a  new  and  faitberto  wholly  nsknowix  £ing  of  .tlie 
Hyksos  period  is  also  naiaed.  Hithetto  ishe  iuierQg^ht^ 
name  of  the  island  of  Philae  was  road  Maolak,  I  ba¥e  fomid 
the  name  undoubtedly  more  than  once  writtoi  Uak;;  'h^noo 
with  the  article,  PhuiAJC  became  in  the  month  lof  >tfa6 
Greeks  Phtthwt.  The  sign  which  OhftmpoUm  :read  ''  maid," 
in  other  groups  changes  into  i,  thenoe  the  exi^eaaioin  I^hik, 
P*^i4ak,  Mempiiiitic  Ph-i-lak,  is  now  eatablidied. 

We  have  made  a  valuable  discoyery  in  the  court  of  the 
groat  Temple  of  .Isis,  of  two  if  Umg^l  decrees  of  the  Egyp-^ 
tian  priests,  that  is  .to  si^,  drawn  up  in  ike  Hijeroglypliae 
and  Bemotic  ehanacters;  they  ai*e  tdeirablyrieh  in  woods, 
aad  one  of  thorn  ccmtains  the.  same  text  asMtibie  jdecree  of  the 
Bosetta  atone.    I  have,  at  least,  up  to  the  ^aent  momeisty 
Qompared  the  last  soYon  lines,  which  oorrespotid  with  the 
inacription  of  Bosetta,  not  only  in  their  ooatents,  hat  akM» 
iia  the  le«agth  of  each  saangleline:;  the  iiiBcriptk>n  must  .be 
copied  before  I  oan  say  more  about  it;  at  aill  evoats,  it  is  OiO 
inconsiderable  adTaotageto  lE^gyptaaa  :^hAoliogy,  if  oiily.^ 
fCfrtifm.  of  the  Heagmcoiti^  decree  of  sSosetta  oaa^  throsg^ 
this,  be  completed.    The  whole  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
Bosetta  inacriptionwhioh  precedes  the  decree, » liece  wait- 
ing.   Instead  of  ithis,  tiboie  is  a  floeand  iitearee  beside  lifc, 
which  r^rs  to  tiie  aiune  Ptolemy  Sp^haoes.;  in  theiotno- 
diMition,  the  ^'Fortress  of  Al^amiea:,**  d.-.e.  tiae  totmciof 
Alexandria,  is  mentioned  tax  itlie  first  ti^,  on  ihe  sumiji- 
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its  nfliich  hsve  Intiiietto  iieoome  sknovm.    Both  ideeiiees 

"86t  upihe  in«cri|itioii  in  jEifiix^ypikic,  l^matiic,md  QteA 
cboBolBEfi.  KererfikeieBB,  idie  Gbeek  is  wamting  Iwre ;  :iui- 
fefifi,  pedbops,  it  ysiM  mAtbai  A&wn  m  ifed^aod  ;mblMd  «it 
«beii  Ptolemy  Latlijrus  .eat  his  liieciifglypiiic  in«eriftiott8 
mror*  tii&teaHierimeB.* 

Tke  kieroglypluc.  suoceBSMDCi  of  tloe  PtoimiieB,  'wbicli  up- 
feeata  here,  %egii]^  li^gain  witkiP3uisdei|iiBais ;  'wdiereas,  in  tlie 
<flreek4iext  of  the  Beaetta  iasenption,  it  begiaB  iwiiili  Boter. 
:Anotker  Tery  Tcmaxkakke  i&et  is,  iiiat  .^^fflmies  is  IheiEe 
oaUed,  tke  sen  of  Ptolemy  PkSiopato*aiiid  Gkopatm,  wJufe, 
by  tbe  loBtariBal  acooruntB,  .'the  a^y  mrife  tX.  PJbilopator  i»»8 
.AaBBsa^  undidt^  is  beaddes  tso  nairied  m  the  iRos6tia  anscrip- 
.iMn,^aod4»otiHr  Bfe0i3jUHnont6.  %e  ie.ta^  oertamly  caUed 
.Qe^pfttiHbiiiL «KLe.paB8itge  4iif  PBiiny,  but  lihiB  lodgkt  kive  beoi 
iCwridfiBeda  rmisiaifce  of  tiietfuitlior,  or  of  the  masniBcnpt,  af 
0  ^iaienogljfkaCf  ^and,  indeed,  an  official  dccument  did  not 
•wn  naif  pxesoat  the  same  chsage  of  nameB.  There  are 
ixMw, 'tiaerefore,  no  looager  any  gcomidB  to  place  tihe^miBnan 
by  tiBelfitwaan;  Senate  orMarensL\.iiiiiiB,2and  Mannis  AcSiiiis 
totSgjfib,  Xx)  negotiate  ^  new  ftUianoe  on  account  of  i^e 
t  Qaeen  Cleopatra,  iwho  is  nteottoned  by  Liyy,  nnder  .Ptcderay 
iKpiphanea,  as  is  done  by 'OhaanpoUion  Eigeac^^instead  of  under 

'^"nie  itrttt  news  of  the  fliscovery  df  these  important  inscriptions, 
which  had  not  heen  noticed  by  the  Frencb-iTiwcan  expedHiom,  ewsitod 
««e  smprise.  SimaltflDDeoasly  .with  the  more  exact  description  of 
them  in  the  Prussian  Gazette,  a  short  £i)gli8h  notice  of  them  ap^ared, 
in  -which  ttie  discorery  of  a  seconl  copy  of  the  Bosetta  inscription  was 
neatiimed,  and,  indeed,  is  Meroe.  More  veoeatly,  when  M.  Ampdfe 
had  loonght  .an  impression  of  the  inscription  .to  Paris,  the  learned 
academician, \M.  de  Sanlcy,  xlenied  that  the  decree  had  anything  to  do 
wHIi  the  Bosetta  inscription,  and  felt  himself  obliged  to  ascribe  it  to 
Ptolemy  Pbflometor.  I  therefore  took  an  .opportunity  to  point  oat 
more  accurately,  in  two  letters  to  H.  Letronne  (Rev.  Arch^ol.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  i.,  &c.,  and  p.  240,  &c.),  as  well  as  in  an  essay,  in  the  P^ipers  of 
-the  Gemum  OHental  Society  (vol.  i.,  p.  864,  &c.),  that  the  document 
in  question  htfd  been  drawn  up  in  the  2l6t  year  of  Ptolemy  Epiphasrts, 
«id4iat  It  contained  a  repetition  of  the  actual  decree  of  the  Koeetta 
iBteripfeieD,  '^Aaisti  ^OeneSi  to  Oeopatra,  who  '%ad  maavwhile  been 
elevated  to  the  throne. 
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Pfcolemy  Phflopator.as  other  authors  relate.  We  must 
rather  assume  now,  either  that  the  wife  and  sister  of  Fhilo- 
ptAoT  bore  both  names,  which,  indeed,  even  then  would  not 
quite  remoYO  the  difficulties ;  or  that  the  project  mentioned 
ij  Appian,  of  a  marriage  between  Philopator  and  the  Syrian 
Cleopatra,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Epiphanes, 
was  carried  into  effect  after  the  murder  of  Arsinoe,  though 
the  authors  giye  us  no  account  of  it.  Here,  naturally,  I 
am  without  the  means  of  making  this  point  perfectly  dear.* 

The  multitude  of  Greek  inscriptionsin  Fhilae  is  incalculable, 
and  it  will  interest  Letronne  to  hear,  that  on  the  base  of  the 
second  obelisk,  which  still  exists  in  its  original  place  and  posi- 
tion,of  which  only  a  portion  has  trayelled  with  the  other  obelisk 
to  England,  I  have  found  the  remains  of  a  Greek  inscription, 
written  in  red,  difficult  indeed  to  decipher,  which,  perhaps,  was 
at  one  time  also  gilt,  similar  to  the  two  last  discovered  upon 
the  base  in  England.  I  have  already  written  to  Letronne,  that 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the  obelisk,  which,  together 
with  the  Greek  one  of  the  base,  I  myself  copied  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  which  I  afterwards  published  in  my  "  Egyptian 
Atlas,"  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  inscription,  and 
were  not  even  set  up  simultaneously ;  but  it  still  remains  a 
question,  whether  the  inscription  of  the  second  base  was 
not  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  first ;  the  correspondence 
of  the  three  known  inscriptions  certainly  appears  exdusively 
confined  to  themselves. 

The  chief  temple  of  the  island  was  dedic$ited  to  Isis.  She 
is  called  by  preference  "  The  Lady  of  Philek."  Osiris  was 
only  B€6s  avvpaosy  which  has  its  peculiar  hieroglyphic  expres- 
sion, and  he  is  only  sometimes  exceptionally  called  ''  Lord  of 
Philek ;"  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  "  Lord  of  Ph-i-u6b,  i.  e, 
Abaton,  and  Isis,  who  was  there  Tvwaof,  is  only  exceptionally 

*  Tlie  name  Cleopatra,  liutead  of  Arsinoe,  in  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
Bcription,  appears  solely  to  rest  on  an  error  of  the  writer,  which  was 
avoided  in  the  demotic  inscription,  for  here  Arshioe  stiMids  correctly. 
The  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  inscription  of  Bosetta  is  also  less  correct  ' 
than  the  demotic. 
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called  **  The  Lady  of  Fh-i-nSb.*'  Even  from  this,  we  mxy 
infer,  tliat  the  famous  tomb  of  Osiris,  on  his  own  ishind  of 
Phiu^b,  was  not  upon  Philek.  Both  pkces  were  expressly 
designated  hj  their  determinatiyes  as  Islands,  There  is, 
therefore,  no  question  that  the  Abaton  of  inscriptions  and 
authors  was  not  a  particular  place  upon  the  island  of  Fhilae ; 
it  was  itself  an  island.  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  both  saj  so, 
in  distinct  terms,  as  thej  place  it  irp^r  *iKmg.  Diodorus  ex- 
pressly designates  the  island  with  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  as  a 
peculiar  island,  which,  on  accoimt  of  this  tomb,  was  called 
Up^  v€dioy,  "the  sacred  plain."  This  is  a  translation  of 
Pn-i-TnEB,  or  Ph-ih-ttxb  (for  the  h  is  also  found  in  the 
hieroglyphics),  in  the  Coptic  tongue  <|>-i^-othB9  Ph-iah* 
UEB,  "  the  sacred  field."  This  sacred  plain  was  an  Jbaton^ 
inaccessible  except  to  the  priests. 

On  the  6th  of  November  we  lefb  the  enchanting  island, 
and  began  our  JEihwpian  journey.  Even  in  Debod,  the  next 
temple  we  came  to  towards  the  south,  in  hieroglyphics  called 
Talet  (in  Coptic,  perhaps,  TA  abht),  we  found  the  sculp, 
tures  of  an  Ethiopian  king,  Abkamek  the  Eboambites,  of  the 
authors,  who  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  probably  was  in  very  friendly  relations  with 
^Igypt.  There  is  great  confusion  in  the  Erench  work  on 
ChampoUion's  expedition  (I  have  not  got  BoseUini  at  hand). 
Many  sheets  wMch  belong  to  Dakkeh  are  attributed  to 
Beb6d,  and  inee  versd :  we  collected  nearly  sixty  Greek  in* 
BcriptionB  in  Gebtassi.  Letronne,  who  knew  them,  through 
Gtau,  has  perhaps  already  published  them ;  I  am  eager  to 
learn  what  he  has  made  out  of  y6fu)i,  whose  priests  play  an 
important  part  in  these  inscriptions,  as  also  out  of  the  new 

gods,  ^povimxis  and  UovponriioBvis. 

The  inscriptions  of  Talmis  offer  a  new  instance  how  in- 
correctly the  Egyptian  names  were  often  comprehended  by 
the  Greeks,  who  name  the  same  god  Makdulis,  who  in  the 
hieroglyphic  language  was  distinctly  called^MsBULi,  and  was 
the  local  god  of  1?almis.  It  is  striking  that  the  name  of 
Tahnis,  which  is  frequently  found  in  this  temple,  neyer  ap- 
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pem  in  Jibe  oeek-tempie  of  3«t!el  ir^,/oertaiBi7  tsfamuk 
older  dttte,  whidi  iB.Bitaiated  in  its  iinmediijteniMgbiMiirkaiHL 
BsHBUft  Ako  had  a  .peoaliar  promoting  pabran,  tbegoid 
£Eixaiy  iwhon0VBr  appeurs  anywhere  eke,  and  has  also  .the 
■uxname  of  Peachir  TenAhbr;  ChampoUien's aheetsare hcar^ 
aLm),  im^oioderlul  ^sorder,  smee  the.  cepi!eaentatioBB.aiid..]]^> 
aaciptioDB  are  emneouly  co»kk>«d. 

.The  Temples  of  &s»f  HusajSK  and  SIbbva  are  eapecia% 
worthy  .ef  notioe,  because  Bamses  Sesostns,  by  whom  they 
iimse  built,  appears  here  both  as  a  oontemplatiye  diysnity 
OHid  worshippiug  himeeflf  as  such,  with  Phtha  and  Ammeii, 
the  two  ehief  4ii¥initie6  of  this  temple.  Jn  the  first,  he  is 
j9wen  Ame  time  eaJled  *^  litvAer  of  Hke  Gods." 

.Ohanvpeliiion  ihas  <akeady  remarked,  with  juatiee,  that  in- 
deed all  the  temples  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  the  JKoman 
amperors  in  Nalua,  wece  oiily  restinations  of  former  sanc- 
.ibiaries,  which,  in  more  aneient  times,  had  been  erected  by 
ithe  Pharaohs  <0f  the  181ih  aad  16th  Dynasties,  and  had  .been 
jdeatDoyed  by  thcPeraiaas.    Thus^also  the  Temple  of  Paiszi- 
^tmm  was  &»t. built  by  Tuthmosis  IIL    Besides  the  scat- 
jkered  fragments  of.  atone  beloogii]^  to  this  first  bnildiug, 
which,  .ho«veyer,iwas  not  dedicated  to  Thoth,  as  GhampolHon 
.believes,  but  to  Horus,  and  thus  at « later  peidod  altered  its 
destinatian;  we  have  found  ^others,  likewaae,  of'Sethos'I. 
and  Menephthes.    It  also  appears  that  the  ^asis  of  the  fintft 
.plan  wias  not  parallel  with  the. river,  like  the  later  one,  bttt 
fsimilar  to. almost  all  other  temples,  its  entiraiioe  was.t(?ward|B 
.the  river. 

At  the  Temple  of  EjObte  the  entrance  door  alooe  is  ia- 

^ambai  iwith  hiesroglyphies,  and  those  of  the  weost  .style. 

Yet  even  this  small  amount  was  suffi(»ent  to  inform  us  that 

.the  BBfQctuary  was  dedicated  to  Isis,  who  is  mamed  ''-The 

Jjtady  of  .Keite."    Scse  also  we  discovered,  some  blocks  that 

had. been  used  in  .later  buildings,  which  had  eaoa^d'the 

>Batioe  o£  farmer  isavellCTS ;  they  belonged  to  lan  ;aaei8sat 

temple,  erected  by.TuthmosisIII.,  aad  the  foundation  waQs 

.aaay<atiM  be  jeoegznaed. 
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In  FTEBrA.BYgAMii!fo&  we  reaped  the  last  harresii  of  Gbeek 
i]i0cripti(m&    A»  far  as  thia  {dace-  Greek  aaid  Boman.  iam 
Ytflers  were^proi^eeted  by^  tfae  gazriaoiaL  of  Fselchby  and  bj 
another  strong  positioii  MsHSinii,  winch  irnot  given  on  the 
naps,  but  "vras'  aituated  some  hours  to  the  sonth  of  Hier?- 
as^kaminos.    Pbimis  seems  only  to  have  had  a  temporary 
garnsim  after  the  campaign  of  Petronius.   Mshxkdi,  whose 
name,  indeed^  se^ois  only  to  designate  in  Arabic  the  buihl- 
iBgs,.the  foxtress,  is  ike  best  preserved  Eoman  camp  that  I 
haare  ever  seen.    It  lies  upon  a  tolerably  steep  eminence, 
^id  from  that  commands  the  river,  and  at  small  vaUey,  which 
psssefi  npwiurds  from  the  river,  to  the  south  side  of  thtt' 
Suitress;  the  oarairan  road,  also,  here  brasiehes  o£?into  tha 
desert,  and  does  not  redeseend  to  the  river  till  noBrlVMiik^ 
The  wall  of  the  town  encloses  a  square,  whieh^  towards,  the: 
east,  passes  down  the  hill  a  short  way^  and  measures  US' 
paoes  from  north  to  south,  and  125  from  east  to.west..    "Fovas' 
comer  towers,,  and'  four  central  towers^  spring  up  at  regtdav 
intervals  from  the  walls ;  among  the  last,  those  lying  to  the 
north  and  south  were  also  the:  gates,,  which,  for  greater 
security,  did  not  lead  straight  into  the  town,  but  with  a 
bend.    The  southern,  gate,,  aad  all  the  southern  portion  off 
the  fortressj  which  encompassed  about  120  houses,  are  in 
excellent  preservation.    Immediately  behiad  the  gate  jom 
enter  a  straight  street,  sixty-seven  paces  long,  which,  wifch 
but  little  interruption,  is  stiU  completely  arched  over ;  several 
ma*row  side  streets  lead  off  on  both  sides,  and  are  also,  as 
well  as  all  the  houses  of  that  whole  portion  of  the  town, 
covered  over  with  arched  roofs^  made  of  Nile  bricks.    The 
street  leads  to  a  somewhat  large  open  place  in  the  middle  of. 
the  town,  near  to  which  was  situated,  upon  the  highest  point, 
of  the  ridge  of  the  rock,  the  largest,  and  best  built  house, 
doubtless  that  of  the  commander,  with  a  semi-circular  niche 
at  the.  eastern  end.    The  walls  of  the  town  are  built  out. of. 
unhewn  stones;  the  gate  ak)ne,  which  supports  a  wi^l- 
constmcted  Boman  arch,  is  built  of  sharply-cut  squarer 
atones,  amongst  which  several  builtrinto  it,  have  seulptuaea: 
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of  the  genuine  Egyptian  style,  altbougK  of  late  date;  a 
proof  that  before  the  erection  of  the  fortresB,  there  was  an 
Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  sanctuary,  probably  a  chapel  to  Isis. 
We  discovered  a  head  of  Osiris,  and  two  heads  of  Isis,  in  one 
of  which  we  could  still  recognise  the  red-marked  proportion 
square  of  the  third  canon. 

The  last  monument  that  we  yisited,  before  our  arrival  in 
£oru8ko,  was  the  Temple  of  Ammon  in  Wabi  Sebtia  (the 
Lion  Valley),  so  called  from  the  row  of  Sphinxes,  which  are 
now  scarcely  visible  above  the  sea  of  sand  which  has  buried 
nearly  the  whole  temple,  as  Dour  as  it  stood  out  alone.  Even 
the  western  portion  of  the  temple,  hewn  in  the  rock,  islfilled 
up  high  with  sand,  and  we  were  compelled  to  summon  the 
whole  crew  of  our  boat  to  open  an  entrance  into  this  part 
of  it.  We  here  encountered  a  new  and  very  peculiar  com- 
bination of  divine  and  human  nature,  in  a  group  of  four 
divinities.  The  first  of  which  was  called  '^  Phtha  of  Bahses, 
in  the  house  of  Ammon;"  the  second,  Fhtha,  with  other 
customary  surnames;  the  third,  Bamsss,  in  the  house  of 
Ammon;  the  fourth,  Hathob.  In  another  inscription^ 
<<  Akkok  of  Bamsss,  in  the  house  of  Ammon,"  was  named. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  combination.* 

I  was  no  less  astonished  to  find  a  posterity  of  King 
Bamses-Miamun  in  the   outer  court  of  this  Temple  of 

*  Such  designations  appear  even  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus,  in 
Thebes,  an  **  Ammon  of  Tuthmosis  (m.)"  is  mentioned.  It  thereby 
appears  that  one  of  the  kings  named  was  designated  for  the  newly* 
established  worship  of  these  gods.  Ramses  II.  dedicated  three  great 
rock-temples  in  Lower  Nubia,  at  Derry  Gerf  Hussen,  and  Sebua,  to 
the  three  greatest  goda  of  E^iypt,  Ra,  Phtha,  and  Ammon  (See  my 
Memoir  on  the  earliest  Cycle  of  the  Egyptian  Gods,  in  the  papers  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  1851),  and  named  the  places  founded  there 
simoltaneou^y  after  the  same  gods,  accordingly  in  Greek  Heuopolis, 
Hephaistopolis,  and  Diospous.  The  same  Bamses  founded  a  fourth 
powerM  and  fortified  position,  Abusimbel,  and  called  it  after  himself 
Bavessopolis,  or  the  Fortress  of  Bamessopous,  as  he  also  founded 
two  towns  in  the  Delta,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name.  Now  it  * 
is,  undoubtedly,  with  refekenoe  to  these  new  worships,  that  the  gods 
there  adored  were  named  Ammon  of  Bamses,  and  Phtha  of  Bamses. 
Hie  king  lumself  was  worshipped  along  with  those  gods,  in  these  par* 
ticiilar  rock-temples,  espedally  in  that  of  Abusimbel 
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Ammoiiy  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  children, 
represented  with  their  names  and  titles,  most  of  which, 
indeed,  were  scarcely  legible,  as  they  are  yery  much  de* 
stroyed;  others  are  covered  with  rubbish,  and  at  present 
could  only  be  estimated  by  the  distances  of  the  spaces. 
Hitherto,  only  twenty-fiye  sons  and  ten  daughters  of  this 
great  Inng  were  known.  He  did  not  take  the  two  legiti* 
mate  wives  which  appear  upon  the  monuments  simulta* 
neously,  but  the  one  after  the  death  of  the  other.  To-day 
we  had  a  visit  from  the  old,  blind,  but  powerful  and  rich 
Hassan  iCaschef,  of  Derr,  who  formerly  was  independent 
regent  of  Lower  Nubia;  he  had  no  less  than  sixty-four 
wives,  of  whom  forty-two  still  remain;  twenty-nine  sons 
and  seventeen  daughters  are  still  living.  He  has,  probably, 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  reckon  how  many  of  them  he  has 
lost,  but  by  the  usual  proportion  here,  he  must  have  had 
about  four  times  the  number  of  those  living,  therefore  about 
two  hundred  children. 

KoBUSKO  is  an  Ajfabian  place,  in  the  centre  of  the  land  of 
the  NuBiAirs,  or  Bard.bra  (plural  of  B^rberi),  which  includes 
the  NiLe  valley  from  Assuan  to  beyond  Dongola.  They  are 
an  intelligent  and  honest  race ;  peaceful,  but  of  a  disposition 
anything  but  slavish,  with  well-formed  bodies,  and  a  skin  of 
a  light,  reddish-brown  colour.  The  occupation  of  Korusko 
by  the  Arabs  of  the  race  of  the  Ababde,  who  inhabit  the 
whole  of  the  eastern,  desert  from  Assuan  as  far  as  Abu 
Hammed,  is  explained  by  the  important  situation  of  the 
place,  being  the  commencement  of  the  great  caravan  road, 
which  leads  direct  to  the  province  of  Berber,  and  cuts  off 
the  great-western  curvature  of  the  Nile. 

The  Arabic  tongue — ^in  which  we  have  now  learnt,  at 
least  to  give  orders  and  to  ask  questions,  indeed,  also  to 
cany  on  a  little  conversation  of  civilities,  or  on  the  news  of 
the  day — ^had  become  so  familiar  to  our  ears  in  Egypt,  that 
the  Nubian  language  attracted  us,  even  by  its  novelty.  It 
is  divided,  as  far  as  I  have  been  hitherto  able  to  learn,  into 
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a  mnthern  and  a  southern  dinldct^  y^koA  meet'  daot'EEo-. 
nuADo."^    The  language  has  a  d»tinet  ohoraeter'  from:  tbe 
Arabic,  e^en  in  its  drat  elemoitB  in  the  syvfcem:  of  cobb^ 
mtite  and  Y<yweh.    It  is  much  more  eiqihoixms;  as^  it  has 
havdiy  any  aeomnnlatioa  of  coBBonaats,  no  hard  gattond 
SDnBds ;  it  has  Efctle  sibibmce,  and  raanj  simple  Towels,  dif^ 
feenxg  more  c&tinistlT  from*  one  another  than  in  the  Arfil)ie,. 
aad  generally  parted  by  a  consonant;  thus  again  avoiding  aa 
effeminate  aocnmnlatioii  of  vowels.    It  has  no  aDCordnoce, 
either  with  the  Semitic  languages  or  wifeh  iiie  Egyptian,  in 
any  part  of  the-  grammatieal  form%  or  the  radieid  words, 
much  less  with  our  own,  and  therelbre  smrely  b^ongs  to  the 
original  African  tonqgne,  wxthout  any  inmiediato  connazbn 
with  the  present  language  <^  the  EtMopian^-Egyptian  race, 
although  the  people  may  ha^^e  been  often  comprehended  by 
the  ancients  under  the  name  of  BIMopians,  and  were,  per* 
he^s,  less  strangens  to  them  by  descent;    G^ey  are  not  a 
trading  people,  and  therefore  can  only  reekcm  jip  to  twenty  in 
their  own  language ;  they  borrowthe  higher  decades  from  the 
i^rabic  language,  yet  they  use  a  peeuHar  word  fbr  one  hundred 
— tmU,    The  grammatical  dis^etion  between  the  gend^ir 
esistB  almost  »9lely  throughout  the  language  in  the  personal'^ 
px>nouns  when  they  stand  alone ;  they  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween "  he"  and  "  she,"  but  not  between  '^  he  gives"  and  *'  she 
gives."  They  conjugate  more  by  addittonai  actual  flexions,  as 
in  our  languages,  than  by  alteration  of  accent,  and  change  of 
vowel,  as  in  the  Semitic.    They  form  the  ordinals  by  the  addi- 
tion of  i^  ;  the  plural,  by  4gi  ;  they  do  not  possess  a  dual.  The 
connexion  of  the  pronouns  wii^  the  verb  is  both  prefix  and 
affix,  but  it  is  simple  and  natural ;  they  distingtnsh  between 
the  pres^it  and  the  preterite;  they  express  the  future  by  a 
particle;  they  have  also  a  peculiar  form  for  the  passive 
voice.    The  root  of  the  negation  is-  m,  usually^  succeeded  by 

*  Compare  passages  in  Letters  XXIV.,  XX37I.,  JL2L  V  ILL  Agramnuu! 
and  vocabularj  of  the  Nuba  lan^age,  as  well  as  a  translation  of  the  > 
CHNPpel  of  St  Mark  into  the  Nubian  tongue,  is  ready  tor  pubUcatfon. 


^  Hi;  pdvliaps  the  only  agreement  more  than  accidental 
with  .the  i^ots  of  most  other  languages.    Their  original 
Wfealth  of  ideas  is  very  limited.    They  have,  indeed,  peculiar 
words  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  but  they  borrow 
terms  from  the  Arabic  for  time,  year,  month,  day,  and  hour ; 
water,  sea,  and  river,  are  all  essi;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  designate  the  Nile  by  a  particular  word — Tom.    They 
have  peculiar  words  for  all  native  animals,  tame  and  wild ; 
Arabic  words  for  everything  connected  with  house-building, 
and  even  navigation ;  it  is  only  the  boat  they  themselves  cjdl 
hibf  which,  most  likely,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Arabic 
merkah.    They  have  only  one  word — heti  (fenti) — for  the 
date-fruit  and  the  date-tree,  which  are  expressed  by  different 
terms  in  Arabic — hellah  and  nachele.  The  sycamore-tree  they 
call  by  an  Arabic  name;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they 
designate  the  sent  (acacia)  tree  by  the  same  word  as  tree 
generally— y'ottt.     Spirit,  (>od,  slave,  the  ideas  of  relation- 
ship, the  different  parts  of  the  body,  weapons,  the  produce 
of  the  field,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  preparation  of  bread, 
have  Nubian  names ;  on  the  other  hand,  servant,  friend, 
enemy,  temple,  to  pray,  believe,  read,  is  Arabic.    It  is 
striking  that  they  have  special  words  for  writing,  and  book ; 
but  not  for  style,  ink,  paper,  letter.     They  call  all  the 
metals  by  Arabic  names,  with  the  exception  of  iron.    They 
are  rich,  in  the  Berber  tongue ;  poor,  in  Arabic ;  and,  in 
fact,  they  are  all  rich  in  their  miserable  home,  which  they 
cling  to  like  the  Swiss,  and,  devoid  of  wants,  they  despise 
the  Arabic  gold,  which  they  might  earn  in  Egypt,  where 
their  services  are  much  sought  for,  as  house  watchmen,  and 
in  all  confidential  posts. 

We  are  now  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  camels,  to  com- 
mence our  desert  journey.  Till  we  reach  Abu  Hammed, 
eight  days  hence,  we  shall  only  once  find  water  fit  to  drink. 
We  shall  travel  four  days  longer  on  camels,  as  far  as  Berber ; 
there,  by  the  arrangement  of  Achmed  Pascha,  we  shall  find 
boats  ready  for  us.  We  must  go  to  Karttei,  to  supply 
ourselyes  again  with  provisions ;  if  we  may  believe  Linant,  to 
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go  stiU  higher  up  aa  far  as  Ahu  Hans,  and  thence  to  Maar 
dera,  in  the  eastern  deser^  will  scarcely  repay  ue;  but 
Achmed  Faschs  has  promised  to  send  an  officer  to  Maodeni^ 
to  test  once  more  the  statements  of  the  natives. 

I  shall  send  this  report,  with  other  letters,  by  an  espveas 
messenger  to  Qeneh. 


LETTEE  Xn. 

Koruako,  the  5  A  Jamuary^  1844^ 

It  is  with  no  small  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
we  shall,  perhaps^  be  compelled  to  give  up  our  Ethiopian 
journey,  the  second  principal  task  of  our  expedition,  and 
return  to  the  north  from  this  spot.  We  have  waited,  in 
vain,  since  the  I7th  November  for  the  camels,  always  pro- 
mised, but  never  appearing,  that  were  to  take  us  to  Berber, 
and  we  have  still  no  more  prospect  of  seeing  them  than  at 
the  beginning.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  what  we  heard  on 
our  arrival  is  con&rmed ;  the  Arab  tribes,  who  alone  manage 
the  transport,  are  discontented  with  Mohammed  Ali's  re- 
duction of  the  charge  from  eighty  to  sixty  piastres  for  each 
camel  &om  hence  to  Berber ;  they  have  agreed  among  each 
other  to  send  no  more  camels  here,  and  no  Firman,  no  pro- 
mises, no  threats,  are  of  any  avail.  A  great  number  of 
chests,  with  ammunition,  destined  for  Chartum,  have  been 
lying  here  these  ten  months  past,  and  they  are  unable  to 
convey  them  any  farther.  "We  had  hoped  for  the  fissistaiice 
of  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle,  the  new  governor  of  the  Soutrhem 
Provinces,  as  he  had  been  most  friendly  and  unbounded  in 
his  promises.  The  officer,  who  remained  behind  here  with 
the  ammunition,  received  a  direct  order  from  him  to  detain 
the  first  camels  that  should  arrive,  for  our  use ;  neverthelesi, 
we  are  not  at  all  nearer  to  our  object.  The  Pascha  himself 
had  scarcely  means  to  pursue  his  journey  onward,  although 
he  required  but  few  camels^    He  had  brought  some  of  th^ 
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wSi  hka  £roni  i^e  novt^h,  sad  he  caosed  some  to  be  f oroflblj 
inven  toge&ier  kere.  NotwxI^LstftndijQig  tfast,  be  was  Tery 
ill-pvovided  on  bis  depaitore,  mid  it  is  said  that  half  of  kb 
beaabs  eitbeor  died,  or  fdll  sack  ia  tbe  desert. 

On  the  3rd  December,  as  no  eamela  bad  yet  come,  tbongh 
die  Faacba  nutst  have  passed  the  proTiDoe  of  Berber,  firam 
ndience  be  was  to  send  us  tbe  requisite  number,  I  semt  oicir 
own  excellent  and  trustwortbj  £jiwass,  Ibrahim  Aga,  with 
Mohammed  Ali's  Eirmsn,  across  the  desert  of  nine  days' 
jonmey,  to  Berb^.  Meanwhile,  we  went  up  as  far  as  Wadi 
Haifa,  to  the  second  Cataract,  and  yisited  the  nismeroos 
monxuneDits  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region,  returning 
here,  three  weeks  afberwards,  with  a  rich  harvest. 

It  is  now  thirty-one  days  since  our  Kawass  set  out  on  bis 
journey,  and  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from,  tbe 
Mudhir  of  Berber,  by  which  I  leam  that  he  was  still  unable 
to  furnish  me  with  camels,  although,  after  the  arrival  of  our 
Eiawass,  and  the  reception  of  the  letter  of  the  Mudhir  in  this 
place,  he  had  immediately  despatched  soldiers,  in  order  to 
eolleet  the  necessary  number  of  mxtj  camels.  Thus  tbey 
are  in  the  same  situation  there,  as  we  here ;  the  authorities 
can  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  iU-will  of  the  Arabs. 

Since  the  sudden  death  by  poison,  at  Chartum,  of  Achmed 
Fascba,  who  had  been  pkoed  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Sudan, 
and  who,  as  it  is  asserted,  has  for  some  time  past  been  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy,  in  order  to  make  himself  independent 
of  Mohammed  AH,  the  Southern  Kingdom  has  been  divided 
into  £ve  provinces,  and  placed  und<^  five  Faschas,  who  aape 
to  be  installed  in  their  several  offices  by  Achmed  Fasoha 
Menekle.  One  of  their  number.  Emir  Pasdia,  has  been 
hitherto  Bey  at  Chartum,  under  Achmed  Fascha,  who,  it 
appears,  he  betrayed.  Three  others  arrived  at  Konti&o  soon 
after  Achmed  Fasdia  Menekle.  The  most  powerful  of  them, 
BLassan  Fascba,  went  to  his  proviuoe  of  I^ngola  by  water, 
aa  &r  as  Wadi  Hial& ;  be  had  scarcely  any  attendants,  and 
wanted  but  &w  camels  to  proceed  on  bis  journey.  The 
saeond,  Abtstafia  Fasc^,  who  is  destined  for.Kordofi»i,  has 
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seized  by  force  a  mercantile  caravan  returning  from  Berber. 
However,  by  the  Arabs'  rep9rt,  some  of  the  wearied  beasts 
became  unserviceable  when  they  reached  the  well,  which  is 
situated  about  four  days'  journey  in  the  desert ;  there  he 
found  some  merchants,  whom  he  robbed  of  eight  camels ; 
the  rest  of  this  caravan  did  not  make  its .  appearance  here, 
fearing  probably  that  it  would  be  again  detained,  it  has 
taken  another  route  to  Egypt.  The  third  Pascha,  Ferhat,  is 
still  waiting  here  with  us,  and  uses  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  collect  some  camels  from  the  north  or  the  south 
for  himself.  Hence  our  last  hope  has  vanished  with  respect 
to  this  province,  as  we  are  less  capable  than  he  to  arouse  the 
small  force  of  the  authorities ;  and  at  this  moment  we  have 
neither  Firman  nor  Kawass  with  us.  Every  one,  and  the 
Paschas  more  than  all,  endeavour  to  console  us  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  from  day  to  day ;  but  meanwhile  the  winter 
is  passing  away,  the  only  season  when  we  can  work  in  the 
upper  country.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Mudhir,  till  now  of 
Lower  Nubia,  with  whom  we  were  on  friendly  terms,  has 
been  complained  of  by  the  Nubian  Sheikh  of  his  province  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  has  just  been  recalled  by  him.  This 
part  of  the  country  has,  therefore,  been  temporarily  placed 
under  the  Mudhir  of  Esneh,  whose  deputy  is  a  young,  but 
otherwise  well-disposed  man,  not  however  yet  acquainted 
with  the  province,  so  we  must  expect  still  less  from  him. 

I  have,  therefore,  at  length  made  up  my  mind  for  the  last 
course  which  remains  open  to  me.  I  shall,  myself,  go  to 
Berber  with  Abeken,  and  a  very  few  camels,  and  leave 
Erbkam  here,  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  and  aU  the  baggage. 
There  I  shall  be  better  able  to  see  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
spot,  and,  by  aid  of  the  Firman  and  the  Kawass,  whose  autho- 
rity I  am  much  in  want  of  here,  I  shall  try  what  can  be 
done.  We  were  received  here,  by  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle, 
with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  are  already  assured  of  his 
most  efSicient  support,  through  the  interposition  of  his  body- 
physician,  our  countryman  and  personal  friend.  Dr.  Koch. 
Perhaps  money  and  threats,  even  though  late  in  the  day, 
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may  carry  our  point.  By  mere  chance  I  have  myself  been 
able  to  procure  six  camels.  T^o  more  are  still  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  our  little  carayan ;  but  the 
deputy  of  the  Mudhir,  with  the  best  will  towards  us,  cannot 
even  procure  these  two  camels.  "We  have  already  been 
waiting  three  days  for  them,  and  still  do  not  know  whether 
we  shall  receive  them. 


LETTEE  XVII. 

"E  Darner,  the  24th  January ,  1844. 

Oxm  difficulties,  though  at  a  late  hour,  are  terminated. 
I  arrived  here  yesterday  with  Abeken,  still  two  days'  journey 
from  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe,  and  probably  the  whole  of  our 
camp  also  arrived  yesterday  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Great  Desert  at  Abu  Hammed.  After  my  last  discouraging 
account  from  Berber,  I  set  out  on  the  8th  January;  about 
mid-day,  with  Abeken,  the  dragoman  Jussuf  Scherebieh,  a 
cook,  and  our  little  Nubian  boy  Auad.  We  had  eight 
camels,  two  of  them,  however,  scarcely  in  a  fit  state  to  make 
the  journey,  and  two  asses.  As  the  promised  guide  was  not 
at  hand,  I  compelled  the  Sheikh  of  the  camels,  Achmed,  to 
accompany  us  himself,  as  he  might  be  of  service  to  us,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  among  the  tribes  of  the  Ababde 
Arabs  dwelling  here.  "We  had  besides  these,  another  guide, 
Adar,  who  had  been  given  us  instead  of  the  promised  one, 
and  five  camel-drivers ;  and  soon  after  our  departure  several 
other  foot-passengers  joined  our  party,  besides  two  people 
with  asses,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
return  to  Berber.  We  took  with  us  ten  water-skins,  some 
stores  of  rice,  macaroni,  biscuit,  and  cold  meat,  besides  a  light 
tent,  our  coverlets  on  which  to  ride  and  sleep,  the  requisite 
changes  of  linen,  and  a  few  books ;  and,  in  addition,  a  proper 
supply  of  good  courage,  of  which  I  scarcely  ever  feel  the  want 
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in  staiimg  on  a  journey,  (hu  friends  accompanied  ut  s 
short  way  into  the  locky  yallej,  which  yelrj  soon  entirely 
ooBcealed  the  nrighbouring  banks  of  the  river,  and  its  pleaaant 
pakn-trees. 

The  Talley  was  both  wild  and  monotonous,  notking  but 
sandstone  rode,  the  surface  of  which  was  burnt  as  black  as 
coal,  but  in  every  quarry,  and  every  hollow,  this  changed  inte 
a  brilliant  golden  yellow ;  from  these  a  multitude  of  streams 
of  sand,  like  streams  of  fire  out  of  black  dross,  trickled  down, 
and  filled  the  valleys.  We  were  preceded  by  the  guides ;  they 
had  simple  folds  of  drapery  round  their  shoulders  and  hips ;  in 
their  hands  were  either  one  or  two  spears,  made  of  firm,  but 
light  wood,  provided  with  iron  points  and  shafts ;  a  round, 
or  lightly  carved  shield,  with  a  very  prominent  boss  made  of 
giraffe  skin  covered  their  naked  backs ;  their  other  shields 
were  oblong  in  fonn,  and  usuidly  made  of  hippopofauma 
akin,  or  of  the  dorsal  hide  of  the  crocodile.  During  the 
night,  and  often  in  the  daytime  also,  they  bound  .sandala 
under  their  feet,  the  thongs  of  which,  not  unfrequ^itly  cut 
out  of  one  piece  with  the  sole,  are  drawn  between  the  great 
toe  and  the  second  toe,  and  then  surround  the  foot  in  the 
manner  of  a  ^utte. 

Sheikh  Achmed  was  a  magnificent  man,  youthful,  but  tall 
and  noble  in  stature ;  he  had  extremely  supple  limbs,  of  a 
brilliant  brown-black  colour,  his  features  were  very  expres- 
sive of  emotion,  a  brilliant  dark  eye,  which  had  both  a  gentle 
and  sly  look,  and  his  mode  of  speech  was  so  incomparably 
beautiful,  with  such  harmonious  expression,  that  I  liked  to 
have  him  constantly  beside  me,  although  we  had  a  continaial 
contest  with  him  in  Korusko,  as  he  was  bound  to  furnish  the 
camels  and  all  an^purtenances,  and  on  account  of  circusi'- 
stances  he  neither  would  nor  could  procure  them.  He  gave 
us  a  proof  in  the  desert  of  his  agility  and  the  elasticity  of  his 
limbs,  for  taking  a  long  run  on  the  sandy  ground,  peculiarly 
unfavourable  for  Leaping,  he  made  a  bound  of  14^  feet  in 
width ;  I  measured  the  distance  between  the  footmarks  witii 
his  lance^  which  was  rather  more  than  two  metres  long 


(6  idet  7  lAcbeB  Eogljflh).  Adar,  our  «eeoiid  guide,  alone 
Yentured  to  make  the  le^  after  him,  but  he  did  not  nearly 
seaeh  the  aamo  distaAoe. 

The  first  day  we  had  started  earlj,  about  eieven  o'clock  in 
the  mamiAg,  and  we  rode  on  till  about  five ;  we  then  stopped 
6»  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  went  on  again  till  about  half-paat 
twelve.  We  then  pitched  our  tents  on  the  hard  ground, 
and  laid  down  to  sleep,  after  a  march  of  twelve  hours.  The 
most  refreshing  thing,  after  these  hot  and  fatiguing  dajs' 
journeys^  was  our  tea  in  the  evening;  we  were,  however, 
obliged  to  habituate  ourselves  to  the  leathery  taste  of  the 
water,  which  we  perceived  even  through  the  tea  and  coffee. 
The  second  day  we  were  fourteen  hours  on  our  camels^ 
starting  about  eight  in  the  morning,  we  halted  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  eat  somethiag,  proceeded  on  our 
journey  about  hal£^ast  five,  and  about  half-past  twelve  we 
struck  our  encampment  for  the  night,  having  left  the  hills, 
and  about  ten  o'4dock,  with  the  rising  moon,  descended  into 
a  vast  plain.  Hitherto  we  had  not  seen  a  tree,  nor  a  blade 
of  grass,  not  even  a  creature,  except  some  white  eagles  and 
ravens,  who  fed  upon  the  carrion  of  the  camels  which  had 
fallen.  On  the  third  day,  affcer  setting  off  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  met  a  iaroop  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  camels,  which 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Government,  to  be  sent  into 
Egypt.  The  Pascha  is  anxious  to  import  several  thousand 
camels  from  Berber,  that  he  may  thereby,  in  some  measure, 
jrepair  the  consequences  of  the  cattle-disease  of  last  year.  A 
great  number  had  already  passed  through  Korusko,  without 
our  yenturing  to  make  use  of  them,  as  they  are  the  private 
property  of  the  Fascha;  we  could  not  have  mounted  them 
besules,  as  they  had  no  saddles. 

The  guide  of  the  troop,  whom  we  met  to-day,  brought  us 
at  last  the  long  desired  intelligence  that  our  JBLawass,  Ibrahim 
Aga,  had  left  Berber  with  sixty  camels,  and  was  already 
marching  quite  dose  to  us,  but  on  another  route,  which  led 
across  the  deaert  a  little  more  to  the  west.  Sheikh  Achmed 
was  sent  after  him,  that  he  might  bring  us  three  good  camels, 
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in  place  of  our  feeble  ones ;  and  also  to  gam  some  furtW 
intelligence  about  bim.  He  said  tbat  be  sbould  overtake  us 
the  following  night,  or  at  latest  tbe  second.  I  sent  a  couple 
of  lines  to  Erbkam,  by  tbe  Cbabir  (guide)  of  tbe  troop.  We 
baited  about  balf-past  five,  and  remained  all  nigbt,  boping 
to  see  Sbeikb  Acbmed  arrive  sooner.  Towards  evening  we 
saw  tbe  first  scanty  vegetation  of  tbe  desert ;  tbe  yellowisb- 
grey  dry  blades  of  grass,  wbicb  were  bardly  visible  when 
near,  in  tbe  distance  gave  a  pale  greenisb-yellowisb  colour 
to  tbe  ground,  wbicb  alone  called  my  attention  to  it. 

We  ougbt  to  bave  arrived  tbe  fourth  day  at  tbe  well  of 
brackish  water,  fit  however  for  tbe  camels  to  drink ;  but  tbat 
we  might  not  hasten  on  too  quickly  before  Sheikh  Acbmed, 
we  terminated  our  day's  journey  as  early  as  four  o'clock, 
about  four  hours  distant  from  the  well.  At  length,  about 
mid-day,  we  lefb  the  great  plain  Bahs  bela  Ma  (the  Biver 
without  Water),  which  unites  with  the  mountain  chain  of 
El  Bab,  two  days'  journey  in  length,  and  which  we  had  entered 
coming  out  of  Korusko,  and  we  now  approached  other  chains. 
Hitherto  we  had  seen  nothing  but  sandstone  rocks,  both  be- 
neath and  around  us ;  it  was  therefore  really  a  joyful  event, 
when  looking  down  &om  my  tall  camel  upon  the  sand,  I  saw 
the  first  Plutonic  Bock.  I  immediately  glided  down  from 
my  saddle,  and  broke  off  a  fragment ;  it  was  a  greyish  green 
stone  of  very  fine  grain,  and  undoubtedly  of  the  nature  of 
granite.  The  preceding  chains  of  mountains  were  also  chiefly 
composed  of  species  of  porphyry  and  granite  of  differentcolours,* 
notuinfrequently  associated  with  broad  veins  of  red  syenite,  such 
as  appears  so  abundantly  on  tbe  surface  at  Assuan,  and  which 
was  so  extensively  worked  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Far- 
ther in  the  mountains,  quartz  was  sometimes  very  prevalent, 
and  the  appearance  was  very  singular  when,  here  and  there 
at  difierent  heights,  the  snow-white  silicious  veins  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  black  mountains  issuing  like  a  spring 
from  a  point  in  the  mountain,  and  flowing  into  the  valley, 
where  its  white  roUed  fragments  spread  out  like  a  lake.  I 
carried  away  with  me  some  small  specimens  of  the  different 


kinds  of  i^ocks.  Alter  we  had  passed  behind  a  low  mountain 
defile  and  a  small  valley,  Bahb'  Hatab  (the  Wood  Biver,  on 
aecoimt  of  the  wood,  which  is  said  to  grow  somewhat  farther 
ftway  on  some  neighbouring  mountains),  and  another  yallej, 
"Wadi  DeIiAH,  inclining  to  the  northern  side  of  the  principal 
mountain  which  succeeds  it,  we  reached  the  rocky  hoUow, 
E'  StTPB,  where  we  expected  to  find  raui  water,  and  to  re-fill 
CUP  shrunken  water-skins  {gwhcyph  gerab).  During  one 
month  of  the  year,  about  May,  there  is  usually  some  rain  in 
this  high  mountain  of  primitiye  rock.  The  huge  granite 
basins  in  the  hollow  yaUeys  are  then  filled,  and  retain  the 
water  throughout  the  entire  year.  Some  vegetation  was  tO 
be  seen  on  this  Plutonic  Eock,  resulting  from  the  rain,  and 
because  the  granite  itself  seems  to  contain  more  fertilising 
matter  than  the  barren  loose  sand,  almost  wholly  composed 
of  small  grains  of  quartz.  In  "Wadi  Dblah,  which  evidently 
has  water  in  the  rainy  season,  we  came  to  a  long  continuous 
row  of  Doum  Palms ;  the  circular  form  of  their  leaves,  and 
their  bushy  growth,  has  a  less  bare  appearance  than  the  long 
slender-leaved  date  palm ;  the  latter  cannot  stand  the  rain, 
and  therefore  cannot  live  in  Berber,  while  the  Doum  Palm 
appears  in  Upper  Egypt  for  the  first  time,  quite  isolated,  and 
the  farther  we  travel  south,  we  see  them  in  greater  numbers, 
larger  in  size,  and  of  more  luxuriant  growth.  If  their  fruit 
drop  off  when  imripe  and  dry,  the  small  portion  of  pulp 
round  the  stony  kernel  tastes  like  a  coating  of  sugar ;  if  they 
ripen,  the  yellowish  woody  pulp  may  be  chewed;  it  has  a 
good  taste,  and  some  of  their  fruit  had  an  aroma  almost  simi- 
lar to  the  pine-apple.  They  are  sometimes  as  large  as  the 
largest  apples. 

About  four  o'clock  we  pitched  our  camp,  the  camels  were 
sent  into  the  hoUow,  situated  behind,  to  the  rain  water,  and 
Abeken  and  I  got  upon  our  asses,  to  accompany  them  to 
tiliese  natural  reservoirs.  Eiding  over  coarse  gravel  and  sharp 
stones  we  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ascending 
dfefile;  the  first  large  basins  were  empty,  we  left  our  asses 
and  camels  behind,  clambered  up  the  smooth  granite  sides  of 
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1^  rock,  aad  stepped  from  (me  basia  to  another  ftmidst  ihea« 
huge  masses  of  rock.  Ail  were  empty ;  the  guide  said  there 
must  be  water  in  the  fissure  which  lay  farthest  back,  that 
there  it  was  nerer  exhauated;  but  even  in  that  spot  not  a 
drop  was  to  be  found,  so  we  were  obliged  to  return  without 
any  success,  as  dry  as  we  came.  The  numerous  herda  of 
cattle,  which  during  the  past  year  had  been  driven  out  of 
the  Sudan  into  Egypt,  had  consumed  it  alL  Only  three  skiaa 
of  water  had  remained  over  for  our  party,  and  we  were 
therefore  compelled  to  find  out  some  meana  to  piocure 
mare.  Other  cisterns  were  said  to  exist  higher  up  in  the 
mountains  behind  this  defile.  I  was  anxious  to  cUmb  up 
the  rocks  with  the  guide,  but  he  considered  it  too  dangerous 
an  undertaking.  We  turned  round,  rode  back  to  the  eii- 
campment,  and  with  the  setting  sun,  the  cam^s  were  forced 
to  start  once  more  in  search  of  water  among  the  hiUs  lying 
to  the  north,  about  an  hour  distant  from  this  spot.  Thej 
returned  at  a  late  hour  with  four  skins  full ;  the  wati^  was 
good,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Sheikh  Achmed,  howevery 
did  not  either  return  this  night,  and  we  now  hoped  to  find 
him  at  the  well,  whither  he  might  have  preceded  us  by  til)« 
southern  road. 

We  started  soon  after  sunrise,  on  the  fifth  day,  and  pene* 
trated  deep^  into  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Borx,  which 
always  exhibited  the  same  rock,  at  first  slaty  in  texture,  thaa 
more  in  the  form  of  blocks,  afterwards  abounding  in  quartzu 
The  heat  of  the  day  was  more  oppressive  in  the  mountaias 
than  in  the  plains,  where  the  north  wind  blowing  almost 
continuously,  produces  greater  coolness.  With  the  exception 
of  the  different  kinds  of  rock,  there  was  little  around  to  attract 
our  notice*  I  met  with  a  great  ant-hiU  in  the  middle  of  the 
barren  desert,  and  I  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time ;  there  were 
smaller  and  larger  bright  black  ants,  who  wesre  carrying  all 
the  small  pieces  of  earth  which  they  were  able  to  lift  out  of 
their  buUding,  so  that  the  coarser  little  stones  alone  re- 
mained, and  formed  solid  walls ;  the  larger  ants  were  distill 
guished  by  their  heads  being  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
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work,  but  led  the  pegiment,  amd  gs^  a  pu&h  to  eaek  of  thA 
Sttdileir  amfts,  who  were  carrjing  Bol^ixig,  drove  the«L£Qff< 
wards,  and  kept  them  more  diligesitly  at  work. 

The  difietdty  to  eonrerse  wh^d  riding  on  the  hard-pacas^ 
earned  ia  a9  much  the  greater  because  it  is  not  eaej  to  loake 
them  keep  the  step  beside  each  other,  as  with  the  horse  ov 
aas.  When  upon  a  good  dromedary  (Heggin),  and  travellijig 
without,  or  with  but  very  little  baggage,  the  creature  keeps 
in  a  trot.  This  is  an  easy  pace,  and  is  not  very  fatiguing, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  get  accustomed  to  the  long  step  of  the 
ordiiiary  baggage-camd,  which  throws  the  high  load  back- 
wards uad  forwards.  Yet  even  this  was  alleviated  by  our 
being  sometimes  able  to  dismoun1>  £rom  our  camels  and  get 
npcHi  our  asses,  and  we  often  went  on  foot  for  a  considerable 
d^anee  bo^  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

I  now  return  to  the  fifth  day  of  our  desert  journey.  We 
started  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  &om  l^e  Httle 
valley  of  E'  Sa&,  where  we  had  encamped  under  aome  gum, 
or  fiont-trees,  and  about  half-paat  twelve,  after  turning  to 
oiv  left  into  a  flat  valley  for  the  distance  of  about  half  an 
hour  £rom  our  road  among  the  hills,  we  reached  the  braekish 
w^  in  Wabi  Mubhaj).  Here  we  had  aGep^lpli8hed  about 
half  our  desert  journey.  We  saw  some  huts  built  of  small 
stones  and  reeds,  and  near  them  a  couple  of  starved  goats 
were  fruitlesdy  searching  for  some  pasture ;  our  black  host 
led  us  into  a  reed  arbour,  where  we  made  ourselves  aa  coift- 
fortable  as  we  could  in  the  shade. 

In  this  rocky  valley  we  had  been  struck  fco*  some  time  bj 
the  snow-white  cruat  of  Matron,  frequently  appearing  above 
the  sand  which  makes  the  water  of  the  weU  brackiak 
Towards  the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  divides  into  two 
beaaehes,  the  waiter  is  to  be  found  between  five  and  siz  feet 
beneaith  the  surSaee,  «ad  has  be^i  discovered  by  digging 
eight  wells.  Tjae  water  in  the  wells  which  lie  farthest  back, 
is  greenish,  zather  saJt,  and  has  a  bad  taste,  which,  however, 
satisfies  the  eamels;  the  three  in  firont,  on  the  eostrazy,  yield 
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dear  water,  wliicli  might  yerj  well  have  been  drank  hj  us  in 
a  case  of  necessity.  There  is  a  goyernment  station  here^ 
nsuallj  inhabited  hj  six  persons,  but  at  the  present  moment 
four  of  them  had  been  sent  out  on  an  excursion,  and  only- 
two  remained  behind.  Erom  this  spot  there  are  two  roads  to 
Eorusko,  a  western  and  an  eastern  one.  Ibrahim  Aga  had 
chosen  the  former  road,  we  the  latter,  and  we  had,  therefore, 
unfortunately  missed  each  other.  Sheikh  Achmed  was  also 
not  to  be  found  here ;  probably  he  had  not  overtaken  our 
camels  before  the  second  day,  and  we  were  compelled  to  pro- 
ceed on  our  journey  without  him. 

The  Ababde  Ababs,  with  whom  we  have  now  everywhere 
to  deal,  are  an  honest  and  trustworthy  people,  &om  whom 
we  have  less  to  fear  than  from  the  crafty  and  thievish  Fellahs 
in  Egypt.  To  the  north-east  of  their  territory,  the  races  of 
the  BisoHABi  are  spread  over  the  country,  who  have  a  pecu- 
liar language,  and  are  now  in  bitter  enmity  with  the  Ababde 
Arabs,  because  more  than  two  years  ago  when  they  had  at- 
tacked and  murdered  some  Turkish  soldiers  in  the  little  valley 
where  we  had  spent  the  kiight,  Hassan  Chalif,  the  superior 
Sheikh  of  the  Ababdes,  to  whose  protection  the  road  of  com- 
munication between  Berber  and  Korusko  had  been  confided, 
caused  forty  of  the  Bischaris  to  be  put  to  death.  Besides, 
by  aid  of  the  Ababdes,  more  than  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
Ismael  Pascha  succeeded  in  bringing  his  army  across  the 
desert,  and  taking  possession  of  the  Sudan.  It  is  only  upon 
the  road  that  we  are  now  pursuing  that  guides  are  main- 
tained by  government ;  there  are  none  on  the  longer  road, 
from  Berber  to  Assuan,  which  is,  however,  better  supplied 
with  water,  though  now  but  little  used.  About  half-past 
four  we  rode  away  from  the  weD,  after  we  had  inspected 
some  ha^r  meJctuh  (stones  with  inscriptions)  for  which  we 
inquire  everywhere,  viz.,  some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  on 
which,  in  somewhat  modem  times,  a  number  of  horses,  camels, 
and  other  creatures  have  been  roughly  scratched,  similar  to 
what  we  had  already  often  seen  in  Nubia.  About  half-past 
nine  we  halted  for  the  night,  after  having  quitted  the  high 
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cWil  of  mountains  an  hour  and  a  half  pKviously.  On  tlie 
morning  of  the  sixth  day,  we  crossed  the  wide  plain  Mim- 
BEBA,  to  which  another  lofty  chain,  Abu  Sihha^  is  attached, 
at  the  farther  side;  the  southern  frontier  of  this  plain, 
where  it  inclines  towards  that  chain,  is  called  Abdebab  ;  the 
southern  portion  of  the  large  chain  of  Bofb  lying  behind  us 
is  called  Abtt  Seioijat. 

About  three  o'clock  we  left  the  plain  behind  us,  and  again 
entered  the  mountain  range,  which,  like  the  others,  is  com- 
posed of  granite.  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  we  halted  for 
our  mid-day's  repose.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  rode  on 
farther,  and  encamped  towards  midnight,  after  we  had  tra- 
versed another  small  plain,  and  from  the  stony  range  Adab 
AuiB  which  succeeds  it,  entered  a  new  plain,  comprehended 
under  the  same  appellation,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  last 
chain  of  mountains  belonging  to  this  desert  of  G^ebel 
Gbaibat. 

On  the  following  day,  the  seventh  of  our  journey,  we 
started  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning,  and  at  length, 
beyond  Gebel  Oraib4t,  we  reached  the  great  boundless  plain 
of  Adebebat,  which  we  did  not  quit  again  till  we  arrived  at 
Abit  Hakiced.  To  the  south-west  we  now  kept  in  view 
the  small  hill  El  Fabitt  and  the  larger  range  of  Mogbad  ;  to 
the  east,  &r  distant,  another  mountain  chain,  Abu  Nttgaba, 
joins  that  of  Adar  Auib.  Then  to  the  south-east  there  were 
other  Bischari  chains  of  mountains,  whose  names  were  un- 
known to  our  Ababde  guides.  The  commencement  of  the 
great  plain  of  Aderer&t  was  covered  for  whole  hours  together 
with  beautiful,  pure  quartz,  sometimes  rising  up  out  of  the 
sand  in  the  form  of  solid  rock,  although  the  predominant 
kind  of  rock  continued  to  be  black  granite,  which  towards 
the  south  was  traversed  by  a  broad  vein  of  red  granite. 
Early  in  the  day  a  small  caravan  of  merchants  passed  us  at 
some  little  distance. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  day  we  saw  the  most 
beautiful  mirages,  both  near  us  and  at  a  distance,  exhibiting 
a  veiy  deceptive  resemblance  to  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which 
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the  mountaiDfly  bkeks  of  stone,  and  oreiytibiDg  areuad  k 
xeAeeted,  m  if  in  dear  water.  They  form  a  strange  ooio* 
tBMt  wil^  tbe  luKrd  arid  desert,  and,  as  it  is  rdated,  nuiat 
have  often  bitterly  deeeiTed  many  a  poor  wanderer.  When 
we  are  not  aware  that  no  water  can  be  there,  it  is  oft^i 
totally  impossibLe  to  distingiiish  the  s^nblaace  from  the 
reality.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ell  Meohebsf,  I  felt  perfectly  certain  that  I  saw  ^ther 
Nile  watw  which  had  overflowed,  or  a  branch  of  the  river, 
and  I  rode  up,  bat  only  found  Bahb  Scheitajt,  '^  The  wato 
of  Satan,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs. 

Even  though  the  sand  may  have  obliterafced  all  traces  of 
the  caravan  road,  it  cannot  easily  be  missed  during  the  day,  aa 
it  is  sufficiently  marked  by  innumerable  skeletons  of  camels, 
several  of  which  are  always  in  view ;  yesterday  I  counted 
forty-one,  which  we  passed  during  the  last  half  hour  befom 
sunset.  We  did  not  lose  one  of  our  own  camels,  although 
they  had  not  rested  long  in  Korusko,  and  had  had  scarcely 
anything  to  eat  or  drink  on  the  road.  My  own  camel,  into 
whose  mouth  I  had  sometimes  put  a  piece  oi  biscuit,  used  to 
look  round  in  the  middle  of  the  march  when  it  heard  me 
biting,  or  twist  round  its  long  neck,  till  it  laid  its  head,  with 
its  soft  large  eyes  on  my  lap,  to  get  something  more. 

About  four  o'clock  in  ihe  afternoon  we  stopped  for  about 
two  hours,  and  then  went  on  again  till  about  eleven  o'clock, 
when  we  went  in  search  of  a  place  for  our  night's  encampment 
in  the  great  plain.  The  wind  however  blew  so  violently  that 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  our  tent.  In  spite  of  the  ten  iron 
pegs  which  fasten  it  all  the  way  round,  it  was  three  tinges 
overthrown,  before  it  was  completely  pitched ;  we  allowed  it 
therefore  to  remain  as  it  was,  and  UuLd  ourselves  down  behind 
a  little  wall,  which  the  guide  had  made  out  of  the  saddles 
of  the  camels,  to  protect  ua  &om  the  wind,  and  we  slept  a  la 
helle  etoile. 

On  the  eighth  day  we  might  have  arrived  at  Abu  Hammed 
late  that  evening,  but  determined  to  halt  for  the  night,  one 
hour  sooner,  that  we  mig^t  reaoh  the  Nile  by  dMghghk.    The 
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of  pvej  inereased  in  auaber  as  ire  tipptoBchei  the 
mBP;  we  fE^tened  away  about  tkurtj  Yidtures  from  the 
feesk  cajrcaae  of  a  camel,  and  only  the  daj  before  I  bad 
abot  a  wbite  eagle  in  tbe  desert,  ae  well  as  some  desert  paar- 
tridges,  that  were  in  search  of  stray  grains  rf  Durra*  on 
the  caravan  road.  We  only  s&w  the  footsteps  of  beasts  of 
prey,  round  tiie  skeletcme  of  the  camels ;  they  did  not  disturb 
us  in  the  night,  as  they  did  in  ihe  camp  at  Korusko,  where 
we  killed  a  hy»na,  be«des  seTeral  jackals.  Towards  mid- 
day we  met  a  earavsan  of  ^yos.  The  last  encampm^it  for 
the  night  before  we  reached  Abu  Hammed  was  in  a  less  windy 
position,  yet  onr  supply  of  charcoal  was  exhausted,  and  our 
people  had  forgotten  to  collect  camels'  dung  on  the  road  for 
tael ;  th^e&re,  to  appease  our  tldrst,  we  w^e  obliged  to  be 
cmitented  to  drink  the  last  brown  water  of  the  skins  unboiled. 
We  could  give  no  more  to  the  asses. 

On  the  16th  January  we  mounted  our  camels  about  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  lodied  forth  &om  our  high  thrones 
towards  the  Nile.  It  was,  however,  only  yisible  a  very  short 
time  before  we  reached  it.  The  river  does  not  cut  through  any 
broad  Yalley  at  this  spot^  but  jQows  in  a  bare,  rocky  ehoonel, 
passing  almost  unpenseived  through  the  slightly  elevated  and 
wide  rocky  plaiiL  On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  the  ground 
had  more  ^e  character  of  a  plain,  and  some  Doum  Palms 
grew  upon  an  island  that  had  formed  there.  Sh<»rtly  before  we 
reached  the  bank,  we  met  a  troop  of  150  camels,  which  had  just 
started  from  Abu  Hammed.  A  great  circular  embankment 
of  earth  then  became  visible  with  some  towers  upon  it  like  a 
fortress,  which  had  been  erected ''by  the  great  Arab  Sheikh 
Hassan  Chali^  for  the  goverzunent  stores.  A  small  hollow  con- 
tains five  huts,  one  made  of  stones  said  earth,  another  of  trunks 
of  trees,  two  of  mats,  one  of  bus,  or  durra-straw ;  a  more  open 
space  then  spread  before  us  surrounded  by  several  wretched 
houses,  one  of  whidli  was  prepared  for  our  reoeption.  A 
brother  of  Hassan  Ghalif  who  lives  here  came  out  to  meet 
us;  ha  led  ufi  into  the  house,  and  proffisved  his  services. 

*  Dhcna.   SdauimyhmL    Kenxick,  Aae.  £g^— Ta. 
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S<»ne  anqarebs  (reed  bedfsteadg),  which  on  account  of  ttie 
creeping  yermin  are  much  in  use  here,  were  brought  within 
doors,  and  we  settled  ourselyes  for  the  day,  and  the  following 
night,  for  we  were  obliged  to  allow  the  camels  at  least  so  much 
time  for  repose* 

We  were  surrounded  by  a  great  square  space,  thirty  feet 
wide  on  every  side,  the  waUs  were  made  of  stone  and  earth,  two 
thick  trunks  of  trees,  branching  like  a  fork,  supported  a  large 
architrave,  above  which  the  other  joists  were  placed,  which 
were  covered  and  joined  together  by  mats  and  wickerwork. 
It  strongly  reminded  me  of  some  very  ancient  architecture 
which  we  had  seen  represented  in  the  rock-grottoes  of  Beni- 
hassan ;  the  columns,  the  network  of  the  ceiling,  through 
which  as  in  that  instance  the  only  light  except  what  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  door  entered  by  a  square  opening  in  the  centre, 
there  was  no  window.  The  door  was  composed  of  four  short 
trunks  of  trees,  of  which  the  uppermost  one  was  exactly  like 
the  ornamented  door-posts  in  the  tombs  of  the  time  of  the 
Pyramids.  "We  hung  a  canvas  curtain  before  the  door  to 
protect  us  from  the  wind  and  dust ;  another  door  led  at  the 
opposite  comer  into  a  side-room,  which  was  arranged  for 
the  kitchen.  It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  wind  was  dis- 
agreeably charged  with  sand,  so  that  we  went  very  little  out 
of  doors.  But  we  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  pure  and 
fresh  Nile  water,  and  a  meal  of  well-dressed  mutton.  The 
Gh^at  Desert  lay  behind  us ;  and  we  were  only  four  days' 
journey  from  El  Mech^ref,  the  capital  of  Berber,  during 
which  time  we  should  follow  the  course  of  the  river.  We 
learned  that  Achmed  Fascha  Menekle  was  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, or  that  he  would  soon  arrive,  in  order  to  lead  a  military 
expedition  from  Damer,  a  short  day's  journey  beyond  El 
Mech^ref,  up  the  Atbara  to  the  province  of  Taka,  where 
some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Bischaris  had  revolted. 

When  we  stepped  out  of  doors  the  following  morning,  our 
Arabs  had  all  anointed  themselves  most  beautifrdly,  and  had 
put  on  clean  clothes ;  but  what  most  astonished  us,  was  the 
appearance  of  their  magnificent  white  powdered  wigs,  which 
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gave  qiiite  a  yenerable  appearance  to  their  faces.  To  make 
their  toilet  complete,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  combing  up 
their  great  heads  of  hair  into  a  high  toupie,  which  is 
sprinkled  over  with  fine,  flaky,  shining,  white  butter,  like 
powder,  expressly  prepared  for  this  purpose.  But  in  a 
short  time,  when  the  sun  rises  higher,  this  greasy  snow 
melts,  and  the  hair  seems  then  as  if  it  was  covered  with 
innumerable  pearls  of  dew,  till  even  these  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  dripping  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  spread  a 
gloss  over  the  pliant  dark  brown  skin,  which  gives  theio 
well-built  figures  the  appearance  of  antique  bronze  statues. 

We  started  the  next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,  with  & 
fresh  camel,  which  we  had  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
in  exchange  for  a  tired  one.  The  nearer  we  approach  the 
island  of  Meroe,  the  valley  becomes  so  much  the  wider,  and 
more  fertile,  and  the  desert  even  becomes  more  like  a  steppe. 
The  first  station  was  Geo,  where  we  passed  the  night  in  an 
open  space  of  ground ;  the  air  is  very  warm ;  about  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon  it  was  still  25^  E.  (87°  Fahr.).  The 
second  night  we  halted  beyond  Abit  Hasohih",  close  to  a 
village,  which  in  fact  is  not  really  a  station,  as  we  were 
anxious  to  get  through  the  five  ordinary  stations  in  the 
space  of  four  days ;  the  third  night  we  halted  in  the  open 
air,  near  a  cataract  of  the  Nile.  On  the  fourth  day  from 
Abu  Hammed  we  removed  somewhat  farther  from  the  river 
into  the  desert,  yet  we  always  remained  on  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  valley,  if  I  may  so  designate  a  yellowish  earth  which 
is  now  no  longer  overflowed  by  the  river,  but  which  was 
turned  up  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  directly  from 
beneath  the  sand ;  that  they  might  improve  their  fields  with 
it.  We  stopped  in  the  evening  at  the  village  of  El  Chob, 
one  hour  distant  from  El  Mecheref,  and  the  fifth  day  we 
arrived  at  an  early  hour  at  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Berber. 

I  sent  the  dragoman  forward  to  announce  our  arrival,  and 
to  ask  for  a  house,  which  was  given  up  to  us,  and  we  took 
possession  of  it  immediately.    The  Mudhir  of  Berber  was  in 
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DAmer,  but  his  Wakil,  or  representatiTe,  visited  us,  fmcL 
Boou  after  Hassan  Chalif,  the  principal  Arab  Sheikh,  who 
promised  us  better  camels  to  take  us  to  Damer ;  he  was  re- 
joiced to  hear  some  tidings  of  his  and  our  friends,  Linaat 
and  Bonomiy  and  was  much  pleased  in  loddng  ovev  our 
picture  books,  among  which  he  found  likenesses  of  some  of 
his  own  relations  and  ancestors.  We  had  scarcelj  arrived, 
before  we  received  news  that  Hassan  Pascha  had  arrived  at 
the  same  time  as  ourselves,  from  a  different  quarter.  He 
had  travelled  firom  Korusko  to  his  province  of  Dongola,  and 
now  came  from  Edabbe,  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Dongola^ 
right  across  the  desert  to  El  Mecheref,  whither  Emin,  the 
new  Pascha  of  Charts,  had  gone  to  meet  him.  This  meet- 
ing caused  us  some  inconvenience  with  respect  to  the 
arrangements  of  our  journey ;  nevertheless,  we  so  far  ad- 
vanced our  object,  that  on  the  following  morning,  the  22nd 
of  January,  soon  after  Hassan  Pascha  had  again  set  out  on 
his  journey,  we  were  also  enabled  to  depart  for  the  south, 
leaving  two  camels  behind,  which  we  did  not  require  any 
longer  as  water-carriers,  and  exchanging  three  others  for 
better  ones. 

We  rode  away  about  mid-day,  and  stopped  in  the  evening 
at  the  last  village  before  reaching  the  river  Mogr&n,  the 
ancient  Astabobas,  which  we  had  to  cross  before  getting  to 
Dameb.  It  is  called  on  the  maps  Atbaba,  which  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  Astaboras;  yet  this  name  does  not 
appear  now  to  be  used  .for  the  lower,  but  for  the  upper  river, 
beginning  from  the  place  of  the  same  name.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  crossed  the  river  close  to  its  mouth.  Even 
at  this  point  it  was  now  very  narrow  in  its  great  bed,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  is  entirely  filled,  and  two  months  hence 
it  is  only  prevented  from  being  wholly  dried  up  by  a  little 
stagnant  water.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  river  we  entered 
the  (Strabonic)  island  of  Meeoe,  by  which  appellation  the 
land  between  the  Nile  and  the  Astaboras  was  designated. 
Two  hours  more  and  we  arrived  at  D4mer. 

The  houses  were  too  wretched  to  receive  us.  I  despatched 
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JottKif  to  Emin  Fasclia,  ia  wbose  province  we  now  are,  and 
who  hias  encamped  in  tents  with  Hassan  Paseha  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  He  sent  a  Kawass  to  meet  us,  and  invited  ns 
to  dismount  and  to  dine  with  them.  I  however  preferred  to 
have  our  tent  pitched  at  some  little  distance,  and  first  of  all 
to  change  our  travelling  costume.  The  Mudhir  of  Berber 
immediately  visited  us  to  ask  what  we  might  require,  and 
soon  after  Emin  Fascha  sent  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  us  to 
oar  tent :  four  well  cooked  dishes,  and,  besides,  a  whole 
sheep  stuffed  with  rice  and  roasted  on  the  spit,  with  a  flat 
cake  of  pufT  paste  stuffed  with  meat. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  about  the  time  of 
Asser,  we  announced  that  we  were  going  to  pay  our  visit ; 
just  as  we  were  making  our  arrangements  to  set  out  we 
heard  some  sailors'  songs,  and  saw  two  boats  with  red  flags, 
and  the  crescent,  floating  down  the  river ;  it  was  Achmed 
Fascha  Menekle,  who  was  returning  from  Chartum.  The 
Faschas  and  the  Mudhir  immediately  repaired  to  his  boat, 
and  it  was  late  before  they  separated ;  our  friend.  Dr.  Koch, 
unfortunately,  was  not  expected  to  arrive  from  Chartum  for 
two  days  later.  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Erbkam  very 
soon  after  our  arrival,  in  which  he  announced  to  me,  through 
a  passing  Xawass,  that  he  had  left  Korusko  on  the  15th 
January  with  Ibrahim  Aga ;  he  wrote  from  their  first  night's 
encampment.  The  B^awass  had  ridden  with  incredible  speed 
m  fourteen  days  from  Cairo  to  Berber,  and  he  brought 
Achmed  Fascha  the  permission  which  had  been  earnestly  re- 
quested, to  raise  the  government  charge  for  the  camels  be- 
tween Korusko  and  Berber  from  sixty  to  ninety  piastres 
above  what  it  was  before. 

26th  January, — The  day  before  yesterday  we  paid  an 
early  visit  to  Achmed  Fascha,  which  he  returned  yesterday. 
He  will  do  aU  in  his  power  to  accelerate  our  journey  on- 
wards. He  communicated  to  us  that,  as  he  had  before  pro- 
mised, he  had  sent  an  officer  from  Abu  Haras  to  Mandera, 
three  days  into  the  desert,  and  had  heard  it  reported  by  him 
that  some  great  ruins  were  still  extant  on  that  spot.  A  letter 
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from  Chartum,  wliich  we  received  yesterday  from  Dr.  £oeb, 
mentioned  the  same  thing,  and  it  was  verbally  coiifirmed  by 
himself  this  morning.  After  dinner. he  is  going  to  introduiee 
us  to  Musa  Bey,  who  has  been  on  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time  he  informed  ns  that  he  had  received  some  letters 
addressed  to  us,  and  that  they  were  left  in  Chartum ;  also 
that  the  draughtsman  who  had  been  engaged  from  Eomehad 
arrived  in  Cairo. ' 

A  boat  is  ready  in  El  M^heref  for  our  travelling  com- 
panions. I  myself,  however,  intend  to  ride  on  before  with 
Abeken.  Achmed  Pascha  has  sent  me  word  that  in  an  hour's 
time  a  courier  departs  for  Cairo,  who  vnll  take  this  letter 
with  him. 

Postscript — The  glowing  accounts  about  Handera,  upon 
closer  inquiry,  seem  to  want  confirmation.  It  will  hardly  be 
worth  our  while  to  go  there. 


LETTEE  XVin. 

On  the  Blue  Bvoery  Province  ofSenmr,  Lot.  13^, 
2ndMarcky  1844. 

To-DAT  we  reach  the  most  southern  limit  of  our  African 
journey.  To-morrow  we  again  turn  towards  the  north  and 
homewards.  We  shall  go  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sebo — a  place  on  the  boundary  between  the  provinces  of 
Sennar  and  Easokl,  for  our  time  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
more.  From  Charts  I  have  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
this  spot,  with  Abeken  alone.  "We  relinquished  the  desert 
journey  to  Handera,  the  rather  as  the  eastern  territories  are 
at  present  insecure  from  the  war  in  Taka ;  and  we  now 
employ  the  time,  in  travelling  several  days  farther  acrpss 
Sennar,  to  gain  some  information  about  the  character  of  the 
river  and  the  adjacent  country.  This  journey  is  worth  the 
trouble,  for,  from  Abu  Haras,  situated  at  the  influx  of  the 
Eahad;  between  Chartum  and  Senn&r,  the  character  of  the 
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whole  country  is  completely  altered  in  its  soil,  yegetation, 
and  animals.  I  then  thought  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  view 
of  the  Nile  valley  itself,  as  far  up  the  river  as  possible,  as 
the  character  of  this  narrow  strip  of  country  has  had  a 
greater  influence  on  the  course  of  history  than  any  other 
spot  in  the  whole  world. 

It  is  impossible,  without  incurring  danger,  or  making  pe- 
culiar preparations,  to  travel  up  the  White  Biver  beyond  a 
few  days'  journey,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Mohamed  All's 
conquests.  After  this,  there  are  the  Schillttks  on  the 
Western  bank,  the  Dikkas  on  the  eastern,  both  native 
negro  nations,  who  are  not  very  friendly  to  Northern  guests. 
The  Blue  Biver  is  navigable  still  farther  up,  and  in  historical 
times,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  was  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  White  Biver,  as  it  was  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  North,  and  Abyssinia.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  province  of 
Fasokl,  the  last  under  Egyptian  rule ;  but  it  cannot  be  com- 
bined with  the  calculation  of  our  time.  This  evening,  there- 
fore, we  shall  terminate  our  southern  journey. 

But  I  must  go  back  in  my  reports  to  Damer,  where,  on  the 
27th  January,  I  embarked  with  Abeken  upon  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  Musa  Bey,  the  first  adjutant  of  Achmed  Fascha,  who 
politely  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  About  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  we  halted  for  the  night  at  the  island  of  Dal 
Haul  We  had  received  a  ELawass  from  Emin  Fascha,  who 
came  here  with  Ismael  Fascha  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
the  country,  went  with  Defberdar  Bey  to  Kordofan  (or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  Kordifal),  then  accompanied  him  on  his 
avenging  march  to  Schendi,  in  consequence  of.  the  murder 
of  Ismael,  and  since  that  time  has,  for  three-and-twenfy 
years,  roamed  over  the  whole  of  the  Sudan  in  all  directions. 
He  carries  in  his  head  the  most  complete  map  of  these 
countries,  and  has  a  marvellous  memory  for  names,  direc- 
tions, and  distances ;  so  that  I  have  drawn  two  maps  accord- 
ing to  his  statements,  particular  parts  of  which  may  not  be 
without  geographical  interest.    He  has  also  been  in  Mecca, 
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ami  tkorefbre  likes  to  be  call^  Haggi  Ibraiym  {^Eae  Pilgiin 
Ibrahim).  He  has  great  esperieaoe  in  ottxer  xiuubters  abo^ 
aifid  will  be  extremelj  useful  to  us  from  his  losg  and  exte&* 
aive  knowledge  <^  the  c(»mtrT« 

Oil  the  28th  Jaauary  we  halted  about  nud-daj  at  an  island 
called  QoMBA,  as  we  heard  that  there  were  some  ruins  in 
the  vicinitj  which  we  were  anxious  to  see.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  through  a  idiaUow  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  to  ride  back  an 
hour  northwards  on  the  eastern  bank.  At  length,  after 
passing  the  villages  of  Motmar  and  M  Akarid,  b^Twecn  a 
third  village,  Saoabi^  and  a  fourth,  G-ketna,  we  found  the  in* 
significant  ruins  of  an  ancient  place,  constructed  of  hoAs 
and  strewed  oirer  with  potsherds. 

We  returned  in  the  mid-day  heat,  not  in  the  very  best 
humour,  and  did  not  reach  Begebattibh  in  our  boat  before 
sunset,  near  which  the  Pyramids  of  Meroe  are  situated.  It 
is  singular  that  CaiUiaud  does  not  mention  this  spot ;  he  only 
speaks  of  the  Pyramids  of  Assuo,  u  e.  Sub,  or  s'  Sub. 
This  is  the  name  of  the  whole  plain  in  whieh  the  ruins  of 
the  town  and  Pyramids  are  situated,  and  also  a  single  portion 
of  Beg'erauieh,  which  last,  by  wrong  spelling,  ia  called,  in  Hos- 
kins,  BsdBOMi. 

Although  it  was  already  dark,  I  nevertheless  rode  to  ibe 
]^rramids  with  Abeken.  They  are  situated  a  short  hour 
Mand,  on  the  first  elevation  of  the  low  hills  whidi  run  along 
in  an  easterly  direction.  The  moon,  which  was  in  its  first 
quarter,  feebly  illuminated  the  plain,  covered  with  stones, 
k>w  bushes,  and  clumps  of  reeds.  After  a  rapid  ride,  we  at 
length  reached  the  foot  of  a  row  of  Pyramids,  closely 
crowded  together,  which  rose  before  us  in  a  crescent,  as  the 
i&ttSi  of  the  nuTow  elevation  rendered  necessary.  To  the 
right,  a  little  behind,  another  group  of  Pyramids  joined  these ; 
a  third  lies  more  to  the  south,  and  rather  more  forward  in 
llie  plain,  but  too  distant  to  be  seen  by  half  mooid^ffat.  I 
fastened  the  bridle  of  my  donkey-steed  to  a  block  of  rtone, 
and  ekmbered  up  the  fii^  mound  of  rusois, 

Altikougfa  the  individual  Pynnads  mpt  nsit  ^ceiiraAiely 
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pkced  aocoFdmg  to  ihe  quarters  of  the  heayens^  as  they  are 
in  Egypt,  neverth^ess  all  the  ante-chambers  here  attached  to 
tbe  Pyramids  themselTBS  use  turned  away  from  the  river, 
tcnrards  the  east,  doubtlesa  on  the  same  religious  grouiMis 
whidi  induced  the.Egyptians  to  place  the  unattadied  temples 
standing  in  front  of  their  Pyramids  also  towards  the  east; 
therefore,  in  G-izeh  and  Sagara,  towards  the  river,  while  l^eir 
s^ulchral  diambers  are  towards  the  west. 

Half  looking,  half  feeling,  I  found  some  sculptures  on  iht 
outer  walls  of  tbe  small  sepulchral  temple,  and  I  also  felt 
^gvaxa  and  writing  on  the  inner  walls.  It  occurred  to  me- 
tibat  I  had  the  end  of  a  candle  in  my  saddle-pocket ;  I  lighted 
i^s,  and  then  examined  several  ante*chambers«  There  I 
immediatdy  encountered  the  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Isis, 
Nephthys,  Atmu,  4&c.,  with  their  names  in  the  known  hiero* 
glyphic  character.  I  also  foiuid  the  name  of  a  king  in  the 
'Sret  chamber.  One  of  the  two  Bings  contained  the  emblems 
of  a  great  Phanioh  of  the  Old  Monarchy,  Sesurtesem  I.,  the 
same  which  had  been  adopted  by  two  later  Egyptian  mo» 
narchs,  and  I  here  found  them,  Ibr  the  fourth  time,  as  the 
Throne-Name  of  an  Ethiopian  king.  The  sculptures  on  the 
remaining  sides  were  not  completed.  I  found  some  fioyal 
Shields  this  evening  also  in  another  ante-chamber,  but  not 
very  legible.  The  inscriptions  and  representations  had  aho- 
gel^r  been  miach  damaged.  The  Pyramids  have  also  all  of 
them  lost  their  summits,  as  in  Egypt,  and  many  have  been 
destroyed  down  to  the  ground. 

Our  new  Sawass,  who  did  not  like  to  leave  us  alone  in  the 
night  time,  had  immediately  followed  us.  He  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  as  he  had  been  here  a  long  time 
wit^  PEBLiin,  and  had  assisted  him  in  his  researches  among 
the  Pyramids.  He  showed  us  the  spot  in  which  Eerlini,  in 
1884,  had  found  immured  the  rich  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
rmgs. 

I  also  diseovered,  the  same  evening,  a  cased  Pyramid,  n^ 
cordmg  to  tiie  principle  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  which 
afterwards  ^ilarged  by  Buperimposed  layers  of  stone. 
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According  to  the  inscriptions  and  representations  of  the 
ante-chambers,  these  Pyramids  were  most  of  them  built 
solely  for  kings,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  for  their  wives  and 
chilcben.  Grherefore,'their  great  number  indicates  a  tolerably 
long  succession  of  kings,  and  a  well-established  Monarchy, 
which  probably  must  have  remained  in  a  state  of  tranquillity 
for  a  series  of  centuries. 

The  event  of  most  importance  in  this  moon  and  torchlight 
survey,  wad  not,  however,  exactly  the  most  cheering.  I  was 
unavoidably  convinced  that  on  this  most  renowned  spot  of 
ancient  Ethiopia,  I  had  nothing  before  me  but  the  remains, 
proportionately  speaking,  of  a  very  late  period  of  art.  Even 
earlier  than  this,  the  drawings  of  Ferlini*s  monuments,  which 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  Borne,  and  the  monuments  them- 
selves, which  I  had  just  seen  in  London,  impressed  me  with 
the  opinion  that  they  had  been,  indeed,  sculptured  in 
Ethiopia,  but  certainly  not  previous  to  the  first  century 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  therefore  about  the  same  period 
to  which  certain  genuine  Greek  and  Soman  works  belong, 
which  were  discovered  simultaneously  with  the  Ethiopian 
treasure.  I  must  now  make  the  same  remark  upon  the 
monuments  in  general,  which  are  found  not  only  here  but 
throughout  the  whole  island  of  Meroe,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
Pyramids  at  Beg'erauieh,  and  of  the  temples  of  Ben  Naga,  of 
Naga,  and  in  the  Wadi  e*  Sofra  (the  Mesaurat  of  Gailliaud), 
which  we  have  since  then  seen.  The  representations  and 
inscriptions  do  not  leave  the  smallest  doubt  of  this,  and  it 
will  in  future  be  a  fruitless  task  to  endeavour  to  support  the 
favourite  supposition  of  an  ancient,  brilliant,  and  renowned 
Meroe,  whose  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  the  predecessors 
and  the  instructors  of  the  Egyptians  in  civilisation,  by  the 
demonstration  of  monumental  remains  from  that  old  period. 

This  conviction  is  besides  of  no  small  scientific  value,  and 
seems  even  now  to  throw  some  light  on  the  historical  con- 
nection between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  the  importance  of  which 
can  be  only  thoroughly  demonsfapated  by  the  monuments  of 
Barkal.    There,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found  the  oldest 
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l^hiopian  monuments,  althougli,  perhaps,  not  earlier  tban 
the  period  of  Tahraka,  who  reigned  simultaneously  over 
•Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  century  before  Christ. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we  rode  back  to  the  Pyramids, 
and  discoyered  fifteen  different  kmgs'  names,  some  of  them, 
however,  in  very  bad  preservation. 

We  had  just  completed  our  survey  of  the  two  groups  of 
Pyramids  lying  to  the  north-east,  and  were  riding  on  to  the 
third,  which  is  situated  in  the  plain,  not  far  from  the  ruins 
of  the  town,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Necropolis,  when  we 
heard  shots  from  the  bank,  and  saw  white  sails  fluttering  over 
ihe  river.  Soon  afberwards  Erbkam,  the  two  "Weidenbachs, 
and  Pranke,  came  walking  across  the  plain,  and  hailed  us 
from  a  great  distance.  We  had  not  expected  them  to  arrive 
Bo  soon,  and,  therefore,  rejoiced  still  more  to  see  them  again. 
We  could  now  pursue  our  journey  to  Chartum  together. 

We  sailed  away  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  next 
morning  about  ten  o'clock  reached  Soheitdi.  We  pro- 
ceeded in  the  afternoon,  spent  the  night  on  the  island  of 
HoBi,  and  the  following  morning  arrived  at  Ben  Naqa. 
Here,  we  first  visited  the  ruins  of  two  small  temples ;  the 
one  lying  towards  the  west,  had  Typhonic  pillars,  instead  of 
columns,  but  no  inscription  was  to  be  found  on  the  few 
remains;  in  the  other  temple  to  the  east,  some  sculptures 
were  preserved  on  the  low  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  temple ; 
and  also  some  writing  on  several  circular  fragments  of 
columns,  but  too  little  to  take  away  any  connected  ideas 
from  them.  Had  we  made  some  excavations,  we  might  pro- 
bably have  discovered  some  kings'  names,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  such  an  experiment  till  our  return. 

We  procured  some  camels  for  the  following  day,  and  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  started  with  Abeken,  Erbkam, 
and  Max  Weidenbach,  for  Naga.  Such  is  the  name  given 
to  the  ruins  of  a  town  and  several  temples,  which  are  situated 
in  the  eastern  desert,  between  seven  and  eight  hours  distant 
from  the  Nile.  Prom  our  landing-place  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
only  group  of  palm-trees  in  the  surrounding  country,  it  was 
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qbIj  one  iudf  hour  to  the  village  of  Bor  Najcul,  wkicli  is  is 
Wadi  Txsbsib.  One  hoar  eastward  down  the  riwr  (for  it 
here  flowB  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east)  are  the  abore* 
mentioned  ndns,  in  Wadi  il  KiBBBOAiTy  near  to  whidi  we 
had  disembarked  the  prerious  day;  we  left  them  now  on 
our  left  hand,  and  rode  in  a  soutii-easterlj  direction  into  tiie 
desert,  having  here  and  there  some  parched  bnahes ;  we  trsr 
▼ersed  the  yallej  of  El  Kirbeg&n,  which,  as  fiir  as  this  point, 
runs  outwards  from  the  rirer,  in  which  we  found  an  encamp«» 
ment  of  the  Ahabde  Arabs. 

Four  hours  anda  half  from  Ben  Naga  we  came  to  a  sing^ 
hill  in  the  desert  called  Bubbis.  It  was  on  the  watershed 
between  the  smaller  south-western  Wadis  (so  even  the  flat* 
test  depressions  of  the  ground  are  called,  in  which  the  water 
runs  gS,  and  which  we  should  scarcely  call  Talleys)  and  the 
great,  broad  Wadi  Auatcb,  which  we  wore  now  descending, 
after  haying  left  Buerib  at  a  shoort  distance  on  cor  kft.  In 
three  hours  and  three-quarters  £n)m  Buerib  we  amved  9tiila» 
ruins  of  Naga. 

It  was  not  till  we  approached  the  temple  tint  I  sdved  the 
enigma,  which  I  had  bitherto  sought  in  Tain  to  interpset,  and 
on  which  neither  Cailliaud  nor  Hoskins  could  offer  any  ex« 
planation ;  namely,  how  had  it  been  possible  to  found  and 
to  maintain  a  large  city  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  so  &r  re* 
moved  firom  i^e  river.  The  whole  valley  of  Anat^b  is  even 
new  cultivated  land.  We  found  it  far  and  wide  covered  with 
\he  stubble  of  Buira.  The  inhabitants  of  Sehendi,  Ben 
Naga,  Fadnie,  Selama,  Met^nme,  consequently  of  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  come  as  far  as  this  to  cultivate  the  land  and  to 
gather  in  the  XKcrra.  The  water  of  the  tropical  rains  snflftcea 
to  fertilise  this  flat  but  extensive  tract  of  low  ground,  and 
in  ancient  times,  when  more  care  was  bestowed  upon  it,  a 
still  greater  profit  must  have  been  derived  from  this  region. 
Dimng  tiie  dry  season  of  the  year  they  must  undoubtedly 
have  had  large  artificial  reservoirs,  sudi  as  we  found  even 
now,  though  wil^out  water,  near  the  more  remote  ndna  to 
the  north-west  of  Naga^ 
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Xbe  ruiiui  stand  cm  a  pvcjeotiaii  of  a  moimtaiB  range 

seyeral  hours  long,  which  from  them  hag  taken  ihe  name  of 
Qattii  s'  J^ACkA,  asMl  atretdies  oiit  from  the  sonthy  north- 
wianbs.  Waj>i  Auatzb  pasaes  along  its  western  side  towards 
tibe  ri?er.  We  arriyed  about  half-past  fire  o'dock,  affcer  aa 
uainteiTapted  lide.  On  the  road  we  saw  the  path  covered 
wkh  the  mariksof  gazelles,  wild  asses,  foxes,  jackals,  ostriches* 
Lione  are  also  met  with  here,  but  we  did  not  see  any  of  theiir 
kadDBw 

I  visited  the  three  principal  temples  before  nightfall,  all  of 
which  belong  to  a  veiy  late  period,  and  do  not  suggest  the 
ideas  of  very  ancient  art,  as  CaiUiaud  and  Hoakins  thought 
they  could  recogsoise.  There  is,  besides,  a  fourth  temple  by 
the. side  oi  liie  three  principal  temples,  of  Egyptian  architec- 
tme,  whose  well-joined  arches,  not  unpleasantly  combined 
with  Egyptian  ornaments,  not  only  pre-supposes  them  to  hare 
been  erected  when  the  £oman  dominion  extended  over  the 
worid,  but  even  that  Boman  architects  were  on  the  spot^ 
This  last  temple  has  no  inscriptions.  With  respect  to  the 
thiee  others,  the  two  lying  to  the  south  were  built  by  one 
and  the  same  king ;  in  the  representations  in  both  temples 
he  is  accon^nied  by  the  same  queen.  But  a  third  royal  per- 
aaaaage  I4>pears  behind  them  having  a  difierent  name  in  the 
two  temples.  The  Throne-^eld  of  Sesurtesen  I.  is  again  at- 
t^fehed  to  the  name  of  the  king,  although  he  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  same  as  the  King  of  the  Pyramids  of  Sur.  Besides, 
bcfftii  those  other  personages  have  assumed  old  Egyptian 
3!hione-6hields,  which  might  easily  mislead  us. 

Ihe  third  most  northern  temple  has  sustained  much  injury, 
nid^ery  UtUe  writing  remtim  upon  it,  yet  a  king  is  men- 
tinned  on  the  door-posts  who  differs  from  the  builder  of  both 
the  othar  temples. 

The  figures  of  the  gods  are  abnost  wholly  Egyptian,  but  on 
the  sowthecn  temple  i&ere  is  a  figure  unknown  in  Egypt, 
wjtii  three  Ueiis'  heads  (a  fourth  may  periiaps  be  supposed 
bAind)  and  Ssmr  arms.    This  may  be  the  barbaric  god  spe^ 
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ciaUy  mentioiied  by  Strabo,  whom  the  Meroites  worshipped 
besides  Hercules,  Fan,  and  Isis. 

The  next  morning,  the  2nd  of  Februaiy,  we  again  visited 
the  three  temples,  took  some  impressions  on  paper,  and  then 
started  for  the  third  grou^  of  monuments,  named  by  Cailliaud 
Mesaubat.  This,  however,  is  a  term  which  is  here  employed 
to  designate  all  the  three  groups  of  ruins,  and  which  only 
means  pictures^  or  walls  furnished  with  pictures.  The  ruins 
of  Ben  Naga  are  called  Mesattbat  el  KiBBEaAK,  because 
they  are  situated  in  Waj)i  el  EjBBEaAir;  it  appears  that 
the  second  group  only  has  retained  its  old  name  of  Naga, 
or  Mesavbat  e'  Nasa  ;  the  third  group  situated  towards 
Schendi  is  called  MssArBAT  e'  Soeba  from  the  mountain 
basin  in  which  it  lies,  which  is  called  e'  Soeba,  the  table. 

"We  first  pursued,  for  the  spaxje  of  two  hours,  in  a  north- 
erly  direction  the  mountain  chain  of  Qebel  e'  Naga,  in  the 
valley  of  Auateb.  Then,  about  half-past  twelve,  we  as- 
cended through  the  first  defile  which  opens  to  the  right,  into 
a  valley  situated  somewhat  higher,  e'  Seleha  ;  it  becomes 
broader  behind  the  first  low  fore-range,  and  is  luxuriantly 
overgrown  with  grass  and  shrubs ;  after  extending  for.  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  in  the  direction  of  S.S.W.  to  N.N.B.,  it 
opens  on  the  left  hand  into  the  valley  of  Auateb,  and 
straight  on  into  another  smaller  vaUey,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  G^bel  Lagar.  It  is  this  small  valley,  which 
from  its  circular  form  is  called  e'  Soeba  ;  here  are  the  ruins 
which  were  also  seen  by  Hoskins,  who  did  not,  however, 
advance  as  far  as  Naga.  "We  arrived  about  a  quarter  past 
two,  and  had  not,  therefore,  been  quite  four  hours  coming.from 
Naga  to  this  spot.  As  w^  only  wished  to  take  a  passing 
hasty  survey,  we  walked  through  the  widely-scattered  ruins 
of  the  principal  building,  which  Cailliaud  held  to  be  a  great 
school,  and  Hoskins  an  hospital;  and  we  saw  in  the. few 
sculptures,  which  are  unaccompanied  by  inscriptions,  that 
here  also  we  had  before  us  monuments  of  a  late  period,  pro- 
bably stiU  more  recent  than  those  in  Sur  and.Naga.    We 
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then  went  to  a  small  temple  in  the  neighbourbood,  with 
pillars  on  wbicb  are  represented  riders  upon  elephants,  lions, 
and  other  straage  barbarous  scenes.  We  looked  at  the 
huge  artificial  cisterns,  now  called  Wot  Mahemut,  which  in 
the  dry  season  must  have  compensated  the  inhabitants  for 
the  want  of  the  river ;  and  about  four  o'clock  we  returned  to 
Ben  Naga. 

As  we  emerged  from- the  hiUs,  we  met  great  troops  of  wild 
asses,  which  always  kept  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  as  if  they 
would  invite  us  to  hunt  them.  They  are  of  a  grey  or  greyish- 
red  colour,  with  white  bellies ;  they  all  have  a  black  stripe 
drawn  distinctly  across  the  back,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  also 
generally  black.  Many  of  them  are  caught  when  young,  but 
they  cannot  then  even  be  used  for  riding  or  carrying  burdens. 
It  is  only  the  next  generation  which  can  be  employed  in  that 
maimer.  Almost  all  the  tame  asses  in  the  south,  which  come 
from  the  Ass  Cataract  (SchellM  homar)  in  Berber,  are  got 
from  this  wild  breed,  and  have  the  same  colour  and  simHar 
marks. 

We  encamped  soon  after  sunset  in  a  plain,  overgrown  with 
bushes.  The  camel-drivers  and  our  Kawass  were  in  great 
terror  of  lions  in  this  desert  till  a  large  fire  was  kindled, 
which  they  kept  most  carefuUy  alive  throughout  the  night. 
If  a  Hon  only  lets  his  voice  be  heard  near  a  caravan,  which 
really  does  sound. deep  and  awful  across  the  wide  desert,  all 
the  camels  run  away  on  every  side  as  if  they  were  mad,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  them  agaiu,  frequently  not  before  they 
have  sucstained  and  done  much  injury.  Human  beings  are 
not,  however,  easily  attacked.  A  few  days  ago  a  camel  was 
strangled  by  a  lion  in  our  neighbourhood,  but  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river.  A  man  who  was  present  saved  himself  on 
the  nearest  tree. 

On  the  3rd  of  Eebruary  we  again  set  out  about  seven  in 
the  morning;  we  left  the  two  Bueribs,  the  great  "  blue'*  and 
the  little  ''  red,"  at  a  considerable  distance  on  our  left  hand, 
and  shortly  before  nine  o'clock  arrived  in  the  vall6y  of  El 
Kirbeg^,  which  we  followed  for  half  an  hour  in  the  direc** 
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tioDt  of  the  rirer.  We  saw  the  Mesturib  el  Kirbegta  in  kg 
whole  extent  on  our  right,  but  kept  upon  the  hills  till  a  little 
after  eleven,  whm  we  arriyed  at  Ben  Naga,  and  half  an  hour 
afterwards  once  more  at  our  hmding-place. 
'  Two  hours  afterwards  we  continued  our  journey  in  oar 
boat.  We  made,  however,  little  progress  with  a  strong 
adverse  wind,  and  saw  nothing  new,  except  for  the  first  time 
a  hippopotamus  swimming  in  the  water.  The  next  moniing 
we  disembarked  on  the  western  bank,  opposite  the  village  of 
Gos  Basabib,  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  an  old  fortress, 
with  towers  of  defence,  which  surrounded  the  summit  of  a 
hill.  The  space  enclosed  was  about  300  paces  in  diameter. 
In  the  afternoon  we  approached  the  Schelldl  (the  Oataraet)  of 
G-E&ASOHAB,  the  higher  mountain  ranges  lying  before  us, 
closed  in  upon  each  other,  and  at  length  formed  a  mountain 
hollow,  seemingly  without  any  outlet ;  this  was,  however,  to 
our  surprise,  near  at  hand,  for  we  turned  to  our  left  into  a  nar- 
row defile,  which  widened  into  a  high  and  wild  rocky  valley ; 
we  followed  it  for  nearly  ah  hour  before  again  emerging  on 
the  other  side  into  another  plain.  The  eruptive  granite 
ranges  of  Qibbb  pass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  into 
BAxnuLET,  "  the  thirsty  quenched ;"  while  to  the  west,  some 
distance  from  the  river,  there  is  Atschak  'Hhe  thirsty," 
also  rising  up  in  a  detached  form. 

The  5th  February  we  landed  about  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing at  Tamaitiat.  Mohammed  Said,  the  former  treasurer  of 
the  late  Achmed  Fascha,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  made 
in  D&mer,  had  given  us  a  letter  to  one  of  the  sub-officials 
there,  which  contained  instructions  to  him  to  deliver  to  us 
the  fragment  of  an  inscription  which  had  been  fi>und  in 
Soba.  It  belonged  to  the  centre  of  a  marble  table,  which 
was  inscribed  on  both  sides  with  G-reek  or  Coptic  letters  of 
a  late  period.  The  signs,  which  were  not  difficult  to  read, 
neither  contained  Greek  nor  Coptic  words ;  only  the  name 
recoprio  .  .  could  be  deciphered.  The  same  evening  we 
arrived  in  Chabtum.  This  name  signifies  an  elephant's 
tmmk^  and  probably  was  derived  from  the  form  of  the  nar- 
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row  tcmgme  of  land  on  wbicli  the  town  is  situated,  between 
tke  two  Nile  rivers  which  nnite  at  this  E^t. 

Mj  first  visit  with  Abeken  was  to  Emin  Faecha,  who  Ind 
reached  Chartiim  before  us.  He  received  us  in  a  Terjr 
friendly  manner,  and  would  not  allow  us  to  leave  him  tke 
whole  moming. 

A  magnificent  breakfast,  consisting  of  thirty  dishes,  which 
we  partook  of  at  his  house,  gave  us  a  most  curious  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Turkish  culinary  art ;  as  I  learned 
from  our  highly-fed  Fascha,  it  resembles  the  most  accom- 
plii^ed  systems  of  the  latest  French  kitchens,  in  obeying 
the  refined  regulations  of  a  fiBU»tidious  taste  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  arrangement  of  food.  Soon  after  the  first  dishes, 
mutton,  roasted  on  the  spit,  is  brought  in,  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  at  any  Turkish  meal.  Then  foUow  various 
courses  of  dishes  of  meats  and  vegetables,  solid  and  liquid, 
sour  and  sweet,  and  a  certain  repetition  of  changes  is  ob- 
served in  the  successive  dishes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
keenness  of  the  appetite.  Fillau,  boiled  rice,  always  forms 
tiie  conclusion. 

The  exteirnal  preparations  for  such  an  entertainment  are 
somewhat  as  follows.  A  great,  round,  metal  tray,  with  a 
fiat  border,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  is  placed  on  a  low 
firame,  and  serves  as  a  table,  round  which  five  or  sis  pers<His 
seat  themselves  on  cushions  or  coverlets;  the  legs  vanish 
beneath  the  body,  in  the  ample  folds  of  the  dress ;  as  to  the 
hands,  the  left  must  be  invisible,  it  would  be  quite  improper 
to  let  it  ever  be  seen  during  meals.  The  right  hand  must 
alone  be  active.  No  such  thing  as  a  plate  is  to  be  seen,  no 
more  than  knives  and  forks.  The  table  is  cov^^d  with  deeper 
or  shallower,  covered  or  uncovered  dishes,  which  are*  con- 
stantly changed,  so  that  but  a  very  few  morsels  can  be  taken 
firom  each.  Farticular  dishes,  however,  such  as  roast  meat, 
eold  milk  with  cucumbers,  Ac.,  renuun  longer  on  the  table, 
and  one  returns  to  them  more  frequently.  Both  before  and 
after  dinner,  the  hands  are  of  course  washed.  A  servant,  or 
dttve,  kneeling,  holds  m  <me  hand  a  metal  basin,  in  the 
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middle  of  wbicb  lies  a  piece  of  soap,  in  a  little  projecting 
saucer,  expressly  used  for  the  purpose ;  with  the  other  he 
pours  water  from  a  metal  pitcher  over  the  hands,  and  a  fine, 
omamentallj  emhroidered  towel  hangs  over  his  arm  for 
drying  them. 

After  dinner  the  pipe  is  immediately  presented,  coffee 
handed  round,  and  then  one  may  retire.  The  Turks  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  this  the  period  of  their  mid-day 
repose,  till  Asser.  But  before  we  parted  from  our  host,  a 
number  of  weapons  were  brought,  belonging  to  the  savage 
nations  living  farther  up  the  country,  lances,  bows,  arrows, 
clubs,  and  a  king's  sceptre,  which  he  sent  to  the  boat  for  me, 
as  a  present  to  his  guest. 

"We  afterwards  visited  our  countryman,  Neubauee,  the 
apothecary  of  the  province,  who  has  been  very  unfortunate  : 
a  short  time  since,  he  was  removed  from  his  post  by  the 
late  Achmed  Fascha ;  but  he  has  now  been  again  appointed 
apothecary  by  Achmed  Pascha  Menekle,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  Dr.  Koch.  We  then  went  to  a  Pole  who  has 
settled  here  —  Hermanovich,  the  head-physician  of  the 
province,  who,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Pascha, 
offered  us  his  house,  to  which  we  went  the  following  day ; 
it  had  lately  been  newly  fitted  up ;  there  was  a  garden  be- 
side it,  and  a  great  court-yard,  which  was  very  useful  for 
impacking  and  repairing  our  chests  and  tents. 

The  next  day  the  Pascha  returned  our  visit.  He  came  on 
horseback.  We  handed  him  coffee,  pipes,  sherbet,  and 
showed  him  some  drawings  and  pictures  from  Egypt,  in 
which  he  was  interested  merely  from  curiosity.  He  is  a 
large,  corpulent  man,  a  Circassian  by  birth,  and  therefore, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  better  informed  than  the  Turks 
in  generaL  I  saw  a  rich  collection  of  all  kinds  of  birds  of 
the  Sudan,  at  the  house  of  a  Syrian,  Ibbahim  Cheb  ;  there 
were  about  300  different  species,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  choice  specimens  of  each. 

On  one  of  the  following  days,  I  took  a  walk  with  Abeken 
and  Erbkam  to  the  opposite  bank  of  our  tongue  of  land  on 


the  WflMfi  BrtBB,  which  we  then  follo'Ored  up  to  its  jm^o* 
tion  with  the  Blue  \  its  waters  are  ia  fact  whiter,  and  haye 
a  less  pleasant  taste  than  thosd  of  the  Blue,  because  at  a 
higlier  point  it  flows  slowly  through  seyeral  lakes,  the  stand- 
ing water  of  which  imparts  an  eaH;hj  and  less  pure  taste  to 
it.  I  have  filled  some  bottles  with  the  water  of  the  Blue, 
and  "White  Elvers,  whidh  I  shall  take  away  with  me 
sealed  up« 

On  the  occa£iion  of  a  more  recent  and  friendly  visit  of  the 
.Fascha^  we  met  the  brother  of  the  former  Sultan  of  Kor- 
do&n  (who  was  himself  also  called  Mak  or  Melek)  aild  the 
Vizier  of  the  Sultan  Nime  (Tiger)  of  Schendi.  The  latter 
«till  lives  in  Abyssinia^  whither  he  fled,  after  having,  in  the 
year  1822,  burned  the  conqueror  of  his  country,  Ismael 
Pabcha,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and* all  his  officers,  after  a 
nocturnal  banquet  which  he  had  prepared  for  h\ti\  in  a 
somewhat  lonely  house. 

On  the  14th,  we  made  an  excursion  up  the  "White  Eivbe, 
but  were  soon  obliged  to  turn  back,  because  it  has  so  little 
current,  that,  on  account  of  the  north  wind  which  of  late  has 
constantly  been  blowing,  our  return  threatened  to  be  tedious. 
The  banks  of  the  White  Eiver  are  barren,  and  the  few  trees 
which  formerly  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chai^tum  are 
now  cut  down,  and  have  been  used  for  building  or  fuel. 
There  is  a  larger  masJB  of  water  in  the  White  Biver  than  in 
the  BluCj  and  even  after  its  junction  it  preserves  its  course, 
so  that  the  Blue  Biver  must  be  viewed  as  the  secondary  river, 
but  the  White  as  the  true  Nile.  Their  dijfferent  waters  can 
be  distinguished  beside  each  other  for  a  long  time  after  their 
junction. 

On  the  16th  February,  I  sent  for  some  Dihtka  slaves, 
to  interrogate  them  about  their  language.  They  were, 
however,  so  dull  of  apprehension,  that  I  could  only  with 
difficulty  get  out  of  them  the  words  for  numbers  up  to  a 
hundred,  and  a  few  separate  pronouns.  The  languages  of 
the  Dinkas  and  the  Schilluks,  who  dwell  several  days'  journey 
distant  up  the-White  Biver^  the  former  on  the  eastern  bank, 
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Ubifi  loiter  ou  the  w9«tofii,  ve  m  lilitfa  kmnm  gmmaticaUy 
«i  «io«t of  tli«  otbeqr languflf eg 0f  Geniral  JLbica ;  Itherofore 
ieq¥e«l^  tibe  Fmk;1i»  to  preeufo  ia9  •ozof  kt^iIHgani  paiaiBtt 
who  w^ve  weU  ao^iimted  with  tbo«o  langimgei.  Thk  iros 
impowibk  ft)r tbe porea^  but wd ftkAU «MexMl  to  it  onwr 
return* 

Moanwliito  our  purcbufieg  and  ]*«|N»ira  bmg  oompletedi^  I 
hurried  on  the  departure  as  much  as  possible.  The  kouad  ci 
HermaaoYieh  will  «1(k>  b^  »b  ouv  dbposal  on  our  zetum;  it 
is  built  in  9k  o<»9Ly«iu^it  mammr^  and  hi  leiy  tiiy.  I  t^d  a 
prpspeat  of  the  oldest  hou^e  ixx  tfa«  towa  fron  %j  window^ 
whose  pointed  rtmw  roof  pooped  ev^  our  w«lL  Theee 
pointed  straw  huts,  called  Tvwmm,  are  the  oharaeleriitie 
bHildiD^  of  this  oountrj,  and  are  found  atmogt  exolusivelj 
in  the  south.  !^t  aa  Chartum  is  «i  now  town,  tba  small 
Bumbeor  of  o)d  huts  have  disappoafod,  with  tiie  oxeeptim 
of  this  one,  and  all  the  houses  are  built  of  umbumt  bricks. 

About  loid'd&y,  osl  the  17th  Februavy,  wo  embarked  on 
board  our  boats,  I  sailed  to  the  south  wtth  Aboko»  up  the 
Blue  Biver^  partly  to  beoomo  acquaiuted  with  its  mtoxni. 
character,  portly  to  view  the  ruins  of  Soba  «ad  Mandova ; 
our  other  travolUng  oampaoious,  who  bad  aothiBg  to  oeoi^ 
them  farther  up,  ^^d  norfchwards  baok  to  Meroe,  in  ovder 
to  sketch  the  monuments  thera. 

The  following  day  we  landed  on  t^o  eaat^fn  bank,  whero 
great  heaps  of  red  bricks,  destined  for  exportation,  proclaimed 
the  yicinity  of  the  ruina  of  Soba«  At  the  pceseut  day,  un- 
burnt  bricka  alooo  are  made  throughout  the  country,  there^ 
fore  all  the  ruins  of  Imfnt  stonee  muat  haye  belonged  to  an 
earlier  period.  This  material  for  building  is  transported  in 
great  quantities  from  Soba  as  far  as  CbaH^un,  and  beyoiMl  it. 

We  disembarked,  and  had  scarcely  got  beyexnd  tibe  thorny 
bushes  nearest  to  the  bank,  when  we  perceived  the  o?er^ 
turned  mounds  of  bricks,  coymng  a  large  plain,,  possibly  m 
hour  in  circumference.  Some  Ignrgi&it  heaps  might  be  the 
remains  of  the  Christian  churches  whieh  are  desoribed  by 
Selim  of  Aesuan  Qxl  Maciisi),  in  the  tenth  eeatmj^  ae  mag^ 
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jiUce^iif  deooraiied  witb  gold,  wln^n  Soba  was  BtiU  tlte 
capital  of  l^e  kingdom  of  Alga.  We  were  shown  the  spot 
where  fiome  time  ago  a  stone  lion  is  aaid  to  hare  been  dis- 
eoveredy  which  is  now  in  the  posseseion  of  Chnrshid  Pasefaa^ 
in  Cairo.  Kowhere  could  walls,  nor  the  form  of  buildings,  be 
reeogniaed ;  it  was  onlj  on  the  mound  to  the  south,  at  a  litide 
distance  off,  that  we  found  some  hewn  yellow  blocks  of  sandi- 
stone,  and  a  low  wall ;  on  another  heap  lay  several  rough . 
slabs  of  a  black  slaty  stone. 

The  country  rcnmd  Soba,  Hke  this,  is  flat  both  far  and  wide 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  in  firont  of  the  Abyssinian  range,  and 
the  ground,  especially  at  this  season,  is  arid  and  black ;  the 
d^ser  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  far- 
ther off  there  are  nothing  but  single  trees,  now  in  greater, 
now  in  fewer  numbers. 

I  promised,  the  sailors  a  sheep,  on  condition  that  we  should 
leaeh  Kamuk  betimes,  for  there  was  a  slrong  wind,  which 
made  ua  very  slow  in  our  progress ;  oxa  boat,  besides,  is  not 
a  fast  one,  the  sailors  are  inexperienced,  and  from  the  low 
state  of  the  water,  the  boat  easily  stidks  fast  in  the  sand ;  we 
sailed  <m  almost  the  whdle  night  through,  and  readied 
TTftmlfn  about  eight  in  the  morning. 

The  ancient  place  of  the  same  name  lies  one  half-ho«ir 
fiirtber  up  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  a  few  huts.  The 
houses  near  which  we  landed  belong  to  a  number  of  factories, 
which  Nureddin  Effendi,  a  Coptic  Catholic  Egyptian^  who 
went  over  to  Islam,  established,  in  .common  with  the  late 
Achmed  Pasoha,  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  which  yield  a 
rich  profit.  A  simple,  homely  German,  who  has  never  given 
way  to  the  bad  customs  of  the  East,  bom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wurzburg,  by  name  Bauer,  has  established  a  Soap 
and  Brandy  Manufactory,  of  which  he  takes  the  management 
himself.  A  Sugar  and  Indigo  Factory  is  conducted  by  an 
Arab.  Bauer  has  settled  farther  to  the  south  than  any 
European  we  have  ever  met  with  in  Mohammed  All's  domi- 
nions, and  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  such  a  good  termination 
to  the  long  but  not  very  agreeable  chain  of  Europeans,  mosi 
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of  them  degenerated  in  ciyilisation,  who  have  preferred  the 
Turkish  goyemment  to  that  of  their  Fatherhmd.* 

He  has  an  old  German  housekeeper  with  him,  Ursula,  a 
comical,  good-natured  soul,  to  whom  it  Vas  no  less  a  holiday 
to  receive  German  guests  again,  than  it  was  to  himself «  With 
joyful  alacrity  she  rummaged  out  some  European  utensils, 
and  the  oply  fork  that  was  still  in  preservation,  and  served 
up  fried  chickens,  saurkraut,  and  some  small  sausages,  with 
excellent  wheaten  bread;  at  last  actually  a  cherry  cake, 
of  baked  European  cherries  (for  our  fruits  do  not  grow 
in  Egypt),  in  short,  a  home  repast  such  as  we  never  ex- 
pected to  see  in  this  Ultima  Thule. 

On  a  pedestal  in  front  of  Bauer's  house  we  found  the 
most  southern  Egyptian  sculpture  which  we  have  met  with : 
a  sitting  statue  of  Osibis,  with  the  usual  attributes,  carved 
out  of  black  granite ;  a  portion  of  it  is  mutilated,  and  it  is  of 
a  late  style,  about  2^  feet  high ;  it  had  been  found  in  Soba, 
and  is  not  devoid  of  interest,  being  the  only  monument  of 
Egyptian  art  from  this  town. 

The  European  arrangement  of  Bauer's  rooms  made  a 
strange  impression  on  us,  here  in  the  midst  of  the  black 
population  in  the  south.  A  wooden  Black  Forest  house- 
clock,  with  weights,  beat  in  regular  time ;  isome  half-broken 
European  chairs  stood  round  the  fixed  table,  a  small  book- 
shelf was  placed  behind  it,  with  a  selection  of  the  Ger- 
man Classics  and  historical  works ;  in  the  comer  the  Turkish 
divan,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even  here.  Above 
the  great  table,  and  beside  the  canopied  bed  in  the  opposite 
comer,  hung  bell-pulls,  which  communicated  with  the  Idtchen. 
An  inquisitive  Nesnas  ape  looked  in  at  the  grated  window 
next  the  door ;  and  across  the  little  court-yard  we  saw  the 
busy  Ursula,  in  a  crimson-flowered  gown,  tripping  hither  and 
thither  among  little  naked  black  slave-boys  and  girls,  order- 
ing them  to  do  this  and  that  with  a  somewhat  scolding  voice, 

*  I  haver  since  then  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Herr  Bauer, 
which  happened  only  the  foUowing  year. 
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add  peeping  into  the  Bteaming-pots  in  the  adjoining  kitchen. 
We  saw  nothing  of  her  the  whole  morning ;  not  even  during 
the  excellent  and  savoury  repast  which  she  had  prepared  for 
us ;  it  was  only  after  dinner  that  she  presented  herself,  with 
many  curtseys,  to  receive  our  commendations. '  She  lamented 
over  the  insiuOiciency  of  her  cooking  apparatus,  and  vehe- 
mently reproached  Herr  Bauer  because  he  had  no  intentions 
of  leavic^  this  detestable,  dirty,  hot  country,  although  he 
had  promised  her  to  do  so  irom  one  year  to  the  other.  She 
came  hither  with  Bauer,  and  has  been  eleven  years  in  the 
country,  and  four  years  in  Kamlin.  He  intends  to  return 
to  Germany  in  another  year,  to  settle  in  Styria  or  Thuringia 
with  his  savings,  and,  like  his  father,  to  be  a  peasant  again. 

After  rising  from  table,  the  son  of  Kureddin  Effendi  also 
sent  us  a  Turkish  dinner,  ready  cooked,  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
dishes,  which  however,  after  Our  European  repast,  we  left  to 
the  servants.  We  had  also  seen  the  factories  that  morning, 
and  had  tasted  the  fine  brandy  (called  Marienbad),  which 
Bauer  prep9res  chiefly  from  sugar-cane  and  dates.  The 
business  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  even  the  cleanli* 
ness,  so  unusual  in  this  country,  of  the  rooms,  the  vessels, 
and  utensils,  were  proofs  of  the  solid  basis  upon  which  this 
factory,  worked  by  slaves  alone,  is  conducted.  The  pleasant 
impression  made  upon  us  by  this  visit  was  also  considerably 
increased  by  discovering  that  Bauer  possessed  a  second  piece 
of  the  above-mentioned  marble  inscription,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  the  rains  of  Soba.  He  presented  me  with  the 
fragment,  which  was  easily  joined  with  the  other  piece, 
though  we  had  still  not  got  the  complete  inscription.  The 
fragment  shows  the  fcraces  of  twelve  lines  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  nine  on  the  other.  The  characters  can  be  distinctly 
read  here  also;  but  the  name  iakcub  is  alone  intelligible.. 
It  is  either  very  barbarous  Greek,  or  a  peculiar  language 
formerly  spoken  in  Soba.  In  fact,  we  know,  through  SeUm, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Soba  had  their  sacred  books  in  the 
Greek  language,  but  translated  them  also  into  their  own. 

After  we  had  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  son  of  Nureddin 
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Eflhndi,  we  started  with  the  piomiae  to  call  upon  him  agaaa 
on.  our  retnni. 

From  Kainlm  the  banks  eontiime  ait  an  eqnal  dieniiion. 
The  character  of  a  riyer  valley  is  lost.  There  ia  no  longer  s 
deposit  of  black  earth ;  the  precipitous  and  high  banks  con- 
sist of  a  primitive  soil,  and  a  calcareous  conglomerate,  which, 
bj  Bauer's  account,  can  be  easily  burnt  into  plaster. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  w^  caoie  to  a  oonsidosble 
bend  of  the  river  towards  the  east ;  the  wind  became,  on  that 
account,  so  unfavourable,  that  our  Kawass  disembarked,  to 
press  into  our  service  people  'from  the  neighbourhood  to 
draw  our  boat  along.  I  walked  for  several  hours  along  the 
western  bank,  as  fiu*  as  Abbaoi,  a  desarted  village,  bidlt  of 
black  bridbei,  but  on  the  remains  of  a  still  older  place,  as  I 
diseorered  from  the  walls  of  burnt  bricks,  l^ii  place  was 
formerly  the  chief  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Sudan, 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  transferred  to  Messdemirii. 
Soon  after  this  we  saw  the  two  most  northerly  growing 
Baobabs,  which  here  are  called  Homaba.  These  giant  trees 
of  the  creaticm  (Adansonia  digitata)  become  more  and  more 
frequent,  south  of  this  spot,  and  at  Sero  they  are  among  the 
common  trees  of  the  country^  One  of  the  stems  whidti  I 
paced  round,  measured  above  60  feet  in  circumference,  and 
was  certainly  not  cme  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  as  they 
are  still  not  numerous  here.  At  this  season  they  were 
leafless,  and  stretched  out  their  bare  branches  &r  above  the 
surrounding  green  trees,  which  looked  like  low  bushes  beside 
theuL  I  found  their  fruit,  wMch  is  called  Girir&VLXS,*  hese 
and  there  among  the  Arabs ;  they  resemble  small  gourds,  in 
the  form  of  pears,  and  have  a  light  hairy  surfiEiee.  If  the 
hard,  tough  sh^  is  broken,  a  number  of  kernels  are  found 
inside,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  dry,  sweetish,  sourish' 
pvdp,  which  is  nevertheless  pleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
leaves  are  digitate. 

*  Russeger  (Beise,.  2  Bd.,  2  ThU  S.  125)  found  one  specim^  of  this 
tree,  95  fbet  in  drcamference.  He  is  mistaken  when  lie  calls  it  Gak* 
HiMBi  the  tree  is  called  Homasa,  and  iho  fruit  GimimAk 


Qb  the^hid  (tf  Februaij  we  arriyed  on  the  wmtem  lioiik*. 
at  A  Hnall  viJlit^a,  whose  inhabitani^  men,  women,  and 
children,  fled  witibi  terror  at  our  ajq^roadbi  across  the  sandy 
plain  to  the  wood,  probably  because  they  were  afraid  of 
being  pressed  to  draw  the  boat  on  farther.  On  tibe  opposite 
bank  there  was  another  village,  and  from  it  we  saw  a  mag- 
nificent procession  of  men,  dressed  out  in  the  Arabian  and 
Turkish  costume,  march  down  to  the  river  with  some  beau- 
tifully bridled  horses.  It  was  the  Kaschef,  aad  the  principal 
Sheikh  of  Abtj  Hija^a,  who  had  heard  about  us  from  Achmed 
Paseha,  as  we  had  intended  to  go  from  this  Spot  into  the 
desert  to  Mandera  with  camels  and  guides.  The  horses  were 
intended  for  us,  and  we  therefore  rode  to  the  house  of  the 
Kaschef^  to  make  some  more  in^uicies  about  the  antiquities 
of  Mandera  and  Qsla.  As  the  desert  road  to  the  shore  of 
the  Sed  Sea  leads  from  here  by  that  place,  we  found  several 
people  who  had  passed  near  it.  However,  by  what  I  gathered 
from  all  the  accounts,  there  seem  to  be  only  some  hills  in 
tiie  form  of  a  kind  of  fortress  at  both  these  places,  or,  at 
the  most,  some  roughly-built  walls,  intended  to  protect  the 
caxavans,  but  no  ancient  buildings  or  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions. In  Qsla  there  might  be  some  camels  and  horses,  also, 
scratched  into  the  rock  by  Arabs  or  other  people,  such  as 
we  have  frequently  seen  in  the  Great  Desert  near  the  well  of 
Murhad,  and  in  other  places. 

We  therefore  determined  to  relinquish  this  desert  journey, 
and  to  go  fiurther  up  the  river  instead,  that  we  might  become 
aeqaainted,  as  far  as  our  time  permitted,  with  the  natural 
character  of  the  Nile  river,  its  banks,  and  neighbouring  in- 
haMAants. 

After  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  from  Abu  Haras,  we 
came  to  tiie  moutb  of  tibie  Eahad,  which,  in  the  rainy  seia* 
soSt  conveys  a  eonsiderable  mass  of  water  into  the  Nile,  but 
was  now  nearly  dry,  and  had  only  a  little  stagnant  water, 
which  next  month  may  perhi^s  also  disapjpear. 

I  left  the  boat  aa  o&m  as  possibb,  to  get  acquainted  with 
tiie  banks.    To  90  farther  inland  was  of  itself  interdicted 
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oliiefly  by  the  wood,  which  clothes  both  sided  of  the  river, 
and  is  nearly  impenetrable.  There,  in  luxuriant  splendour^ 
grow  the  shady,  high-domed  tamarind-tree,  the  tower-like 
h6mara[(Baobab),'the  many-branched  gemiis  (sycamore-tree), 
and  the  various  kinds  of  the  brittle,  gum-yielding  sont-trees. 
Creeping  plants,  often  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body,  climb 
up  their  branches  like  gigantic  serpents,  in  innumerable 
windings,  to  their  very  summits,  and  down  again  to  the 
ground,  where,  along  with  the  low  shrubs,  they  fill  up  every 
gap  between  the  huge  stems.  In  addition  to  this,  scarcely- 
one  of  ten  among  the  trees  or  shrubs  has  not  thorns,  which 
renders  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the  close  thicket  not  only 
dangerous,  but  impossible.  Several  among  them — for  in« 
stance,  the  sittere-tree — ^have  thorns  placed  together  in  pairs, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  thorn  bends  forwards,  the 
other  back ;  if  any  one,  therefore,  approaches  the  branches 
carelessly,  he  may  be  sure  that  his  clothes  will  cany  away 
with  them  some  unavoidable  signs,  not  to  be  obliterated  here 
without  difficulty,  and  then  imperfectly.  Some  other  thorny 
trees  look  extremely  ornamental,  and  growing  in  more  open 
situations,  they  rise  like  slender  young  birches.  We  dis- 
tinguished two  species  which  are  usually  joined  together,  and 
can  only  be  known  from  one  another  because  the  bark  of  the 
one  stem  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour  up  to  the  outermost 
little  branches,  like  a  growth  of  blood-vessels,  while  that  of 
the  other  is  of  a  dark  black  colour.  Both  of  them  have 
glistening  long  white  thorns,  which,  with  the  little  green 
leaves,  rise  up  with  a  sharp  outline,  as  if  they  had  been 
painted  with  the  brush.- 

Scarcely  one  of  the  birds,  which  frequently  hovered  around 
us  in  large  numbers,  were  known  to  me,  even  in  Egypt.  I 
shot  many  of  them,  and  had  them  stuffed  by  our  cook^ 
Sirian.  Among  them  were  some  beautiM  silver-grey  ftlcons 
(suqr  schikl),  guinearfowls  (ged&d  el  wadi),  with  knobs  of 
horn  on  the  nose,  and  blue  lappets  on  both  sides'  of  the 
head;  black  and  white  rhinoceros  birds  (abutuko)  with  huge 
beaks ;  some  birds  quite  black,  with  a  bright  crimsoni  breast 
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(aba  labba) ;  large  brown  and  white  eagles  (abu  tdk),  one 
of  wfaicli,  with  otitspread  wings,  measured  six  feet ;  smaller 
brown  eagles,  the  heddja,  and  black  and  white  ones,  which 
are  called  rdehama.  These  last,  which  are  mnch  more 
nimierons  towards  Egypt,  are  the  same  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  among  the  hieroglyphics.  On  the  bank  there 
are  also  great  nimibers  of  black  and  white  ployers,  furnished 
with  black  curved  spines  on  their  wing-joiuts,  and  the  long* 
legged,  completely  white,  abu  haqr  (cow-birds),  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  grazing  on  the  backs  of  the  bufOaloes  and  <;ows. 

We  saw  great  bats  frequently  flying  about  in  broad  day- 
light; their  long  golden-brown  wings  look  bright  through 
the  branches,  and  suddenly  they  hang  head  downwards  on 
the  branches  like  great  yellow  pears,  and  can  then  easily  be 
shot.    They  have  long  ears,  and  a  strange  trumpet-like  nose. 

We  also  hunted  the  MoyxETS,  but  from  their  agility  they 
were  very  difficult  to  reach.  One  day  we  found  an  immense 
tree,  quite  full  of  monkeys ;  some  of  them  hastily  came  down 
on  our  approach,  and  fled  to  a  distant  thicket ;  others  hid 
themselves  among  the  foliage,  quite  at  the  top ;  but  some  of 
them  who  considered  both  methods  of  escape  dangerous, 
sprang  with  inconceivably  bold  leaps  from  the  uppermost 
brancheis  of  the  tail  tree,  which  might  have  been  about  100 
feet  high,  to  the  smaller  trees  standing  near,  whose  thorny 
branches  bent  down  beneath  their  weight  without  letting 
them  fall ;  they  thus  gained  their  end,  and  escaped. my  gun. 

The  Obogodiles  become  more  numerous  the  farther  south 
We  go.  The  tongues  of  the  sandy  islands  are  often  covered 
with  them.  They  generally  lie  in  the  sun,  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  open  their  mouths,  and  seem  to  sleep,  but  do 
not  allow  any  one  to  approach  them ;  but  even  if  they  are 
fait  1>y  the  shot  they  immediately  dive  into  the  river.  It  is 
therefore  very  difficult  to  obtain  one.  Our  Kawass  only 
once  made  such  a  good  shot  at  a  young  crocodile,  about  three 
feet  long,  that  it  was  unable  to  get  back  to  the  water.  It 
was  brought  to  the  boat,  where  it  lived  for  several  days  after- 
Wisrds,  ta  the  terror  of  our  little  Kesnas  monkey,  Bacidt. 
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It  IB  no  leas  diffieult  to  approach  tlie  HispoYOccua;  whkdi 
we  iiaye  sometiHieB  seen  IB  great  luimben,  Imt  wi& 
atone  aboye  the  water.  Onee  only  a  young  luppepotaioaB  stood 
quite  clear  out  of  the  watw  on  a  sandy  island;  it  allowed  ua 
to  eome  unusually  near.  The  Kawaea  ^t^  and  hit  it,  natup 
rally  without  the  ball  penetrating  the  thick  hide,  wherevpon 
the  dumsy  ereAtare,  withite  unshapely  head,  its&t  beUy,  and 
short  dephant  legs,  galloped  off  in  a  moek  eomical  manner 
to  reach  the  water  dose  beside  him,  and  immediately  disap* 
peared.  They  generally  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  on  land 
only  in  the  nig^t,  and  they  do  much  injury  in  the  fields  of 
Duna  and  other  plantations,  by  treading  down  and  deyouzw 
ing.  It  is  not  known  that  a  hippopotamus  was  ever  caught 
alive  here. 

We  saw  no  lions,  but  we  beard  their  roaring  in  the  duh 
tanee  throughout  the  starlight  night;  there  is  som^hing 
very  solemn  in  the  deep  and  sonorous  yoice  of  this  royal  beast. 

The  24th  of  ^February  we  came  to  a  seocmd  tributary  riyar 
c^  the  Nile,  the  Dbitdss,  which  is  larger  than  &e  Sahad.  I 
went  up  partof  it  tosee  (which  was  impossible  at  its  moath} 
whether  the  wat^  was  atiU  flowing,  and  &rther  up  I  diseo- 
yered  i^t,  where  the  still  water  had  collected  into  small 
eanala,  certainly  a  yeiy  feeble  current  yet  ^dsted ;  in  the 
rainy  season  the  Deader  must  rise  more  than  twenty  feet,  as 
may  be  seen  by  its  bed ;  I  found  its  banks  were  cultivated 
with  cotton  bushes,  gourds,  and  other  useful  plants. 

The  heat  is  not  excessive,  in  the  momii^  about  eight 
o'clock  it  is  usually  28^  B. ;  about  mid-day  till  about  fiy^ 
o'dodk,  29°;  and  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  it  is  iSP 
(83|°,  97i%  81J°  Fahr.). 

We  spend  our  evenings  in  our  boat ;  here  I  make  our  Ea» 
wasByHjigi  Ibrahim,  inform  us  about  the  geography;  oar  I  take 
some  Nubian  sailors  into  my  cabin  to  leaarn  Uimr  language. 
I  have  already  made  a  long  vocabulary  in  the  Nubian  laiib* 
goage;  comparing  it  with  other  lists  in  Buppel  and  CaiUiaudt 
I  £>m>d  iDimr  word,  in  the  Eddigi  liuiguage  8i>o]uHi  in  tii» 
southern  territmes  of  ISjorioEm.  whidi  agree  with  tiiemi 
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tjus  prores  there  is  an  intimaiie  ooimection  betmen  the  two 
laaiguagea.  The  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  caUing  the  Nubiaft 
language  IMn  ratdna,  whieh  I  at  first  supposed  to  be  ika 
actual  name;  but  it  odIj  xaeans  a  foreign  tongue  di&renJi 
from  the  Arabic.  Thej  do  not,  therefore,  onlj  speak  of  a 
Hoidna  Senile,  Makass,  Donqolauiy  when  they  laeaQ  to 
designate  the  three  Nubian  dialeets,  but  also  of  ft  Boidna 
Dmkauif  Schilhtk — eren'of  a  Botana  iurki  eaiijrcmki,  thus 
likewise  of  Turkish  and  IVench ;  i.  e.  of  European  gibberish. 
The  same  error  is  the  cause  of  the  now  receiyed  designation 
of  ike  Nubian  as  the  Berber,  and  of  their  Lmguage  as  the 
Berber  language ;  &r  this  is  not  the  name  of  the  people,  nor 
of  their  language,  as  is  geoerallj  thought,  but  originallj- 
means  only  the  people  speaking  a  foreign  tongue,  the  JZor- 
haroe. 

On  the  25th  of  February  we  disembarked  at  Saba  Doxbb  ; 
I  searched  for  ruins,  but  only  found  high  domes  in  the  form 
of  bee-hives,  built  well  and  solidly  of  bricks,  about  20  feet 
high,  and  closely  resembling  the  Greek  Thesauri,  constructed 
of  horizontal  layers,  lapping  over  inwardly.  They  are  tombs 
of  holy  Arab  l^eikhs  of  a  late  period ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tillage  could  not  tell  us  the  date  of  their  erection.  Beneath 
the  cupola^  and  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  which  is  be^ 
tween  15  and  18  feet  wide,  there  is  the  long  narrow  tomb  of 
the  saint,  surrounded  with  larger  stones,  and  coyered  with  a 
number  of  small  stones,  which,  according  to  a  superstition^ 
must  necessarily  amount  to  a  thousand;  I  found  six  domes 
similar  to  these,  most  of  them  hal£  some  wholly  fallen  to 
piece.;  two,  Weyer,  ia  very  good  presemtion;  which  a» 
even  still  visited ;  a  seventh,  probably  the  most  recent,  was 
built  of  unbumt  bricks. 

At  Wad  Nx0in>i,  a  village  situated  to  ike  west  of  the 
Nile,  v^  found  the  first  Dilsb  Palms,  with  slender  naked 
steam  and  small  bushy  crowns,  resembling,  at  a  distance^ 
the  Date  Palm,  but  when  near,  from  their  leaves^  like  the 
Bonm  Palm.  Their  fruit  is  round,  like  that  of  the  Doom 
Palm,  but  of  a  huger  size.    These  trees  are  said  to  be  very 
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abiLkidaiit  on  the  tributary  rivers  towards  the  east ;  but  here, 
on  the  Nile,  they  are  only  Ik)  be  found  within  a  very  small 
tract  of  land.  The  leaves  are  regularly  divided  like  a  fan 
into  a  great  number  of  connected  folds, .  and  the  leaf-stalk 
has  strong  serrated  notches.  The  Bais  of  our  boat,  who  was 
with  me,  sawed  off  another  leaf  with  one  of  these  leaf-stalks ; 
I  had  it  brought  to  the  boat,  to  take  it  away  with  us.  It  is 
divided  into  sixty-nine  points,  and  is  five  feet  and  a  quarter 
long,  from  that  part  of  the  stalk  where  the  fan  begins,  al- 
though it  is  still  yoimg,  and  therefore  its  fan  is  still  com- 
pletely closed.  Another  larger  one,  which  had  just  unfolded 
itself,  we  set  up  in  the  boat  as  an  umbrella,  and  sat  beneath 
its  shade.  We  were  obliged  to«make  a  path  to  those  palm- 
trees  through  gigantic  woods  of  grass,  which  shoot  up  stiff 
and  thick  like  corn-fields,  and  cover  large  plains.  The  points 
of  the  blades  toweifed  up  five  or  six  feet  above  our  heads,  and 
even  the  tall  camels,  which  are  bred  here,  could  hardly  look 
over  it. 

On  the  26th  February  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Abtt 
BL  Abas,  on  the  eastern  bank.  It  is  a  chief  town  of  this 
district,  and  the  Kaschef  who  lives  here  is  pla<;ed  over 
112  villages.  I  there  purchased  a  dog-ape  from  a  Turkish 
Kawass  for  a  few  piastres.  This  is  the  hply  ape  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Cynocephaluls,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Thoth  and  the  Moon,  and  appears  as  the  second  among 
the  four  Q-ods  of  Death.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  have  a 
creature  about  me  for  some  little  time,  which  I  have  seen 
innumerable  times  upon  the  monuments,  and  thereby  to 
observe  the  faithful  apprehension  and  representation  of  its 
essential  and  characteristic  appearances  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian sculpture.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  ape,  so  peculiar 
to  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  is  now  only  found  in  the  south, 
and  even  there,  it  is  not  very  common.  How  many  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  even  manners  and  customs  of  men, 
with  which  we  become  acquainted  through  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  can  only  now  be  found  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  ancient  Ethiopia,  so  that  now  many  representations,  £ot 
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injBtaiice  in  the  tombs  of  BenihasBan,  seem  to  delineate  scenes 
in  tliis  country  rather  than  in  Egypt,  There  is  no  special 
name  here  for  the  Cynocephalus,  only  the  general  one,  qvrd 
(large  monkey).  Its  head,  hair,  and  colour,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  dog,  and  hence  its  Greek  name.  Sometimes  also 
it  barks  and  snarls  like  a  dog.  It  is  still  young,  and  very 
good-natured,  but  far  more  intelligent  than  Abeken's  pretty- 
little  Nesnas  ape.  It  is  extremely  ludicrous  when  it  wishes 
to  get  something  good  to  eat,  which  we  have  in  our  hands  ; 
it  then  lays  back  its  ears  on  its  head,  and  knows  how  to 
express  the  utmost  delight,  but  remains  sitting  quiet  like  a 
good  child,  only  chattering  with  the  lips,  like  an  old  wine- 
bibber.  At  the  sight  of  the  crocodile,  however,  all  the  hair 
of  its  body  bristled  up ;  it  uttered  piercing  shrieks,  and 
could  scarcely  be  held  down  from  terror. 

On  the  27th  Eebruary  we  reached  Seiwab,  the  celebrated 
ancient  capital  of  the  Sudan,  whose  king,  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  Ismael  Pascha,  had  dominion  as  far 
as  Wadi  Haifa,  and  ruled  over  a  number  of  smaller  kings 
who  paid  him  tribute.  One  would  not  suspect,  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  place,  that  only  a  short  time  since  it 
was  such  a  powerful  royal  residence;  Between  six  and  seven 
hundred  pointed  straw  huts,  Tukele,  surrounded  the  piles  of 
red-brick  ruins,  where  formerly  the  royal  mansion  stQod. 
These  bricks  are  now  employed  for  building  an  abode  for  Soli- 
man  Fascha,  who  is  to  reside  in  SennSr ;  it  was  already  so  far 
complete  that  the  Wakil*  of  the  absent  Pascha  was  able  to 
hold  his  divan  within  it.  We  found  him  there,  just  as  he 
was  sitting  in  judgment.  Many  other  people,  Sheikhs  and 
Turks,  were  present;  among  them  the  Sheikh  Sandaloba, 
the  chief  of  the  Arabian  merchants,  and  a  relative  of  the 
Sultana  Nasr,  whose  acquaintance  we  afterwards  made  in 
the  village  of  Soriba,  which  she  makes  her  royal  residence. 
We  paid  a  visit  to  this  distinguished  man  in  his  own  house, 
with  which  honour  he  seemed  much  gratified.  His  principal 
apartment  is  a  dark,  lofty  hall,  with  a  roof  resting  on  two 
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pillafs  and  four  pilagtors,  upon  wUcli  we  Biouxiled  to  obtain 
a  Tiew  OTer  tbe  town. 

Meaawbile  an  anqareb  was  prepared  for  128,  to  uifc  upen 
in  the  oourt^yard ;  they  brought  us  mead  (honey  with  water), 
and  led  a  hyisna  out  of  the  rtable,  here  called  MaraS, 
and  two  young  lions,  the  largest  of  which,  belonging  to 
Soliman  Pasoha,  and  two  wethers,  w«re  taken  to  the  boat,  as 
a  present  from  his  Wi^.  I  had  the  creature  fastened  down 
in  the  hold,  and  ae  a  welcome  immediately  reeeiyed  a  violeDt 
scratch  on  my  hand  firom  his  sharp  daws.  His  body  is  now 
above  two  feet  long,  and  his  voice  has  abeady  become  a 
strong  tenor.  Thare  is  a  most  tumultuous  scene  now  every 
morning  on  our,  not  very  large  boat,  when  we  drink  oar  te^ 
at  an  eiyrly  hour  in  front  of  the  cabin ;  on  each  side  of  the 
door,  a  monkey  is  making  its  merry  leaps,  and  when  the  lion 
is  released  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  on  the  deck, 
which  is  given  to  him  during  the  day,  we  are  obliged  to 
place  our  cups  and  pitchers  in  safety,  as  he  endeavours  to 
reach  th^n  with  his  clumsy,  but  abeady  strong  daws. 

On  the  29th  of  Pebruary,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  we 
arrived  at  Annnr.  The  1st  of  March  the  wind  was  un- 
£sivoiirable  to  us,  and  we  made  very  little  progress,  so  that 
we  had  plenty  of  time  at  our  disposal  for  shooting  birds. 
Towards  ev^iing  I  came  to  a  village  romantically  situated 
in  a  creek  formed  by  the  river,  spreading  out  at  this  point. 
Many  huts,  built  of  straw,  extended  their  pointed  roofs  up- 
wards between  the  branches  and  thick  foliage  of  the  tree&. 
Narrow  crooked  paths,  forming  a  real  labyrinth,  led  from 
one  hut  to  the  other,  between  thorns  and  trunks  of  trees ; 
within  the  huts,  and  in  front  of  them,  thio  black  families 
were  lying,  the  children  playing  by  a  feeble  lamp-light.  I 
asked  for  some  milk,  but  was  told  to  apply  at  an  Arab  village 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  I  was  led  by  a  man  armed 
with  a  spear,  the  universal  weapon  of  the  country.  Making 
our  way  through  thin  shrubs  and  tall  grass,  we  reached  the 
large  troops  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  Arabs,  who  had  raised 
their  mat  huts  round  the  pasture  ground.    The  Eellahs  who 
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twfe  BrtiM  heve  ore  nndk  hrownfir  iliaa.  iiie  vandering 
Acaba,  though  thej'  we  not  aegroes,  but  they  appear  byiace 
ta  be  eoniiected  vith  the  Nubiaa  itoek. 

33m  £Qd  of  Much  we  hmded  on  sn  iG^and  close  to  iiie 
aaatam  bank.  At  aahort  distanoe  from  the  fanding-place  the 
Saia  diieoveied  a  broken  crocodile  egg,  at  a  spot  where  there 
waa  fione  newly  tnm^d  i:^  ground.  He  dug  down  with  his 
hands,  and  found  forty-four  eggs  lying  beside  eadi  oth^  three 
feet  deep  in  the  aasid.  They  were  still  covered  with  a  slimy 
<soa^  as  they  had  been  only  hud  the  previous  day  oar  during 
tiie  night.  OrooodiLefi  pre&r  costing  out  of  the  river  on 
a  windy  ni^t,  they  bury  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  cover  them 
o«er»  and  the  wind  aoon  disperses  all  traces  of  the  disturbed 
earth.  A  few  months  afterwards  the  young  ones  creep  out. 
Xhe  eggs  are  like  large  goose's  ^gs,  but  as  mneh  rounded  off 
«t  l>oth  ^ads  as  tinese  are  only  at  the  blunt  end.  I  hadsome 
of  them  boiled,  they  are  eatable,  but  have  a  disagreeable  taste ; 
therefore  I  willingly  left  them  to  the  sailors,  who  devoured 
them  with  a  hearty  appetite. 

WelaodedaitthefozaAenvillflgeof  DiJUBiticmthe  eastern 
bank,  from  which  I  proceeded  alone  a  distance  of  about  three- 
quarters  o£  an  hour  iikland.  The  charaoter  of  thd  vegetation 
ooatinues  the  aame.  The  ground  is  dry  and  level,  the  small 
hills  aod  vaUeys  which  intersect  it  are  not  the  original  forms 
of  the  ground,  but  seem  only  to  have  been  produced  by  rain. 
The  lisurtheat  point  I  aimed  at  was  a  great  tamarind4ree 
which  towered  up  splendidly  jGrom  the  lower  trees  and  bushes, 
and  rouaud  whidi  were  fluttering  a  number  of  green  and  red 
birds  hitherto  unknown  to  me^ 

On  my  road,  I  first  came  to  a  settlement,  Kumr  beta  Ddhela, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  I  mentioned  above  are 
aeeustomed  to  keep  their  vilUggiaiuim.  They  only  remain 
kere  during  the  dry  months,  and  wander  back  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  aeaaon  to  their  more  solidly  built  village  on 
&e  bank  of  the  river.  The  last  village  i^at  I  reached  is 
called  "B^yAi^T^  a  little  above  the  place  whidi  is  marked  Szno 
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on  the  map,  and  which  is  situated  at  the  18°  of  north  latitude'. 
On  the  hot  and  &tiguing  road  back,  I  was  present  at  a  burial; 
silent  and  serious,  without  sound  or  lamentation,  two  corpses 
wrapped  in  white  cloths  were  borne  by  men  on  anqarebs,  and 
were  laid  in  a  grave  several  feet  deep,  in  the  wood,  dose  to 
the  passing  road.  Perhaps  they  had  died  of  the  cholera-like 
plague,  which  we  hear  has  broken  out  with  virulence  in  these 
southern  parts. 

We  would  willingly  have  gone.up,  as  far  as  Pazoql,  into  the 
last  province  in  Mohaipmed  Ali's  dominions,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the 
country,  which  then  again  occurs,  beginning  at  EosSres,  and 
exhibi^g  so  many  phenomena,  plants  and  animals,  peculiar 
to  the  tropics ;  but  our  time  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  BaLs  received  orders  to  lower  the  sails  and  masts ;  by 
which  the  boat  at  once  lost  its  dignified  appearance,  and  it 
floated  down  with  the  current  of  the  river  like  a  wreck. 
Soon  the  agreeable  silence  in  the  vessel,  which  had  hitherto 
hastened  on  as  if  of  its  own  accord,  was  interrupted  by  the 
shrill  and  discordant  singing  of  the  rowers,  struggling  against 
the  wind. 

On  the  4th  of  March  we  again  arrived  at  Sennar,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  reached  Wed  M6dineh.  This 
place  is  almost  as  important  as  Senn&r.  A  regiment  of  sol- 
diers is  here  in  garrison  with  the  only  band  of  music  in  the 
Sudan,  and  with  two  cannons.  We  were  immediately  visited 
by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  regiment,  Seid  Haschim,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  of  the  place,  with  whoni  we  had 
formerly  become  acquainted  in  Chartum. 

We  determined  to  go  from  this  on  a  visit  to  the  Sultllna 
Nasr  (Victoria)  in  Sobiba,  which  is  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
inland,  partly  to  learn  something  of  the  character  of  .the 
country  farther  removed  from  the  river,  partly  to  gain  some 
notion  of  the  court  of  an  Ethiopian  princess.  Seid  Haschim 
offered  his  dromedaries  and  asses,  and  to  accompany  us  him- 
self on  this  expedition*    We  therefore  set  out  witb  him  in 
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the  afteTnoon  over  the  hot,  black  plain,  where  onl^  a  few 
trees  were  scattered  here  and  there^  and  soon  got  ^ver  the 
iminteresting  ground  on  our  active  animals. 

Nasb  is  the  sister  of  the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
King  (Melek)  in  the  Sudan,  the  Idbis  Wed  (i,  e*  WELueEi), 
the  son  or  descendant  of)  Adlait,  who  now  indeed  is  under 
the  supremacy  of  Mohammed  Ali,  but  yet  rules  over  several 
hundred  villages  in  the  province  of  El  Eungi ;  his  title  is 
Mak  el  Qulle,  Sing  of  the  Qulle  Mountains.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  called  Adlan,  and  the  whole  family  at  present 
is  named  after  him ;  his  father  was  ,the  same  Mohammed 
(Wed)  Adlan,  who  at  the  period  of  the  victorious  campaign 
of  Ismael  Pasoha,  appropriated  to  himself  the  greater  part  of 
the  power  belonging  to  the  legitimate  but  feeble  Badi,  King 
of  Sennar,  but  who  afterwards,  at  tlie  instigation  of  a  second 
Pretender,  Eeg'eb,  was  murdered.  When  Ismael  approached, 
and  iBeg'eb  had  fled  with  his  adherents  into  the  Abyssinian 
mountains,  King  Badi  joined  the  children  and  the  party  of 
Mohammed  AdlSn,  and  submitted  to  the  Pascha,  who  made 
him  a  Sheikh  over  the  country,  had  the  murderers  of  Mo- 
hammed Adlan  empaled,  and  bestowed  great  power  and 
riches  on  his  children  Eeg'eb  and  Idris  Adlan.  Their  sister 
Nasr  was  also  treated  with  great  respect,  which  was  stiU 
more  increased  because  she  was  descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  from  the  legitimate  royal  house  itself.  On  that  ac- 
count she  is  also  called  Sultdna,  Queen.  Her  first  husband 
was  Mohammed  Sandal6ba,  a  brother  of  Hassan  Sandal6ba, 
whom  we  had  visited  in  Sennar.  He  died  a  long  time  ago, 
but  by  him  she  had  a  daughter,  Bauer  (the  Light),  who 
married  a  great  Sheikh,  Abd  el  Qader«  but  she  was  after- 
wards separated  from  him,  and  now  always  resides  with  her 
mother  in  Sbriba.  The  second  husband  of  "Nasr  is  Mohammed 
Defalla,  the  son  of  one  of  her  fatherV  viziers.  He  was  just 
then  with  Ahmed  Pascha  Menekle,  on  the  campaign  (  Qhazua^ 
out  of  which  the  French  have  made  JRazzia)  in  Taka.  But 
even  when  he  is  at  home,  on  account  of  her  noble  birth,  she 
continues  mistress  in  the  house. 
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A  grettt  preference  for  the  female  sex  seems  to  haTebeea  a 
Tery  univeiBal  custom  Bisce  ancient  times  in  these  soQiiiem 
countries.  We  must  reeoUect  how  frequently  we  'find  reiga- 
ing  Queens  of  Ethiopia  mentioned.  In  the  campaigns  of 
Petronius,  Candace  is  well  known,  »  name  which,  aecording 
to  Pliny,  was  given  to  all  the  Ethiopian  Queens ;  according 
to  others,  only  to  the  mother  of  the  King.  In  the  pictures 
at  Merbe,  also,  we  sometimes  see  very  wariike,  and  doubtless 
reigning,  Queens  represented.  According  to  Makriri,  the 
genealogies  of  the  Beg'as,  wlio  I  consider  to  be  the  dired; 
descendants  of  the  Meroitish  Ethiopians,  and  the  anceators 
of  the  present  Biseharis,  were  not  counted  by  the  men,  Init  by 
the  women ;  and  the  inheritance  did  not  go  to  the  son  of  the 
deceased,  but  to  the  son  of  the  sister,  or  of  the  daughter  of 
the  deceased.  In  like  manner,  according  to  Abu-Sela,  among 
the  Nubians,  the  sister's  son  always  had  the  preference  of  his 
own  son  in  the  succession  to  the  throne;  and,. according  to 
Ibn  Batuta,  the  same  custom  existed  among  ihe  Messofitee, 
a  negro  people  lying  to  the  west.  Even  now  the  household 
and  chief  offices  belonging  to  the  courts  of  sev^ial  southern 
princes  are  wholly  filled  by  women*  Ladies  of  distinction 
are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  their  nails  to  grow  an  inch  long, 
as  a  sign  that  their  duiy  consists  in  commanding,  and  not  in 
working ;  a  custom  we  have  lately  seen  in  the  representationB 
ef  the  unshapely  and  corpulent  Queens  of  MerOe. 

When  we  arrived  in  S0B13A,  we  stej^ed  through  a  pecu- 
liar gate-house  into  the  great  square  court-yard,  which  passes 
round  the  principal  building,  and  then  into  an  open  lofty 
hall,  the  roof  of  which  rested  on  four  pillars,  and  four 
pilasters.  The  narrow  beams  of  the  ceiling  jut  out  several 
feet  above  the  simple  architrave,  and  form  the  immediate 
support  of  the  fiat  roof;  the  whole  entrance  reminded 
me  much  of  the  open  fa9ades  of  the  tombs  of  Beni- 
hassan.  In  the  hall  there  stood  some  beautiful  furniture  of 
IniUan  work  in  ebony,  some  broad  anqarebs,  with  frames 
for  the  fly-nets.  Magnificent  ooverlets  were  immediately 
brought  in,  and  sherbet^  coffee,  and  pipes  handed  round ;  the 


maeUi  ware  made  of  gold  and  silver.  Black  slare  girk  ia 
fi^t  white  dzeaBea,  which  are  fEietoned  round  the  hips,  aii4 
dzmvn  orer  the  bosom  and  shoulders,  handed  the  refresh- 
masts,  and  looked  most  strange  with  their  half-braided,  half- 
eombed  wigs.  The  Qneen  did  not  however  appear ;  perhaps 
die  shrank  from  showing  herself  to  Christiauii ;  we  were  onlj 
able  to  see  some  women  who  were  standing  behind  a  half- 
opened  door,  which  re-closed,  and  to  whom  we  ourselves  might 
have  been  an  object  of  euriositj.  I  therefore  sent  word  to 
tlie  Sultdna,  through  Se!d  Haschim,  that  we  had  .come  to  paj 
m  visit  to  herself^  and  we  now  begged  we  might  be  permitted 
to  pay  our  respects  to  her.  Upon  which,  soon  afterwards,  a 
strong  wooden  door,  cased  with  metal,  which  led  from  the 
inner  chambers  to  the  hall,  op^ied  wide,  and  Nasr,  with  fr^ee 
and  dignified  steps,  walked  in.  She  was  wrapped  in  l(Hig, 
finely-woven  lin^  with  coloured  borders,  and  underneath 
Ae  wore  wide,  party-floured  trousers  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  female  household  followed  her,  eight  or  ten  girls  in  white 
dresses,  bordered  with  red,  and  ornamented  sandals.  Nasr 
ast;  down  before  us  in  a  friendly  and  natural  manner ;  she 
only  sometimes  drew  her  dress  before  her  mouth  and  the 
lower  part  of  her  f&ce,  an  Ori^ital  custom  which  is  universal 
in  Egypt  among  women,  but  which  is  less  practised  in  this 
country.  She  replied  to  the  salutations  which  I  addressed  to 
her  through  the  Dragoman,  with  an  agreeable  voice,  but  only 
lemained  a  short  time  with  us,  and  then  again  retired  through 
tiie  same  door. 

We  w«re  now  permitted  to  see  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  the  exception  of  her  own  apartments,  which  were  in  a 
small  adjoining  house ;  and  we  got  upon  the  roof  to  have  a 
view  over  the  village.  We  afterwards  took  a  walk  through 
tlie  place,  saw  the  well,  which  is  lined  with  bricks  to  the 
depth  of  60  feet,  and  supplies  a  lukewarm  water,  which  is 
more  insipid  than  that  of  the  Nile,  from  which  Nasr  always 
has  her  own  drinking  water  fetched.  We  then  turned  bade, 
intending  to  start,  but  Nasr  invited  us  to  spend  the  night  in 
Softba^  as  it  wis  already  too  kte  to  laetum  to  Wed  Medineh 
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by  dajlighi.  We  accepted  the  inyitation,  and  immediatelj 
a  repast  of  cooked  food  was  brought  in,  which  was  only  a 
preparation  for  the  magnificent  sapper.  The  Sult&na,  how- 
ever, did  not  allow  herself  to  be  seen  again  the  whole  evening. 
We  remained  in  the  hall,  and  slept  on  the  same  cool  cushions 
which  had  served  us  during  the  day  as  a  divan.  The  next 
morning,  however,  we  were  invited  to  visit  her  in  her  own 
rooms.  She  was  more  willing  to  talk  to-day  than  yesterday, 
had  European  chairs  placed  for  us,  while  her  attendants  and 
slave  girls  squatted  down  round  us.  We  told  her  about  her 
name*sister,  the  Sultkia  !N'asr  of  England,  and  exhibited  her 
portrait  to  her  on  an  English  gold  coin,  which  she  regarded 
with  much  curiosity.  Nevertheless,  she  showed  very  little 
desire  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  that  distant  world  beyond 
the  northern  ocean. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  rode  back  to  Wed  M^dineh.  Soon 
after  our  arrival  Seid  Haschim  received  a  letter  from  Kasr, 
in  which  she  asked 'him  confidentially  whether  I  would 
accept  a  Httle  slave  girl  from  her,  as  a  gift  to  the  strangei^. 
I  sent  a  message  to  inform  her  that  this  was  contrary  to  our 
customs,  but  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  if,  instead  of 
a  slave  girl,  she  would  select  a  slave  boy ;  and,  after  the  re- 
moval of  some  scruples,  as  this  seemed  to  her  less  becomings 
she  really  sent  a  little  slave  boy,  who  was  brought  to  me  in 
our  boat. 

He  had  been  the  playmate  of  the  Sult&na's  little  grandson^ 
the  son  of  her  daughter  Dauer,  and  was  handed  over  to  me 
with  the  name  of  Eehait  (the  Arabic  designation  for  the 
sweet-scented  basilicum).  I  was  also  informed  that  he  waa 
bom  in  the  district  of  Makfldi,  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia* 
which  generally  furnishes  the  most  intelligent  and  faithful 
slaves.  This  district  is  under  Christian  domination,  and  ia 
inhabited  both  by  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  who  are 
separated  into  difierent  villages.  The  former  call  themselves 
I^azara  (Nazarenes),  or  AmMra  (Amharic  Christians) ;  the 
latter  Giberta.  Amongst  the  latter,  children  of  their  own 
race,  or  that  of  their  neighbours,  are  frequently  tStolen  and 
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Bold  to  Arabian  slave-dealers;  for  in  the  central' parts  of 
Abyssinia  the  slave  trade  is  strictly  interdicted^  However, 
this  account  of  the  boy  has  since  proved  incorrect,  and  per- 
haps was  only  meant  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  some 
might  find  in  offering  me  a  Christian  boy,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  would  appear  still  more  doubtful  to  hand  over  to  me 
a  native  Mohammedan.  The  boy  himself  first  communicated 
to  our  Christian  cook,  and  afterwards  to  myself,  that  he  was 
bom  of  Christian  parents,  that  he  had  here  for  the  first  time 
received  the  name  of  Eeh&n,  and  that  his  real  name  was 
Oabre  M&riam,  i,e.  in  Abyssinian,  "the  slave  of  Mary." 
He  was  bom  near  Qondar,  the  capital  of  Amh&ra.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  a  family  of  some  distinction,  for 
the  place  called  Bamba,  which  is  stated  by  Bruce  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tzana,  by  his  accounts  belonged 
to  his  grandfather ;  and  his  father,  who  now  is  dead,  pos- 
sessed many  herds,  which  the  boy  often  drove,  with  others, 
to  the  pasture.  One  day,  above  three  or  four  years  ago, 
when  on  such  an  expedition,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
his  dwelting-place,  he  was  stolen  by  some  mounted  Bedouins, 
jcarried  off  to  the  village  of  Waldakarel,  and  then  sold  to 
King  Idris  Adlan ;  by  him  he  was  afterwards  presented  to  his 
jsister  !N'asr.  He  is  a  pretty  boy,  very  dark,  and  may  be  now 
.between  eight  and  nine  years  old ;  but  much  more  advanced 
than  a  child  of  this  age  would  be  with  us.  The  girls  here 
marry  firom  eight  years  old  upwards.  He  wears  his  hair  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  in  innumerable  little  braids ;  these  must, 
At  least  once  every  month,  be  re-braided  and  daubed  with 
^^rease,  by  a  womi^  skilled  in  the  art ;  and  his  body  also 
must  from  time  to  time  be  well  rubbed  with,  grease.  His 
entire  clothing  consists  in  a  'great  white  doth,  which  he 
.binds  round  his  hips,  and  throws  upwards  over  the  shoiilders. 
I  call  him  now.  by  his  Christian  name,  and  shall  take  him  to 
Eurc^e  with  me. 

Seid  Haschim  did  all  in  his  power  to  keep  us  some  days 
longer  in  "Wed  Medineh»  The  first  evening  he  invited  us  to 
his  house,  with  the  Turks  of  most  distinction,  and  had  a 
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number  of  dsndiig-giria  to  ^bow  us  tbe  natJofwl  danees  ki 
these  ports  ^  they  chiefly  consist  in  contortioBs  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  and  the  smis,  nmilar  to  what  are  repce* 
tented  on  the  Egyptian  momunentB;  but  differ  fieom  the 
Egyptian  dances  of  the  present  day,  which  are  cfaieil^  limited 
to  very  ungraceful  gestoies. 

A  good-natured  and  rery  comical  old  man  led  on  &» 
dances,  while  he  at  the  same  time  sang  some  Arabic  songs^ 
wii^  a  piercing  but  not  disagreeable  Toiee,  whidi  had  refer- 
ence to  the  assembled  company,  or  to  persons  of  repute,  soeh 
as  Nasr,  Idris  Adl&n,  Mak  («.  e,  Melek),  BAdi,  Sk.  ;  and  with 
his  leffc  hand  touched  the  chords  of  a  fire-stringed  lyre, 
passing  the  plectrum  orer  them  in  time  with  his  right.  His 
instrument  only  embraced  six  tones  of  the  octare.  The  first 
string  on  the  right  hand  had  the  highest  tone,  C,  to  be 
struck  with  the  thumb,  the  string  immediately  succeeding,  the 
lowest  tone,  E;  then  followed  the  third,  F;  the  fourth,  A; 
the  fifth,  B.  The  instrument  is  called  Rlbabi^  and  the  per^ 
former  on  it  Hebabi.  This  man  had  been  instroeted  by  an 
old  celebrated  Beb4bi  in  Scbendi ;  he  had  made  his  instru- 
ment himself,  after  the  model  of  that  bdonging  to  Ins  mastcf^ 
and  had  also  acquired  firom  him  his  talent  for  making  verses, 
and  thus  became  the  favourite  black  bard  of  Wed  M^dineh. 
All  the  poetry  of  his  songs  had  been  composed  by  hims^; 
they  were  sometimes  improvised,  and  whoever  disobliged 
him  or  his  patrons,  would  probably  be  made  the  object  of  his 
satire. 

I  made  him  come  to  me  the  following  motning,  Kod, 
through  Jussuf,  write  down  four  of  his' poems  in  Arable  t 
one  on  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Mak  Mesft'd,  who  resides  in 
Metammeh ;  one  upon  King  Kimr,  who  bsmt  IsBiael 
Pascha,  and  is  still  living  in  Abyssinia;  a  third  on  Kasr ; 
and  lastly,  a  song  of  homage  to  pretty  girls.*  It  is  iittpos- 
sible  to  render  these  melodies  in  our  notes.    I  hare  only 

*  The  poems  contain  many  imiuiial  gramnatical  fiHins  and  e>- 
presflions,  snd  are  composed  in  a  reiy  free,  and,  as  it  appears,  fax  some 
meassre,  incofisct  style* 
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vriilen  down  a  Bm«ll  portion  of  tliem,  which  in  ^son^ 
anre  i^Toaches  our  mode  of  singing.  Thej  are  geDeralij 
half  recited,  half  carried  down,  with  quivering  tones,  from  ihs 
highest  notes  to  a  deep  and  h»g-austained  ixme.  These  are 
tlieir  most  peculiar  charscteristies,  but  they  are  quite  incapable 
of  being  noted  down.  !E)aeh  Terse  ccmtaina  four  rhymes ;  the 
▼oice  is  retained  lightly  on  eaeh  of  them,  on  the  second  moce 
than  on  the  first  and  third ;  but  longest  on  the  last  rhjrme. 
The  music  always  sinks  at  this  point,  and  the  same  deep 
tone  recurs,  which  gires  a  certain  character  to  the  progress- 
ing song.  A  particular  recurrence  of  the  melody  may,  in- 
deedy  also  be  noticed,  but  this  is  impossible  for  a  Eurc^^eaii 
ear  to  r^nember.  I  purchased  the  instrument  £rom  the 
good-natured  old  man.  He  gave  it  unwillingly,  although  I 
let  him  name  his  own  price ;  and  several  times  after  he  had 
taken  the  money,  and  had  laid  down  his  inslarum^it  for  it,  an 
air  of  anxious  sorrow  came  over  his  expressive  countenance. 
The  following  day  I  bid  him  come  to  me  again.  He  was  de- 
pressed, and  told  me  his  wife  had  given  him  a  sound  beating 
for  having  given  his  instrument  away.  Here  it  is  no  dis- 
grace for  a  man  to  be  beaten  by  his  wife,  but  it  is  so  perhaps 
in  the  reverse  case.  A  woman  who  has  been  beaten  goes  at 
once  to  the  Cadi  to  complain ;  she  then  generally  obtains 
justioey  and  the  husband  is  punished. 

In  Wed  Medineh  we  were  also  present  at  a  foneral  cere* 
mony,  which  seemed  a  strange  enough  one  to  us.  A  woman 
had  died  three  days  before ;  the  day  succeeding  her  death, 
the  third,  the  seventh,  and  several  days  afterwards  are  pecur 
lioslj  solemnised.  In  frait  oi  the  house,  an  hour  before  sun- 
set^ above  a  hundred  women  and  children  had  collected,  and 
more  were  constantly  coming  in,  and  cowered  down  beside 
the  others.  Two  daughters  of  the  deceased  were  present, 
whose  richly  <Mmamented  and  greaee-be&Rneaa*ed  heads  they 
had  already  strewed  with  ashes,  and  had  rubbed  the  whole  of 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  white  with  then),  so  that  their 
eyes  and  mouths  alone  shone  forth  clean,  and,  as  it  wece,  set 
into  the  white  raaak.    The  Women  w<ne  lox^  cloths  round 
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their  hips ;  the  young  girls  and  children  the  B4hat,  a  girdle 
composed  of  five  strips  of  leather,  hanging  down  close  to- 
gether; this  is  usually  hound  round  the  loins  hy  a  cord, 
prettily  ornamented  with  shells  and  pearls,  and  it  falls  half- 
way  down  the  leg.  There  was  a  great  wooden  howl  with 
ashes,  which  was  repeatedly  filled  again  with  £resh  ones. 
Female  musicians  cowered  down  close  on  either  side  of  the 
door  uttering  shrill  screams,  which  pierced  our  ears ;  they 
now  clapped  their  hands  together  in  time ;  now  atruck  the 
sounding  Daba-bitea  (a  kind  of  hand  kettle-drum,  called 
here  in  the  Sudan  Dalttea)  ;  and  now  heat  with  sticks  on 
some  hollow  gourds  floating  in  tuhs  of  water.  The  two 
daughters,  ahout  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the 
nearest  relations,  hegan,  two  and  two,  to  move  at  first 
slowly  towards  the  door  in  a  narrow  passage  hetween  the 
constantly  increasing  crowds ;  then  suddenly  shrill  screams, 
clapping  of  hands,  and  loud  shrieks  Ij^urst  from  them  all 
at  once;  whereupon  they  turned  round,  and  hegan  their 
fearfully  contorted  dancing.  Bending  the  upper  part  of 
their  hody  in  convulsiye  and  strained  twistings  and  turnings, 
and  slowly  halancing  themselyes,  they  moved  their  feet  for* 
wards,  then  suddenly  threw  their  hreasts  upwards  with  vio- 
lence and  their  heads  back  on  their  shoulders,  which  they 
stretched  out  in  all  directions,  and  thus,  with  half-dosed 
eyes,  gradually  glided  forwards.  In  this  manner  they  went 
down  a  slight  incline  of  fifteen  and  twenty  paces,  where  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  covered  themselves  with 
dust  and  earth,  and  turned  hack  again  to  re-commence  the 
same  dance.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  had  a  beau- 
tiful slight  figure,  with  wonderful  elasticity,  and  when  she 
stood  quietly  erect,  or  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  her 
sunken  head,  her  regular  and  gentle,  though  inanimate  fea- 
tures, even  during  the  dance,  and  the  classical  form  of  her 
body,  was  exactly  like  an  antique  statue.  This  dancing  pro- 
cession was  repeated  over-  and  over  agaia.  Each  of  the 
mourners  is  compelled  at  least  to  go  through  this  once,  and 
the  nearer  the  relationship  so  much  the  more  frequently  is  it 
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repeated.  Whoever  caimot  immediately  force  her  wagr  up 
to  the  TesBel  of  ashes,  takes  them  from  the  head  of  her 
neighbour  to  strew  it  on  her  own  head.  In  front  of  this 
squatting  assembly  some  women  are  cowering,  who  under- 
stand how  to  sob  loudly  and  to  shed  profiise  tears,  which 
leare  long  black  streaks  on  their  white-rubbed  cheeks.  The 
most  striking,  and  the  most  repelling,  part  of  this  spectacle 
is,  that  nothing  is  done  from  unrestrained  sorrow,  but  all 
with  deliberation,  with  a  degree  of  pathos,  and  evidently 
studied ;  children  as  young  as  four  and  five  years  old  are 
placed  in  the  procession,  and  if  they  perform  the  difficult  and 
unnatural  movements  well,  their  mothers,  who  are  cowering 
behind,  call  out  to  them  taih,  taih — i.  e,  bravo!  well  done! 
In  the  second  act,  however,  of  this  ceremony,  rendered  pecu- 
liarly stunning  by  its  continual  clapping,  screaming,  and 
shrieking,  all  the  dancers  throw  themselves  into  the  dust, 
and  tumble  down  the  hill ;  but  this  they  also  do  slowly,  and 
with  deliberation,  carefuUy  drawing  up  their  knees  to  their 
bodies,  ta  hold  their  dresses  with  them,  and  also  crossing 
their  arms ;  they  then  roll  down,  over  knees  and  back.  This 
ceremony  begins  one  hour  before  sunset,  and  lasts  till  night. 

The  unnatural  feeling  pervading  the  whole  proceeding 
toakes  an  indescribable  impression,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  ^sagreeable  by  seeing  nothing  in  all  of  it  but  an  in- 
herited and  perverted  custom,  an  empty  spectacle ;  not  a 
trace  of  individual  truth  and  natural  sentiment  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  persons  who  participate;  and  yet  the  com- 
parison between  this  and  certain  descriptions  and  repre- 
sentations of  similar  festivals  among  the  ancients,  teaches  us 
to  understand  much,  of  which  judging  by  our  own  manner  of 
life,  we  can  never  form  a  correct  notion,  tiU  we  have  once 
seen  with  our  eyes  such  caricatures  of  n^etatnorphoses  as  are 
here  and  there  exhibited  in  the  East. 

The  following  day  we  visited  the  hospital,  which  we  found 
very  cleanly,  and  in  good  order ;  it  holds  a  hundred  patients, 
but  there  were  then  only  eight-and-twenty  within  it.  We 
then  went  to  the  barracks,  in  the  large  court-yard  of  which 
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Ae  moi  tote  exerdsecL  The  eommanding  officer  ordered  out 
ilM  band  of  muaioy  and  they  played  aevml  pieces  befmre  us. 
The  firai  wna  the  P^uiaiemie,  wMch  Bounded  most  ifciaiigelj 
HI  this  Gowatrjy  as  well  as  thesacceedingpieoes^inoai  of  than 
I!rench,  and  known  to  me;  they  were,  however,  tokorably 
well  exeeated.  The  musicians  perfoinwd  almost  solely  on 
Buropean  instruments,  and  have  also  admitted  the  name  of 
our  toimpet  into  thdr  Arabic  musical  language,  but  have 
tnuMfierred  it  to  the  drum,  which  they  call  trumbStOy  while 
lor  the  trumpet  tJiey  have  a  peculiar  name  of  their  own,  wifir; 
they  call  th^  great  flute  sumdra,  the  small  one  ntfir^  and 
the  great  drum  Uibli,  There  were  only  twdiye  hundred 
soldiers  present  belonging  to  the  regiment^  which  connsts  of 
four  tliouaand  men,  almoet  all  negroes,  whose  black  faces 
staring  out  of  their  white  linen  uniform  and  red-tasaelled 
caps^  made  them  look  like  dressed-up  monkeys,  only  much 
more  unhappy  and  oppressed.  The  negroes  are  incapable  of 
any  mflitary  discipline  and  regular  exertion,  and  geaeisUy 
sink  beneath  the  imposed  yoke*  We  did  nofc,  howcTer, 
inspect  that  these  same  people  would  two  days  afterwards 
sebel  in  a  body,  and  set  off  to  their  hills. 

£min  Pascha  was  expected  hourly.  But  on  the  l^h  I 
reoeiTed  in  the  morning  a  letter  firom  him,  from  Messelemieh, 
between  four  and  five  hours  distant  from  this  place,  in  which 
he  wrote  that  he  should  not  come  to  Wed  M^dineh  b^ore 
the  following  day,  and  hoped  to  find  us  still  there.  3B[e  at 
the  saaao  time  informed  me  that  the  war  in  Taka  was  ofer, 
and  that  all  had  submitted.  Seyeral  hundred  natives  had 
be^  killed  in  iriciniiishes ;  the  morning  before  the  chief  battle, 
all  the  Sheikhs  of  the  tribes  from  Taka  had  come  to  the 
Pascha  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  he  had  granted  them,  on 
eonditicm  that  no  fugitive  should  venture  to  remain  in  the 
great  wood,  which  was  their  chief  place  of  refuge.  The 
following  morning  he  had  the  wood  searched,  and  as  nobody 
was  discovered  in  it,  he  had  it  set  on  fire,  and  entirdy  buiBt 
to  the  ground.  On  his  journey  back,  he  intends  to  pass 
through  the  eastern  distnets  to  Kattei^  on  tiie  Ai^sBuuaft 
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imiiier,  and  thence  to  go  to  tiie  Bloie  Biver.  We  had 
leaneijreftd  this  liewsfioBiTaka^  when  we  heard  the  aooad 
ofeamioBmfrontof  ttebsnac^aimoimdiiigtlie  Tietonoas 
aaflBBagp  to  tihe  population  roiind^ 

Inanotfaer  letter,  which  had  gone  to  Emin  Fascha  inatead 
of  me.  Heir  T<m  Wagner  gave  me  the  pleasmg  intelUgenoe 
(hat  ontr  new  companiotty  the  painter  Gboigi,  had  arared  from 
Italy^  and  had  already  started  fx  Dongcda,  wheare  he  waits 
Sofc  fiather  orders.  I  shall  write  to  him  to  come  as  fiur  as 
Borhal  to  meet  ns. 

As  we  were  certain  hy  this  letter  of  Ending  the  Pascha 
still  in  Messelemieh,  we  started  for  that  place  abont  mid-day ; 
and  aa  the  town  is  sitoated  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  Nile,  we  made  the  jonmey  hy  land. 

The  boaty  meanwhile,  was  to  follow  ns  to  the  harbour  of 
Messelendeh,  that  is  to  say^  to  the  nearest  laoding-placo  of 
dns  most  important  of  the  commercial  towns  of  the  whole 
Sodaiu  Besides  Jnssnf,  we  toc^L  with  ns  the  Eiawaas  and 
Qabre  Miriam,  who  sat  behind  me  on  the  dromedary,  where 
tittle  is  always  left  a  small  place  for  a  servant,  like  a  coach- 
box behind  the  carriage ;  he  sits  on  the  narrow  hinder  pari^ 
oi  the  animal,  and  holds  on  to  the  saddle  with  both  his  lumds. 
It  was  hot,  and  the  ground  was  parched  up.  The  few  birds 
whioh  I  saw  were  different  firom  those  which  halntnally  in- 
herit the  banks  of  the  river. 

SJdf-way  we  came  to  Taiba,  a  village  which  is  only  in- 
habited by  TvKAMA.  (plnr.  of  Fakib).  These  are  the  sages, 
Ae  hdiy  men  of  the  people,  a  kind  of  priest,  without  howe?^ 
having  priestly  functions  to  perform;  they  can  read  and 
,wsite;  th^  do  not  permit  any  music,  dancing,  or  festivals 
«p""g  tisem,  and  therefore  have  a  great  reputation  for  sano- 
Mty.  The  chief  of  this  village  is  the  greatest  Fakir  of  the 
triKil&  aurrounding  neighbourhood.  Every  one  believes  in 
haa  like  a  prophet;  whatever  he  predicts,  happens^  The 
laAa  Aduned  Paadia,  one  month  bdbre  his  death,  caused  him 
tar  be  imprisoned.  '^  God  will  punish  you  for  this,"  was  his 
to  the  ordesv  snd  one  month  afterwards  the  Paschu 
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died.  He  is  a  very  rich  man,  and  poesesBes  Betenl  villages. 
We  went  in  quest  of  him,  and  found  him  in  his  house  at 
dinner;  about  twenty  people  were  sitting  round  a  colossal 
wooden  bowl,  which  was  Med  with  a  gruel  of  boiled  Durra 
and  milk,  l^e  bowl  was  pushed  ia  front  of  us,  but  we  could 
not  eat  any  of  this  food.  We  amused  oursetves  with  the 
old  Fakir,  who  joined  in  our  conversation  with  easy,  friendly, 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  then  inquired  our  names,  and  the 
object  of  our  journey.  Every  one  who  entered,  our  servants 
among  the  number,  approached  him  reverently,  and  touched 
his  hand  with  their  mouth  and  forehead.  The  dignity  of 
Sheikh  is  hereditary  in  his  family ;  his  son  is  looked  up  to 
almost  as  much  as  himself,  and  in  this  way  we  can  understand 
how  a  village  like  this,  when  the  Sheikh  has  once  been  himself 
a  Fakir,  can  become  altogether  a  priest-village.  E'  D&mer,  on 
the  island  of  MerOe,  was  formerly  a  Fakir  place  similar  to 
this.  The  inhabitants  of  Tldba^  probably  of  Arabic  race,  call 
themselves  Aaakin.  There  are  a  number  of  such  local 
names  here,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  make  out. 

When  we  had  smoked  out  our  pipes,  we  lefb  the  congre- 
^tion  of  holy  men,  and  rode  away.  One  half  hour  before 
we  reached  Messelemieh,  we  came  to  a  second  village  called 
Hellet  e*  SolimSn,  where  we  dismounted  at  a  house  which  hild 
been  built  by  the  late  Mak,  or  Melek  Kambal,  of  HaiflEd, 
when  he  married  the  daughter  of  Defalla,  to  whom  the  village 
belonged;  it  now  belongs  to  his  brother's  son,  MahmM 
welled  Schauisch,  who  has  besides  the  title  of  Melek,  but  is 
really  only  the  guardian  of  Eambal's  little  son,  Melek  Beshtc 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  is  now  thought  >here  of  the  old  re* 
verential  title  of  Melek,  or  King.  Mahmiit  was  not  at  home, 
as  he  had  accompanied  Ahmed  Pascha  on  his  campaign. 
Kevertheless,  we  were  entertained  in  his  house  according  to 
the  hospitable  custom  of  this  country.  Coverlets  were  spread 
out,  milk  and  fresh  baked  Durra  bread  in  thin  dioea, 
which  has  by  no  means  a  bad  taste,  was  brought  in;  added 
to  this,  another  simple,  but  refreshing  beverage,  dbrSq,  fee- 
mented  sourish  Durra  water*    Soon  after  Assefr  we  readied 
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Messelemleli.  Emin  Fascha  received  us  very  kindly,  and  com- 
mimieated  to  ns  the  intelligence  that  Mohammed  Ali*s  first 
minister,  Boghos  Bey,  whom  I  had  visited  in  Alexandria,  was 
dead,  and  that  Artim  Bey,  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  and  a 
shrewd  politician,  had  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

We  declined  the  Fascha's  invitation  to  supper,  and  offer  of 
a  night's  lodging,  and  soon  rode  away  towards  the  river, 
where  we  hoped  to  find  our  boat.  As  it  had  not  yet  arrived^ 
we  spent  the  night  on  anqarebs  in  the  open  air.  We  were 
not  able  to  start  for  "Kamlin  till  the  following  moiliing,  the 
15th  March,  and  reached  it  towards  evening.  The  next  day 
we  spent  agreeably  with  our  countryman,  Herr  Bauer.  On 
the  17th,  having  paid  a  visit  to  Nureddin  Effendi,  in  Wad 
!Eiraue,  several  hours  distant  from  Eamlin,  we  arrived  on  the 
following  day  at  Soba,  where  I  immediately  sent  for  one  of 
the  vases  which  had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  which  was  said  to  be  kept  by  the  brother  of  the 
Sheikh.  After  waiting  a  long  time,  it  was  brought  to  us. 
It  was  an  ancient  vessel  for  incense,  made  of  bronze  in 
^filigree  work.  The  sides  of  the  vessel,  which  was  of  a 
roundish  form,  and  about  nine  inches  high,  and  of  similar 
width,  consisted  solely  of  open-work  Arabesques ;  the  swing- 
ing chains  had  been  fastened  to  the  upper  border  by  three 
little  hooks,  one  of  which,  however,  has  broken  away,  so  that 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole,  an  inscription  running 
round  beneath  the  border,  and  like  the  Arabesques  carved 
a  jonr^  in  rather  large  letters,  thereby  is  unfortunately  in- 
complete. This  is  of  peculiar  importance,  as  the  writing  is 
again  in  the  Ghreek,  or  rather  in  the  Coptic  character,  as  on 
the  stone-tablet ;  but  the  language  is  neither  of  these,  but 
doubtless  the  ancient  vernacular  tongue  of  Soba,  the  capital 
of  the  mighty  Kingdom  of  AlSa.  Short  as  it  is,  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  stone  inscription  by  containing  the  Coptic 
signs  jy  (sch)  and  +  (ti),  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
latter.  I  purchased  the  vessel  for  a  few  piastres.  This  is 
now  the  tlurd  monument  of  Soba  which  we  take  away  with 
us,  lor  I  must  mention,  in  addition,  that  at  the  house  of  Seid 
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TTaaftTiitn,  in  Wed  HMindi,  we  also  mv  h  small  Veiraa  'of 
Gieek  iroArnainihip,  carred  in  pure  style,  and  about  &  foot 
Ini^,  whicli  had  Hkewiae  been  found  in  Sob%  and  was  pre* 
aented  to  me  by  its  owner.  At  length,  on  the  19th  Mjoch, 
we  again  entered  the  house  of  Herr  Harmaoovidi,  in 
C^iarttUn,  later  than  our  original  calculations  had  led  us  to 
expect,  fbr  which  reason  I  had  already  communicated  our 
dehiy  to  Erbkam,  in  a  fetter  from  Wed  M6dineh. 


LBTTEEXIX. 

Charium^  ike  2lit  March,  1S44. 

Hbbe,  for  the  first  time,  we  received  more  exact  intel- 
ligence of  the  military-  leyolt  in  Wed  M^dineh,  which  was  of 
a  most  serious  nature,  and  would  have  infallibly  thrown  us 
into  the  greatest  danger  had  we  remained  two  days  longer  in 
that  town.  All  the  black  soidierB  revolted  whife  Emin  Pasdba 
was  residing  there.  l%e  drill-sergeant  and  seven  white 
soldiers  were  killed  immediately ;  the  Fascha  was  besieged 
in  his  own  house,  which  was  briskly  fired  into ;  his  negotiators 
were  repelled,  and  the  powder  magaidne  seised.  All  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  with  the  two  cannons,  feU  into  the 
hands  of  the  negroes,  who  then  selected  six  leaders  for  them- 
selves, and  set  out  in  six  didsionB  on  tiie  road  to  Easoql  to 
take  refuge  in  their  moimtains.  3%e  regimenfc  in  this  place, 
which  has  about  1500  blacks  in  it,  was  at  once  disarmed,  and 
will  be  kept  within  the  barracks.  The  most  serious  conse* 
quences  are  dreaded,  as  Ahmed  Fascha  MeneUe  has  been  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  take  almost  all  the  white  troops  along 
with  him  to  Taka ;  otherwise  I  should  rejoice  at  tiie  desertion 
of  the  blacks,  as  they  are  treated  in  the  most  revtdting 
manner  by  their  Turkish  masters.  Yet  the  insurrection  may 
easily  bring  the  whofe  country  into  a  state  of  disorder,  and 
then,  also,  have  an  injurious  influence  on  our  expedition. 
The  blacks  will  nndoubtedly  endeavour  on  their  road  to 
draw  over  to  their  own  party  whatever  couniay  people  they 
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]B«et,  espeemlly  the  troops  of  Soliman  Ftecha  in  Seimlr,  sad 
of  fielim  Paaclia  in  Pasoql.  The  whites  are  fisor  too  lev  to  naffiar 
&em  effeetnal  resistance.  News  lias  just  arriyed  that  between 
five  and  six  hundred  slaves  of  the  late  Ahmed  Fascha,  hekmg^ 
ing  to  the  indigo  faetorj  at  Tamamid;,  a  little  to  the  noriJi  of 
this,  have  fled  with  their  wives  and  diildien  to  the  Sudaoif 
sod  intend  to  join  the  soldiers;  ihe  same  is  reported  of  the 
fiictory  at  Kamlin,  so  that  we  necessarily  feel  anxious  about 
our  friend  Bauer,  who  was  not,  indeed,  oruel  as  the  Turks 
are,  but  jet  was  a  strict  master. 

26^  March, — The  news  is  spread  that  the  troops  in 
Sennir  and  the  people  belonging  to  Melek  Idris  Adl^n,  have 
put  the  negroes  to  the  Bwoed,  It  is  also  said,  that  the  slaves 
of  Tamani^t  have  been  overtaken  by  the  Arnauts,  aad  murw 
dered  or  dragged  back,  and  that  the  revolt  in  K"ain]in  has 
been  suppressed.  Still  we  cannot  build  much  on  this,  as  the 
intelligaice  reached  me  through  our  Ejiwass  from  the  people 
belonging  to  the  Fascha,  and  the  desire  was  also  expressed 
that  I  should  spread  the  news  still  farther,  and  write  about 
it  to  Cairo. 

Yesterday,  as  we  w^l*e  walking  in  the  dusk  of  tiie  evening, 
in  the  large  and  beautifdl  garden  belonging  to  n)rahim  Gh^r, 
in  whose  cheerful  and  pleasantly-situated  house  I  write  this 
letter,  we  saw  tall  dark  clouds  of  sand  rise  like  a  wall  on  the 
horizon.  A  violent  east  wind  has  also  been  blowing  to-night 
ever  since,  and  still  blows,  enveloping  all  the  trees  and  buildr 
ings  in  a  disagreeable  sandy  atmosphere,  whidi  almost  takes 
away  our  breath.  I  have  closed  the  window-shutters  firmly, 
and  barricaded  the  door  with  stones,  to  be  in  some  measure 
secured  from  the  first  assault ;  nevertheless,  I  am  constantly 
obliged  to  cleanse  the  sheet  of  letter  paper  from  the  covering 
oi  sand  which  is  incessantly  thrown  down  on  it. 

I  returned  in  such  a  tattered  condition  frt)m  my  hunting 
excursion  to  Sennar,  that  I  was  at  leugth  obliged  to  as- 
sume the  Turkish  costume,  which  I  cannot  now  soon  ex- 
change again.  It  has  its  advantages  for  the  customs  of  this 
country,  especially  for  sittiog  on  coverlets,  or  low  cushions ; 
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but  the  Tarbuscb,  wluch  lies  so  flat  upon  the  head,  is  yery 
ill-adapted  to  this  sunny  sky,  and  the  fastening  of  the  innu- 
merable buttons  and  hooks  is  daily  a  most  wearisome  trial 
of  patience. 

dOth  March. — ^We  intend  to  leave  Gharfciim  as  soon  as  this 
packet  of  letters  is  handed  over  to  the  Fascba.  The  revolu- 
tion  is  now  completely  suppressed  in  all  parts.  It  wotiM 
doubtless  have  had  a  far  worse  result  had  it  not,  from  a 
paridcular  cause,  broken  out  in  Wed  M6dineh  several  days 
too  soon.  It  had  been  planned  and  secretly  arranged  for 
a  long  time  past  in  the  whole  of  the  south,  and  was 
not  to  have  broken  out  before  the  19th  of  this  month 
simultaneously  in  Sennltr,  Wed  M6dineh,  Kamlin,  Chartdm, 
and  Tamani&t.  The  precipitate  movement  in  Wed  M6dineh 
had,  however,  disarranged  the  whole  plan,  and  had  especially 
given  time  to  Emin  Fascha  to  send  messengers  to  Chartum, 
by  which  means  the  negro  soldiers  here  were  consigned  and 
disarmed  before  news  of  the  outbreak  had  reached  their  ears. 
Emin  Fascha,  however,  seems  himself  to  have  been  totally 
helpless.  The  victory  is  said  to  be  solely  due  to  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  of  a  certain  Bustan  Efendi,  who  with 
150  devoted  soldiers,  chiefly  whites,  pursued  the  negroes,  who 
were  600  strong,  overtook  them  beyond  Senn&r,  and  after 
attacking  them  three  times,  defeated  them,  with  great  loss  of 
life.  Above  a  hundred  of  the  fugitives  have  surrendered, 
and  have  been  taken  to  Senn&r  in  irons;  the  remaining 
number  were  killed  in  the  action,  or  leapt  into  the  river  and 
were  drowned  there. 

But  the  news  arrived  here  at  the  same  time,  that  an  insmv 
rection  had  also  broken  out  on  account  of  the  taxes  in  Lower 
Kubia,  in  KaJabsche,  and  another  village,  that  both  villages 
had  on  that  account  been  immediately  destroyed  by  Hassan 
Fascha,  who  is  to  come  to  Chartum  in  place  of  Emin  Fascha, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  killed  or  driven  away. 
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LETTEE  XX. 

7%e  Pyramids  ofMerde^  22ml  Apniy  1844. 

Wb  quitted  Ghartiim  on  the  SOtli  March,  towards  eyening, 
and  proceeded  half  the  night  bj  moonlight. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  at  Tahaitiat.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  large  village  had  disappeared,  and  onlj  one  vast 
burning  plain  was  to  be  seen.  The  slaves  in  their  revolt  had 
laid  eve^hing  in  ashes,  the  walls  of  the  factory  are  alone 
left  standing.  As  I  had  quitted  the  boat  and  arrived  on  foot, 
I  was  unexpectedly  startled  near  the  still  smoking  ruins  by 
a  horrible  spectacle,  for  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  an  open 
piece  of  garden,  which  was  completely  covered  by  the  muti* 
lated  corpses  of  blacks.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  slaves 
who  had  been  recaptured  were  here  shot  down  in  masses. 

We  stopped  at  sunset  in  Surie  Abu  Eamle,  before  a  cata- 
ract, which  we  were  unable  to  pass  during  the  night. 

The  Ist  of  April  we  again  started  long  before  daybreak, 
and  thought  we  should  make  a  good  step  in  advance.  But 
the  wind  rose  with  the  sun,  and  as  the  boat  could  not  be 
towed  at  this  point  on  account  of  the  rocky  banks,  a  few 
hours  afterwards  we  were  compelled  to  halt  again,  and  to  lie 
quiet  in  the  heavy,  dense  atmosphere  of  sand.  In  front  of 
us  lay  the  insulated  range  of  Qirre,  detached  from  which, 
Ascht&n  (the  Thirsty)  on  our  left  hand,  Eauian  (the  Thirsty 
assuaged)  on  our  right,  stand  forth  from  the  plain  like  watch- 
posts  ;  the  former,  however,  at  a  greater  distance  fiK)m  the 
river. 

Sauidn  was  only  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  distant 
from  our  boat.  I  set  out  with  my  gun,  traversed  the  bare 
stony  plain,  and  climbed  the  mountain,  during  the  inun- 
dation season  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  for 
which  reason  we  were  always  told  that  it  stood  upon  an 
island.  The  rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  granite,  of  a 
mixed  coarse  and  fine  grain,  with  much  quartz.  On  the  road 
back^  I  p^sed  the  village  of  Meliih,  the  huts  of  which  lie 
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hidden  behind  large  mounds  of  upturned  earth,  formed  bj 
the  inhabitants  when  they  dig  for  salt  (malh).  A  great  deal 
of  it  is  found  in  the  surrounding  country  (thus  Meldh  is  the 
Arabic  ^translation  of  salt-work,  or  Bulza).  Towards  evening 
we  sailed  on  a  little  farther,  in  the  midst  of  the  range,  and 
lay  to,  in  a  little  rocky  creek.  The  following  day,  also,  we 
made  but  little  progress.  We  saw  some  black  slaves  wander- 
ing about  like  chamois,  on  the  eastern  summits  of  the  wild 
granitic  rocks,  who  have  perhaps  escaped  from  Tamani^t^  but 
thdr  miserable  life  will  not  probably  be  much  longer  prolonged. 
They  disappeared  immediately  again  behind  the  jagged  sum- 
mits, our  Elawass  having  indulged  in  the  bmtal  jest  of  fizsi^ 
at  them  in  the  air.  I  climbed  up  the  western  mountains  with 
Abeken ;  they  rise  precipitously  for  about  200  or  300  feet 
&om  the  bank.  It  is  evident  here,  by  the  natural  walk  ef 
rock,  to  what  height  the  river  rises  and  deposits  its  mud  at 
high-water.  I  measured  nearly  8  metres  (26  feet  English) 
from  that  point  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  preeent 
.moment,  and  the  river  will  continue  to  sink  about  2  fi&et 
more. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  saw  the  wide  des^ 
extending  behind  the  fSsirthest  eminences,  and  soon  after  pass- 
ing Meraui,  we  shall  be  wandering  across  it.  We  quitted 
the  picturesque  range  of  mountains  with  regret,  which  form 
such  an  agreeable  interruption  to  the  flat  banks  of  this  far 
and  wide  level  country. 

On  the  mcnming  of  the  4th  April,  we  at  length  reached 
our  group  of  palm-trees  at  Bsn  Naga,  and  immediate 
went  to  the  ruins  in  the  Wadi  el  Kirbegan,  where  we  found 
a  portion  of  a  pillar,  and  several  altars  in  the  south-eastern 
temple  which  had  been  newly-excavated  by  Erbkam ;  Hie 
same  Boyal  Shields  were  upon  them  as  upon  the  prindpal 
temples  of  l^aga  in  the  desert,  besides  several  oth«*s  whidi 
had  not  previously  appeared.  Of  the  ihree  altars  that  had 
been  ^cavated,  the  central  one,  of  very  hard  sandstone,  was 
in  excellent  preservation.  On  the  westeim  side  there  was  a 
repreiiantatbnaf  tlieXiiigiOEatheeaisteni;  of  the 
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Hhar  namefi,  and  on  both  the  other  sides  were  two  goddesses. 
On  the  northern  side  the  hieroglyphic  group  of  the  North 
was  also  inscribed,  and  on  the  southern  that  of  the  South. 
Both  the  other  altars  exhibited  the  same  figures.  All  three 
were  still  standing  on  their  original  site,  and  were  let  into  a 
smooth  floor,  which  was  composed  of  square  slabs  of  stone 
coyered  with  plaster.  Unfortunately  I  had  not  then  the  means 
of  carrying  away  the  best  of  these  altars,  which  weighed  at 
least  50  cwt.,  and  I  had,  therefore,  to  plan  a  special  excursion 
from  Meroe  for  the  purpose. 

On  Good  Friday,  the  5th  April,  we  arrived  at  Schendi. 
We  entered  the  widely-scattered  but  depopulated  town, 
EBBW  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  King  Nimr,  in  which 
he  had  burnt  Ismael  Pascha,  after  a  nocturnal  festival 
which  he  had  prepared  for  him,  and  many  houses  which 
stiiB.  bore  traces  of  the  balls  of  Defterdar  Bey,  who  was 
sent  by  Mohammed  Ali  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  son. 
The  dwelUng  of  Eong  Nimr,  which  now  also  lay  in  ruins, 
used  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  an  artificial  emi- 
nence. The  suburb,  biult  for  the  present  military  garrison, 
is  at  a  little  distance  up  the  river,  and  separated  from  the 
town. .  We  then  returned  to  the  boat,  which  had  put  in  near 
Um  fortress-like  house  of  Churshid  Pascha,  where  the  mili- 
tary commander  now  resides. 

On  the  same  day  we  arrived,  shortly  before  sunset,  at  Beg^e- 
nraieh,  and  immediately  rode  to  the  Pyramids,  where  we  once 
more  found  Erbkam  and  the  remainder  q£  the  party  safe  and 
flonnd.  They  have  been  diligently  drawing  in  Naga  and  Wadi 
Sofra,  and  the  rich  costume  of  the  kings  and  gods>  as  well  as 
the  representations  belonging  to  these  Ethiopian  temples  in 
general,  devoid  of  style  indeed,  but  ornamental,  look  very 
well  on  paper,  and  wiQ  make  a  splendid  show  in  our  sketch- 
boob.  Much  had  been  done  in  this  spot  also,  and  many 
nmr  tiiiDgs  had  come  to  light  in  clearing  out  the  ant^ 
dnmbera,  which  had  been  full  of  rubbish.  Abeken  thought^ 
etaa  during  ovr  first  visit,  that  he  had  Ibond  the  name  of 
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the  Queen  Kbntaki  (Caijdaob).    Now,  indeed,  we  seethafe 
ike  Shield  is  not  written 


H 


m 


bat 
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which  would  read  Kbktahebi  ;  nevertheless  it  seems  to  xne 
po  have  meant  that  famous  lutme,  and  that  the  question- 
ahle  sign  merely  has  been  changed  by  the  ignorant  scribes. 
The  determinative  signs  ^^  prove,  at  least,  that  it  is 
the  name  of  a  Queen.  The  name  of  Caitdaob  was  known 
even  at  an  earlier  period  as  that  of  a  private  person.  The 
name  of  EBaAiOKES  is  likewise  found,  and  this  also  writtegpi 
sometimes  correctly,  sometimes  with  mistaken  variation. 

We  kindled  Easter  bonfires  on  the  evenings  of  the  sue* 
eeeding  holidays.  Our  tents  are  situated  between  two 
groups  of  Pyramids  in  a  small  hollow  of  the  valley,  which  is 
everywhere  covered  with  dry  tufts  of  a  woody  grass.  We 
lighted  this  all  about  us ;  it  blazed  up  high,  and  flung  the 
whirling  flames  upwards  into  the  dark  starry  night.  The 
spectacle  of  fifty  or  sixty  such  fires  burning  at  once  in  the 
valley  was  beautifid ;  they  threw  a  ghost-Uke  light  on  tlie 
half-crumbled  Pyramids  of  the  old  kings  ranged  on  the  emi-- 
nences  round,  and  on  our  airy  tent-pyramids  rising  in  the 
foreground. 

We  were  surprised  on  the  8th  of  April  by  seeing  a  mag? 
nificent  cavalcade  of  horses  and  camels,  which  appeared 
within  our  camp.  It  was  Osmak  Bet,  who,  as  the  chief  in 
command,  is  leading  back  the  army  of  5000  men  from  Taka» 
The  French  mUitary  surgeon,  Peney,  was  in  his  suite,  besidea 
the  Chief  Sheikh  Ahmed  welled 'Auad.  The  troops  had 
encamped  near  Gabnschle,  one  hour  farther  up  the  river,  and 
were  to  pass  through  Beg'erauieh  in  the  evening.    The  visit 
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to  Our  camp  had,  however,  anothet  object,  which  was  sbon 
difiMsIosed  in  the  course  of  conyersation.  Osman  Bey  was 
desirous  of  making  treasure-diggers  out  of  his  pioneers,  and 
of  ordering  some  battalions  to  come  hither,  to  pull  down  a 
number  of  Pyramids.  The  discovery  of  Ferlini  is  still  re- 
membered by  most  people,  and  has  since  that  time  caused 
the  ruin  of  many  Pyramids.  They  were  also  full  of  it  at 
Chartiun,  and  more  than  one  European,  besides  the  Pascha 
himself,  imagined  they  might  still  find  treasures  there.  I 
constantly  endeavoured  to  prove  to  them  all,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  Ferlini  was  pure  chance,  that  he  had  not  found 
the  gold  rings  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  with  the  mummies, 
where  they  alone  might  reasonably  have  been  searched  for 
with  any  hope  of  success,  but  walled  up  ia  the  stone,  in  which 
place  they  had  been  concealed  by  a  whim  of  the  owner,  I 
endeavoured  to  convince  Osman  Bey  of  this  also,  who  even 
dBtered  me  the  aid  of  his  companies  of  soldiers  to  conduct 
the  work  of  destruction.  I  naturally  declined  this,  though 
perhaps  I  should  have  accepted  it  for  the  sake  of  laying 
open  to  view  the  sepulchral  chambers,  which  necessarily  must 
have  their  entrance  in  front  of  the  Pyramids  in  the  natural 
rock,  had  I  not  feared  that  here  also  we  might  not  arrive  at 
any  brilliant  result,  and  even  if  our  own  expectations  were 
not  so,  yet  those  of  the  credulous  general  might  be  bitterly 
disappointed.  I  succeeded  in  diverting  him  from  his  idea, 
and  thus  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  existing  Pyramids  have 
been  saved.  The  soldiers  have  departed  without  having 
made  war  on  the  Pyramids. 

I  invited  the  three  gentlemen  to  dine  with  us,  which 
placed  the  old  Sheikh  in  some  embarrassment,  for  he  was 
always  trying  to  cut  the  meat  with  the  back  of  his  knife,  till 
at  length  I  myself  laid  aside  the  European  implements,  and 
began  to  eat  in  good  Turkish  fashion ;  my  example  was  soon 
followed  willingly  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  especially  by 
our  excellent  dark-skinned  guest,  who  did  not  fail  to  observe 
my  pbHte  attention*     After  dinner  they  again  mounted 
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ihm  frmnptuoualj-caparuioned  animab,  and  l!he  procsnian 
bastened  towards  tbe  river. 

On  the  9th  of  Apri],  I  sent  Enmke  and  Iboiun  Ags  to 
Ben  Naga,  with  atone-saws,  hammers,  and  vopes^.  fo  tams^ 
port  the  great  altar  tx>  this  spot.  I  mjaelf  rode  with  Jvumt 
to  Gabuachie,  partly  to  return  the  yiidt  of  Oaman  B^,  wte 
had  intended  to  give  the  soldiers  a  day  of  rest  in  our  ncigb- 
honrhood,  partly  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  dii^ 
tingaished  Shedkh  Ahmed,  through  whose  interest  I  hoped 
to  procure  boats  to  carry  us  across  tbe  river,  and  oameiii  fcr 
the  desert  journey  that  we  had  in  prospect.  The  army  had, 
however,  already  decamped,  and  bad  passed  tbe  first  plaeea 
on  tbe  road<  I  therefore  rode  afber  them  with  Juasuf  in  a 
brisk  trot,  and  soon  overtook  tbe  400  Amauts  who  formed 
the  rear.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to  inform  na  how 
fiir  Osman  Bey  was  in  advance.  The  Amauts  are  tiie 
soldiers  most  dreaded  in  tbe  whole  country  for  bmtaltty 
and  cruelty,  who  at  tbe  same  time  are  tr^edwith  mod; 
indulgence  by  their  leaders,  because  they  are  tbe  only, 
troops  who  serve  voluntarily,  and  the  only  foreigners  taken 
into  pay.  It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  since  they  were  sent 
to  the  late  Ahmed  Pascha  by  Mohammed  Ali,  under  an 
officer  who  was  peculiarly  feared,  with  tbe  order,  as  it  is 
said,  to  bring  the  Pascha,  dead  or  alive,  to  Cairo.  The  sud- 
den death  of  tbe  Pascha  at  all  events  released  bim  from  bia 
commission.  The  name  of  that  officer  is  Omar  Aga,  but  be  m- 
known  through  tbe  whole  country  by  the  not  very  flattering 
appellation  of  Tomus  Aga  (Commandant  Cocfaon)  whidi 
was  once  given  him  by  Ibrahim  Pascha,  and  which,  since 
that  time,  be  himself  thinks  it  an  honour  to  bear.  His  own 
attendants,  when  we  overtook  bis  horses  and  baggage,  md 
inquired  aftar  their  master,  called  him  by  this  name.  After 
riding  briskly  for  about  five  or  six  hours  in  tbe  most  op- 
pressive heat,  we  at  length  I'eaehed  tbe  camp  at  the  vfilage 
of  Bftida. 

We  had  by  degrees  gone  more  thanbalf-wiqrtofibhendi. 
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aend  ywee  iqoioed  at  tlie.  iisar  proq)ect  of  fiading  some  ie» 
&ethmeiktf  tJbear  the  exhanstioiL  of  the  hot  ride ;  &r.  we  had- 
alieady  made  up  our  minds  to  fast,  till  our  return  in  tfa# 
emxng,  as  there  was  absolutely  nothing  that  we  could  eat 
isL  tiie  Tiilages  b^ween;  there  was  not  even  milk  to  beliad.  • 
Oamosi  Bey  and  HaMm  Penej  were  as  much  surprised  am 
cUighted  at  my  visit ;  some  bowls  o£  8uri  were  immediately 
Inoaght  for  our  refreshment — a  beverage  which  undergoes  & 
stow  and  troublesome  process  of  preparation^  from  half- 
fetmented  Durra;  it  is  an  agr^able  add,  and,  especially  with 
s^gar,  has  a  most  excellent  and  refreshing  taste.  After  oar 
hieakfast,  I  went  through  the  camp  with  Feney.  The  tents 
wcce  pitched  along  the  river  in  the  most  picturesque  variety 
of  groupSy  on  a  great  space  of  ground  here  and  there  scat- 
tered over  with  trees  and  thicket,  and  completely  sur* 
mnnded  by  it.  An  Egyptian  army,  composed  half  of  blacks 
and  half  of  whites,  most  of  them  in  tatters,  returning  in 
Jb»ed  marches  from  »  depredatoiy  expedition  againBt  the 
poor  natives,  presents,  indeed,  a  very  different  aspect  from 
wduKk  we  are  aecustomed  to  witness  at  home.  Although  the 
intiwidsted  population  of  Taka,  for  the  most  part  innocent 
of  individQal  revolt,  had  already  sent  messengers  to  the 
EHcha^  to  avert  his  vengeance,  and  moreover,  on  the  ap« 
psoach  of  the  troops,  had  not  o^red  the  slightest  resistance, 
nevertheless,  several  hundred  unarmed  men  and  women^  who 
eitfaer  would  not,  cnr  could  not  fly,  were  murdered  by  that 
astoeioua  troop  of  Arn&uts ;  and  Ahmed  Fascha  caused  a 
TiiM^fAftr  of  other  men,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  con- 
ooned  iu  the  iMurrection,  88  they  were  each  led  before  hnn, 
to  be  beheaded  in  front  of  his  tent.  Then,  after  all  the 
oonditions  that  were  imposed  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
heavy  contributions  which  had  been  required  from  them 
vadet  every  variety  of  pretext  had  been  also  correctly  paid, 
tin  Fascha  caused  all  the  Sheikhs  to  assemble  at  once^  as  if 
for  a  fresh  coDf(»*enoe,  but  forthwith  had  them  all  p«t-  in 
fislbni,  together  with  120  other  people,  and  led  away  as 
pnsoMse.    The  young,  sad  stsong  men  wese  to  be  placed 
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among  tbe  troops,  the  women  handed  over  to  tiie  sol&ffraa. 
aLaves;  the  Sheikhs  were  reseired  for  pimishmeni  till  a  lata^ 
daj. 

This  was  the  glorious  history  of  the  Tnrkiah  campaign, 
against  Taka,  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  the  European  9f^ 
witnesses.  Already  twelve  among  the  forly-one  Sheikhs 
who  were  carried  away,  and  were  nearly  sioldng  under  ihe- 
fatigue  of  the  marches,  have  been  shot  on  the  road.  The* 
others  were  exhibited  to  me  singly.  Each  of  them  earned 
before  him  the  stem  of  a  tree  to  thick  as  a  man's  ann,  about, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  which  terminated  in  a  fork,  iato  whidi 
the  neck  was  fixed.  The  prongs  of  the  fork  were  bound 
together  by  a  cross-piece  of  wood,  fiistened  with  a  strap.. 
Some  of  their  hands,  also,  were  tied  fast  to  the  handle  of  the 
fork,  and  in  this  condition  they  remain  day  and  night.. 
During  the  march,  the  soldier  who  is  specially  appointed  to 
overlook  the  prisoner,  carries  the  end  of  the  pole  t  in  iiie 
night  most  of  them  have  their  feet  also  pinioned  togetiber. 
All  of  them  had  had  their  black  curls  shaven  off.  The 
Sheikhs  alone  still  wore  their  large  head-dress  of  braids  or 
curls.  Most  of  them  looked  very  depressed  and  nuserable; 
they  had  been  the  most  distinguished  of  their  nation,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  by  those  they  com- 
manded, with  the  greatest  reverence.  They  almost  idl  spoke 
Arabic,  beside  their  own  language,  and  mentioned  to  me  the 
tribes  to  which  they  severally  belonged.  But  the  most  distin- 
guished of  all  of  them  was  a  Fakir,  who  was  held  saered ; 
his  word  had  been  regarded  like  that  of  a  prophet  through 
out  the  whole  land,  and,  by  his  oracular  sayings  and  ex- 
hortations,  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  the 
whole  revolution.  He  was  csQled  Sheikh  Musi.  sl  Faxxs, 
and  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Mitkenabs.  I  found  him  an  dd» 
blind,  broken-down,  hoary  man,  with  a  few  snow-white 
hairs ;  his  body  was  already  more  like  a  skeleton ;  he  ^wwa 
obliged  to  be  raised  up  by  others,  and  was  scarcely  able  to 
hear  and  answer  the  questions  which  were  addressed  to  him. 
Tfia  little,  ahrivelled  fisu^e,  was  incapable  of  any  neiw*  ok* 
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premmL  coxTesponding  to  tlie  present  circumatancea.  Se 
lodged  forwards  with  a  fixed  and  indifferent  stare,  and  I  was' 
mrprised  how  such  a  shadow  could  have  still  exercised  so 
amebf  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  to 
exxAtB  ft  revolution.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  both  in 
l^gypt  and  everywhere  about  here,  blind  people  have  an 
especial  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  are  held  in  great  re* 
spect  as  Prophets. 

After  breakfast  I  had  one  of  the  captured  Sheikhs,  Mo- 
hammed welled  Hammed,  brought  to  the  tent  of  Osman, 
that  I  might  question  him  about  his  language,  of  which  I 
'  was  still  perfectly  ignorant.  He  was  an  intelligent,  well- 
spoken  man,  who  at  once  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  I  readily  granted  him,  to  relate  his  history  to  Osman 
Bey  and  Sheikh  Ahmed,  and  to  assure  them  of  his  innocence 
of  the  revolutionary  events.  He  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Halekca,  from  the  village  of  Eassala.  I  made  him  give 
me  the  lists  of  the  forty-one  Sheikhs  and  their  tribes,  and 
had  them  written  down.  Six  tribes  had  taken  part  in  the 
insurrection — ^the  Mitkenli,b,  Halenka,  KelMi,  Mohammedtn, 
Siib'eh,  Sikuld^b,  and  Hadenduwa  (plur.  from  Henduwa). 

All  the  tribes  of  Taka  speak  the  same  language ;  but  only 
a  few  of  them  also  understand  the  Arabic.  I  suspect  that  it 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Biscb&ri  tribes.  It  has  many,  and 
well-distributed  vowels,  and  is  very  euphonous,  as  it  is  with- 
out the  hard  guttural  sound  of  the  Arabs.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  a  peculiar  alphabetical  letter,  which  to  our  ear 
seems  to  stand  between  r,  Z,  and  d;  &  cerebral  J,  which,  like 
the  Sanscrit,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  back  the  point  of 
the  tongue  upwards. 

After  our  examination  of  the  Sheikh  it  had  become  too 
late  to  set  out  again ;  night  would  have  overtaken  me,  and 
especially  on  camel-back,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous branches  of  the  thorny  trees.  I  therefore  complied 
with  the  invitation  to  spend  the  night  in  the  camp,  till  the 
rising  of  the  moon ;  Osman  Bey  would  then  at  the  same 
time'  start  m  the  opposite  direction  with  the  army.    A 
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wWe  Aoejf  was  roasted  an  the  sj^t^  wlaA  «e  nt  wttfa  a. 
kmiy  appetite.  ^ 

I  laamt  from  Osman  Bey  about  many  intenestiiDig  coateniB 
of  the  most  aoiithem  provinceB,  as  for  the  hat  sizteen  yean 
he  has  been  living  here  in  the  sooth,  and  has  an  accnratei. 
kliiowledge  of  the  ooimfery,  to  the  extreme  limite  of  Mo«^ 
haaoLined  Ali's  goTemxaent.  It  is  sttll  the  custom  in  Fazoql 
to  hang  a  king  who  is  no  longer  beloved^  which  occurred 
only  a  few  years  ago  to  the  Either  of  the  preient  reigning 
monarch.  His  relatives  and  ministers  assemble  roond  him, 
and  announoe  to  him  that  as  he  no  longer  pleases  the  men 
and  women  of  the  country,  the  oxen,  asses,  and  fowlsy  Ae., 
Ac.f  but  is  detested  by  all,  it  is  better  that  he  should  dift, 
Ooee  upon  a  time,  when  a  king  did  not  wish  to  sobmsb  to 
this  practice,  his  own  wife  and  mother  made  the  nnost  press- 
ing remoiMtrances  to  him,  not  to  load  himself  with,  still 
groator  disgrace,  upon  which  he  yielded  to  his  &tBu  Dio^ 
doms  narrates  exactly  the  same  resignation  to  death  in  tiioae 
who  in  l^hiopia  were  to  die  by  judicial  verdict;  a  peraon 
^o  had  been  condemned,  and  who  had  at  first  intended  to 
save  himself  by  flight,  had  nevertheleas  allowed  himself  to 
be  strangled  without  resistance  by  his  md^her,  wdio  had 
obstructed  him  in  Ins  design.  Osman  Bey  has  only  lately, 
he  assures  me  himself,  abolished  the  custom  liieere  of  bni^^g 
M  people  alive,  when  they  become  feeble.  A  pit  used  to>be 
dug  and  a  horizontal  passage  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  bo^ 
laid  within,  like  that  of  a  dead  person,  firmly  swathed  in 
doihs ;  by  his  side  they  placed  a  bowl  with  mensa^  fermented 
I>inTa  water,  a  pipe,  and  a  hoe,  to  cultivate  the  land;  also, 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  one  or  two  ounoea 
of  gold,  to  pay  the  ferryman  who  must  convey  the  deceaaed 
aoroas  the  great  river  which  flows  between  heaven  and  IielL 
3?he  entrance  is  then  filled  up  with  ;rubbish*  Indeed,  ac«» 
cording  to  Osman,  the  whole  legend  of  Charon,  even  with  a; 
Cerberus,  appears  still  to  exist  here. 

This  custom  of  buryuig  old  peo|de  albm  also  eziistSj^as  I 
afterwards  hcard^  among  the  negro  tribes  to  the  sentfe  of 
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KofMfira.  Ikralids  and  cri|>ple8,  those  especiaDy  wlio  liAve 
aarinfecMonB  malady,  are  there  also  put  to  death  in  a  similar 
manner.  l%e  fiunilj  complains  to  the  sick  man,  that  be^ 
eainse  of  him,  no  one  will  come  near  them  any  longer ;  that 
he  himself  is  wretched,  and  death  would  be  only  a  gain  fo:^ 
Urn;  that  he  would  again  find  his  relations  in  the  othei* 
world,  and  would  be  in  health  and  happiness  there.  They 
chsrge  him  with  kind  messages  to  all  the  deceased,  and  then 
bury  him  either  as  they  do  in  Eazoql,  or  standing  upright  in 
ap^.  Besides  merisa,  bread,  a  hoe,  and  a  pipe,  he  is  there 
giren  a  sword  and  two  pairs  of  sandals,  for  the  deceased 
Etc  in  the  other  world  just  as  they  do  here  on  eaarth,  only 
m  greater  happiness. 

The  dead  are  buried  with  loud  lamentations,  while  their 
actions  and  good  qualities  are  extolled.  Nothing  is  there 
known  of  a  riyer  and  ferryman  of  the  lower  world,  but  they 
are  acquainted  with  the  old  Mohammedan  legend  of  the 
invisible  angel  Asrael,  or  as  he  was  here  called  Osraln.  He 
JB  commissioned  by  God,  as  they  say,  to  receive  the  souk  of 
iSte  dead,  and  to  conduct  the  good  to  the  place  of  reward, 
the  bad  to  that  of  punishment.  He  dwells  upon  a  tree,  el 
SSgerttt  I&hana  (the  Tree  of  Completion),  which  has  as 
many  leaves  as  there  are  living  men.  There  is  a  name  upon 
drrery  leaf,  and  a  new  one  grows  whenever  a  child  is  bom. 
iP  any  one  sickens,  his  leaf  fades,  and  should  he  die,  Osrain 
bireakB  it  off.  In  former  times  he  used  to  come  in  a  visible 
form  to  those  whom  he  was  going  to  carry  away  from  the 
earth,  and  thereby  put  them  in  a  great  fright.  Since  the 
iaj%  of  the  Prophet  he  has  been  invisible,  for  when  he  oame 
Iki^lbtch  the  soul  of  Mohammed,  the  latter  told  him  ^at  it 
-WW  not  good  that  he  should  terrify  mankind  by  his  visible 
^peaiance ;  they  might  then  easily  die  of  fright  wi^iout 
li^^  previously  prayed;  for  he  himself  although  very 
dourageous,  and  a  man  of  enlarged  mind,  had  been  terrified 
1)^  his  appearance.  The  Prophet,  therefore,  prayed  to  Ood 
he  would  make  Onraftn  invisible,  and  the  pmyer  was 
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Oarnan  Bey  told  me  that  among  some  other  tribM  iir 
Faxoqly  the  kmg  was  obliged  to  admiiuster  justice  dailj  1^ 
neath  a  ceFtain  tree.  If  on  account  of  sickness,  or  from  any 
other  mishap,  which  renders  him  unfit,  he  does  not  make  bis 
appearance  for  three  whole  days,  he  is  hung  up.  Two  nufiorfir 
are  placed  in  the  noose,  and  when  this  is  drawn  tight,  they 
cut  the  throat  across. 

The  meaning  of  another  of  their  customs  is  quite  obseuie. 
At  a  certain  time  of  the  year  they  have  a  kind  of  car-' 
nival,  where  every  one  does  what  he  Hkes  best.  Four  minis* 
ters  of  the  king  then  bear  him  on  an  anqareb  out  of  his 
house  to  an  open  space  of  ground ;  a  dog  is  fastened  by  a  long 
cord  to  one  of  the  feet  of  the  anqareb.  The  whole  popula- 
tion collects  round  the  place,  streaming  in  on  eveiy  side. 
They  then  throw  darts  and  stones  at  the  dog,  till  he  is  killed, 
after  which  the  king  is  again  borne  into  his  house. 

Amidst  these  and  other  tales  and  accounts  of  those  tnhe&f 
which  were  besides  confirmed  by  the  old  Chief  Sheikh  Ahmed, 
we  feasted  on  the  roasted  sheep  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  the  tent.  Night  was  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  near 
and  distant  camp-fires,  with  the  people  busy  around  them) 
either  squatting  about,  or  walking  up  and  down  between 
groups  of  trees,  had  an  extremely  picturesque  and  unique 
efiect.  Ghradually  they  all  became  extinguished,  with  the 
exception  of  the  watch-fire;  the  poor  prisoners  scattered 
here  and  there,  had  their  legs  fastened  still  more  tightly 
together,  and  it  became  quieter  in  the  camp. 

Osman  Bey  is  a  strong,  cheerful  man,  with  natural  man* 
ners,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strict  and  valued  officer.  He 
promised  to  give  me  a  slight  proof  of  the  discipline  and  good 
order  among  his  soldiers,  whose  external  appearance  did  not 
prejudice  me  very  much  in  their  favour  by  an  unexpected 
reveille.  I  was  sleeping  on  an  anqareb  in  the  open  tent, 
covered  with  a  soldier's  cloak.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  was  awoke  by  a  slight  noise ;  Osman  Bey,  who  lay 
beside  me  on  the  ground,  got  up,  and  ordered  the  nearest 
drmnmer  of  the  chief  watch  to  beat  the  reveille.    He  made 
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alew,'Bhort,  interrapted  beats  of  the  dram,  quickly  sinking 
ag/ia  into  silenoe.  These  were  immediately  repeated  at  the 
post  of  tiie  next  regiment,  then  at  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  in 
various,  always  more  distant,  positions  of  the  camp ;  and  sud- 
deidy  the  whole  mass  of  5000  men  rose  up  and  stood  to  their 
SRiui.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a  soft  whispering  and  rust- 
ling of  the  soldiers,  who  were  rousing  each  other,  and  the  faint 
ehokk  of  the  weapons,  which  were  cautiously  separated  from 
one  another.  I  went  through  the  camp  with  Dr.  Feney, 
who  came  across  to  me  firom  the  adjoining  tent,  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes  we  found  the  whole  army  under  arms,  arranged 
in  ranks,  the  officers  marching  up  and  down  in  front.  On 
our  return,  after  we  had  related  to  Osman  Bey  the  wonder- 
fully punctual  execution  of  his  commands,  he  allowed  the 
soldiers  to  separate  again,  and  did  not  give  the  signal  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  before  four  o'clock.  That  pro- 
duoed  a  very  different  effect :  all  were  quickly  in  movement 
and  activity ;  the  abominable  gurgling  and  miserable  roar- 
ing of  the  camels  was  heard  above  everything  during  the 
packing  up ;  the  tents  were  taken  down,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  the  army  marched  southwards  with  pipe  and  drum. 
I  started  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  early  morning 
with  the  bright  moonlight  was  veiy  refreshing ;  the  birds 
awoke  with  the  dawn  of  day,  a  cool  wind  rose,  and  we  trotted 
q[uickly  through  the  thorny  sont-trees.  Soon  after  sunrise 
we  met  a  magnificent  procession  of  well-dressed  men,  and 
attendants,  on  camels  and  asses.  It  was  the  King  MahmM 
welled  Schauisch,  whose  father,  the  warlike  Schauisch,  King 
of  the  Schaiqies,  is  well  known  in  the  conquering  expedition 
of  Ismael  Fascha,  to  whom  he  did  not  submit  for  a  long 
iime,  and  at  whose  house  inHellet  e'  SolimHn,  near  Messele* 
lAleh,  we  had  stopped  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had  gone  with 
Ahmed  Fascha  Menekle  to  Taka,  and  followed  the  army  to 
Halfaj^  where  he  now  usually  resides.  About  half-past  nine 
we  again  reached  the  Fyramids.  My  camel,  a  young  one, 
and  very  difficult  to  manage,  shortly  before,  took  iHght  in  the 
plain,  and  ran  round  in  a  circle  with  me  as  if  it  was  mad;  at 
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length,  stmnbling  over  a  tall  bimcli  of  gras»y  it  fell  oa  .oiie 
knee,  and  hurled  me  far  over  its  head,  happily  without  doing 
me  any  BeriouB  iojuiy. 

On  my  return  I  occupied  myself,  without  interruptioii, 
with  the  Pyramids  and  their  inscriptiana.  I  had  Bsreral 
more  chambers  excavated,  and  made  an  exact  description  of 
each  individual  Pyramid.  Altogether,  I  have  found  about 
thirty  differ^it  names  of  Ethiopian  kings  and  queens.  I 
have  certainly  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  them  into  any 
chronological  order,  but  from  a  comparison  of  the  differeoit 
inscriptions,  I  have  learnt  much  about  the  manner  of  the  sue* 
cession,  and  form  of  government.  The  King  of  Meboe  (whose 
name  in  one  of  the  most  southern  Pjrramids  is  written  Ms&iT, 
or  MxBiiA,)  was  at  the  same  time  first  Priest  of  Ammon;  if 
his  consort  survived  him,  she  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  male  heirs  to  the  throne  only  took  the  second 
place  beside  her ;  if  the  reverse  happened,  the  sen,  as  it 
appears,  succeeded,  who,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
bore  the  roval  shields  and  titles,  and  was  second  Priest  of 
Ammon.  Tbus  we  stiU  see  here  the  domination  of  the 
priests,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  which  is  even  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  Pyramids  show  that,  at  the  period 
of  their  erection,  the  hieroglyphic  writing  was  no  logger 
perfectly  understood,  and  that  the  hieroglyphic  signs  were 
often  only  added  as  a  customary  ornament,  without  wishing  to 
express  anything  by  them.  Even  the  kings'  names  are 
thereby  rendered  uncertain,  and  this  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented me  from  recognising  the  three  royal  personages  who 
built  the  chief  temples  in  Naga,  Ben  Naga,  and  in  Wadi 
TemSd,  and  who  undoubtedly  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  the  Meroitic  Monarchy.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the  Pyramids  with  Eoman  arched  ante-chamberSi 
in  the  brick-work  of  which  Ferlini  found  the  treasure  con* 
cealed,  in  spite  of  slight  alterations  in  the  name,  belonged  to 
the  same  mighty  and  warlike  queen  who  appears  in  Magia 
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with  her  lich  decorations,  «ad  her  pomied  nails  ahnoitt  an 
indi  long.  Bj  the  cireumBtance  of  fcheir  haying  belonged  to 
a  well-known,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  greatest  of  all  the  queens 
of  Mcroe,  who  built  almost  all  the  temples  still  in  toh»able 
preserration  on  the  island,  Ferlini's  jewels  become  infinitd^ 
nore  yalnable  for  the  lubtory  of  Ethiopian  art,  in  whii^ 
they  now  ooenpy  a  fixed  position.  The  purchase  of  thaifc 
lemsrkable  discoTeiy  is  a  most  important  acquisition  to  our 
muBeam. 

An  JEihiopianriemotie  writing  was  more  in  use  at  that 
period,  and  more  generallj  understood  than  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  similar  to  the  Egyptian-demotic  in  its  characters, 
aliliough  consisting  of  a  yery  limited  alphabet  of  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  signs.  The  writing,  like  the  latter,  is 
read  from  right  to  left,  but  is  distinguished  by  a  constant 
separation  of  the  words  by  two  strongly-marked  points.  I 
have  already  found  six-and-twenty  similar  demotic  inscrip- 
tions ;  some  of  them  on  steles  and  libation-tablets ;  some  of 
them  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  Pyramids,  over  the  persons 
betenging  to  the  processions,  who  usually  go  to  meet  the 
deceased  king  with  palm-branches;  some  of  them  on  the 
smootii  surbces  of  the  Pyramids ;  and  indeed  always  in  such 
a  state,  that  they  are  clearly  proved  to  have  belonged  oii- 
gimdfy  to  the  representations,  and  not  to  have  been  added  at 
a  kter  period.  On  a  closer  examinaticm  of  this  writing,  it 
wM  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  decipher,  and  we  should  then 
obtain  the  first  certain  sounds  of  the  Ethiopian  language 
iB^ken  here  at  that  period,  and  could  decide  on  its  trae 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  language,  while  the  almost  pexfeet 
agreement  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Eg3rptian  hierogly- 
phdcs  have  hitherto  yielded  no  conclusive  evidence  that  thefe 
18  an  equal  accordance  between  the  two  languages.  It  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  and  with  respect  to  the  later  Meroitic  period 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  hieroglyphics,  as  the  sacred 
'monumental  writing,  were  adopted  from  Ijgypt  vrithont  altera- 
tion, but  also  wiiihout  being  perfectly  understood.  The  few 
.  rigae  wUcb  ooiistftnlfy  recur,  pro ve  that  tiie  Edii0pian<4emelic 
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writing  is  purely  alphabetic,  which  must  Tory  much  fadlftAte 
the  deciphering  of  it.  The  separation  in  the  words  has  per- 
haps been  borrowed  from  the  Boman  writing.  But  i^ 
analogy  with  the  Egyptian  development  of  writing  went  still 
farther;  for  next  to  this  Ethiopian-demotic  writing  there  is 
an  Eihioptan-Qreehy  at  a  later  period,  which  may  be  per- 
fectly compared  with  the  Coptic^  and  it  has  boirowed  certain 
letters  directly  from  it.  It  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Soba,  and  in  some  others  on  the  walls  of  the  temple-ruins  of 
Wadi  e'  Sofra.  We  have  therefore  now,  as  in  the  case  in 
Egypt,  two  modes  of  writing,  which  no  doubt  sprang  up  one 
after  the  other,  and  really  contain  the  actual  Ethiopian  dialect 
of  the  country.  It  is  now  usual  to  call  the  ancient  Abys- 
sinian Qeei  language  the  Ethiopian,  which,  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Semetic  language  that  has  immigrated  from 
Arabia,  has  only  a  local,  but  no  ethnographic  claim  on  our 
attention.  A  Geez  inscription,  which  I  have  found  in  the 
chamber  of  a  Pyramid,  has  evidently  been  written  down  at  a 
later  period. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  obtain  many  important  results  from 
studying  the  native  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  present  living 
languages.  The  Ethiopian  name  comprehended  much  that 
was  dissimilar  among  the  ancients.  The  ancient  population 
of  the  whole  Nile  valley  as  far  as  Ghartibn,  and  perhaps, 
also,  along  the  Blue  Biver,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  the  desert 
to  the  6ast  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Abyssinian  nations,  were  in 
former  times  probably  more  distinctly  separated  from  the 
Negroes  than  now,  and  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  race.  The 
Ethiopians  of  Meroe  (according  to  Herodotus,  the  parent- 
state  of  all  Ethiopia)  were  a  red-brown  people,  similar  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  darker,  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  The 
monuments  also  prove  this,  on  which  I  have  more  than  once 
found  the  red  colour  of  the  skin  in  the  kings  and  queens  pre- 
served. In  Egypt,  especially  in  the  Old  Monarchy,  before 
the  mixture  with  the  Ethiopian  race,  at  the  period  of  the 
Hyksos,  the  women  were  always  painted  yellow;  and  the 
Egyptian  women  even  now,  who  are  blanched  in  the  harem. 
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ine  to  the  Sftme  colour.    But  red  rotten  appear  «?e& 


lifter  the  18tli  Dynastj,  and  the  Ethiopian  women  were 
l^waya  so  represented.  It  appears  that  much  Ethiopiaa 
Upod  is  minted  with  the  nation  of  the  so-called  Barlbras, 
fio  widely  distributed  at  the  present  day,  and  this  perhaps 
will  also  one  day  appear  stiU  more  distinctly  from  their  Lai- 
guage.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  ancient  iV«^9t,  and  has  been 
etiU  retained  in  somewhat  distant  regions  to  the  south-west 
xmder  this  name;  for  the  Nuba  languages  in  and  round 
£ordofan,  as  can  be  proved,  are  partly  related  to  the  Berber 
language.  I  have  also  found  indications  in  the  local  names 
that  this  last,  which  is  only  now  spoken  from  Assuan  to  Dar 
Schaiqieh,  south  of  Dongola,  in  the  Nile  yalley,  predomi- 
nated for  a  long  while  also  in  the  province  of  Berber,  and 
still  higher  up. 

MjLBiroA,  Daitqeleh,  and  b'  Sub,  are  close  to  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Meroe,  and  are  situated  along  the  river  from 
south  to  north ;  all  three  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  BEOE&A.UIEH,  so  that  we  scarcely  ever  hear  anything  but 
ibis  last  name  mentioned.  Five  minutes  to  the  north  of 
e*  Stir  lies  the  village  of  Qala,  and  ten  minutes  farther  on 
El  GuSs,  both  of  which  are  comprehended  und^  the  name  of 
Ghabine.  One  hour  down  the  river  there  are  two  other 
villages,  not  far  apart,  called  Mabttoa,  which  were  deserted 
even  before  the  conquest  of  the  country ;  and  still  more  to 
the  Xiorth,  close  to  the  Omar^lb  Mountains,  which  project 
towards  the  river  on  the  eastern  bank,  there  is  a  third  village 
called  GsBJBL  (mountain  village)  inhabited  only  by  Fukaras. 
Cailliaud  knew  only  the  most  southern  of  the  three  Mabuoas, 
situated  near  the  largest  temple-ruins.  He  was  struck  by 
the  name,  on  account  of  its  similarity  with  that  of  Meroe. 
The  similarity  becomes  still  more  evident  when  it  is  known, 
that  the  real  name  is  Mabit,  since  -oa  is  only  the  tiniverisal 
termination  to  names,  and  is  always  either  added  or  omitted, 
according  to  the  grammatical  combination,  for  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  root  of  the  word.  In  the  dialect  of  Kenus  and 
Dongola  this  termination  is  -oi;  in  the  dialect  of  Mahass 
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Bomea  of  the  upper  omatries  with  one  of  awe  Berber  eerTeKte, 
I  karuli  tliflt  in  one  dialect  tnsro  or  marSpi^  in  the  oUnr 
maru  or  moHl^^  means  ^mouzide  of  Tnki%"  ^detteajied 
iefflpks ;"  tboiy  for  example,  the  ruiiis  of  aacieiit  Syone^  ot 
thOBe  oa  ike  iila&d  of  Phite,  are  celled  eiei^j^  Tliere>  k 
eaeilier  Berber  word  ^iie  distinct  fhmi  tint,  mdrua^  mhUk 
is  aiso  prononnaed  mdrmm,  by  whieli  all  white  ifftakif^  iM^ 
e^met,  are  designated;  aa,  for  exanple,  snoh  a  rock  as  amom 
in  ^e  neighbonrbood  ef  Assiian,  on  the  eastern  side  of  te 
Mile,  at  the  tillage  of  El  Oectret.  Bjr  this  it  k  evident  tlMt 
the  apeOatMn  Marftga  hea  nothing  to  do  irith  the  name  ef 
Mevoe,  as  a  town  woidd  not  be  called  when  first  foonded  **M^ 
eitjr.'*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  ef  M^tya,  M^aut  (la 
German,  Wieissenfels,  white  rock),  would  be  verjr  appeoprieie 
far  a  town,  if  its  local  positien  gave  ooeaeioii  to  it,  as  at 
Ifonnt  Borkal,  bat  wiik&>  igain,  i«  net  reaQy  the  ease  liefe. 


ETTEEXnt. 


Auam  did  not  rotmni.  &om  his  expedition  to  Bea  Hags 
befove  the  23rd  instant.  He  brought  the  altar  h^w,  ear  a 
boat,  in  sixteen  Uoehsi  AH  the  stMies  taken  together,  whirfi 
we  lanst  ewnj  along  witSi  us  on  the  dMcnlt  journey  d  m 
or  aewsn  days  across  the  desert,  fbrm  a  load  fcnr  about  twenlf 
camels^  so  that  "our  tndn  wiM  be  consideral^y  longer  than 
before^  Unfortunately,  on  aoeottnt  of  the  difficulty  of  ttie 
means  of  traneport,  we  hate  been  unable  to  take  anythiaig 
sway  with  «8  firom  Naoa  in  the  desert,  exeept  a  Bemen  an* 
aoripticny  mentioned  abote^  and  a  great  Chm  MkM^ 
peealiBrfy  ear^.  Some  very  strange  sepresentatione  ane  te* 
beaeeiL  there ;  among  others,  a  figure  sitting  f^nHmttf^^  m 
orown  of  rays  cun^  the  floating  hsfh*,  the  left  arm  ratsedi«i4^ 
niglit  aagls^  and  the  too'^fiEnger  and  middie-flnger  ef  thehaai^ 
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fltetcfaaaig;  upwanda^  as  is  mfu^senM  in  tbe.  oH  BjESvldiie 
figures  of  Christ.  The  right  hand  holds  a  long  staff  reafeing 
€fa  the  ground,  as  Joha  the  Baptist  usually  holds  it.  This 
£g|ire  is  totally  dtfihrent  from  the  I^jptiaii  representittioiMi, 
and  no  doubt  is  borrowed  elsewhere,  as  well  as  anotSiar  god 
wIk^  frequenikly  appeaxs,  also  represented  frontwise^  witb  a 
liehlj  curling  beard ;  he  might  at  first  sight  be  coaipaMd  to 
a  Jupiter,  OB  Serapis,  in  bearing  and  appearanee.  ISie  mngkoBe 
of  the  religi(»i8  had  made  great  progress  at  that  period,  em* 
dantly  of  very  late  diate,  aud  it  woidd  not  airprise  me  if  it 
should  be  proved  by  later  researdhes  that,  the  Ethfiopiaii  kings 
had  adop<^  Cl^t  and  Jupiter  also,  amoog  tbfior  Tadans 
kinds  of  gjods.  The  god  with  the  three  or  imt  liana'  heads 
ia  probably  not  a  native  invention,  but  obtaiiiod&oin  aowe 
other  quarter. 

On  the  25th  we  crossed  the  Nile  in  boats,  in  order  io  set 
omt  on  the  left  bank,  on  our  road  across  the  dcoeit  to  Ghabel 
Barkal.  There  seemed  to  be  difficulties  again  about  pro* 
earing^  cam^,  but  my  threat,  that  if  they  would  not  eome 
to  a  private  agreement  I  should,  on  the  ground  of  my  Firmaa, 
settle  the  matter^  not  with  the  Sheikh  but  with  the  Gtiveni- 
ment,  had  such  a  rapid  effect,  that,  even  the  following  ikiom* 
i^g,  we  were  enabled  to  set  out  with  eighty  camels  from  GWis 
B«rri  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  across  the  desert. 

Here,  in  EieH,  I  had  again  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a 
fimesal  ceremony — this  time,  for  a  deoeased  FeUaii — for 
which  purpose  about  two  hundred  pec^ple  had  oolleeted,  iiae 
men  s^arate  &om  the  women.  The  men  were  seated  two 
and  two  opposite,  embracing  each  otiiev ;  tht^  laid  their 
hieads  on  their  shoulders,  raised  them  up  again,  beat>  them?- 
selves,  dapped  their  hands,  and  wept  aa  much  aa  they  wene 
aUe.  The  women  moaned,  sang  songs  of  lameniiation, 
fltrewed  themselves  with  ashes,  walked  about  in  procesaion, 
and  threw  tiiemselves  on  the  ground;  everything,  very 
similar  to>  what,  we  saw  in  Wed  Medineh,  e&eept  tlmb  their 
daaee  more  resembled^  in  its  violent  movement^,  that  of  tbe 
DewisheaM   The  remainder  of  ijai^  inhabitsiite  at  £eli  aat 
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round  in  groups  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  sighing  and 
lamenting,  with  their  heads  bent  down. 

As  we  were  obliged  to  wait  for  the  camels,  I  once  more 
crossed  ovhv  to  Beg'erauieh,  to  search  for  certain  ruins,  which 
were  said  to  be  situated  somewhat  more  to  the  north.  Starting 
from  El  Gites,  I  arrived  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  upon 
my  ass,  at  the  two  villages  of  Mar&ga,  not  far  removed  from 
each  other.  To  the  eastward  of  the  first,  on  the  low 
eminences  running  along  in  that  direction,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  mounds  of  tombs,  which  from  a  little  distance  looked 
like  a  group  of  Pyramids  standuig  out  from  the  sky.  The 
elevation  turns  backwards,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  towards 
the  south,  and  is  covered  with  these  circular-tbrown-up 
mounds,  composed  of  black  desert  stone ;  standing  on  a  laicge 
mound  in  the  centre  I  counted  fifty-six  of  them. 

Five  minutes  &rther  on  in  the  desert  there  is  a  second 
group  of  similar  mounds,  twenty-one  in  number ;  but  many 
others  lie  near  it,  scattered  on  single  small  pieces  of  ground. 
Situated  in  a  still  lower  position,  and  even  within  the  limit  of 
the  thicket,  I  discovered  a  third  group,  to  the  south  of  the 
two  former  ones,  containing  about  forty  tombs,  in  some  of 
which  we  could  still  clearly  recognise  their  original  square 
form.  The  tomb  in  best  preservation  was  between  15  and 
18  feet  wide  on  every  side;  like  many  others,  it  had  been 
excavated  in  the  centre,  and  had  been  filled  up  with  mud 
deposited  by  the  rain,  in  which  a  tree  was  growing ;  a  great 
square  wall  of  24  paces  enclosing  it  on  every  side,  was  still 
remaining  of  another  tomb,  the  lowest  layers  were  built  up 
solidly  of  small  black  stones,  and  a  mound  seemed  to  have 
been  erected  within,  but  not  in  the  centre.  Another  still 
stronger  circumvallation,  in  good  preservation,  was  not  much 
smaller  in  circumference,  but  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  a  Pyramid.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  df 
an  ^actual  casing.  The  mounds  continued  still  more  to  the' 
south  amidst  the  thicket,  and  altogether  there  might  be' 
about  two  hundred  which  could  be  distinguished.  Perhaps, 
also,  they  continue  still  iSlrther  on  the  hotd&r  of  the  desert, 
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in  tbe  direction  of  Meroe,  whither  I  would  have  ridden  back 
had  I  not  sent  the  boat  too  far  down  the  river,  in  quest  of 
which  I  now  was  obliged  to  hadten.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  this  was  the  actual  cemetery  of  Meroe,  and  that  pyra- 
midal, or,  in  default  of  smooth  sides,  conical  mounds  of  stones, 
were  the  usual  forms  of  the  tombs,  even  of  private  indi- 
viduals,  at  that  period. 


LETTER  XXn. 

Barkd^  the  91ft  May,  1844. 

The  desert  of  Gilif,  which  we  traversed  on  our  road 
hither,  to  cut  off  the  great  eastern  bend  of  the  Nile,  derives 
its  name  from  the  principal  mountain  range  which  lies  in  the 
centre  of  it.  On  the  maps  it  is  confounded  with  the  desert 
BahiudA.,  which  bounds  it  to  the  south-east,  and  across 
which  runs  the  road  &om  Cbartiim  to  Ambuk61  and  Barkal. 
Our  direction  was  first  due  east  as  far  as  a  well,  afterwards  to 
the  north-west,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Gilif  range  to  the 
great  Wadi  Abu  D6m',  which  then  led  us  across  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  western  bend  of  the  Nile. 

The  general  character  of  the  country  here,  is  not  so  much 
that  of  a  desert  as  between  Korusko  and  Abu  Hammed,  but 
more  that  of  a  sandy  steppe.  It  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  with  Gesch  (tufts  of  reed-grass),  and  not  unfire- 
quently  with  low  trees,  chiefly  Sont-trees.  The  rains  which 
fall  here  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  have  deposited  con- 
siderable masses  of  eafth  on  the  low  grounds,  which  might  be 
profitably  cultivated,  and  this  is  sometimes  traversed,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  fo>ir  feet,  by  torrents  occasioned  by  the 
rain.  The  soil  is  yellow,  and  composed  of  a  clayey  sand.  The 
roek  forming  the  subsoil,  and  the  whole  of  the  mountains, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lofty  Gilif  range,  is  a  sandstone. 
The  ground  is  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  hard, 
black  blocks  of  sandstone,  the  road  is  generally  uneven,  and 
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vndnlflHng.  Nmneimra  gazelles,  and  linage  wUfae  anMopoi 
with  only  a  brown  Btripe  down  tbeir  backs,  are  to  be  fottad 
on  these  plabis,  which  are  also  freqaented  in  the  rainy  seaseA 
by  faerds  of  caxnela  and  of  goats,  on  account  of  the  plentiAd 
supply  of  paatvre. 

On  tiie  29th  April  we  left  the  rirer,  bnt,  as  is  very  custo- 
mary in  caravaDS  of  any  considerable  size,  this  w^as  only  s 
first  start — a  trial  of  our  travelling  powers,  such  as  birds  of 
passage  make  before  their  long  migration.  We  had  only 
been  two  hours  on  the  road  when  the  guide  allowed  the 
restless  swarm  to  encamp  again,  just  beyond  Qos  Bitbbi,  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river ;  the  camel-drivers  were  with- 
out l^tr  provisions;  some  single  beasts  were  still  procured, 
othsrs  were  exchanged.  It  was  not  before  the  following  day 
at  twdre  o^clodc  that  we  got  into  perfect  order  and  ia  ftSl 
mardi.  We  spent  the  night  in  the  WiJ>i  Abu  HAiocsn,  at 
which  point  Gbbel  Omabda  was  on  our  right  hand. 

The  third  day  we  started  very  early ;  passed  G-ebbl  Qim^ 
HAKA,  and  arrived  at  the  well  of  Abu  Tleh,  which  took  us  test 
to  the  east,  and  detained  us  several  hours  after  mid-day. 
From  this  point  we  were  seven  hours  traversing  a  wide  plain, 
and  encamped  about  ten  at  night  near  Gibel  Sebqev.  The 
2nd  May,  after  proceeding  four  hours,  we  reached  a  distfiii 
weE  supplied  with  trees,  to  the  right  of  Gebbl  Nvbf,  the 
**  Moontain  of  the  Half,"  which  is  situated  half-way  betweeli 
the  well  of  Abu  Tl^k  and  Oaqedul,  aa  on  all  these  joumeyB 
the  weUs  are  ^e  real  indicates  of  the  honr  ia  the  desart- 
doek. 

The  Arabs  from  the  district  of  G^s  Buzri,  who  are  eor 
guides^  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  ' Auadieh ;  they  are  wit 
neaidy  as  respectable  as  the  Ababde  Arabs,  have  a  rapid  wid 
indistinct  mode  of  speech,  and  altogebher  seem  to  have  vwy 
little  capacity.  They  may  have  already  intermingled  nmA 
witih  the  Fellahin  of  the  country,  who  here  call  tiiemsefawi 
Qaleib,  Homerl^b,  Gaalin.  There  are  also  some  Sehai^eh 
Arabs  here,  probably  only  frcMn  the  t&me  of  the  conquest  of 
the  cottMry  if  the  JSgyptians ;  they  eany  ahislde  aadspeaai 
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lika  the  Ababde  AmAb.  The  weBU%  Shoikii,  Eadn»  of  QU 
Barrii^  had  givea  us  his  brother,  the  fakir  PadI  Allal^  aa  out 
gnidop  and  his  own  son,  Fadl  Allah,  as  o^era^  to  his  oamela; 
hut  even  the  best  among  these  people  make  but  a  miserable 
and  starved  appearaooe  in  comparison  mth  our  desert  com* 
psnians  of  Eorusko.  The  order  of  the  daj  here  was  as  fol* 
kiwa;  that  in  general  we  should  start  about  six  in  the  momingc 
and  keep  monng  till  ten  o'dock ;  after  that,  the  caraTaa 
rested  during  the  mid-day  heat  till  about  three  o'clock,  aiid 
we  then  proceeded  again  till  abont  ten  or  eleven  at  night. 

We  rode  across  the  large  plain  of  El  Oos  the  whole  after* 
necKi,  so  called,  probably,  from  the  great  sand  dunes^  whiob 
aos  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  which,  more 
espcMsially  towards  the  south,  assume  a  peculiar  form.  Thef 
ave  almost  all  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  which  <^ens  towards 
the  south-west,  so  that  from  the  road  on  our  right  hand  wb 
look  into  a  number  of  tunnels,  or  semi-theatres,  whose  pre- 
cipitous waUs  of  sand  rise  nearly  ten  feet  from  the  groimd, 
while  the  north  wind,  pfMi«^*"g  over  the  field  within,  clears  it 
CMMnpletely  from  the  sand,  which  would  gradually  fill  up  the 
cavity.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  this  moveable  sand* 
aiehitecture  alters  its  position  is  manifested  by  the  single 
traoke  on  the  caravannroad,  which  are  frequently  lost  under 
the  very  centre  of  the  highest  sand-hills.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  we  left  Qibel  Babquobes  on  our  left  hand, 
and  kabed  for  the  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  at  a  short  diir 
tance  from  the  Gilif  range. 

The  drd  May  we  marched  through  the  Wadi  GtVAM  el 
'aum;  which  is  covered  with  a  great  many  trees,  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  porphyritie 
rack,  and  like  all  primitive  mountains,  on  account  of  their 
hnger  let^otion  of  the  precipitated  humidity  and  the  small 
amount  of  rain,  are  more  covered  with  vegetation  than  the 
sandy  plains.  In  three  hours  we  reached  the  Washs 
CUwBVL,  thickly  covered  with  Oesch  and  thorny  trees  of 
eiwj  description,  Sent,  Somra,  and  Serha.  We  met  some'^ 
herds  of  camels  and  goats  grazing  her%  especially  near  the 
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miter,  whicb  had  also  attracted  numerous  birds,  among  othesrs 
ravens  and  pigeons.  The  water  is  said  to  be  retained  for  tlie 
space  of  three  years,  without  any  fresh  accession  in  this  broad^ 
low-situated  grotto,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  in,  by  lofty  walls  of  granite.  It 
was,  however,  so  dirty,  and  had  such  an  abominable  smell, 
that  it  was  even  despised  by  my  thirsty  ass.  The  drinkable 
water  is  situated  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  and  is  difficult 
of  access. 

We  here  quitted  the  northerly  direction  into  which  we  had 
been  led  by  the  well,  since  leaving  Gebel  Nusf,  and  continued 
for  several  hours  very  much  to  the  west  along  the  Gilif  range^ 
into  the  Wadi  el  Mehet,  then  traversing  the  perfectly  dry 
bed  of  the  valley  (Chdr)  of  El  Ammbb,  from  which  the  road 
to  Ambuk61  diverges,  we  halted  past  ten  o'dodt  at  night  in 
the  WiJ>i  EL  XJes,  which  was  named  by  others  the  Wabi 
Abu  Habod.  Erom  this  point,  the  Gilif  range  retreated  for 
some  distance  farther  towards  the  east,  and  only  left  a  sucoes- 
sion  of  sandstone  hills  in  the  foreground,  along  which  we  rode 
the  following  morning.  In  the  W.N.'W.  we  saw  other  moux^ 
tain  ranges,  which  are  no  longer  called  GHlif ;  one  single  two- 
pointed  mountain  among  them,  which  stood  out  from  the 
rest,  was  called  Miglie.  The  great  inlet  of  the  Oilif  chain, 
jfilled  with  sandstone  rock,  is  two  hours  broad  ;*  the  road  then 
continues  to  lead  in  a  more  northerly  direction,  into  the  midst 
of  the  range  itself,  which  is  here  caQed  Gebel  el  Maqb^a, 
after  the  well  of  Maoeqa. 

Before  entering  this  mountain  range,  we  came  to  a  place 
covered  with  heaps  of  stones,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
barrows,  though  no  one  lies  buried  beneath  them.  When* 
ever  the  date  merchants  come  this  road,  many  of  whom  we 
met  the  following  morning,  with  their  large  round  plaited 
straw  baskets,  their  camel-drivers  at  this  spot  demand  a  trifle 
from  them.  He  who  will  give  nothing,  has  a  cenotaph  such 
as  this  erected  to  him,  out  of  the  surrounding  stones,  as  a  bad 
omen  for  his  hard-heartedness.    We  met  with  a  similar  aaseBi^ 

*  About  six  English  miles.— Tb. 
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Utge  of  tombs  in  the  desert  of  Konisko.  We  reached  this 
WM  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  but  without  halting  ascended  a 
wfld  Tailey  to  a  considerable  height,  where  we  encamped 
about  mid-day. 

:.  The  whole  road  was  amply  supplied  with  trees,  and  thereby 
<^ered  an  agreeable  variety.  The  Sont,  or  gum-trees,  were 
me  here ;  the  Somra  appeared  most  frequently,  which  begins 
to  spread  out  directly  from  the  ground  in  several  strong 
branches,  and  terminates  with  a  flat  covering  of  thinly-scat- 
tared  boughs  and  small  green  leaves,  so  that  it  often  forms  a 
complete^  regular  inverted  cone,  which  at  this  spot  some- 
times attains  to  about  the  height  of  fifteen  feet.  Near  it 
grows  the  Hsolie,  with  irregular  boughs  round  the  stem, 
and  single  tufts  of  leaves  and  twigs,  like  the  pear-tree.  The 
thomle'SS  Ssrha,  on  the  other  hand,  has  aU.  the  branches  sur- 
ronnded  with  quite  small  green  leaves,  like  moss,  and  the 
ToNDUB  has  no  leaves  at  all,  but  in  thei{  place  only  small 
green  little  twigs,  growing  zig-zag,  and  {Jmost  as  close  as 
fbbage,  while  the  Salame  shrub  consists  of  long  flexible 
twigs  covered  with  green  leaves  and  long  green  thorns. 

About  four  o'clock  we  set  out,  and  descended  very  gradu* 
ally  from  the  heights.  There  are  also  a  number  of  wells  in 
the  Wadi  Kalas,  with  very  good  rain  water,  about  twenty 
feet  in  depth;  we  pitched  our  encampment  for  the  night 
at  this  spot,  although  we  arrived  there  soon  after  sunset. 
Hie  animals  were  watered,  and  the  skins  filled.  The  whole 
of  the  plateau  is  well  supplied  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  in* 
ittbited  by  men  and  animals. 

Our  road  on  the  following  day  preserved  the  same  cha* 
xiocter,  as  long  as  we  were  wandering  between  the  beautiful 
and  rugged  escarpments  of  porphyry.  After  proceeding  a 
couple  of  hours  farther,  we  came  to  two  other  Wells,  also 
cfl^d  Kalas,  with  little,  but  good  water.  From  this  spot, 
aiKNid  diverged  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  the  weU  of 
MxBoa,  in  the  Wadi  Abu  D6m,  probably  so  called  also  from 
&.wliite  rock. 

Three  hours  fiurther,  having  passed  Gebeii  Aqbae,  we 
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enteied  the  gieat  Waj>i  Abu  Don;  wliu^ir^  mtm  pai 
m  ft  went  north-west  diffection.  TMs  lemackahk  vmUej  pi 
uaiatecraptedlj  bj  the  side  of  a  long  moustaiia  ehaia  facim 

the  Nile  at  El  MechSref  to  the  village  of  Abu  Ddm,  whidiiB 
aiitiMited  obliqtielj  opposite  Mount  BarknL  When  we  ison- 
•idar  that  the  upper  northreastem  opening  of  this  vaUagi^ 
which  traveEBes  the  whole  Peninaula  and  iis  mountain  nvigei^ 
lies  nearij  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara,  which  flows 
into  the  Nile  in  the  same  direction  abo^e  Mecb&ref,  we  can- 
not help  Buapecting  that  cmoe,  though  p^hape  not  in  hisio- 
ncal  times,  there  must  have  be^  a  connection  bj  water, 
which  cut  off  the  largest  portion  of  the  great  eastern  bead 
of  the  Nile,  now  formed  bj  the  rockj  derated  plateoa  «b 
Abu  Hammed,  driving  back  the  stream  above  a  degree  and  a 
half  towards  the  south,  contrary  to  its  common  dbectiatt. 
The  name  of  the  vallej  is  derived  from  the  single  D6m  PalmSi 
which  are  here  a^  there  found  in  it.  The  mountain  chaki, 
which  passes  along  the  north  g£  the  vallej,  is  completely 
separated  &om  the  range,  through  which  we  had  hitherto 
come.  At  the  entrance  of  this  vallej  we  left  the  solid  gronnd 
of  which  the  mountain  is  composed,  and  the  loose  sands  again 
prevailed,  without  however  overpowering  the  still  &r  £nam 
scantj  vegetetion. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  leaving  on  our  left  hand  a  nde 
valley,  Ok  Sohebak,  which  conteins  well-water,  we  encamped 
&r  the  night  as  eady  as  nine  o'clock.  The  fcdlowing  meae- 
ing  we  came  to  the  deep  well  of  Hajtic,  and  haJted  ahowt 
mid-day  at  a  second  well,  which  was  called  Om  Saiajm^ 
the  tree  oi  that  name. 

At  this  q>ot,  I  left  the  caravan  with  Jussnf,  to 
Barkal  by  a  circuitous  road  by  Nuni,  siifcuated  cm  this  suia 
of  the  river  somewhat  higher  up.  In  an  hour  and  a.hslf  m 
arrived  at  some  considerable  ruins  of  a  large  Christian  «as- 
teak  in  the  Wjldi  &a2AL,  so  called  from  the  gaaeUes,  whiek 
dig  in  great  numbers  for  water  here  in  the  Chdc  (bad-  ttf 
the  valley).  The  church  was  built  as  high  as  the  windews 
of  whiter  weU-lfiBwn  sandstone,  and  aboive  that  of  wabfoaat 
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¥rielEi.  Tb&  -walls  are  covered  wilftk  a  lAmmg  eoainig  of 
jailer,  aa^  are  painted  ia  the  interkur.  The  faulted  vpm 
of  the  three-na¥ed  Basilica  is  situated,  as  usual,  toward*  tlie 
east,  the  entrauees  1)dnnd  tlie  western  tranaept  are  temwrim 
the  north  aud  south ;  all  the  arches  of  the  doors,  the  wia» 
dowB^  and  between  l^e  pillars,  tare  round :  above  the  doony 
Oaptie  crosses  are  frequentlj  exhibited,  more  or  less  oma* 


mented,  whose  most  simple  form    ^    may  be  compared 

with  the  ancient  Egyptian  symbol  of  Life.  The  whole 
church  is  a  genuine  type  of  aU  the  Coptic  churches  which  i 
hare  seen  in  ruins,  aoLd  I  therefore  add  the  small  gBouad 
plan  juat  as  Erbkam  took  it  down. 


The  l>uilding  is  above  eighty  feet  Jong,  and  exactly  half  as 
broad.  The  outer  wall  to  the  north  has  fallen  in.  The 
dniieh  is  surrounded  by  a  great  court,  whose  walls  of  enclo* 
sore,  aa  w^  as  the  numerous  convent  cells,  some  of  whkii 
luvre  vaulted  roofs,  are  built  of  rough  blocks,  and  are  in  good 
pveservBtion;  the  largest  of  them,  a  dweUing  forty-six  fcet 
long,  w  Bztuaifeed  in  front  of  the  western  side  of  the  church, 
Und  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  small  narrow  court ;  no 
doubt  it  belonged  to  the  prior,  and  a  special  side-entrance 
led  from  it  into  tiie  church.  Two  churchyards  are  situated 
on  ibe  southtram  side  of  the  convent ;  that  to  the  west,  about 
Ibrfy  paces  removed  from  the  church,  contained  a  number  of 
tombs,  whidi  consisted  simply  of  a  collection  of  biack  akmea 
heaped  up  together.  The  eastern  churchyard  was  -situated 
neaeer  io  the  buikfings,  and  waa  remarkable  &om  peaseaauig 
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a  considerable  amount  of  tombstones  witb  inscriptions,  partly 
in  Glreek,  partly  in.  Coptic,  which  will  induce  me  to  pay  a 
second  visit  to  this  remarkable  conyent  before  we  leave 
Barkal.  I  counted  more  than  twenty  stones  with  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  had  sustained  much  injury,  and  about 
^  many  tablets  in  burnt  earth,  with  inscriptions  scratched 
into  them,  though  most  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces. 
They  contain  the  most  southern  Ghreek  inscriptions  which 
have  been  hitherto  known  in  the  Nile  region,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Adulis  and  Axum  in  Abyssinia. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  language  following  in  the 
wake  of  Christianity,  and  the  traces  of  which  we  might  have 
ourselves  pursued  in  structural  remains  even  beyond  Soba, 
was  at  one  time  employed  and  understood,  at  least  for  reli- 
gious objects,  by  the  natives  in  the  flourishing  districts,  even 
as  far  as  the  interior  of  Abyssinia ;  nevertheless  these  monu- 
mental inscriptions  (none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  see  in  a 
hasty  survey,  in  the  Ethiopian  language)  allow  us  to  infer 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent  were  Greek  Coptics  wbo 
had  immigrated. 

About  five  o'clock  I  left  my  companions,  who  went  direct 
to  Abu  D6m,  and  I  immediately  set  out  for  Nitei.  We  soon 
saw  Mouin?  Babkax  shining  blue  in  the  distance ;  it  rises 
singly  and  precipitously  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and 
has  a  broad  platform,  and,  by  its  peculiar  form  and  position, 
at  once  attracts  attention ;  about  six  o'clock  the  NQe  valley, 
jwbich  is  here  of  considerable  breadth,  lay  spread  out  before  us, 
a  sight  always  longed  for  after  the  desert  journey,  and  which, 
like  the  approaching  misty  coast  after  a  sea  voyage,  keeps 
.the  attention  of  the  traveller  in  a  state  of  joyful  expectation* 

Our  road,  however,  now  turned  towards  the  right,  and  led 
junong  the  mountains,  which  stretch  out  into  the  plain,  and 
jare  still  composed  of  masses  of  porphyry.  When  we  stood 
directly  in  front  of  Barkal,  I  observed  on  our  left  hand  a 
^eat  number  of  black  barrows,  either  round,  or  pyramidal  in 
form,  similar  to  those  I  previously  saw  at  Meroe,  It  was 
probably  the  general  cemetery  of  Na^ata,  which  even  in 
jibe  time  of  Herodotus  was  the  royal  residence  of  the  Ethio^ 
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pjan  kings,  and  was  situated  on  the  farther  bank;  a  con- 
siderable town  must  therefore  at  one  time  have  been  placed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  NQe,  which  would  also  explain 
the  position  of  the  Pyramids  of  Nvbi  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
anj  mound  of  ruins  in  accordance  with  this  surmise.  I 
only  saw  some  similar  to  these,  though  not  of  considerable 
extent,  behind  the  village  of  DuSm  and  at  Abu  D6m,  which 
were  called  Sakab.  It  was  not  before  half-past-  seven 
that  we  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  considerable 
group  of  Pyramids,  and  we  quartered  ourselves  for  the  night 
in  the  house  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  village. 

Before  sunrise  I  was  already  at  the  Pyramids,  of  which  I 
counted  twenty-five.  They  are  some  of  them  grander  than 
those  at  Meroe,  but  are  built  of  soft  sandstone,  and,  therefore, 
have  suffered  much  from  exposure  to  the  weather ;  only  very 
few  of  them  had  a  portion  of  the  smooth  casing  preserved. 
The  largest  shows,  again,  the  same  structure  in  the  initerior 
which  I  have  referred  to  in  the  Pyramids  of  Lower  Egypt ;  a 
smaller  internal  Pyramid  was  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions 
by  a  superimposed  stone  casing.  In  one  place,  on  the  west 
side,  the  smoothed  upper  sur&ce  of  the  internal  structure 
was  most  clearly  disclosed  beneath  the  well-joined  external 
covering,  which  is  eight  feet  thick.  Little  is  to  be  seen  here 
of  ante-chambers  such  as  there  are  in  Meroe  and  at  the 
i^ramids  of  Barkal ;  I  think  I  have  only  found  the  remains 
of  two ;  the  rest,  if  they  ever  existed,  must  have  been  com- 
pletely demolished,  or  buried  beneath  the  rubbish.  Some  of 
the  Pyramids,  however,  stand  so  immediately  against  each 
other,  that,  on  that  account  alone,  an  ante-chamber,  at  least 
on  the  last  side  where  it  might  have  been  expected,  could 
not  have  existed.  Besides  this,  the  Pyramids  are  generally 
built  quite  massively  of  square  blocks ;  I  could  only  perceive, 
on  the  one  situated  most  to  the  east,  that  it  was  filled 
lip  with  black  unhewn  stones.  There  is  also  a  truncated 
Pyramid  like  that  of  Dahschur ;  but  here  the  lower,  and  not, 
as  in:  that  instance;  the  upper  angle  of  inclination,  must  have 
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been  the  oom  origiBallj  intoicbdy  m  tlie  foniMr  m  floaroelf 
fuffident  fiir  a  eeries.  of  stepa^  Although,  imfiartonailelgry 
I  hftd  beea  uni^ile  to  discover  any  inacripldonay  with  the 
dception  of  oae  single  small  fragment  of  granite,  yet  mndi 
fleema  to  favoar  the  idea  that  this  group  of  FyramicUbia  ofMi 
older  date»  while  those  of  Barkal  are  more  recent. 

Aooa  a&er  tea  o'clock  I  readied  Abu  Dok,  where  I 
{bund  my  c(»npaiiioBs  already  arrived.  The  whola  of  As 
neast  day  was  occupied  in  crossing  the  Nik,  and  we  did  not 
WMwh  Bukal  before  sunset.  Georgi,  to  my  delight,  had 
nivad  here  some  days  previaasly  from  Dongda.  We  iioiv 
more  than  ever  require  hia  aasistanee,.  because  dnwiags 
must  bo  made  of  whatever  we  meet  with  here.  The  Ethio- 
pian royal  reaideoee  of  King  Tah&^ka,  who  reigned  afc  iiso 
same  time  in  Egypt,  and  left  buildings  behind  him^  the  aame 
who  i&  the  time  of  Heaekiah  marched  to  Paleatiae  against 
Sennacherib,  is  too  important  for  va  neito  exhaust  ii^  if  pos* 
siUe^.^  kfl  treasnoes. 
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DuDunnH  the  neixi  few  days  I  expect  the  airival  o£  the 
tninapofft  boats  which  I  begged  of  Haasan  Pascha^  and  whtdh 
set  off  eleven  days,  ago ;  they  are  to  receive  our  Etbit^iaii. 
treasnres,  and  to  convey  us  to  Dongola.  The  resulto  o£ 
onv  reseacdbea  here  sore  not  without  importance.  XTpoD. 
iha,  whole,  th^  are  quite  confirmatory  of  the  opinian  that 
Bkhiopian  art  is  only  a  late  offshoot  from  the  Egyptian*.  £t 
dflttS'  not  commence,  under  native  ruleiB  before  the  time  of 
Tafaraka.  The  little  which  is  extant  from  a  stiU  earlier 
period  belongs  to  the  Egyptian  conquerors  and  their  artiste. 
Here,  ait  least,,  it  is  confined  solely  to  one  temple^  whieh 
Bamaes  the  €b«ajt.  ereeted  to  AmenrBa.  It  is  tme  l^at  the 
name  e£  Amcnophis.  III.  haa  been.  diacojreiBed  on.  ae^cdral 


oC  thct granxti  Bims^ mirell  as  oh  LocS 'RniAoe's  Lion  in 
Loiidoo^  hut  there  «n  good  ^^Dannds  to  suppoBe  that  fchese 
-gmgm&fStvA.  Coloisi  did  not  originallj  belong  to  a  temple 
]Mre.  Thej  were  onlT-  bronght  here  at  &  kter  penod,  it 
appears,  from  Soleb,  probably  bj  the  Ethiopian  king  w&oae 
name  is  fcHmd  engraired  on  the  breast  of  the  above-mentioned 
Ikn,  aad  wbi^^  from  the  inoorreofe  oflaission  of  a  sign,  has 
bcien  hitherfco  vead  Ambit  Amrji  in  pkoe  of  Mi  Amjx  AnwoL 

Kevert^lesfl,  I  consider  these  Bams  so  lemarkabie,  espe* 
aisilly  on  aoeoiuil  of  tbeir  inscription^  that  I  hai^e  determined 
to»  oarfy  awa^  the  best  of  them.  The  fat  wetib^  -ppohMy 
ms^ha  nearlj  150  ewl  However,  in  tka  space  of  three 
sttltry  dayBy  it  baa  been  safelj  dnigged  on  rollers  to  the 
liter  bank  bj^  ainetf-two  PeHahs,  and  it  latere  waits  for 
enVackatiflB.  Setetal  vtber  monuraents  besides  ai«  to 
ifauf  «t  from  this  spot,  as  we  need  no  longer  fear  their 
it  since  the  deaerfc  is  behind  us.  I  will  only  mention 
an  Slihiofnaga  altar,  fonr  feet  high,  with  the  Shields  of  tke 
king  who  erected  it ;  a  statue  of  Isis,  on  whose  plinth  there 
ia  an  Ethiopian-demotic  insoription  of  eighteen  lines ;  another 
alae  from  M^nmi ;  as  well  as  the  peculiar  monusMnt  bearing 
the  name  of  Amenophia  III.,  whiidi  was  copied  bj  Cailliaaid, 
aad  waa  thought  to  be  a  foot,  but,  in  truth,  ia  the  lower  por- 
tion «f  the  sacred  sparrow-hawk.  All  these  moBumeiita  are 
of  black  gnnute.* 

The  town  of  HxiRkX^  the  name  of  whirii  I  harre  xi<m  fte** 
^HMsnily  found  in  kteroglfphica,  and  eren  on  the  moanimeiTts 
of  Tahraks^  waa  sitnated,  no  doubt,  somewhat  &rther  down  the 
mer,  near  the  present  town  of  Msajliti,  wfaeie  eonaiderable 
ttounds  of  ruins  still  testify  to  this.  The  Temples  Moji  Pfrfr- 
mide  were  alonia  sitnated  near  the  mountain.  This  remark- 
aUe  masa  .of  rock  Iseaia  the  name  of  the  ^  Sacred  Mount" 

I    jfj    .  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.    The  god  who 
was  peculiarly  worshipped  here  was  Ammon-Ba. 

.  *  Thete  mnauroeaits  «e  now  plartd  In  Ike  EgTptiaii  Mvaeam 

(Berlin).     See  the  ram  and  sparrow-hawk  in  the  DenkmSlar  avMJSy^^. 
und  Ethiop.^  Abih.  JJI^  Biatt  90. 


i 
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On  the  18t!i  of  May  we  accomplialied  our  long  intended 
second  visit  to  the  Wadi  Oaz&l ;  we  took  an  impression  of 
all  the  Greek  and  Coptic  inscriptions  of  the  oemeterj,  and 
carried  away  with  us  such  as  appeared  in  some  degree 
legible. 

We  feel  now,  more  than  ever,  what  the  torrid  sone  will  b6 
in  the  hot  season  which  we  are  now  approaching.    The  ther- 
mometer generally  rises  after  mid-day  to  87^  and  88^  B. 
(115-117^°  Eahr.),  and  is  occasionally  eyen  above  40^  (122^ 
Eahr.)  in  the  shade.   I  frequently  found  the  burning  sand  be- 
neath our  feet  as  much  as  53°  (151^  Fahr.) ;  and  anything  made 
of  metal  can  only  be  laid  hold  of  in  the  open  air  with  a  dotii. 
All  our  drawings  and  papers  are  abundantly  bedewed  with 
drops  of  perspiration.    But  the  most  oppressive  thing  is  the 
hot  wind,  which,  instead  of  cooling  us,  drives  a  regular  fiuw 
nace  heat  into  our  faces,  and  the  nights  are  not  much  more 
refreshing.    The  thermometer,  towards  evening,  falls  down 
to  83°  (106^°  Eahr.),  and  by  the  morning  is  as  low  as  28"" 
(95°  Fahr.).    Our  only  refreshment  is  in  taking  frequent 
baths  in  the  Nile,  which,  however,  in  Europe,  would  be  con« 
sidered  warm  baths.    Between  times  we  have  more  than 
once  had  tempq^ts,  with  violent  storms  of  wind  loaded  with 
sand,  and  even  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Yesterday,  a  gust  of  wind  beat  our  tent  down  to  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  moment,  owing  to  its  violence,  our  large 
arbour,  built  of  solid  stems  of  trees  and  palm-branches,  fdl 
upon  our  heads,  while  we  were  eating  within  it ;  we  could 
scarcely  enjoy  our  dinner  firom  the  strong  spicing  of  sand.- 
Violent  squalls  and  whirlwinds  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country,  or  to  this  season,  for  often  we  see  four  or  five  high 
columns  of  sand  rushing  np  at  once  to  the  sky,  at  different 
distances,  like  great  volcanoes.    There  are  few  snakes  here ; 
but,  on  that  very  account,  more  scorpions  and  hideous  great 
spiders,  which  are  dreaded  by  the  natives  even  more  than 
the  scorpions.    We  now  sleep,  on  account  of  the  venomouH 
vermin,  on  anqarebs,  which  we  have  had  brought  out  of  the 
village* 
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Dongola,  the  ISth  Jwm^  1844. 

BxTOBE  we  left  Barkal,  I  undertook  anotlier  excursion  of 
tiiree  dajs  up  the  Nile  to  the  Cataract  counizy,  which  we 
had  eat  off  by  our  desert  journey.  I  was  anxious  to  become 
aoquaxuted  with  the  diaiacter  of  this  district  also,  the  only 
part  of  the  Nile  vaUey  throi^h  which  we  had.  not  trayelled 
with  the  carayan.  We  went  by  water  as  far  as  Kasihoab,  and 
frpent  the  night  there.  At  this  point  bold  masses  of  granite 
rise  up  mqestically,  which  diyide  the  river  into  numerous 
islands,  and  impede  the  nayigation.  The  following  morning, 
before  the  camels  were  ready,  we  reached,  not  without  diffi- 
eolly,  the  island  of  Ischisohi  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  violent  and 
dacngerous  currents.  Wehere  found  ruins  of  walls,  and  build- 
mgs- built  of  bricks,  and  sometimes  of  stcmes,  both  hewn  and 
unhewn,  by  which  we  may  conclude  there  were  fortifications 
on  the  islimd  at  different  periods  of  time;  but  there  were  no 
inaeriptions,  except  one  single  one,  consisting  of  a  few  in- 
comprehensible signs. 

We  did  not  mount  our  camels  in  Easinqar  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  then  rode  along  the  right  bank  between  the 
granite  rocks,  which  leave  but  a  small  space  for  a  scanty 
neigetatifm.  Almost  all  the  numerous,  though  generally 
small,  islands  refresh  the  eye  by  green  groups  of  trees  and 
oattiTated  bits  of  ground,  whick  are  cut  up  in  a  variety  of 
ways  by  the  black  rocks.  There  would  be  scarcely  room  in 
tins  rocky  channel  for  villages  of  any  considerable  size,  stiU 
less  sufficient  ta  maintain  them.  Those  that  exist  are  distri- 
bntad  in  houses  standing  singly,  and  small  groups  of  houses 
ftr  apart,  but  which  bear  one  and  the  same  name  up  to  cer- 
tain frontier  points.  The  village  plot  of  ground  belonging 
to^Kasinqar  terminated  with  a  beautiful  group  of  palm-trees. 
Wetiien  entered  the  territory  of  Kv'bh,  after  that  followed 
the  long  tract  of  Hamdab,  which  includes .  the  island  of 
MiBiri  or  MsBOB,  which  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  extent. 
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Here  also  the  name  is  explained  bj  its  appearance.  It  is 
veiy  loftj,  sometimes  for^  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  but  completely  barren  and  uninhabited ;  and  with  the 
exeeptaofn  of  the  lowUftck  rock,  which  at  times  is  covered 
bj  ibe  water,  .ihe  uriiole  iskmd  is  toMky  'whike.  l^gJB^chi^fly 
anscB onaocoant'of  idie  dagaling moving  sands vitii  whinhiit 
iBttO'V8ied;>but,'wfastii8  stilLmone  remoriuUe,  the  rock  whidi 
projeete  hmn.  tiiem^iB  also  white,  either  ma  acooimt  of  .graali 
VBisiB  of  quaoDfaz,  eimiknrto'whst  I  had  obaeirml  m  aaolhepsMk* 
ingly  white  zoek  w^idb  lay  on  our  zmid  .in  tiie  pffjOvinQe  tof 
fioBitffiiT,  ami'whidiwafl.calkdHA&EBMBBin  lMy^tJie«ca«d<^ 
dnvHis,^ar  fascanae  the^wettthflredgnamterhadihese^asaHaad 
tUstcolour.  G19ie>name  of  ihe  town  of  .MBBtAJH^  near  BaddEal, 
is  ^rfaa^i  derived  .firom  the  .same  oiigm:;  :iii  liimt  instonor 
the  wrhite  rocky  pvecipiaeB  deficflnding  ifromiManaui  toifh* 
liver,  which,  «cni  oizr  depactufey  especially  .flteaok  me  bff 
tiiairicolour,  mnst  have  given  lOecaniQasi  to  i^*  ^On  tike^opfo* 
site  bank,  Obbbl  £okgb]jI  a|iprottdieB  'dnie  to  rthe  rxvvai:, 
whioh  is  also  called  (Qebel  M&nii,  fsam  the  island,  tadiiiiL 
tiie  .sszne  manner  rthe  nrahing  cataract  .it  lUtiiie  mboire  \ttiie 
island  has  received  the  name  of  SchellA.1  .MArui. 

ikboutifbur  o'elxH^^we  andved  at  the  onufls  tiiiSMXXBS  ei; 
Bib,  which  in  the  distance  bofas  exaetly  like  a  eastlfitofithe 
middto  agw.  It  inse.  fiom  a  low  rock,  whose  ndge  waku- 
seiBts'tiie  court  and  ito^lmildingitsdlf^  so  thatvone rpoitiwi'af 
it  .looks  Jike*  an  npper  story  'to  the  other.  The  whole  .atraoK 
tare  is  composed  of  nnburnt,  Ibnt  weU  and  caaDsfiiUy  inaiie, 
brii^,  which  .were  firmly  joined  togetiaEer  wi&  a ! little  Jiwe, 
and  covered  .wilh  a  eoatmg  of  the  -same.  flhaoB  aoe  <?ariaa» 
hunger  and  ^smalkr  ehanlbers  linthe  inteior^  aome  (df  ^ham 
foniiriied  wxlii  semicircBlar  liicheB,  and  aichedi  doors.  Wm 
waUsion  tfaetwcBtani^ide  were  fifteen  .feet:high.  ^Qie  mxbat 
walliof  the  conrt  wasfof  iinhewn  stones,  faut'.eaesfiiUy  built 
up  .to  theiheigfatiof  between ;five  and  eight  cfeet.;  -it.endmaoad 
a  toksaUy  rqgnkr  aqmare  ^spaee,  each  isiAa  (of  -whufa  vms 
abont  sizly^five  puaesJong. 

amallcu^,  (thQHgh;of  toiiBnlamhlBtmpeftgncaigtlMS 
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jdufanfif^,  Mmmdfiid  us  musb,  bj  its.niclias  iiad«reii6d  .Aoom, 
nf  tbe  GUritttianiarekitectuxe  of  the  earlier  centuries,  but  yerf; 
did  not  seem  .to  have  .had  auj.ieligious  destinatiou.  £er- 
Itupg,  therefore,  it  only  belonged  to  the  flourishiag  times  of 
.the  iiowerful  and  warlike  Schaiqieh  tribes,  which,  according 
.4iO  .'tradition^  are  said  to  have  first  wandered  from.  Arabia  into 
these  pfl£t6  juBveraL  bundred  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  the 
iJSgyptian  oonquest  the  country  was  under  three  Scbaiqieh 
pnnee^,  one.  of  whom  might  have  resided  here.  The  neigh- 
:bourbood,  besides,  was  some  what,  more  favoured  by  nature, 
the  banks  more  level,  and  covered  with  thicket,  which, bi^ce 
and  there  bordered  some  of  i^e  land  capable  of  cultivation. 
After  I  had  4xAwn  out  the  plan  of  the  building  we  started 
OIL  our  return  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  by  the  ligbt 
of  a  iull^moon,  and  we  considerably  shortened  our  journey 
by  itaking  the  road  through  the  desert  from  the  island  of 
Stsaasi.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  .halted  .for  the  night,  on 
an  open  sandy  spot  of  ground  of  the  great  granite  plain. 
About  five,  io'dbock  we  again,  started  betwixt  mjoonlight  and 
morning  dawm,  and,  as  early  as  nine,  we  reached  our  boat 
at  tKasimjar. 

JS^ax  tiiis  place  I  met  with. a  new  tree  in  a  small  Wadi, 
which  lad  to  the  river.  It  was  oaUed  Bak,  and  is  said  to 
grow  noiiriiere  lin  this  counlaiy  esicept  in  this  Wadi,  called 
after.it  Choil  j:l  Bait,  and  in  one  other  Wadi  neiff  Meraui.* 
A  strong  stem,  with  a  white  bark,.natunliker  our  walnut-tree, 
with  some  side  stems  and  branches  just  ;.as  white,  .rose 
fliiort  and  knotty  firom  the  ground.  Most  of  the  branches 
were  now  bare ;  .on)y  a  few  of  them  bad  foliage,  if  we  choose 
to  call  .the  long. green  twigs  collected  in  littb  bunches, by 
that  name.    The  ^fruits  are  long,  .roundiah,  furrowed  ipods, 

*  By  the  pedi  and  their  kcmeh,  vhich  we  brought  irwi^^with/Bf, 
Dr.  Klotfich  has  recognised  the  Moringa  AraJbica  Persoon  {Hjfperjcauhera 
peregrma  Forfkal).  It  seems  that  this  tree  has  hitherto  only  been. 
jmowD  in  Arabia,  and  is  indigenous  there.  The  individual  trees  found 
near  Barkal,  which  jse  not  mentiened  fay  prarieus  tnavtiltn^  slight 
perhaps  have  been  introduced  from  Arabia.  This  is  the  more  pro* 
bable,  as  the  immigration  of  those  tribei  of  ^he  Schai^ieh,Arabs  from 
Heg'&z  is  still  testified  in^wtiting. 

Q2 
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which  split  into  three  parts,  when  the  hlack-shelled  nuts  con- 
tained within  (of  the  size  of  small  hazel  nuts),  fire  to  ten  in 
number,  are  ripe;  the  white  oilj  kernel,  sweet  as  a  nut, 
though  also  somewhat  acrid,  is  good  to  eat,  and  is  much 
liked,  but  it  is  more  particularly  used  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  pressing  oil  out  of  it.  Tb& 
blossoms  are  said  to  be  yellow,  and  to  grow  in  clusters. 

About  mid-day  the  Sheikh  of  Nuri  came  on  board  our 
boat,  and  I  collected  some  more  information  from  him  about 
the  Cataract  country.  In  the  province  of  Sghaiqieh,  and 
the  adjoining  one  of  Moitassib,  eight  separate  cataracts  are 
reckoned  ;  the  first,  SchellM  Gbr^ndid,  at  the  island  of 
Ischischi ;  then  SchelUQ  Terfii,  at  KA'eh ;  Schellll  M^rui  ; 
ScheML  Dahik,  at  the  island  of  XJli ;  SchelM  el  Edermieh  > 
e'  Kaben&t ;  e'  Tanar&i ;  and  Om  Der^.  Afterwards  the 
rocky  country  continues  uninterruptedly  to  El  Kab,  from 
which  point  the  river  has  very  little  fall  as  far  as  Sehell&l 
Mogr&t,  in  the  great  bend  towards  Berber. 

At  the  present  day  nothing  but  Arabic  is  spoken  in  the 
whole  of  this  district ;  but  some  recollection  of  the  earner 
Nubian  population  has  been  distinctly  retained,  since  even 
now  a  number  of  villages  are  distinguished  from  the  others 
as  Nuba  places.  The  following  were  mentioned  to  me  an 
such,  above  the  province  of  Dongola:  Gxbbl  Maqal  and 
ZuMA  on  the  right  bank,  and  near  it  the  island  of  MASSAirr, 
which  also  still  bears  the  Nubian  name  of  Abbakabti  ;  then 
upon  the  left  bank  Belled  b'  Nfba,  between  Debbe  and 
Abul)6m,  Halitp  or  Nitbi  and  Bellel  ;  opposite  to  these, 
Gebf  e'  Sohech  and  Easiitqab.  Then  there  is  a  gap  in  1^ 
statement,  and  it  refers  to  places  up  the  river  to  Ghosoh  3b* 
G-rBUP,  a  little  below  the  island  of  Mogr&t,  to  SaXiAmk  and 
Babiiali,  two  villages  between  Mech^ref  and  BAmer ;  lastfy-, 
there  is  another  Belled  e*  Ntoa  to  the  north  of  €ros  Burn, 
in  the  province  of  Metamme. 

On  the  4th  of  June  we  at  length  left  Barkal,  after  having 
placed  the  Bam  and  the  other  heavy  monuments  on  two 
transport  boats  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
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We  stopped  the  first  night  in  Aba  Ddm,  on  the  left  banl(. 
I  Jiad  heard  of  a  Pakir  in  this  place,  who  was  said  to  be  in 
possession  of  written  records  about  the  tribes  of  the  Schai« 
qieh  Arabs.  He  was  an  intelligent^  and,  for  this  country,  a 
learned  man,  who  would  not  indeed  yield  up  to  me  the  few 
sheets  of  his  own  copy  which  he  actually  possessed,  but  im- 
mediately set  to  work  to  transcribe  them  for  me. 

The  following  morning  we  first  landed  in  Takqassi, 
situated  an  hour  and  a  half  below  Abu  Ddm,  where  we  were 
told  we  should  find  ruins.  A  Fakir  Daha,  who  belonged  to 
the  Kor^ch,  the  tribe  of  the  Prophet,  accompanied  us  to  the, 
now  at  least  insignificant,  mound  of  bricks.  We  passed  hi0 
hexeditary  sepulchre,  a  small  building  with  a  cupola  that  had 
been  built  by  his  grandfather,  but  had  already  receiyed  in 
addition  to  lum,  his  father  and  several  relatives.  From  this 
spot  I  descried  some  mounds  in  the  distance,  which  the 
Fakir  pronounced  to  be  natural.  We,  however,  rode  up  to 
them,  and  a  short  half  hour  &om  the  river  found  more  than 
twenty  Pyramids  of  tolerable  size,  now  apparently  only  con- 
sisting of  black  earth,  but  originally  built  of  "Nile  bricks. 
Single  stones  lay  around,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  at  a.  short 
disttoce,  there  were  always  two  small  heaps  of  stones,  which 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  ante-chamber,  and  were  per- 
haps connected  with  the  Pyramid  by  brick  walls ;  but  no- 
where could  we  find  hewn  stones,  and  still  less  inscriptions. 

We  also  found  a  field  of  Pyramids  at  Ktjbbtt,  on  the 
further  bank,  although  but  little  could  be  discovered  of  the 
ruins  of  a  town.  Of  the  two  most  considerable  Pyramids, 
the  largest,  which  still  bears  the  strange  name  of  Qaxttub, 
was  35  feet  high ;  and  towards  the  south-east  we  saw  the  re- 
mains of  an  ante-chamber.  Twenty-one  smaller  ones  are 
grouped  round  these  two,  four  of  which,  like  the  largest 
Pyramid,  were  entirely  built  of  sandstone,  but  are  now  in 
great  part  demolished;  others  only  consisted  of  black  field 
stones.  Lastly,  to  the  west  of  all  of  them,  the  ground  plan 
is  stin  to  be  seen  of  a  large  Pyramid,  which  was  probably 
once  completely  massive,*  and  has  been  on  that  account  de» 
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mollBhed^  tile  foundaiionB  wen  Udd  in  die  zocE  Ik:  appears 
ik&t  these  Fjrsmids  also,  which,  by  tiieir  solid  straotaBe, 
an>  quite  distmet  from  liiose  lying  opposite,  banged  t»:a. 
royal  Dynasty  of  Napata,  fbr*  which  reason  the  adbsencBiof 
ffliy  considerable  nrins  of  a  town  would  be  easier-to  enftaan: 
here  than  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  riyer. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour-  fiurther  down  the  river'  ifrsilRi- 
ated'  l^e  village  of  Zxtma,  on  l^e  ri^t  bank,  ^ear  it,  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountains,  there  rises  am  oldfbrtraaBy 
with  towers  of  defence,  called  EjLBikT  Nboil^  whose  front; 
walls'w^re  only  destroyed  and  thrown  down  about  fifiy  or 
sixty  years  a^,  when  the  inbabitants  of  Zibaatsei^d  heie. 
The  name  is  domed  from  an  anoientv  King  of  the  ccnmtry% 
!N1eoil',  in  whose  time  the  surrounding  land,  now>  dry,  jmm 
stin  within  reaoh  of  the  Nile,  and  is  sadd  to  have  \»bsl 
fbrtile. 

The  first  tinng  that  Isaw  on  the  road  to  the&xrtreBs  was 
again  a  number  of  Pyramids,  eight  of  which  are  stall  20  feel? 
high ;  including  those  which  are  destroyed,  and  whidr  in 
gen^nl  seem  to  have  been  those  which  were  most  massive, 
we  found  above  thirty;  i^e  ancient  stone  qnarriea  are  still 
to  be  seen  which  furnished  l^e  material  for  the  Pyramids; 

These  three  fiields  of  Pyramids,  tiiat  of  Tavi^ami^ 
'Kc^vu;  and  ZiriCA,  or  Kabat  Negil,  whose  sites  weone' 
paced,  and  carefully  noted  down  byErbkam,  are  planted:' on 
an  extent  of  ground  of  but  a  few  hours  in  cironrnference,  and 
indicate  ihe  existence  of  a  sl^ong  and  flourishing' popidslion 
in  this  district  in>  Heathen  times ;  on  tho  other  hand,,  in  th& 
distriet'  immediately  succeeding  this^  and  more"  or  leas 
throughout  the  whole  province  of  Dongola,  we'  &)imd  nniae^ 
reus  rranains  of  Christian  churches: 

On  the  7th  of  June  we  visited  three  of  these,  aitustodaifc. 
shoit  distances  from  each  other,  all  on  the  right  bMik  of  l&e 
river.  Two  hours  and  a  half  from  Zi^mKwe  fiiet'  comepto- 
Bajdhit.  Here  the  precipitous  rook' of  the  desariiadvBBeev 
close  upon  ike'  liver,  and'  bears  a  fortress,  no  doubti  also 
dating' from  Olmistian  timei^  witk  eighteen  semidiieuhff  pso-i- 
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JBotiug"  impers^  oC  defenoB.  In;  the.  iatfcextoi^  lioiionSk  bBimu. 
heaps  of  rubbish,  there  were  still  the  ruins  of  a  afamoli^ 
wibiok  itib  that  time.  Beems:  to  hav«  eTeEjirhesa;  fiomxed'  the 
oenioraL  point  of  iha  stconghold..  Hears  it:  waa  only.'  6Sk  teek 
long,  andi  the  ivihole  naye  i»8ted:oa  fbur  colnmnB  andi  tiro 
pilasterB-;  nenextioelefls, tiae  planioaezesponded^pafeettyivith 
tlia  gonsral  lypB;' 

llhe^  chiudi  of  MAjQikTi^  which  ia^  situated  aady  cmfi'  half 
koorfiw^wr  on^^must  hiave  been,  oonaidemblj  larger,  mure 
found  beneath  the  ruins  monolithic.  gnmitiB  columns.  13^ 
£90t  high  £rom<  hdaw  the  capital^wMoh  is  separated  from  it, 
ttud.ia  1^  fiiethig^\aaid2.fe^ini  diameter  ;.ik  appears  to 'have 
had  fiv>e  naye&. 

Prom.thia  point  we  neached'  G^Ki<  Bbqul  in<  one  hour. 
€Uxong;.maafli?e  waUa  again,  surrounded  a  Christian  fortress^ 
wdiioh.Tra»  situated,  on.  the  proj|3oting  sandstone  roek^  and.  in 
the 'interior  exhibited  the)  mins  of  several  buildings  of  oon« 
■dnndble  size-;:  among  them,  those  of  a;  small,  three^nav^ 
church,  very  similar  to  the  one  at  Bachit. 

JMb  ui'  the  feontiec  village  of  the  provinoe  of:  Sc^aiqleh, 
in:  the  direction  of  Bongola,  the  last  place  coming  finom  the 
flGfuth^  whose  inhabitants  fi^eak  Arabic.  Eoimerly  the 
fismtaer  of  the  lihibian  population  and  language,  imdoubti» 
edi^,  was  as^  &ir  up  as  the  cataracts  above  Barkal.  Hlhis 
seems  to  harooBoasioned  the  acoumulation  of  strong  posts  in 
ftiBfdistriot).  and  probably  also  the  strong  forti&cationiof  the 
idand  of  lachischL 

dhristiaxnfy  penetrated  to  the  Nubians  ficom  Abyssinia:  as 
•ady  aa  tiie  sh::^  century ;  they  were  at  that  time  a  powei&d 
people,  till:  their.  Christian  priest-kings,  in  the  fourteenth 
osntuiy,.  yielded  to  the  encroaohmenti  of  Islamism.  We 
miiBi  ^tethe  eiseation  of  liie.  numeroua  churches' fbom  those 
daye^  the  ruins  of  which  we  have  found  scatteredfoom  Wadi 
Oiatly  norttiwarda^  throughout  the  whole  provineai 

The  sama  diky  we  went:  as  far  as  Ambuhoi^  at  the  estre^ 
ndtyof  the  westerai  bend^of  the  Nile,  and  Halted  here  fixr 
tbe  nigfat^.    Th0/&llow]ng.  day  we  madied  OTiVAB^aBd  agsin 
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viaited  ihe  ruixiB  of  an  old  fortress  ivith  the  xenuuss.of  m 
■dmrch. 

On  the  road  we  met  the  boat  of  Hassan  Fascha^  which  was 
on  its  way  to  M^raoi.  We  each  fired  many  salutes  as  a 
mutual  greeting,  and  anchored  beside  each  other.  Ihe 
Pascha  inquired  with  interest  about  the  treasures  which  he 
suspected  existed  in  the  Pyramids  of  Barkal,  and  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  promised  us  all  that  we  could  desire  to 
promote  our  journey  and  its  objects.  After  returning  our 
visit,  we  parted  with  fresh  salutes. 

The  10th  June  we  reached  Old  Doitgola,  the  former 
royal  residence  of  this  Christian  kingdom.  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  town,  however,  now  testify  to  little  more  thaiL 
the  considerable  extent  which  it  once  embraced.  On  a  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  commanded  an  admirable  pano- 
rama^ now  stands  a  mosque.  An  Arabic  inscription  aa 
marble  proves  that  it  was  opened  on  the  20  Babi  el  auel,  of 
the  year  717  (Ist  June,  1317),  after  the  victory  of  Sa&ddin 
Abdallah  e'  N&sir  over  the  infidels. 

As  we  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  improving 
our  monumental  knowledge  since  leaving  Barkal,  and  had 
much  leisure  in  our  boat,  1  employed  myself  specially  during 
this  time  with  a  comparison  and  research,  as  &r  as  lay  in  my 
power,  of  the  Nubian  language,  which  is  spoken  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  It  presents  very  remarkable  linguistic  phe- 
nomena, but  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  sindlarity  with 
the  Egyptian  language.  My  belief  is,  that  the  whole  race 
penetrated  into  the  Kile  valley  from  the  south-west  at  a  late 
period.  We  have  now  a  servant  from  Derr,  the* capital :of 
Lower  Nubia,  who  speaks  tolerably  good  Italian,  is  aniioated 
and  intelligent,  and  is  a  great  assistance  to  me  in  aoquiring 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  dialect,  the  Mahass.  I  have  some^ 
times  tormented  him  with  questions  in  the  boat  for -five  or 
six  entire  hours  in  one  day,  for  it  is  no  small  trouble  for  both 
of  us  to  understtod  each  other  about  grammatical  forms,  tind 
inflections.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  at  the  same  time  acqimed 
more  respect  for  his  own  language,  here  everywhere  consi- 
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dered  lad,  and  inferior  to  tlie  Arabic,  and  wliicli  itisthongbt 
one  ought  rather  to  be  ashamed  of. 

'  Yesterday,  after  sailing  three  days  from  Old  Dongola,  wa 
ftt  length  reached  New  Dongola,  usually  only  called  by  the 
Arabs  El  Obde  (the  Camp) ;  we  had  the  great  joy  of  re- 
ceiving here  the  large  packet  of  letters,  whose  arrival  had 
already  been  announced  to  us  on  the  road  by  Hassan  Pascluu 
'We  now  look  forward  with  fresh  courage  and  renewed  con- 
fidence to  the  last  difficult  portion  of  our  southern  journey. 
For  from  this  point  we  must  again,  alas !  quit  our  boats,  and 
mfount  the  far  more  uncomfortable  ships  of  the  desert.  The 
Oataract  country  before  us  can  only  be  navigated  during  the 
short  season  of  the  highest  flood,  and  even  then  not  without 
danger.  Nevertheless,  our  richly  freighted  stone-boat  must 
undergo  this  dangerous  trial,  as  naturally  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  transporting  our  Earn  and  the  other  monuments 
from  Barkal  by  land. 

We  shall  besides  be  unable  to  leave  this  as  soon  as  we 
otherwise  should  have  done,  owing  to  the  total  change  in  the 
arrangements  for  our  jbumey  during  the  next  five  or  six 
weeks.  Yet  we  shall  be  obliged  to  separate  from  our  boat 
of  burden,  as  it  miist  seize  the  proper  moments  of  high  water, 
which  first  occurs  a  few  weeks  hence. 


LETTEE  XXV. 

Dongoia,  the  23rd  June,  1844. 

YsstBBDAY  we  returned  from  an  excursion  of  four  days  to 
the  nearest  cataract,  which  we  were  able  to  reach  by  water. 
We*  were  rewarded  fiur  beyond  our  expectations,  for  we  found 
a  manhet  of  ancient  Phkraonic  monuments,  the  only  ones 
m  tiie  whole  province  of  Dongola,  and  some  of  them  of  ex- 
tireme  antiqm^. 

On  the  island  of  Argo  we  discovered  the  first  Egyptian 
seidptmfed  from -the  Hyksos  period;  and  at  Kerkatt,  on  the 
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n^  faiBk;  ibe  traoet  of  s*  toim  extending  im  bbbobb  tha 
plain,  with  an  immense  neesopoliB  attached  to  it^.ia  vhicii 
two  hngft  monumental  tombs  were  distingiiished  above  all  tlie 
Mter^  one  0£  wfaiob  was  called  JLermka  ^e  the  ^lliifge)«,tha 
otiterDBSUKi*  The^aienotPTnimidSybuibofainiobloBgibnn^ 
the  first  160  by  66  feet^  the  second  132  hj  66  feet  in  esboni^ 
and.about  40  feet  high^bnilt  mawiyelj  of  good,iK>lid  unbumt 
faricks  of  Nile  mud>;  eaoh  provided  with  an  outer  building 
which  might  haire  correaponded  to  the  temples  im  front  of 
tiie  Egyptian  Pyramidai  Several  fiagments  of  stbtueeifieoni 
the  be^  andenk  st^le  soatteood  round  them,  some,  having 
good  hieroglyphics  upon  thou^. testify  t^eir  great  antiquiiyy 
audi  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  oldest  Egj^tumsettiamoiiof 
any.importanoe  on  Ethiopian  temtoiy  must  have  been  on  tfaiB 
vpot'::  it  was  probably  oocaaioned  by  the  Egyptian.  pow«c 
hsring  bean  drtven  back  towards  Ethiopia  duiiBg  the  rnle.rf 
\he  Hyksos  in  Egypt.  No  doubt  the  encMnnoiUh  grmiitB 
foaniesi  which  we  found  on.  the  right  bank^  some  hounb  to 
the  north  of  Kerm&n,  opposite  the  iriond  of  Tombos^  at  the 
entrance  of  liie  Cataract  country^, were,  connected  wxkh.tUML 
Hhe  inscriptions  on  the  rock  oontadu  Shields  of.  the;  I7<th 
Dynasty,  and.  an  inscription  of  eighteen  lines,  mentions:  the 
second  year  of  Tuthmosis  L 

1  have  also,  here  in  Dongola,  begun  to  study  the  Kong'ira 
language  of  Dar  Eibr.  A  negro  soldier,  a  native  of  that 
dreaded  warlike  country,,  with,  woolly  hair,  and  thick  pro- 
jecting Hps,  and  who  we  took  with  us  last  year  &om  Koruako 
to'Wadi  Halfii,  as  a  military  attendant,  instead  of  Ibrahim 
Aga,  who  had  been  sent  away,  foimdus  out  heEe;agiui|.and 
was  given  up  to  me  by  the  Pascha.  for  my  studies  in>  las* 
goage.  He  pronuses  well,  but  in  half  an  hear  Lam^oUiged 
to  exchange  him  with  the  Nubian.  ThaKong'ftralaE^rmi^  is 
quite  di£ferent  from,  the  Nubian,  and  in.  particular  povita 
seems  to  me  to  show  a  stronger  analogy  with  oerteiniSoaiii 
African  languagea. 

I  was  legoioed  here  to  see  tibe  jBoDtress  bnilt  by  Bmaobaq^ 
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m'WS,2;.iAda}ih$m  BofTentMl  indeed  by- tbe  iizimcbfciaia^ liulr. 
still  always  serves  as  a.'dividliiigf(xrtke  gareetBon,  WKw'Sam 
s«i  Paaehai  We  shall  also  leave  a  momimeiitel  ^inidure 
briundyua^  for-Hassan  Pasckatfaas  requested  Erbkamifo  gM 
him  tibe  plait'  of  a  powdeivmagazixie,  and  to  seek  onb^  anuc^ 
aUaatte  forit. 


EFTTBB  XXVI. 

Konuko,  the  I7th  Avgust,  1844. 

Wsdid  notaccompliBb  ourdeparture  from  Dooigiola.befaie 
Urn  2nd:of  JaiIj.  We  went  slowly  down  the  wsstem  fadsict 
the  ziror.  That  veiy  day  we  paissed  over  extensive  fieldsjof 
imiiu,  tbe  dim  lemainB  of  once  flouiishing  towns,  whosa 
Baanes  have,  died  away.  The  first  we  found>were  o|ipoflite 
Abgoitseks,  others  at  Koi,  and  at  Mosgh.  The  foUomiig 
day  we*  arrived  at  Hj^iec,  opposite  Tombos,  in  the;  pro- 
vinee^of .  M&sas;  Here  i^e  Cataract  country  begins  iniiii»» 
diateiy,  and  a. fresh.  JKTuba  dialed;,  which  exteaids  as  far  drnm- 
am  Beir-  and  Korosko. .  The  Nile,  on  the  whole,  retains  its 
Boithedly  direction  as  far  as  a  high  moimtain,  named  afber« 
finaner  eooiqaeror,  Ali.  Bersi.  Early  on  the  third  day  we 
fefitrthi»on'  our  left  hand*  It  is  situated  on  the  sharp  bmd 
of  the  river,  from  noa^h-west  to  due  east,  from  which  point.it 
is^UBiuQ  tacnt  off  the  largest  portion  of  the  provixiDevOf  M6iias 
by  8.  desert  road  running  in  a  northerly  direction.  W^ 
koweMr;.foilo!wed-the  tumeof  theriver^  anddismountedmBav 
two  old  castles  on  the  bank,  at  a^  grove  of  paim>tree%  imderr 
whose  shade  we  rested  during:  the  sultry  niid*day  bonis. 
The  nearest  of  these  castles,  so  romantically  situated  between 
atiB  fissures  of  i^e  rockr,  I  find  differently  named  on  &r€spj 
iBsp,  as' iFAXiB  'EiTZwai  (CaiUioud)  ;.  EAsmsb  'BsatB^.fasoL 
Jlin^j  the  girl  (Hoskins)  ;  Eakib  Biskdeb,  from  Bmdett;  the* 
oi^ital  (Arrowsmith).  Bi  the  dialect  of  this  places  Boweveiv 
it  is  called  SajeibIFbb^i,  or,  in  that  of  Dongpla^rAKZ&BsBn ;, 
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aHid  it  ia  so  named  from  the  palm-treeB  at  its  Soob,  jpfan^y 
Beniiy  being  the  names  for  palm  and  date. 

On  the  4th  of  July  we  got  as  far  as  Sssi,  a  hill  whieh 
hears  the  remnants  of  a  fortress.  Our  servant,  Ahmed^ 
fioom  Derr,  related  to  us  that,  at  the  death  of  eyery  king,  his 
successor  was  led  up  to  its  summit,  and  there  adorned  with 
a  peculiar  royal  cap.  Castles  like  that  of  S^,  many  of 
wluch  we  saw,  far  and  near,  on  the  plateau  beyond  the  river 
district,  indicate  an  early,  numerous,  and  warlike  population, 
which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  ruins, 
situated  a  quarter  of  an  hour  south  of  Mount  Sese,'  are  called 
Sbsebi.  Here  stood  an  ancient  temple,  of  which  only  four 
columns  stand  erect,  with  palm  capitals.  They  have  the 
Shields  of  Sethos  I.,  the  most  southern  we  have  m^  with 
belonging  to  this  king.  Near  these  temple  remains  are  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  on  an  artificially  raised  pieoe  of 
ground,  of  which  the  regular  encircling  walls  may  still  ber^ 
cognised. 

On  the  6th  July  we  arrived  at  SoiiB  (Soleb),  where. ft 
temple  of  considerable  importance,  and  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, was  erected  by  Amenophis  IIL  to  his  own  genius^ 
the  deified  Ba*nsb-ma  (Amenophis).*  The  rich  represei^' 
taidons  belonging  to  this  temple — ^the  same  to  which  once  also, 
belonged  our  own  Bam  &om  Barkal,  and  Lord  Prudhoe'fl 
Lion — ^gave  us  materials  for  almost  five  days'  work*  We 
did  not  again  set  off  before  the  11th  July. 

Scarcely  one  hour  to  the  north  of  this  is  situated  Gsbv^ 
DosoHB,  a  sandstone  rock,  projecting  into  the  rivex^  .in 
which,  on  the  river  side,  a  grotto  is  cut,  which  eontaaoa  re* 
presentations  of  the  third  Tuthmosis. 

*  The  ezpresBion  i«,  that  he  has  huilt  the  Tonple  \5^  '^'^^  5* 
^  \})  "  ^  ^^*  living  image  on  earth  Ba-nbb-ma."    The  word. 


dkenf  no  longer  exists  in  the  Coptic  language^  bat  is  always  tmnriatfrt 
in  the  Bosetta  inscription  hy  cucov.  The  temple,  and  the  localit7 
belongingto  it,  was  also  named  after  the  king,  but  after  his  Horns 
name,  *'  The  Dwelling  of  Scha-em-ma."  From  this  we  maj  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Bam  of  Barkal  and  the  Lion  in  the  British  Miiseiim. 
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The  veiy  same  evening  we  arriyed  at  SEDBur&A,  where 
AHXiroPHiB  m..  erected  a  small  temple  to  his  own  wife, 
Tn.  In  the  midst  of  the  picturesque  heap  of  ndns,  thrown 
<me  aboye  Another,  rises  one  single  column,  which  has  re- 
mianed  standing.  A  great  necropolis  stretches  out  towards 
the  west. 

On  the  18th  of  July  we  halted  near  a  Sch6na  (such  is 
the  name  giyen  to  the  station  store-houses  maintained  by 
goyemment),  opposite  Mount  Abib  or  Qabib,  a  little  below 
the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Sai.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  not  exactly  opposite,  stands  the  village  of 
Amaba,  and  near  it  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  I  was  not  a  little 
BUrprised  to  recognise  directly  on  the  columns  (six  of  which 
are  still  preserved)  the  fat  Queen  of  Naga  and  Meboe,  with 
ber  busband.  This  temple  was  built  by  them,  an  important 
testimony  to  the  widely-extended  dominion  of  that  Ethiopian 
Pynasty.  In  the  necropolis  to  the  south  of  the  temple  I 
also  observed  fragments  of  inscriptions  in  the  above-men- 
tioned demotic  Ethiopian  alphabetic  writing,  such  as  I  had 
also  foimd  near  Sed^mga. 

The  following  day,  after  having  visited  the  island  of  Sai, 
wbere  we  had  found  the  scanty  remains  of  a  temple  with  in- 
Boriptions  of  Tuthmosis  III.  and  Amenophis  11.,  besides  the 
i^emains  of  a  town  and  a  Coptic  church,  we  proceeded  farther, 
and  on  the  15th  of  July  reached  Dal,  which  forms  the  fron- 
tier between  the  provinces  of  Sukkot  and  Batn  el  hag^r 
(Stone-belly) ;  at  night  we  encamped  at  the  Cataract  of 
Kazjpa^ 

Erom  flufl  point  our  road  passed  near  the  hot  sulphur  spring 
of  Oioau,  to  which  I  turned  off  from  our  caravan  road  with 
Abeken.  It  led  us  from  the  Sch6na,  where  we:  separated, 
aLong  iiie  vocky  bank,  above  an  hour  backwards  to  a  square 
tower,'  which  has  been  erected  over  the  spring,  and  which  is 
now  cadled  after  its  builder,  Hamkam  ssmirA  Solihak.  The 
tower,  which  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  the  inride  4  &et 
wide,  is  now  half  filled  with  sand  and  earth ;  the  stream  of 
WAt^y^bout  the  thickness  of  a  man's  wrist,  issues  from,  the 
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'eifltani/nderof tii6!tow«r.;  <mthe'0iher.4Mde/wii;faiii)the«pace 
.of'ft' square  iootyrskteeoalittiewhirlpoolAiiae  oat  aftti»:«uill, 
jmd  here,  where  tbe  watw  10  hottort,  it  is  notvqoile  44^  {&, 
(181^  Fabr.).  ^It  tastes  aulphoreous,  and  a  whike  ^mbataaae 
IB  4qKi6]ted  cm  ithe<  earth  round  the  epring.  Bvexy  year  tthe 
river  rises  above  it,  and  even  over  the  tower,  whidi  nimndhi 
bsX^mmj  up  the  river  bank.  The  «urfiM^  of  the  water  had 
now  01%  risen  taahantth0  height  of  aiman,.and  had  not  f^nsi; 
MAched  the  spring.  A  rough  hole  is  dug  into  the  irafabaih 
fi>rithe  Bick  who  come  here,  and  is  covered  with  biauichesiD 
keep  hade  the  atxsam.  Somewhat  fiurther  domx  the  rivmr 
another  lamall  spriug  of  water,  appears,  which  has  aitempesa- 
ture  of  ^O""  S.  (122*^  J?ahr.)  when  it  issues  ivom  the  .ground. 
She  .nyiug  goes,  tfaob  QKAaoHE,  a  firiend  of  the  FrofdielB^ 
WBB  kiUod  in  a(Canq[>aign  in  the  isouthy  hia  corpse  .floated  doNin 
lii^r,  >anfl  (then  disappeared  in  the  xock  on  Ae  oppoisite 
bank.;  tiiece,  even  'now,  at  aome  diatonce  up  the  riter,  his 
gniiBs.;u3 /Shown.;  a  tree  marisa  the  spot. 

On  the  17tb  July  we  encamped  at  the  temple  of.SEBEHBs. 
The  village  consists  only  of  a  few  straw  huts,  whicb  are 
.ahiUed  by  aoine  d^te  palms, 'bat  the  number' of  pdiaheris  in 
the  .neighboovhood  prove  that  a  place  of  isome  impoxtaaoie 
stood  Ihere  formerly.  The  *temple  is  surrounded  urith  vevy 
ancaeal  ;lortifiQBtione,  of  immense  dimensionft;  itsereettoa 
daies  even.aa  for  bs^k  as  the  Old  Monarchy  under  Sesus- 
teaeni  IM  j^  a  king  of  the  .I2th  ^Dynasty.  It  appeaiB  rthat  this 
'king)ficBt '. enlarged (theiimits  of  the  iEgyptiaa  fifbnard^as 
far  as  this  point ;  indeed  it  has  been  found  that  at  .a  ikito: 
jperiod  kie  viae  himself  'worshipped  in  tibese  diahriots  as  a 
ditin%'Xif  tiie  country.  The  temple  whin^  Tuthmosia  JEE. 
Areistfid  here  inihe  New  Mcmarchy,  isislso  disdioateditD'him, 
and  iD  tthe  jgod  .TsarvH.  ^Dn  ithe  (right  bank,  also,  at-^tiie 
filkiga. of  ISduMMBH,. there  jsre  8tilL«omeoldfoartifieatious,;asd 
wifhintthflm;Arfit31  larger  temple^  which  was  0Ten:began'bjr 
TuthmorisiII. 

^e  :tBost  imposiailt  (diseo^ry  whieh  we  mode  ^faene,  ioud 
iX  ahaH  lox^xmantion  .biie%,  iheosase  SL  nam  Jii  ^this 


1b  a  number  of  shoitTook  inaerii^iioiiB  wUch  jnadcihe  higfaaafc 
riM  ofttbe  Kile  during  a  fleriea  of  yeara  undn*  tlie  govom. 
mesKt'ctf  AnvEniHHA  HI.  (Mams),  laad  of  hiB  iiimi»diate.flao- 
jeeiBOSB.  Tfaeie  statemsslsthave  in  some  meafure  a  historiatl 
yaisne,  «i  ih^'decidedly  Ysonfirm  my  supposition  thai;  therSn- 
vsKHOfiEFB^^owedimmediBtelyjaftBrithe  12tkDyna8tjyaisi 
tliey  are  in  some  measmn  pexmliadljiinteEestiog  fbr  the  g^so- 
logical  bistoryof  ike  NileTralley ;  because  thej  prove  tbat 
ihe  'river,  above  ^OOOjears  ago,'rose -more >tban24  jbet  higbar 
than  now,  and 'tiieieby 'must  have  ,'produoedtotaUj  differeoot 
eonditions'initke  inundakioniand  inihe  whole  sm^ce  of  tiie 
ground  both  aboveand betow  tiiis  sjpot.  •Oizri^aminatiosEiof 
this  'remarliable  iloeality,  .iriih  its  tempks  o&d  rock-inaoiip- 
tions,  occupied  usstwdnre  whole  dajlB.* 

On  tbe  ioth  July  <we*  went  from  Semneh  .to  Abkb,  and  the 
foUowiDgdaytmitedtlie  joM.eastie^sitimted  to  the  nocfbof  it> 
whioh  is  called  el  EKeni8sa,1lie  ihmrch,  and.  formerly  jtiuaam- 
fore  probably  contBaned  one.  Srom  .the  top  :of  this  eaatle 
we  had  the  most  >magnifi(»nt  prospeot  .of  the  chief  catasoacts 
of  Hhe  wtele  toomitiy.  3%ree  /gceat  ifaljb  oould  be  'distis^ 
gnished  &om>theiBmallsr  ones  tin  the  broad,  .rokcl^islmftd 
Tttlley,  and  tbe^eye  poEnsd  over fsersial 'hundred  islandsyfii^ 
&r  as  the'blaek;monntain<Tange>xm  theopposite^baHk.  But 
towaids  the'novth'tiiemde  plain  i^read  out,  which  iOtiCtendiB 
firom  Wadi  >Haliiiaix>  Fhihs.  Q?he  sucoessioniof  ,tha  difei*^ 
IdndB  of  rodk^was  nuurt  odistinctly  viaihte  .as  >we  t  descend^ 
fromitbe  last  •ridge  of  tiie  rocks  on  the  banks  into  theygreat 
plain,  '£rom  'wbaeh  some  fdngle  cooes  of  sandstone  ah)Ae:pr^ 
ianided,  as  if  ^fromitiie  bed  of  ii,primitive  ocean.  M^fre  wok- 
doubtedly  .eie  Ad  aoruoees  3o£  ifae  tCTorlastBig  sand*  whicb^ 

*  TbMi  theory  of  Dr.  Lepsiiu,  of  the  bed  of  tbe  'Kile  hayiog  been  ex- 
carated  to  a  depth  oef  25  iteet  in  4000  years,  has  been  exanriaed  by 
Leonard  Honiar,  Btq^  F.RlSl,  iniAi^apat  ^mUsBlied  in  thi. Edinimisik 
Pbi/mefAml^iournal .  for  July,  1S50.  J)e.  I^p6iu8.baving.  m  a  t  lette;^ 
dated  12th  April,  1853,  addressed  to  Kr.  Horner,  expressed  a  wiih 
that  that  paper  should  be  reprinted  'in'thapiOBeirt'Totame,lt'Wiirbe 
fefond  accordingly  in  Uie  Appendix.,— Ta. 
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driyen  by  the  northern  wind  among  the  primitire  moantaiiif, 
tendered  our  road  to  Semneh  yeiy  difficult. 

On  the  iBt  of  August  we  left  Wadi  Haufji  in  fihxee 
boats,  and  from  this  point  again  sailed  through  a  eeuntry 
with  which  we  were  already  acquainted,  ^e  frUowing 
morning  we  came  to  Anir  Sihbeii,  where  we  spent  nine 
days,  in  order  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
copious  representations  on  both  the  rock-temples.  I  long 
searched  in  yain  for  the  remarkable  Greek  inscription  which 
Leake  had  found  on  one  of  the  four  great  Bamses  (Colossi, 
till  I  fortunately  re*discoyered  it,  buried  tolerably  deep,  on 
th^  left  leg  of  the  second  Colossus  from  the  south.  I  was 
obliged  to  make  a  great  excayation  to  obtain  a  perfect  im- 
pression  of  it  on  paper.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  take  this  antique  inscription  for  what  it  states  itself 
to  be,  namely,  memoranda  of  the  Gfvaek  mercenaries,  who 
came  hither  with  Psammbtiovs  I.  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
bellious warriors.  Beneath  the  other  iuscriptions  on  the 
Oolossus,  I  also  found  some  Phcenicim  inscriptions. 

After  we  had  yisited  from  this  point  some  other  rock* 
monunvents  on  the  opposite  bank  at  Ababvdjl  and  Soha- 
9A17I,  we  quitted  Abu  Simbel  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  next 
halted  on  the  right  bank  near  Ibbiic,  ancient  Pbdob,  the 
name  of  which  I  haye  also  found  in  hieroglyphics  written 
F.B.M.  Ibrim  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  opposite  Ajtibb, 
near  which  we  discoyered,  and  made  a  drawing  oi^  only  one 
priyate  tomb  from  the  period  of  the  20i;h  Dynasty,  but  it  was 
in  good  preseryation.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  Dsbs,  where 
we  got  the  largest  despatch  of  lettiers  we  haye  yet  received, 
so  that  it  was  a  real  holiday  for  us.  With  these  treasures 
we  hastened  past  Abllda  to  this  spot  KomrEOLo,  whose  de- 
lightful, group  of  palms  had  won  our  hearts  during  our  long, 
though  inyoluntaiy,  detention  there  last  year.  We  have 
fixed  upon  the  present  Sunday  to  celebrate  with  pleasant 
tecollections  the  happy  termination  of  our  southern  journey. 
Our  boats  lie  quietly  beside  the  bank. 
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LETTEB  XXVII. 

Philce,  the  Ut  September,  1844. 

I  AM,  only  now  able  to  finish  my  journal  from  Koruako, 
whence  we  set  sail  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  Anguat  for 

SSBTJA. 

.  Erom  this  point,  as  far  as  FhilsB,  the  valley  is  called  Wadi 
KsinJSy  "  the  valley  of  the  Beni  Kensi,"  a  tribe  of  which 
we  read  much  in  the  Arabic  accounts.  The  upper  valley  of 
Eorusko,  as  far  as  Wadi  Haifa,  is  called  on  all  the  maps 
WAni  l^UBA,  a  name  which  has  indeed  been  already  used 
by  Burckhardt,  but  which  must  originate  in  some  mistake. 
Neither  our  Nubian  servant,  Ahmed,  a  native  of  the  district 
of  Derr,  nor  the  people  who  are  settled  in  the  country,  are 
acquainted  with  this  name ;  and  even  Hassan  E!aschef,  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  governed  the  country  before  the 
Egyptian  conquest,  could  give  no  answers  to  my  particular 
inquiries  about  this  name.  They  all  agree  in  stating  that 
the  lower  district  has  always  been  called  Wadi  Ejbkits. 
Afterwards,  near  Korusko,  follows  the  Wadi  ei«  Abab,  bo 
called  from  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  have  encroached  as 
far  as  this  spot ;  then  Wadi  Ibbdc  ;  and  lastly,  Wadi 
Haupa.  But  since  the  conquest  the  official  name  for  the 
whole  province  between  the  two  cataracts  is  Oisic  Halpa, 
the  province  of  Haifa. 

In  Eorusko  I  found  a  Bisch^ri,  by  name  Ali,  whose  ani- 
mated and  pleasant  deportment  determined  me  at  once  to 
QMike  him  my  instructor  in  this  important  language.  He 
was  quite  satisfied  with  my  invitation  for  him  to  accompany 
UB,  and  now  every  moment  that  is  at  liberty  is  employed  in 
preparing  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  language.  He 
cornea  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  &om  Beled  Elldqi, 
which  is  eight  days  distant  from  the  Nile,  and  twenty  from 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  gives  a  name  to  the  remarkable  Wadi 
Ell&qi,  which  extends,  without  interrup»tion,  through  the 
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yeiy  midst  of  the  extensive  range  of  country  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea.  He  calls  the  country  of  the  Bisch&ii 
tribes  Edbai,  and  their  langaage,  Muldb  to  Be^'atne,  the 
Beg'a  language,  from  which  may  be  traced  its  identity  with 
the  language  of  the  mighty  Beg'a  nations,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  ages. 

From  Korusko  we  next  sailed  to  Sibtta,  where  we  sp^it 
four  days ;  then  by  Dakke  (Pselchis)  and  Kvbak  (Contra 
Pselchis)  to  &*bbf  Hvssbk,  with  its  rook-temple  dedicated 
by  Bamses  to  Ftah.  This  place  is  frequently  called'  by 
earlier  trayellers  Gibsohb,  a  confusion  with  ihe  Tillage 
situated  on  the  farther  eastern  bank,  which  is  called  by  the 
AxtihB  QniBCH,  by  the  Nubians  Kisoh  or  Eischiga,  and 
which  is  situated  near  some  considerable  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  which  bear  the  name  of  Sabagtjba.  The  251ii  August 
we  spent  in  the  temple  of  Dbkditb,  first  built  under  the 
Boman  dominion ;  and  the  following  day  in  Kalabschbh,  the 
ancient  Talhis,  whose  temple  likewise  contains  only^  tlie 
Shields  of  C»sftr  (Augustus).  Talmis  was  for  a  long  time  a 
capital  of  the  Blemtxs,  whose  inroads  into  Egypt  gave  the 
Bomans  plenty  of  employment.  On  one  of  the  columns  of 
the  great  outer  court  there  is  engraved  the  interesting  in- 
scription of  Silco,  who  calls  himself  a  PatrtXltncos  ycvfiadnw  oA 
6^wp  r&y  AWtAtrw.*  In  it  he  boasts  of  his  victorieB  over  the 
Blemyes,  who  I  hold  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Meroitic  Bfcfaio* 
pians,  the  Bischftri  of  the  present  day.  It  seems  that  tiie 
demotic  Ethiopian  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  remarkable 
by  its  length,  and  perhaps  forms  a  counterpart  to  the  Gh^eek 
inscription  of  the  Nubian  King,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
these  Blemyes.  I  have  discovered  another  very  late  in- 
scription on  tiie  wall  to  the  back  of  the  temple,  but  in.  such 
barbarous  Qreek  that  it  is  almost  inexplicable.  I  send  it  to 
Bdckh  for  him  to  decipher. 

On  the  30th  August  we  reached  DftBor,  and  the  fellowmg^ 
day  F&UlB,  where  we  immediatdy  took  possession  of  ibe 
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eadlBirting  tennple-terrace,  wfaieli,  since  tha^  time,  has  beea 
0iir  ebief  qnarters,  and  will  remain  ao  for  aeyeral  weeka 
longer.  The  great  temple -buildings,  althougli  the  most; 
ancient  of  them  date  only  as  fiur  back  as  NiBCTAjn&BUs,  pre- 
sent an  unusual  number  of  hieroglyphic,  demotio,  and. 
Sfeek  inscriptions,  andj  to  mj  surprise,.!  bave  also  found. 
bere<  a  whole  chamber  in  one  of  the  pjlones  which  containSi 
BoiliiBg  but  'EftBiomjLN  r^resentations  and.  inscriptions. 


LETTBE  XXViil. 

TTuheSf  Quma^  24th  November,  1844. 

Ov  tbe4lh.  of  November  we  reached  this  last  great  station 
o£  oar  journey,  and  feel  tiiat  w^  have  again  reached  much 
mesrer  home;  We  have  selected  &  charming  castle  on  a  rock 
for  our  residence  here,  which  will  certainly  be  protracted  for 
several  months.  It  is  situated  on  a  hiU  called  Abd  el  Qubka^ 
and  is  an  ancient  tomb  enlarged  by  brick  buildings,,  from 
ivhich  we  oveilook  the  whole  Theban.  plain  at  one  view.  I 
ahould  be  afraid  of  being  almost  oppressed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  monuments,  if  the  mighty  character  of  the 
Biins  of  tins  most  royal  city  of  all  antiquity  did  not  maintain^ 
«ad  daily  renew,  our  interest  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 
Wliile  our  investigations  of  the  numerous  temples,  from  the 
Ptol^naicandthe  Eoman  period,  immediately  preceding  tiiat, 
had  in  fust  become  almost  fatiguing,  here,  where  the  Homeric 
forma  of  the  mighty  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynas- 
ties stand  out  brfbre  me  in  their  dignity  and  splendour,  I  feel 
aa  fresh  again  as  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey. 

X  first,  had  excavations  made  in  the  renowned  temple  of 
•BBmnm  Mia^"^!**)  lying  at  our  feet;  which  have  led  to  unex- 
pBeted)r«niltB»  Brfckam  has  superintended  the  work  with  the 
greofaeBt  care,  and  his  ground  plan  which  is  now  finished  of 
ttdft  mpBtbeautiftd  building  of  the  Pharaonic  times,  described* 
t^BiodixruB.Mttlie'tomb  of  OsymandyaSf  is  the  first  which 
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can  be  called  perfect,  as  it  no  longer  rests  on  acbitmyy  resto- 
rations, which  are  too  long  in  the  French  descriptions  aiid 
too  short  in  those  of  'Wilkinson. 

I  haye  also  had  excayations  made  in  the  rodL-tomb  of  the 
same  Bahsbs  in  Bab  el  Meluk,  which  was  coyered  oyex*  ^th 
rubbish,  and  which  Eosellini  was  mistaken  in  thinking  nti- 
finished ;  seyeral  chambers  haye  abeady  been  opened,  and  if 
fortune  fayours  us  we  shall  also  still  find  the  sarcophagQn, 
not  indeed  unopened — ^the  Persians  had  already  taken  care 
of  that — ^but  perhaps  less  mutilated  than  others,  as  the  tomb 
has  been  closed  up  by  the  riyer  mud  from  yery  ancient  times. 
'  On  our  journey  from  Korusko  hither,  besides  omr  anti- 
quarian labours,  I  was  engaged  with  the  languages  of  the 
southern  countries,  still  so  little  known.  Amidst  these,  three 
maybe  selected  as  being  the  most  widely-distributed ;  the 
NvBA.  language,  that  of  the  Nuba  or  Berber  nation ;  the  Kirlr* 
OABA  language,  of  the  negroes  of  Dab  iFuB ;  and  the  Bsgfjl 
language,  that  of  the  Bisohabibas  inhabiting  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Sudan.  I  haye  prepared  the  grammar  and 
yocabulary  of  all  three,  so  fully,  that  wheneyer  they  are 
published  some  notion  of  these  languages  may  be  obtained. 
The  most  important  of  them  is  the  one  last  mentioned,  be- 
cause, both  with  reference  to  its  grammatical  construction 
and  by  its  position  in  the  deyelopment  of  languages,  ii^ 
proyes  itself  to  be  a  yeiy  remarkable  member  of  the  Oauat* 
sian  stock.  It  is  spoken  by  the  people,  for  which  reason! 
think  I  can  perceiye  that  they  were  once  the  inhabitants  of 
the  flourishing  city  of  Meroe,  and  thus  haye  a  peculiar  cLum, 
to  be  called  in  a  more  exact  sense  the  Ethiopiak  people. 

It  has  furthermore  been  preyed,  that  nothing  can  be  dis* 
coyered  of  a  primitiye  Ethiopian  ciyilisatiouj  or  indeed  of  sa 
ancient  Ethiopian  national  dyilisation,  which  is  so  much 
held  up  by  modem  erudition ;  indeed,  we  haye  eyery  reason 
to  deny  this  completely.  Whateyer  in  the  accounts  of  the 
ancients  does  not  rest  on  total  misapprehension,  only  refers 
to  I^f^ptian  ciyilisation  and  art,  which  had  fled  in  the  time  of 
the  Hyksos  rule  to  Ethiopia.    The  irruption  of  Egyptian 
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power  firom  Ethic^ia,  at  the  fonndatioii  of  the  new  Egyptian 
Monarchy,  and  itsprogress  even  far  into  Asia,  was  mentioned 
:(n>the  AmatiCy  and  aftmrards  in  the  Greek  traditions,  as  an 
e^ent  which  was  transferred  from  the  Ethiopian  caunity  to 
the  Ethiopian  nation^  for  no  knowledge  of  a  still  older  Egyp* 
iian  Monarchy,  and  of  its  high  but  peaceful  state  of  dyiluar 
tion,  had  penetrated  to  the  northern  nations.  I  have  sent 
an  account  of  the  results  of  our  Ethiopian  journey  to.  the 
Academy,  and  in  it  I  give  a  cursory  survey  of  the  history  of 
Ethiopia  from  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  Sesur- 
tesen  III..in  the  12th  Manethonic  Dynasty  down  to  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  Meroitic  Monarchy  in. the 
first  centuries  of  our  era,  and  then  through  the  middle  i^es 
down^.to  the  Bischaribas  of  the  present  day,  whose  Sheikhs 
we  saw  in  chains  marching  over  the  ruins  of  what  was  once 
their  capital,  and  passing  in  front  of  the  Pyramids  of  their 
ancient  kings. 


LETTEE  XXIX. 

ThebeM^  Qwma,  8^  January^  1845. 

A  SHOBT  time  ago  we  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
our  colossal  Bam  and  the  other  Ethiopian  monuments  had 
arriyed  safely  in  Alexandria.  We  shall  also  bring  away 
some  valuable  monuments  from  this  spot,  among  them  a 
^b»eautiful  sarcophagus  of  fine  white  limestone,  on  parfcs  of 
'  which  are  some  painted  inscriptions,  which  go  back  as  far  <e 
the  Old  Monarchy  in  the  first  period  of  the  increasing  great- 
ness of  Thebes.* 

I  have  made  another  conquest  to-day,  which  gives  me 
[double  pleasure,  as  it  was  oidy  effected  with  indescribable 
,  difficulty,  and  has  brought  out  a  monument  in  the  most  per- 
fect preservation,  which  will  hardly  find  its  equal  in  our 
musenms.    A  sepulchral  chamber  with  interesting  represen- 
tations.of  kings  of  which  we  have  made  drawings,  opens  out 
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of  a  daep  -pit  -wlddi  irai  excavated  a  ahoirt  time  ago ;  jBram 
tiuB  a  lumrow  pfisaoge  leads  etiU  deeper  ioto  a  seoQod  diambfl^ 
wiiieh  is  painted  all  over,  just  like  the  oiiier.  iTbediaiiibeM 
are  hewn  out  of  on  extremely  finable  rock,  which  loorans 
from  the  ceiling  in  kige  fisgments  at  the  elightest  toutth; 
the  rock*caves  were  therefore  Taulted  in  a  cbrcnlar  foB% 
with  Nile  bricks,  'which  were  eorered  with  stoitco,  and  ihaa 
painted.  At  the  side  of  the  inner  door,  on  the  right  hand, 
'Kh^  AianroPHiB  L  is  represented,  and  on  ihe  left,  .hn 
mother  Aabmbb^vwr^jlbi,  who  even  in  later  times  waa 
much  worshipped.  Both  ere  about  four  leet  high,  pabited 
on  the  stucco,  and  the  colours  ipreserved. as  &esh  as  pasaiUe. 
I  was  anxious  to  detach  these  figures  firom  the  wall,  which 
they  entirely  covered ;  but  for  this  purpose  I  was  compelled  to 
break  through  the  brick  walls  all  round,  and  afberwards  abo 
to  take  out  the  bricks  singly  from  behind  ihe  stuoeo  .witk 
the  greatest  care.  This  at  length  we  have  -aoeomplB^ed 
after  great  labour.  We  have  taken  out  the  whole  stucco, 
which  is  only  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  with  the  figures  com- 
pletely uninjured,  and,  placing  it  on  two  slabs  composed  of 
smooth  boards  covered  with  skins,  linen,  and  paper,  we  raised 
it  from  ihe  narrow  sepulchral  cave,  which  is  still  half  filled 
with  rubbish. 

We  have  also,  to  my  great  delight,  got  a  fresh  supply  ior 
our  plaster  easts.  A  short  time  ago  '5  cwt.  of  pkster  atv- 
rived,  forwarded  to  us  by  M.  Olot  Bey,  for  which  wo  had 
'Seiit  an  order  to  ^France,  and  I  have  found  an  Arab  here,  and 
immediately  taken  him  into  my  service,  who  has  at  least'suf- 
"ficient  knowledge  to  prepare  the  plasler  and  to  make  casts 
from  bas-reliefs. 


LETTEE  XXX. 

Ws  have  mow  been  inhabiting  our  Theban  Acropolis,  4fA 
the  hill  of  Quma,  .obo^  a  quarter  raf  ca  year,  evexy  one 


buOjemployied  in  his  own  way  from  momi&g  to  evening,  ia 
in^racKbigating,  describing,  .and  dmlring  the  moBt  Talnable 
mfflNimentfl,  taking  paper  impressions  of  the  inacriptionB, 
ud  in  making  plans  of  the  buildings;  we  have  not  jet 
bean  able  to  complete  the  Libyan  -side  alone,  where  there 
are  at  least  twelve  temples,  five-and«twenty  tombs  of  kings, 
fifteen  belonging  to  the  royal  wives  or  daughters,  and  a 
Gonntless  number  belonging  to  private  persons,  still  to  be 
eiiamined.  The  eastern  side,  with  its  ^ix-and-twenty  aanetu* 
avies,  in  a  certain  degree  of  preservation,  will  howevdr  de- 
mand no  less  time,  and  yet,  more  has  been  done  by  previoufl 
tmvellers.and  expeditions  in  Thebes  itself,  especially  by  the 
Ereacb-Tnsoan  expedition,  than  in  any  other  spot,  and  we 
have  everywhere  only  compared  and  completed  their  labours, 
and  not  repeated  them.  We  ar^  also  fiEir  from  imagining  that 
we  have  .now  by  any  means  exhausted  the  in&oite  number 
of  auMiuiaenta ;  whoever  follows  ua  with  new  information, 
aad  with  the  results  of  more  advanced  acience,  will  ako  find 
freah  treaauies,  and  gain  fresh  instruction  from  the  same 
monument  1  have  always  had  a  historical  aim  in  view^ 
and  .this  has  especially  determined  my  selection  of  the  monu* 
ments.  Whenever  I  believed  that  I  had  attained  what  was 
moat  essential  for  this  end  I  was  satisfied. 

The  river  here  divides  the  broad  valley  into  two  unequal 
luAirea.  On  the  west  side  it  approaches  dose  to  the  precipi- 
toOB  Libyan  range,  which  there  projects ;  on  the  eastern  side 
it  boundB  a  wide  fruitful  plain,  extending  as  fiir  as  Me* 
damdt,  a -spot  situated  on  the  border  of  the  Arabian  deaert, 
several  boors  distant.  On  this  side  stood  the  actual  town  of 
Thsbbb,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  grouped  round 
ihe  two.great  temples  of  KabnaiK  and  Lvqbob,  aituated.above 
half  an  hour  apart.  Eamak  lies  more  to  the  north,  and 
fiirther  removed  from  ithe  Nile;  Luqsor  is  now  actually 
waahfid  by  the  waves  of  the  .river,  and  may  even  formerly 
have  been  .the  harbour  of  the  city.  The  west  side  of  the 
Tsver  contained  the  necropolis  of  Thebes,  and  all  .the  t^nplea 
whkh  stood  here. refened  moce.or  leas  to  the  worohip  of  the 
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dead ;  indeed,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  part,  irineh  wm 
afterwards  comprehended  by  the  Greeks  nnder  the  aaaie  of 
Hbkkokia,  seem  to  have  been  principallj  ooeapiad- witk 
the  care  of  the  dead  and  their  tombs.  The  former  extent  of 
the  Memnonia  may  be  now  distingmshed  by  Qdma  and 
Medinet  Habu,  places  situated  at  the  northern  and  souiiieni 
wctremities. 

A  sunrej  of  the  Theban  monuments  naturallj-  begins 
with  the  ruins  of  Kabkak.  Here  stood  the  great  royal 
temple  of  the  hundred-gated  Thebes,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Ammon-Ba,  the  King  of  the  Gods,  and  to  the  peculiar  local 
god  of  the  city  of  Ammon,  so  called  after  him  (No-Ammom^ 
Siospolis).  Ap,  along  with  the  feminine  article  Tap,  fixnn 
which  the  Greeks  made  Thebb,  was  the  name  of  one  par* 
ticular  sanctuary  of  Ammon.  It  is  also  often  employed  hi 
hieroglyphics  in  the  singular,  or  still  more  frequent^  in  the 
plural  (Napu),  as  the  name  of  the  town;  for  which  reason 
the  Greeks  naturally,  without  changing  the  arfcidb  along 
with  it,  generally  used  the  plural  Bfjfiat,  The  whole  history 
of  the  Egyptian  Monarchy,  after  the  city  of  Ammon  wad 
raised  to  be  one  of  the  two  royal  residences  in  the  land,  is 
connected  with  this  temple.  All  Dynasties  emulated  in  the 
glory  of  having  contributed  their  share  to  the  enlargement; 
embellishment,  or  restoration  of  this  national  sanctuary. 

It  was  founded  by  their  first  king,  the  mighty  SbsfbtesbvI., 
under  the  Ist  Theban  Boyal  Dynasty,  the  12th  of  Manetho^ 
between  2600  and  2700  B.C.,  and  even  now  exhibits  some 
ruins  in  the  centre  of  the  building  from  that  period,  bearing 
the  name  of  this  king.  During  the  Dynasties  immediately 
succeeding,  which  for  several  centuries  groaned  uider  the 
yoke  of  the  victorious  hereditary  enemy,  this  sanctuaiy  no 
doubt  was  also  deserted,  and  nothing  has  been  preserved 
which  belonged  to  that  period.  But  after  the  first  king  tit 
the  I7th  Dynasty,  Amosis,  in  the  I7th  century  B.C.,  had  suo^ 
ceeded  in  lus  first  war  against  the  Hyksos,  his  two  Suocessori^ 
Ahekophib  I.  and  Tuthmosis  I.,  built  round  the  remaiAs 
of  the  most  ancient  sanctuary  a  magnificent  temple,  witii  a 
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ffemk  waaj  diambers  round  tiie  celln,  and  with  a  broad 
ooQxty  and  pyloneB  appertaining  to  it,  in  front  of  wfaieh  Tut^ 
ttUNM  L  erected  two  obelisks.  Two  otber  pylones,  with  con- 
tignoiM  eoort-walls,  were  built  hj  the  same  king,  at  a  right 
angle  witii  the  temple  in  the  direction  of  Luqsor.  Tut- 
moaialll. and  his  sister  enlarged  this  temple  to  the  back 
hy  a  hall  resting  on  fifty-six  columns,  besides  many  other 
chambers,  which  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  and  were  en- 
di^ed  by  one  common  outer  wall.  The  succeeding  kings 
partly  dosed  the  temple  more  perfectly  in  front,  partly 
built  new  independent  temples  near  it,  and  also  placed  two 
more  large  pylones  towards  the  south-west,  in  front  of  those 
erected  by  Tuthmosis  I.,  so  that  now  four  lofty  pylones 
formed  the  magnificent  entrance  to  the  principal  temple  on 
this  side. 

But  a  fitr  more  splendid  enlargement  of  the  temple  was 
executed  in  the  fifteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  b.o.  by 
the  great  Ruiraohs  of  the  19th  Dynasty;  for  Sxthos  I.,  the 
&ther  of  Bamses  Miamun,  added  in  the  original  axis  of  the 
temple  the  most  magnificent  hall  of  pillars  that  was  ever 
seen. in  Egypt  or  elsewhere.  The  stone  roof,  supported  by 
184  oolmoans,  covers  a  space  of  164  feet  in  depth,  and  320 
feet  in  breadth.  Each  of  the  twelve  central  columns  is  86 
feet  in  circumference,  and  66  feet  high  beneath  the  archie 
trave ;  the  other  columns,  40  feet  high,  are  27  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  overwhelming  im- 
pression which  is  experienced  upon  entering  for  the  first 
time  into  this  forest  of  columns,  and  wandering  from  one 
range  into  the  other,  between  the  lofty  figures  of  gods  and 
kings  on  every  side  represented  on  them,  projecting  some- 
times entirely,  sometimes  only  in  part.  Every  surfiMse  is 
covered  with  various  sculptures,  now  in  rdief^  now.  sunk, 
which  were,  however,  only  completed  under  the  succes- 
sors of  the  builder;  most  of  them,  indeed,  by  his  son 
Bassxb  Miahitk.  In  front  of  this  hypostyle  hall  was 
placed,  at  a  later  period,  a  great  hypaethral  court,  270  by 
d20'ftet  in  extent,  decorated  on  the  sides  only  with  colon- 
nades, and  entered  by  a  magnificent  pylon. 
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[Die  jprmeipal  port  of  the  tenqde  termiiiattd  hora,  joom* 
ynmDg  a  length  of  1170  foot,  not  iaftladizig  ite  xam  of 
S^ameB  in  front  of  its  extenml  pylon,  nor  the  peoulinr 
mndbmrj  which  im>  pkeed  by  Sam^a  M>»um  dinctiiy 
beside  the  i?iill  &]*theBt  back  in  the  temple^  and  with  tike 
flame  an,  but  turned  in.such  a  mannar  thatiit^entraaoeMPiafl 
en  the  oppoaite  side.  Including  these  enlaigements,  .the 
entise  length  mmt  have  amounted  to  neaa^ly  2000  hekf 
leckoiring  to  the  most  soathem  gate  of  the  eoctemal  waQ, 
wldoh  Bunronnded  the  whole  spaoe,  which  was  of  nearly  equal 
braadth.  The  later  Dynasties,  who  now  found  the  pzincipal 
temples  eompleted  on  all  sides,  but  who  also  were  Aaarova 
ef  eontributing  their  share  to  the  embellishment  of  this 
oentre  of  the  Theban  worship,  bc^an  partly  to  erect  sepante 
small  temples  on  the  large  level  space  which  was  surrounded 
bj  the  .above-mentioned  endosure-waU,  partly  :to  extend 
ttese  temples  aku)  externally. 

The  head  of  the  20th  Dynasty,  BiA^msbs  JII.,  wbose  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  in  the  fifteenth  century  before  Ohriat,  were 
soaBcely  inferior  to  those  of  his  renowned  ancestors,  SetiiOB  I. 
and  Bamses  XL,  built  a  special  temple,  with  a  counk  of 
ffAnmwn  and  a  hypostyle  hall,  above  200  leet  long,  which 
now  .intersects,  in  a  rather  unsymmetrical  manner,'thevenclo- 
sm»>*wall  of  the  external  court  in  front ;  and  he  founded^  «t 
alittle  distanee  from.it,  a  still  larger  sanctuary  for  the  tiiird 
person  of  the  Theban  Triad,  Ghensu,  the  son  <lf  Ammon. 
Xhis  last  was  completed  by  the  succeeding  kings  of  his 
Dynasi^^  and  the  priest^kings  of  the  2lBt  Dynasty,  whoadded 
to  it  a  magnificent  conurt  of  columns,  with  a  pylon  in  £ront^ 
Inihe  22nd  Dynasly  we  recognise  SpHESOHXiiii:  L,  the  ^wav- 
lakB  £ring  -f^ushak  of  the  Sible,  who,  about  970  b.ci.,  oob* 
gooMid  'Jflroaslem.  lEUs  Asiatic  campaigns  axe  oelebiated.an 
tiiBi  southern  external  wall  of  the  great  temple,  w^eve,  inithe 
Bfmbdiic  form  of  prisoners,  he  leads  140  vanquished  towns 
asod  GOuntrieB  before  Ammon.  Among  their  names  vtfaeve  is 
onestfhich,  not (wil^out  reason,  is  considered  to  be a^desigaa- 
tion  for  dihe  Hdngdem  of  Judna,  as  ^well  ,aa  Ab  names  4if 
several  well-known  towns  in  3?akstinfi. 


hfired  ^immediately  after  the  SamessideSy  were  no  longer^of 
tiie  (Ehdbaneiaee,  but  proeeeded  from  io^ma  in  Lower  l^gjft* 
Ihetpower  of  the  Moniochy  aonk  with  iluB  change-;  and  after 
ihb  short  23rd  Bynasty,  from  which  period  there  «re  still 
fiome  remainfi  in-Kamak,  a  revolution  aeems  to:hay«  oceurred. 
Uke  present  lists  of  oathors  name  only  tme  king  of  the  2lrth 
Dynasty, 'who  has  not  yet  been  zo-dkcoTeredon  the  Egypiaan 
momiments.  In  his  reign  the  invasion  of  the  EthiopioiiB 
ocemfted,  who,  from  the  25th  DynasNiy,  Sohabax  and  Tj&b* 
BAXA  (the  80  and  Tirhaka  of  the  Bible),  reigned  in  Egypt  at 
the  eommeneement  of  the  seventh  centory  b^o.  OQhese  kings 
came,  indeed,  from  Ethiopia,  bat  governed  completely  in  the 
Egyptian  manner,  and  they  did  not  neglect  to  worship  the 
Egyptian  god^kings.  Their  names  are  found  on  several 
Bmoller  temples  of  Kamak,  and  on  a  splendid  colonnade  in 
the  great  court  in  front,  which  seems  to  have  been  first 
pkeed  there  by  Tahraka.  According  to  historical  accounts, 
this  last  king  letunied  of  hk  own  accord  to  Eishiopia,  and 
ksfb'the  Egyptian  kingdom  *to  its  native  rulers. 

The  dispossessed  Saitic  Dynasty  now  returned  io  .the 
thnme,  and -once  more,  in  the  eeventh  and  sixth  centunes, 
developed  all  the  splendour  of  which  this  country,  as  rich 
in  iiitemal  resources  as  in  external  power,  was  capable  of 
producing  under  a  powerful  and  wise  sceptre.  It  opened 
for  the  first  time  a  peaceful  intercourse  between  foreign 
iMimtries  and  Egypt;  Qreeks  settled  amongst  tiiem,  con^ 
merce  flourisfaed,  and  a  new  and  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
was  accumulated,  such  as  before  had  only  been  attained  by 
Ab'  epoils  of  war  and  tribute.  But  this  was  ^  only  an  ajctificial 
hei^t  of  glory ;  for  the  pristine  vigour  of  the  lUation  had 
loMg  bean  broken,  and  even  act  gave  more  .signs  of  luxury 
than  of  intrinsic  value.  The  last  flouririiing  period  of  tl^ 
nation  soon  passed  away.  The  country  could  not  withstand 
the  advaaxciag  storm  of  the  'Persians.  In  the  year  'S25  it 
«msiCOBquaved  by  CA]i9KS£s,jand  trodden  jdonin  withtbarbarie 
fimatioism.     Ifaiv^  moimiiieiits  w«re  dfistroyed,  and  aiot  a 
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aiogle  saBctiuuy  nor  wall  was  eiectod  during  this  pecjod; 
nothing  at  least  has  been  preseryed  to  our  time,  not^eye^L 
from  the  long  and  milder  goyemment  of  Dabius  ;  one  teiapje 
only  in  the  Oasis  of  Eargeh,  or  at  least  seulptores  .yi^t\  bp 
name,  haying  been  discoyered  from  that  peziod.  linger 
Darius  n.y  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  eonun^ce- 
ment  of  the  Persian  rule,  IJgypt  became,  indeed,  onpe  mote 
independent,  and  we  then  again  find  the  names  of  the  n^tiye 
kings  in  the  temples  of  Kamak ;  but  after  three  Dynasties  had 
sacceeded  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  during  the  space  of 
sixty-four  years,  it  fell  a  second  time  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Persians,  who  soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  332,  lost  it 
by  the  conquest  of  Alexander  of  Maoedon.  Since  then  the 
country  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  getting  habituated 
to  foreign  rulers,  it  had  lost  its  independence  for  eyer,  and 
passed  from  one  hand  to  another,  the  succeeding  ruler  always 
worse  than  the  preceding,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Under  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  Egypt  still  possesfied 
sufficient  yigour  to  retain  its  religion  and  institutions  in  the 
manner  that  had  been  carried  down  from  ancient  times. 
The  foreign  princes  in  all  respects  took  the  place,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs.  £arnak  beairs 
testimony  to  this.  We  here  find  the  names  of  AxEXiJimsB 
and  Philip  Abtdjsvs,  who  preceded  the  Ptolemies  in  re- 
storing that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
Alexander  rebuilt  the  sanctuary  behind  the  great  temple ; 
Philip  that  to  the  front ;  the  Ptolemies  added  sculptures  tp 
it — ^restored  other  parts,  and  eyen  erected  entirely  i^ew 
sanctuaries,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  though  no  longer, 
indeed,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  Iigyptian  classic  style  o^ 
the  olden  times.  Eyen  the  last  epoch  of  declining  !%]^t, 
that  of  the  Boman  dominion,  is  stiU  represented  m  Earnak 
by  a  series  of  representations  which  were  ^ecuted  under 
Ombas,  Augustus. 

Thus  tiiis  remarkable  spot,  which,  in  the  course  of  tweniy- 
fiye  hundred  years,  had  increased  from  the  small  sanctuary  in. 
the  centre  of  the  large  temple  to  a  complete  city  of  temples. 
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situafced  on  a  level  space  a  quarter  of  a  geographical  mile  in 
length,  and  above  2000  feet  in  breadth,  presents  both  an 
almost  xminterrupted  thread  of  events,  and  an  interesting 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  history  of  the  whole  of  the 
New  Egyptian  Monarchy,  from  its  origin  in  the  Old  Mo- 
narchy down  to  its  decline  under  the  Eoman  dominion.  The 
i^pearance'or  non-appearance  of  the  Dynasties  and  individual 
kings  in  Egyptian  history  is  almost  uniform  with  the  repre- 
senl^tion  of  them  in  and  round  the  temple  of  Kamak. 

Higher  up  the  river  than  Kamak,  where  the  stream, 
which  has  been  divided  by  the  fertile  island  of  Gfedideh,  re- 
unites, rises  even  now  to  view  a  second  bright  point  of  the 
ancient  city,  the  temple  of  Lvqsob.  One  of  the  most 
powerfol  Ebaraohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  Amekofhis  III., 
who  had  only  built  a  side  temple  in  Kamak,  and  had  added 
but  very  little  to  the  principal  temple,  here  erected  a  so 
much  the  more  splendid  sanctuary  to  Anmion,  which  the 
great  Bamses  enlarged  still  more  by  a  second  magni- 
ficent court  in  front,  in  the  direction  of  Kamak.  Por, 
although  a  good  half  hour  distant  from  it,  this  temple  must 
also  l)e  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  space  dedicated,  from 
ancient  times,  to  the  great  national  sanctuary.  This  ia 
proved  by  a  circumstance  which  otherwise  would  be  difficult  to 
explain :  that  the  temple,  though  situated  close  to  the  bank, 
has  its  entrance,  contrary  to  custom,  away  from  the  river,  and 
directed  tomurds  Kamak,  with  which  it  was,  besides,  imme- 
diately connected  by  colonnades,  series  of  rams,  and  artifi* 
da&y-constmcted  roads. 

The  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  terminate  with  Luqsor. 
The  monuments  of  toegtem  Thehes  offer  stOl  greater  variety, 
a&  here  the  suhteiranean  dwellings  and  palaces  of  the  dead 
are  added  to  those  above  ground.  At  one  time  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  the  most  splendid  temples  extended  from 
Qoroa  as  fiir  as  Medinet  Habu,  which  nearly  occupied  ^and 
whole  of  the  narrow  strip  of  desert  between  the  cultivated 
land  watered  by  the  Nile  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range. 
The  immense  field  of  the  dead  qpreadt  out  immediatriy 
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bcbind  iheee  tempkB,  wh»e  the  aepulchral  oares^  like  ike 
eellfl  of  bees,  dose  beside  eaeh  o&er,  are  ^ther  dug  ixu  the 
roek  of  tibie  plain/  or  hewa  in  the  adjacent  bills. 

Quma  is  situated  on  the  angle  of  the  Lybian  range,  pro* 
jecting  flffther  forward  towards  the  river.  As  tiie  mouifr^ 
tains  here  suddenly  retreat  towards  the  west,  they  form  » 
great  mountain  cauldron,  the  front  part  of  which,  where  it  ist 
separated  by  low  hills  from  tibte  valley,  is  called  El  Aaasefw  Be- 
hind, it  is  closed  in  by  lofty,  steep  escarpments  of  rooik,  whiehi 
display  their  beautiful  stone  to  the  mid-day  and  morning  son. 
These  precipitous  dedivities  of  the  limestone  raag^  which^ 
owing  to  their  solid  and  uniform  texture,  are  paiticuLuij. 
adapted  fi)r  the  finest  sculptures  of  the  rock-tombs,  sesm  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  removal  of  a  bed  of  day 
boieath  them,  from  the  wearing  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  thus  the  ov^hanging  masaes  are  deprived  at 
Hbm  foundation. 

In  this  rock-creek  are  intuated  the  matt  cmcimt  tomb», 
and  they  belong  to  the  Old  Monarchy.  Their  entranoes 
may  be  se^i  from  a  distance,  high  up  in  the  Dodss  lying  to  the. 
north,  exactly  beneath  the  vertical  predpioe  which  liseafromt 
the  steep  hills  of  rubbish  to  the  sunmiit  of  the  mountain, 
ndge.  Their  external  site,  and  the  road  up,  bounded  by  low- 
atone  walls  leading  to  the  entranoes  in  a  steep  and  strai^it 
line  of  seveoeal  hundred  feet  from  the  valley,  reminded,  me: 
disectly  of  the  tombs  of  Benihaasan,  which  bebng  to  tho: 
same  period.  They  date  from  between  2500  and  3000>b;c», 
under  the  kings  of  the  11th  and  12th  Manethonie  Dynasties^ 
the  first  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mighty  power  of 
Thebes,  and  mads  the  town  the  seat  of  the  government  they 
had  rendered  independmt  of  M^nphia ;  the  second  elevated, 
it.  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Monaiehy  of  the  whole  country. 

These  grottoe%ofwhich  there  are  some  of  asimihura^B  in. 
the  adjacent  hills  in  the  foreground,  generally  de8cend,,i&  an) 
oblique  angje,.  deep  into  the  rook,  but  they  have  neither' 
paintings  nor  inscriptiona;  it  was-  only  the*  rtoma  aafQ»^ 
phagl  oa  vMck  peeiJiar  diligence  was  beatoiBV^d.    ^Qumo  aie 
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uMiaUjF  ibnned  of  l^e  finest  limeitoie,  and  are  acwndimw 
abeve  nine  feet  long;  they  have  inBcriptions,  «nd  are  de- 
oovated  with  colours,  both  intemaUy  and  ^cfcemalij,  in<  the 
elabcmite  and  pnie  stjle  of  that  period,  v>ery  degaas^j, 
tiiough  with  a  certain  d^pree  of  parsimony.  We  aie  bring- 
ing away  with  ns  one  of  these  sarcophagi,  as  I  mentioned 
once  before.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  safely  carried  down 
ixito  i^e  plain,  after  the  pit,  whidi  had  long  been  com'- 
pktely  filled  with  rubbish,  had  been  cleared,  and  part  of  ihb 
aoM  rock  itself  had  been  cut  through,  to  obtain  a*  shorts 
exit  lor  ik  The  occupant  of  l^e  tomb  waa  the  son^  of  m 
prinoe,  and  himself  bore  the  dynastic  appellation  of  the  lltb 
Soyal  Dynasty,  namely,  Nsktef. 

In  the  outermost  angle  of  this  rock-cove  is  situated  the 
most  ancient  temple-building  of  Western  Thebes,  which  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  'New  l^gyptian  Monarchy,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  glory.  One  street,  above  1600  ibet 
long,  adorned  on  either  side  with  colossal  rams  and  sphinxes, 
led'  finom  the  valley  in  a  straight  line  to  an  outer  court,  then, 
bynneans  of  a  fU^t  of  steps  to  another,  whose  front  wall  was 
adorned  with  seolpture,  and  had  a  colonnade  before  it,  and 
finally,  beyond,  byasecond  flight  of  steps  to  a  granite  gatein 
good  preservation,  and  to  the  last  temple  court,  which  was 
aummnded  on  both  sides  with  beautifuUy  decorated  halls 
and  chambers,  and  terminated  behind  with  a  broad  facade, 
pkeed  along  the  precipitous  rock.  Anoi^r  granite  gate,  in 
the  cenixe  of  this  fii^e^  leads  at  length  to  the  innermost 
temple-chamber,  which  was  hewn  into  the  rock,  and  Bad  a 
lofty,  stone-yaulted  roof,  out  of  which  again  opened  several 
srmailer  niches  and  chambers,  at  the  sides  and  the  back.  All 
these  chambers  w«?e  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  sculp- 
tnrea,  with  variegated  colours  on  a  grey  ground,  executed  in 
fte  finished'  stfle  of  that  period.  This  grand  structore,  be-* 
flidib  which  stood  other  smes  of  buildings,  now  destitrfed, 
SBiema'to  have  been  originally  connected  with  f^ie^rivei:^  by  a 
ateeei'  intenedsng  ihe  whole  reSLej,  and  b^nd,  with  the 
gieat-  temple*  d  fiaczuik,  which  lies  exactly  in*  fila  same 
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direction ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  with  this  object  that 
the  narrowvock-gate  was  first  artificially  cut  through  the 
hiUs  in  firont,  across  which  the  temple-street  enters  into. the 
lower  plain.  It  was  a  Queen,  Numt  Ambk,  the  elder  sister 
of  Tuthmosis  III.,  who  accomplished  this  bold  plan  of  a 
structural  connection  between  the  two  sides  of  the  vaUey, 
the  same  who  had  erected  the  two  greatest  obelisks  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Kamak.  She  never  appears  on  her  monu- 
ments as  a  woman,  but  in  male  attire ;  we  only  find  out  her 
sex  by  the  inscriptions.  No  doubt  at  that  period  it  was 
illegal  for  a  woman  to  govern;  for  that  reason,  also,  her 
brother,  probably  still  a  minor,  appears  at  a  later  period  as 
ruler  along  with  her.  After  her  death,  her  Shields  were 
everywhere  converted  into  Tuthmosis  Shields,  the  feminine 
forms  of  speech  in  the  inscription  were  changed,  and  her 
names  were  never  adopted  in  the  later  lists  aloog  with  the 
legitimate  kings. 

There  are  two  peculiar  temples,  both  erected  on  the 
border  of  the  desert  by  Tuthmosis  III.,  who  completed  the 
work  of  his  royal  sister  during  the  long  period  that  he  sat 
alone  upon  the  throne.  Of  these,  the  northern  one  can 
now  only  be  recognised  by  its  ground  plan,  and  by  the  re- 
mains of  its  brick  pylon ;  the  southern  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  Medinet  Habu,  is  still  in  good  preservation;  and 
judging  by  some  sculptures,  the  oldest  part  of  the  building 
might  perhaps  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  Tuthmosis,  and 
have  only  been  completed  by  him.  His  second  successor^ 
Tuthmosis  IY.,  also  built  a  temple,  which  has  now  almost 
disappeared. 

He  was  followed  by  Ambkophis  III.,  in  whose  brilliaixt 
and  long  reign  the  temple  of  Luqsor  was  built.  To  him 
are  inscribed  the  two  giant  Colossi,  far  out  in  the  fertile 
plain,  near  Medinet  Habu,  which  once  stood  at  the  gates  of 
a  great  temple-building,  but  whose  remains  are  now  for  th^ 
most  part  buried  beneath  the  crops  of  the  annually  accumiii- 
lating  soil  of  the  valley.  Perhaps,  also,  a  connec^g  stre^^ 
corresponding  with  that  to  the  north,  once  led  fi^m  th|s 
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point  across  the  valley  to  Luqsor,  on  the  opposite  side.    Of 
the  two  Colossi,  the  one  situated  to  the  north-east  was  the  cele- 
brated sounding  statue,  which  the  Greeks  connected  with 
their  charming  legend  of  the  beautiful  Memnon,  who  every 
morning  at  sunrise  greeted  his  mother,  Aurora,  while  she 
moistened  him  with  her  tears  of  dew  for  his  early  heroic  death* 
This  myth,  as  LetronUe  has  shown,  was  only  composed  at  a  late 
period;  because  the  actual  phenomenon  of  dear  tremulous 
tones  produced  by  the  springing  of  small  particles  of  the  stone 
when  it  became  rapidly  warm  after  being  "cooled  during  the 
night,  did  not  become  strikingly  evident  till  fragments  of 
the  statue  had  partly  fallen  inwards  upon  itself,  having  been 
previously  split  by  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  the  year 
B.o.  27.    The  phenomenon  of  cracking  and  sounding  stones  in 
the  desert  and  among  great  fields  of  ruins,  is  not  unfrequent 
in  Egypt ;  hut  the  nature  of  the  hard  flinty  conglomerate 
of  which  this  statue  is  composed,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
it,  as  is  further  proved  by  the  innumerable  large  and  small 
cracks  now  penetrating  in  all  directions  portions  of  the 
statue,  which  were  described  even  as  late  as  the  Greek 
period,  and  consequently  were  then  uninjured.    It  is  also 
remarkable  how,  even  now,  several  of  the  pieces  that  have 
split  off,  and  are  only  hanging  loose,  sound  as  clear  as 
metal  if  they  are  struck,  while  others  beside  them  remain 
perfectly  dumb  and  without  sound,  according  as  they  are 
more  or  less  moistened  by  their  reciprocal  positions.    The 
nmnerous  Greek  and  Soman  inscriptions  which  are  engraved 
upon  the  statue,  and  which  intimate  the  visits  of  strangers, 
especially  if  they  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  the 
morning  greeting,  first  commence  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
extend  down  to  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  &om  which 
period  we  may  probably  date  the  restoration  of  the  original 
monolithic  statue.    Since  this  restoration  of  the  upper  por- 
tion in  single  blocks,  the  phenomeiion  of  the  sounding  tones 
seems,  if  not  to  have  entirely  ceased,  yet  to  have  become  less 
frequent  and  less  striking.    The  change  of  Amenophis  (who 
even  then,  as  the  inscriptions  inform  us,  was  not  forgotten) 
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into  Maxmon  via  piobably  dueflj  occaBioiied  bj  1^  name 
of  tim  eatire  weatevn  portuon  of  Tbebes,  Mbiotokia,  lAdi^ 
the  Gieekfl  seem  to  ha^e  ex^amed  by  the  ^  palaeee  <^ 
Meomon/'  whiie  die  name  in  bierogljphicB,  Mgnnu,  meant, 
speaking  generally,  ^^  splendid  Imildings,  palaees."  At  tlie 
present  day  the  atatnes  are  called  by  the  Araba  Sehama  aaid 
Xama,  or,  botii  together,  the  Sanamit,  t .  €.  ikte  ^  idoU  "  {w3ft 
Salanmt).* 

When  we  came  beie  in  the  beginniiig  of  Koii«mber,  the 
vhole  piain,  aa  &r  as  tbe  eye  eaold.  leaeh,  was  <7verflowed, 
and  formed  one  enfcbe  aea,  fixm  which  1^  SanamAit  roae  up 
BtiU  more  atrangeiy  taod  naore  aoHtary  iiian  from  Hie  green 
but  jet  aoceaeible  eom-^dds.  A  few  days  ago  I  meaanred 
the  Colossi  and  the  delation  to  whieh  the  aoil  of  the  Nile 
Ittd  risen  npon  their  thrones.  The  he^t  of  tkie  Memnon 
atatufi,  calculated  from  head  to  foot,  Cbot  including  ihe  tall 
omaaxkeut  on  the  head  which  it  once  bore,  amomited  to  abont 
14  metteB  28',  or  45  feet  and  a  half,  in  addition  to  which 
the  base  aepamted  from  it,  a  blodir  by  itsdi^  measured  4 
metnoB  25%  or  1^  7'',  of  which  d  feet  weie  coT^ced  by  st^s 
placed  rounds  Thus  the  statues  were  originidly  nearly  60  feet 
in  lieight,  indudiog  the  Pschent,  perhaps  70  feet  above  the 
ground  on  which  the  temple  atood.  Now  the  euffaoe  of  the 
Falley  is  already  8  feet  above  that  level,  and  the  inundation 

*  They  axe  called  Salamit,  **  the  SalotaliioDfl,''  by.  earlier  tcayeDeare. 
My  attention  was  called  to  the  correct  pronunciatioa  of  this  word  bj 
our  old  intdligent  guide,  'Avad.    The  alteration  is  very  great  to  tiie 

Arabs,  because  A^  salam,  stdus,  is  pronounced  with  tbe  dental  jsm^ 

'^^  8*mam3  idoiumt  with  tbe  liiigiwl  f'odL    Tbe  phnal,  wfaidi  oflnally 

18  expressed  by  \»Ji  tt$*n&m^  here  assumes  tbe  feminine  form  ^  o^l^.^ 

s'anamdt  It  is  impossible  now  to  see  by  the  mutilated  heads  wbetiier 
they  were  masculkie  figures.  The  stone  of  which  tbe  statues  are 
com|>osed  Is  ft  partlciilaily  Inud  quartzose  friable  sandstone  conglo- 
merate, which  WJks  80  if  it  waa  glazed,  and  had  immmemble  cradm. 
The  frequent  crackling  of  small  particles  of  atone  at  simrisei  when 
the  change  of  temperature  is  greatest,  In  my  opinion  produced  the 
tones  of  Meomon,  fiuvfamed  !&  floag,  wbkh  were  compared  to  the 
breaking  of  a  musical  string. 
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BomeiimeB  rises  aa  far  as  the  upper  edge  of  the  base,  tfaeM" 
fore  14  &et  higher  than  it  could  eyer  ha^e  risen,  j&t  the 
period  of  their  erection,  without  reaching  the  temple  itself, 
l^ow,  if  we  compare  this  fiict  with  our  discoreiy  at  Semneh, 
where  &e  surface  of  the  Nile  during  historusd  times  has 
sunk  al)0ve  23  feet,  it  is  prored,  bj  simple  addition,  that  the 
l^ile  at  the  Ofttaracts  fell  &om  a  greater  height  hy  at  least  87 
feet  between  this  and  Semneh  than  it  does  at  present.'* 

Horus,  the  last  King  of  that  great  18th  D jnasty,  had  also 
erected  a  temple  near  Medinet  Habu,  which  has  now,  how" 
eyer,  disappeared  in  rubbish.  The  fragment  of  a  colossal 
43tatue  of  the  King,  of  hard  limestone,  almost  like  marible, 
seems  to  point  out  the  position  of  what  was  once  the  en^ 
trance  to  the  temple,  the  bust  carved  in  the  most  finished 
style,  weighing  several  hundred-weight,  is  intended  for  our 
Museum, 

A  large  portion  of  two  temples  still  exist  from  the  suc- 
ceeding Dynasty ;  they  were  built  by  the  two  greatest  and 
most  renowned  ojf  all  the  Pharaohs — Sethos  I.  and  his  son 
E>AMSES  II.  The  temple  belonging  to  the  first  is  the  most 
northern  in  the  series,  and  is  usually  called  the  temple  of 
QvBKA,  because  the  old  village  of  Quma  was  grouped 
round  a  Coptic  church  at  this  spot,  and  was  principally 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  great  outer  courts  of  the 
temple,  but  which  was  afterwards  deserted  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  exchanged  for  the  rock-tombs  in  the  axigple  of  the  moun- 
tain  situated  rery  near  at  hmd. 

Porther  towards  the  south,  between  the  temjiles  of 
TuTHMOSis  III.  and  lY.,  now  totally  destroyed,  staads  the 
temple  of  Bamseb  IL  (Mlimuk),  in  its  structural  arrange- 
ment, and  in  all  its  parts,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Egypt, 
though  inferior  in  grandeur  of  scale,  and  in  variety  of  inte- 
rest^ to  the  temple  of  Kamak.  That  portion  of  the  temple 
to  the  back  as  well  as  tiie  lateral  hidls,  belonging  to  i^ 
hypostyle  haU,  have  disappeared,  and  tilieir  original  plan 
could  only  be  explained  by  the  aid  of  eareful,  protracted  ex- 
cavations, under  the.  direction  of  Erbkam.    All  round  this 

*  See  note,  p,  239. 
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destroyed  portion  of  the  temple  the  extensive  brick  halls  are 
visible,  which  are  everywhere  covered  with  regular  and 
neatly-built  waggon-vaulted  roofs,  some  of  them  12  feet  wide, 
which  belong  to  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  temple  itself. 
This  is  indisputably  proved  by  the  stamps,  which  were  im- 
pressed on  every  brick  in  the  royal  factory,  and  which  contain 
the  Name-Shields  of  King  Bamses.  That  this  temple,  even 
in  ancient  times,  attracted  much  notice,  we  learn  from  the 
particular  description  of  it,  under  the  name  of  the  Tomb 
ov  OsxMAJETDYAS,  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  according  to 
JECecatsBus. 

Directly  to  the  right  of  the  temple,  one  of  the  few  indus- 
-trious  EeUahs  has  laid  out  a  small  vegetable  garden,  which 
:affords  us  some  variety  for  our  table,  and  for  that  reason, 
yielding  to  the  intercessions  of  our  good-natured  dark-skinned 
gardener,  as  was  but  just,  it  was  spared  in  our  excavations, 
which  threatened  to  extend  towards  that  side,  although  it  is 
over  the  foundations  of  a  side  temple  hitherto  unnoticed, 
whose  entrance  I  found  opening  into  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple  of  Eamses. 

The  southernmost,  and  best  preserved  of  all  the  splendid 
buildings  in  the  long  series,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  the  houses  of  Medinet  Habit,  a  Coptic  town,  now 
totally  forsaken,  but  once  of  no  small  importance.  It  was 
founded  by  Eamses  III.,  the  first  King  of  the  20th  Dynasty, 
the  rich  Bhampsinitus  of  Herodotus,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ,  and  on  its  walls  extols  the  great  campaigns  of 
this  King,  by  land  and  by  sea,  which  might  rival  those  of  the 
great  Bamses.  In  the  interior  of  the  second  outer  court  a 
great  church  was  built  by  the  Copts,  the  monolithic  granite 
columns  of  which  are  still  scattered  about.  The  chambers  to 
the  back  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  heap  of  rubbish.  But 
the  fer  projecting  sort  of  pylon  building,  in  front  of,  the 
temple,  is  of  peculiar  interest ;  it  contained  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  King,  in  four  stories,  placed  one  above  the 
otiier.  The  Prince  is  represented  on  the  walls,  in  the  midst 
of  his  family,  conversing  with  his  daughters,  who  are  recog- 
nised to  be  Princesses  by  the  side-plait  of  their  hair ;  he 
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is  playing  at  drafts,  and  receiving  fruits  and  flowers  from 
them. 

This  building  terminates  the  series  of  large  splendid 
temples  known  under  the  peculiar  appellation  of  MxMyoKiA^ 
They  comprise  the  really  flourishing  period  of  the  New 
Monarchy,  for  after  Eamses  III.,  the  external  power,  as  well 
as  the  internal  greatness  of  the  Monarchy  again  declined.  It 
is  only  from  this,  and  the  immediately  succeeding  period, 
that  we  find  the  tombs  of  the  Kings  in  the  rock-vaUeys  of  the 
mountain  range. 

The  entrance  to  these  is  situated  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  promontory  of  Qurna.  The  escarpments  of  the  rock 
there  rise  rugged  and  barren  on  either  side,  rounding  off 
above  to  bare  summits,  and  their  golden  brows  are  partly 
covered  with  coal  black  stones,  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  by 
the  sun.  The  peculiarly  solemn  and  gloomy  character  of 
this  country  always  struck  me  most  vividly  when  I  was 
riding  back  after  sunset  over  the  endless  heaps  of  stony 
rubbish  covering  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  only  furrowed  by  broad  chasms,  formed  in.  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  by  sudden  torrents  of  rain, 
which,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  are  not  entirely  unknown, 
as  we  ourselves  have  witnessed..  All  is  mute  and  dead  around ; 
the  rapid  tramps  of  my  little  ass  being  only  interrupted  occa- 
sionally by  the  duU  barks  of  the  jackals,  or  the  gloomy  hooting 
of  the  night-owls. 

After  long  windings,  which  lead  by  circuitous  paths 
almost  immediately  behind  the  lofty  mountain  sides  of  the 
Asasif  valley  described  above,  the  valley  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  conducting  to  the  most 
ancient  of  those  tombs.  Only  two  of  these  are  opened,  both 
belonging  to  the  18th  Dynasty:  the  one  dedicated  to 
Ahekophis  III.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  to  a 
rival  King  Ai,  coming  very  soon  after  him^  who  was  not 
admitted  into  the  monumental  lists  of  the  legitimate  kings.* 

♦  This  King  Ai  was  previously  a  private  individual,  and  afterwards 
assumed  the  priest's  title  into  his  Royal  Shield.    He  not  uniireguently 
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The  last  is  situated  at  tbe  extreme  end  of  the  slowly- 
ascendiug  clefb  in  the  rock ;  the  granite  sarcophagus  of  the 
King,  in  the  small  sepulchral  chamber,  has  been  destroyed, 
and  his  name  is  eyerywhere  studiously  erased,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  traces  on  the  walls,  as  well  as  upon  the  sar- 
cophagus* The  other  lies  farther  forward  in  the  valley,  is  of 
greater  extent,  and  covered  with  beautiful  sculptures,  though, 
alas !  much  mutilated  by  time  and  human  hands.  Besides 
these  two  tombs,  there  are  several  more  here  incomplete,  with- 
out sculptures ;  others,  no  doubt,  are  concealed  beneath  the 
high  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  to  clear  away  would  have  occu- 
pied more  of  our  time  and  means  than,  after  mature  conside- 
ration, we  thought  right  to  bestow  on  it.  In  one  place  where 
I  made  them  dig,  following  tolerably  certain  signs,  we  found, 
indeed,  about  ten  feet  beneath  the  rubbish,  a  door  and 
chamber,  bnt  these  also  without  sculpture.  Some  remains 
of  earthen  vases  were,  however,  brought  to  light  at  the  same 
time,  which  contained  the  name  of  a  king  hitherto  im- 
known. 

The  left  branch  of  the  principal  valley,  which  conisins 
the  tombs  of  almost  all  the  Kings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Dy- 
nasfaes,  seems  to  have  been  originally  closed  by  an  elevation 
of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  to  have  been  first  opeaed 
artificmlly,  by  a  paved  ascent  to  the  spot. 

Here  we  find  pits  with  wide  openings  not  far  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  on  the  descending  slope  of  the  monn- 
tam,  which  pass  downwards  at  a  somewhat  oblique  ai^le. 
Where  the  overhanging  rock  has  a  perpendicular  height  of 
12  to  15  feet,  the  sharply-carved  door-posts  of  the  first 
entrance  appear,  which  was  once  provided  with  one  or  two 
great  folding-doors  to  close  it.  There  also  the  painted 
sculptures  generally  commence,  which,  on  suddenly  ap- 
proaching, ninke  am  hy  the  wonderful  contrast  beiweexi 
their  sharp  lines,  brilliant  surfaces,  and  fresh  vivid  colours, 

appears  with  his  wife  in  the  tombs  of  Amama,  as  a  distiiigmshed  and 
peculiarly  highly  venerated  officer  of  King  AmenophU  IV.,  that  puri- 
tanical worsfdpper  of  the  Son,  who  changed  his  name  into  that  of 
Bech-sn-atbk. 
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and  the  jagged  rock  and  ragged  rolled  stooea  Bcait^red 
around,  among  whicli  thej  are  placed.  Jjong  corridors  of 
impoaing  height  and  widtK  now  lead  always  deeper  into  the 
Tockj  moimtain  range ;  the  scolptnres  on  the  sides,  and  the 
ceiling  also,  continue  in  single  subdivisions,  whicli  are  formed 
bj  the  contraction  of  the  passages  and  hj  additional  doors. 
The  King  is  represented  worshipping  before  differ^it  gods^ 
and  directs  his  prayers  and  justifications  for  his  earthly  life 
to  them;  the  peaceful  occupations. of  the  justified  spirits  are 
represented  on  one  side,  the  punishments  of  Hell  for  the 
wicked  on  the  other ;  the  Goddess  of  Heayen  is  represented 
extended  lengthways  on  the  ceiling,  as  well  as  the  hours  of 
the  day  and  nighty  with  their  influences  on  mankind,  and 
their  astrological  signification,  all  accompanied  by  explana- 
tory inscriptions.  Lastly,  we  arrive  at  a  great  vaulted  hall 
of  pillars,  whose  walls  generally  exhibit  the  representations 
on  a  golden  yeDow  ground,  for  which  reason  it  also  bore  the 
name  of  the  Golden  Hall.  This  was  intended  for  the  royal 
sarcophagus,  which  stood  in  the  centre,  and  was  from  six  to 
ten  feet  high.  Eut  often  if  the  King,  after  the  completion  of 
the  tomb,  in  its  first  and  most  necessary  extent,  felt  his 
vigour  still  unimpaired,  and  promised  himself  a  prolonged 
life,  the  central  passage  of  this  hall  of  pillars  was  cut  out  in 
a  still  more  steep  descent,  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
hall;  new  corridors  and  lateral  chambers  were  attached, 
sometimes  they  deviated  from  the  first  direction  into  another, 
tilltiie  King,  for  the  second  time,  fixed  upon  a  goal,  and  ter- 
minated the  building  with  a  second  hall  of  pillars,  almost 
more  spacious  and  splendid  than  the  first ;  smaller  chambers 
on  both  sides  were  then  added  to  this,  if  the  time  still 
allowed,  destined  for  particular  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  till  at 
l^igth  the  last  hour  struck,  and  the  royal  corpse,  having 
undergone  the  process  of  embalming  for  seventy  days,  was 
entombed  in  the  sarcophagus.  It  was  then  closed  up,  in 
such  an  artificial  manner  that  the  colossal  granite  tomb,  as 
the  cover  could  not  be  raised,  was  always  obliged  to  be  dep 
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strojed  bj  tlie  plunderers  of  the  corpses,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  penetrated  into  every  spot. 

The  tombs  of  the  Fbocesses  also,  which  are  collected 
together  in  a  smaller  valley  behind  Medinet  Habu,  at  the 
Bouthem  end  of  the  Memnonia,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
period  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  Dynasties,  as  well  as  the 
most  important  of  the  innumerable  tombs  of  private  indi- 
viduals, which  extend  over  hill  and  vaUey,  from  beyond  Me- 
dinet Habu  to  the  entrance  of  the  King's  valley.  The  priests 
of  rank,  and  the  great  officers,  liked  to  have  represented  on 
the  walls  of  their  tombs  their  whole  wealth  in  horses  and 
carriages,  herds,  boats,  and  implements,  as  well  as  their 
hunting-ground  and  fish-ponds,  their  gardens  and  hall,  for 
company,  even  the  artists  and  artisans  they  employed,  ac- 
tively engaged  in  various  ways ;  all  this  renders  these  tombs 
much  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  Kings,  where  the  re- 
presentations almost  exclusively  refer  to  the  Hfe  after  death. 

Among  the  later  monuments,  the  tombs  from  the  26th 
Dynasty  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  before  Christ  are 
especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  greatest  proportion  of 
these  are  dug  in  the  flat  ground,  in  the  front  part  of  the 
rocky  creek  between  Quma  and  the  hill  of  Abd  el  Quma, 
where  we  reside,  and  they  are  called  specially  El  AsASur. 
The  rocky  plain  alone  afforded  room  at  that  time  for 
sepulchral  buildings  of  any  considerable  size,  and  was 
therefore  employed  for  that  purpose  on  a  vast  scale.  Even 
in  the  distance  a  number  of  lofty  gates  and  walls  built 
of  black  bricks  are  seen.  These  enclosed  great  sunken 
courts  within  an  oblong,  to  which  tl^e  entrance  led  by  im- 
mense arched  pylon  gates,  resembling  at  a  little  distance 
Boman  triumphal  arches.  Stepping  through  this  within  the 
enclosure  waU,  we  look  directly  into  a  court  cut  12  or  15 
feet  deep  into  the  rock,  into  which  we  descended  by  a  stair- 
case. This  uncovered  court  belongs  to  the  largest  sepul- 
chral building  now  accessible ;  it  was  built  for  a  royal  scribe, 
Fetamenap;  is  100  feet  long,  and  74  broad.     Erom  this 
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we  stepped  through  an  outer  hall  into  a  great  rock-chamber, 
having  an  extent  of  from  65  to  52  feet,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  pillars,  with  some  lateral  chambers  and  corridors  on 
either  side ;  then  through  an  arched  entrance  into  a  second 
hall,  from  52  to  36  feet  large,  with  eight  pillars ;  and  into  a 
third,  31  feet  both  ways,  with  four  pillars ;  and  lastly,  into  a 
chamber  from  20  to  12  feet  large,  terminating  with  a 
niche.  Erom  this  chamber,  at  the  head  of  the  first  series  of 
rooms,  a  door  on  the  left  hand  leads  into  an  immense  cham- 
ber ;  and  on  the  right,  another  to  a  continuous  series  of  six 
corridors,  with  two  staircases  of  nine  to  twenty-three  steps, 
and  a  chamber  in  which  a  perpendicular  pit,  44  feet  deep, 
led  at  the  bottom  to  a  small  lateral  chamber.  This  second 
range  of  chambers  and  passages  which  run  at  right  angles 
with  the  first,  amounted  in  its  whole  length  to  172  feet, 
while  the  first,  including  the  external  court,  amounted  to  311 
feet.  [Finally,  from  the  chamber  with  the  well,  a  corridor 
tfXtna  off  again  to  the  right,  which  leads  to  a  diagonal  cham- 
ber, extending  altogether  58  feet  in  this  third  direction. 
But  before  arriving  at  the  two  staircases  in  the  second 
range,  a  fourth  line  of  passages  again  opened  to  the  right, 
running  on  122  feet  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  to  which, 
on  the  left  hand,  is  attached  a  great  passage  running  round 
in  a  square  60  feet  long  on  every  side,  along  with  other 
lateral  chambers ;  the  central  part  of  which  is  decorated  on 
its  four  sides  like  a  huge  sarcophagus.  The  sarcophagus  of 
the  deceased  rests  also,  in  fact,  in  the  centre  beneath  the 
great  square,  which,  however,  can  only  be  reached  by  means 
of  a  vertical  pit  18  feet  deep,  opening  into  a  fourth  range, 
which  conducts  to  a  horizontal  passage  58  feet  long ;  then  to 
ti  third  pit,  through  this  to  more  chambers;  and  lastly, 
through  the  ceiling  of  the  last  to  a  chamber  placed  above  it, 
which  contains  the  sarcophagus,  and  which  is  situated 
exactly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  above-mentioned  square. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  covered  by  this  tomb,  that  of  a 
private  individual,  amounts  accordingly  to  21,600  square 
feet,  and  calculated  with  the  pit  chambers,  to  23,148  square 
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feet.*  This  enormoiis  work  appeftrs  atill  moce  eolosflftl  if  we 
oonfiider  that  all  the  sarfaed  of  the  waDs,  the  {nUars^  and  the 
doora  are  covered  from  aboTe  downwards  with  innumeraUe 
lepresentatiaiis  and  inscriptions^  whidi  asboniah  us  still  move 
by  the  care,  aharpnesSy  and  elegance  with  which  tiiej  are  eii^ 
cuted. 

The  few  remains  which  are  found  from  the  period  of  tha 
later  foreign  dominion  are  far  leas  important.  We  can  onlj 
m^ition  two  small  temples  near  Medkiet  Habu  among  those 
erected  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  a  third  at  the  end  of  the 
great  Lake  circumYallationy  which  ezt^ids  from  Medinet 
Habu  towards  the  south.  The  oldest  sculptures  in  this  last 
are  from  the  time  of  G^bab  AirauBTUSy  jet  the  Gella,  now 
the  only  part  in  good  preservation,  was  built  by  Antrwinua 
Pins.  The  onteimost  gate  of  the  temple  district  contains 
the  only  r^resentations  found  in  Egypt  of  the  finpenxr 
Otho,  tiie  discovery  of  which  was  once  a  most  joyM  event  to 
GhampoUion  and  BoseUini.  They  had,  howerery  OYOrlooked 
the  circamataiice  that  on  the  opposite  aide  the  name  of  tha 
Emperor  Galba^  hitherto  eqiiaUy  unknown  in  Egypt,  waa 
also  to  be  found. 

Eren  in  8trabo's  time  ancient  Thebes  had  crumUed  into 
serial  Tillages,  and  Gtermanicus  visited  it,  as  we  are  doings 
from  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  with  revezenee  for  tlud 
great  antiquity  of  its  monuments,  eoffnotcenda  tmUquiiaiu^ 
as  Tacitus  iiiforms  us.  Tke  latest  hieroglyphic  imperial 
name  that  I  have  found  in  all  I^gypt,  is  that  of  D;bci09 
(a  J>.  250)  ;  it  appeara  in  a  repreaentation  on  the  temple  of 
Esneh.  A  faundeed  years  later  the  holy  Athajtasxits  retuoa 
to  the  Theban  desert  among  the  Christian  h^mits  there 
residoit.  The  edict  of  Thbodosiits  agamst  Paganism  (391) 
diveated  the  f^yptian  tmnples  of  their  last  authority,  and 
greatly  &Youred  the  development  of  monkish  and  rednsa 
habits,  to  which  l^^ptian  Christianily  was  always  peculiaKly 
inddned. 

*  The  dimenaoos  here  sfoted  have  been  taken  firom  WiBdaaaay 
Mad.  i;^  aad  Thebes,  voL  iL,  p^  320. 
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After  thai  period  xmmeroiis  churdies  and  oonyents  spring 
lip  tiiroiiglioat  the  country,  eren  in  the  upper  districtB  of  the 
Nile ;  and  lite  sepnlchral  cares  of  the  desert  become  troglo- 
dytic  habitationft  for  an  ascelie  hermit  population.  The  The- 
baic necropolis,  above  all  other  places,  presented  the  greatest 
variety  of  means  to  satisfy  these  new  wants.  Boi^  ihe  kings* 
tombs,  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  private  individuals,  were  veiy 
mncfa  employed  for  Christian  cells,  and  still  bear  traces  on 
their  walls  of  this  new  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied. 
A  letter  of  the  holy  Atluuiasins,  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria, 
to  the  orthodox  monks  of  Thebes,  still  exists  in  a  tomb  at 
Qimia,  in  beautifal  nntial  characters  on  the  white  stucco,  bat 
imfortunately  in  a  very  fragmentary^  condition.  It  was  a 
£ftVoiirite  practice  to  convert  ancient  temples  into  Coptic 
chnrches  or  convents. 

The  largest  church  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  temple 
ofMedlnetHabu(townofHabu).  Monolithic  granite  columns 
of  considerable  size  still  cover  tiie  ground  in  great  numbers,  in 
the  second  outer  court  at  this  spot ;  in  order  to  obtain  room  for 
the  niches  in  the  choir,  an  ancient  Egyptian  pillar  was  taken 
away  on  the  nort^iem  side,  and  a  series  of  doors  from  the 
chambers  which  were  arranged  for  the  priests'  cells  were 
broken  through  the  external  wall  of  the  temple  to  the  back. 
Ibe  convent  appertaining  to  it,  called  the  Dbb  xl  MBnnrsF — 
''belonging  to  a  town*' — ^was  placed  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple 
behind  the  hill  of  Qumet  Murr^i,  situated  close  at  hand. 
Another  church  stood  in  the  temple  of  Old  Quma,  and 
the  convent  of  Deb  ei/  Baohit,  situated  on  the  heights  of 
Quma,  probably  belonged  to  it.  The  ruins  of  a  third  con- 
vent occupy  the  chambers  of  the  temple  of  the  Qaeen  Numt- 
amen,  in  the  angle  of  ike  Asasif  valley,  and  bear  the  name 
of  Dbb  Ni  Bahbi,  the  northern  convent. 

Such  transformalaons  of  the  ancient  magnificent  buHdinga 
were  partly  against,  and  partly  in  favour  of,  their  preser- 
vation. Single  walls  were  frequently  demolished,  or  broken 
through,  to  enable  them  to  make  new  arrangements ;  upon 
others  the  heathen  images  were  destroyed  to  obtain  bare 
walls,  or  at  least,  the  human  figures  and  even  those  of 
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animals  in  the  inBcriptions,  especially  the  heads,  were 
studiously  picked  out,  and  mutilated,  aslugh  up  as  the  loftiest 
ceilings.  !^ot  un&equently,  however,  the  same  zealous, 
pious  hands  also  served  to  preserve  the  ancient  splendour 
in  a  most .  successful  manner,  for  sometimes,  instead  of 
laboriously  destroying  the  representations  with  a  hammer, 
they  preferred  covering  them  over  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  with  Nile  mud,  which  had  generally  afterwards  an 
additional  white  coating,  in  order  to  receive  the  Christian 
paintings.  In  time  this  Coptic  loam  again  fell  off,  and  the 
ancient  paintings  came  out  once  more,  with  a  brilliancy  and 
surprising  freshness,  which  they  could  hardly  have  retained 
on  uncovered  walls,  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun-  In  the 
niche  of  an  ancient  cella  I  found  St.  Peter,  in  the  ancient 
Eyzantine  style,  holding  the  key,  and  raising  his  finger,  but 
beneath  the  half-decayed  Christian  casing,  the  cow's  horns 
of  the  goddess  Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  peeped  forth, 
from  behind  the  glory;  to  her,  originally  was  given  the 
incense  and  sacrifice  of  the  king  who  is  standing  by  her 
side,  which  now  are  offered  to  the  venerable  apostle;  I 
have  often  with  my  own  hands  assisted  time  in  the  work  of 
restoration,  and  still  further  loosened  the  stucco,  which  i» 
generally  covered  over  with  totally  uninteresting  Coptic 
paintings,  that  I  might  restore  the  splendid  sculptures  of  the 
Egyptian  gods  and  kings  concealed  beneath  them  once  more 
to  their  older  and  greater  claims  on  our  attention. 

A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Thebes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile  is  still  Coptic ;  our  Christian  cook  Sirian  was  bom 
here,  and  a  Coptic  woman  of  good  means,  Mustafieh,  who 
lives  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  supplies  us  daily  with  excel* 
lent  wheaten  bread.  Eor  a  long  time  past,  however,  the  Arabic 
Mohammedan  population  has  gained  the  upper  hand  here,  as 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  Copts  can  only  oppose  this 
by  the  influence  derived  from  ancient  days,  by  their  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic,  and  their  privilege  of  filling  the  most 
important  financial  offices  in  the  country. 

The  small  church  in  which  the  Theban  Christians  are  now 
in  the  habit  of  assembling  every  Sunday,  is  situated  alone  in 
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the  great  gravelly  plain  to  tlie  soutli  of  Meclinet  Haba.  It 
has  an  Arabic  cupola,  and  is  surrounded  hj  the  wall  of  a 
court.  I  entered  it  a  few  days  ago  from  noticing  that  the 
black  turbans,  which  are  only  worn  by  Copts,  were  proceed- 
ing in  greater  numbers  than  usual  to  the  chapeL  It  was  the 
feast  of  the  holy  Donadeos,  who  had  founded  the  church. 
The  service  was  over.  I  only  found  the  old  priest,  who 
inhabits  and  takes  charge  of  the  church,  inside  with  his 
numerous  family.  The  compartments  were  covered  with  mats ; 
I  was  shown  the  division  for  the  men  and  women,  the  small 
chapels  decorated  with  variegated  carved  work  attached  to 
it,  the  square  cistern  for  baptisms  and  holy  water.  A  large 
old  Coptic  book  still  lay  open  on  the  reading-desk,  with 
extracts  from  the  Psalms  and  Gk)spels,  and  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation beside  it.  I  asked  the  old  man  whether  he  could  read 
Ooptic;  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  thought  that 
his  children  could  read  better  than  himself,  his  eyes  had 
already  become  feeble.  I  sat  myself  down  upon  the  mat,  and 
the  whole  troop  of  great  and  small  yellow-brown  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  old  priest  squatted  down  around 
me.  I  asked  the  eldest  lad  to  read  a  little,  and  he  imme- 
diately began  not  to  read,  but  to  sing  with  the  greatest 
fluency — that  is  to  say,  to  chant  in  rough  grumbling  t^es. 
I  interrupted  him,  and  asked  him  now  to  read  slowly  in 
his  usual  voice;  he  did  it  with  far  greater  difficulty,  and 
with  many  mistakes,  which  his  younger  brother  sometimes 
corrected  over  his  shoulder ;  but  when  I  went  so  far  as  to 
inquire  the  meaning  of  the  individual  words,  he  pointed 
coolly  to  the  Arabic  translation,  and  thought  it  was  ex- 
plained there,  and  wanted  to  read  this  aloud  to  me;  he 
could  tell  me  nothing  as  to  the  single  words,  not  even  about 
the  value  of  the  single  letters  over  the  paragraphs,  nor, 
indeed,  could  the  old  man  have  done  that  at  any  time. 
ALflerwards  I  made  them  show  me  the  other  treasures  in 
the  way  of  books  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were 
immediately  brought  in  a  great  cloth  tied  together  at  the 
four  comers,  containing  some  prayer-books  very  much  worn, 
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some  of  them  in  Coptie,  som6  in  Arabic.  I  left  a  wauH 
present  behind  for  the  good  of  the  diurch,  und  had  roda 
on  a  little  further,  when  one  of  the  boys  oyertook  me,  bring- 
ing  me  breathless  a  small  consecrated  kind  of  biseuit  cake, 
stamped  with  a  Coptic  cross  and  a  G-reek  inscription, 
which  gift  I  was  obliged  to  repay  by  a  second  bakschiseL 
These  are  the  Epigoni,  the  most  genuine,  unmixed  descen- 
dants of  the  old  Pharaonic  nation  that  once  conquered  Aaia 
and  Ethiopia,  and  led  its  prisoners  from  the  north  and 
south  into  the  great  hall  of  £jimak  before  Ammon ;  in  whose 
wisdom  Moses  was  educated,  and  with  whose  priesthood  the 
Gbreek  sages  went  to  school. 

O  A^ffypte^  Aegypte  !  reliffianum  tuarum  soles  supererwit 
fiibulm^  ague  incredihiles  posterig,  solaque  supererunt  wria 
lapidibus  incUa  tua  pia  facta  ndrrantihua,  et  inhabitabii  Aagffp^ 
ttm,  8cyihe9y  otf^  InduSf  aut  aUquU  tal%$f  id  eat  picina  iof^ 
baria.* 

We  now  know  the  meaning  of  this  aligms  whidi  Hermes 
Trismegistus  then  knew  not  how  to  explain ;  it  is  the  Turks, 
who  at  present  dwell  in  the  fields  of  Osiris. 

At  the  foot  of  our  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  green  plain, 
stands  a  single  group  of  Sont-trees,  which  overdiadow  a 
pleasant  reserv^cnr  nicely  lined  with  i^nes ;  here  the  sheep 
and*  goats  are  daily  brought  to  water,  and  cFcry  eyening  and 
morning  the  dark  girls  and  veiled  women  descend  from 
their  rock-caves,  returning  afterwards  with  a  slow  step,  their 
tall  water-jugs  on  their  heads ;  a  lovely  picture  from  the 
patriarchal  times.  But  dose  to  where  the  refreshing  element 
is  found  there  is  a  bare  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
fertile  plain:  on  this,  two  limekilns  are  erected,  in  whieh, 
as  often  as  thev  are  wanted,  the  very  best  blocks  of  the 
ancient  temples  and  rook-grottoes,  y>Lh  their  iuuiges  and 

*  Apuleii  Asclepius  sive  dtalogus  Hermetis  Trismegisti,  c  24.  — ("  Oh 
Egypt!  Egirpt!  &b\eB  alone  of  thj  religioa  will  BurYhre,  eqnalijr  ia- 
comprebexuible  to  thy  deaoendants;  aad  vords  cut  into  stone  will 
alone  remain  telling  of  thy  pious  deeds,  and  the  Scythian,  or  one  from 
the  Indus,  or  some  such  neighbouring  harbarian,  will  inhabit  Egypt.*^ 
—Tb, 
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iamaiptionn^  are  pounded  and  burnt  into  lime,  tiiat  ihej  maj 
jigttn  cement  togetlier  other  HoAb^  which  ne  ertraeted 
£rom  these  oonvenieiit  and  inezfaaaiatible  stoneoqiuimefl,  lor 
flOBoe  eattle-f  tall  or  other  strackire  for  gorenmient  pnrpoaeB. 

The  same  daj  that  I  yiaited  the  Coptic  church,  I  was 
deaizoua  of  riding  from  that  spot  to  the  Tillage  of  EJoic  WL 
BiBA.T»  which  if  situated  on  the  otiier  aide  of  the  great  lake 
of  Habu,  now  dry.  To  mj  no  small  suipriae,  my  guide,  the 
excellent  old  'Aiuid,  who  I  hare  engaged  to  be  my  servant 
while  here,  on  Aoeount  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  loeaiitj, 
informed  me  thftt  he  could  not  accompany  me  thither,  he  eren 
almost  ahrank  from  pronouncing  the  nftme  of  the  village,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  give  me  anj  information  about  it, 
foid  about  his  strange  behaviour.  It  was  oaly  when  I  got 
home  that  I  learnt  the  ground  of  his  refusal  from  oiherBj 
and  afikerwards  also  firom  himsel£  Above  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  a  man  was  kiUed  in  the  house  of  the  Sheikh  of 
QjoJtnsLf  to  whose  houaehold  'Auad  then  b^onged;  how  it 
happened  is  not  yet  made  out.  In  consequence  of  this  env 
eunutiance,  the  whole  fiunily  of  the  murdeied  man  emigrated 
from  this  place,  and  aettied  in  Kdm  el  Birat.  Ever  since 
the  law  of  vengeance  &r  blood  has  hung  over  the  two  families. 
Koi  a  angle  mi^nber  of  that  £umly  has  from  that  time  trod 
tiie  ground  of  Qnma;  and  if  'Auad,  or  any  other  individual 
from  the  Sheikh's  house  were  to  be  seen  in  that  village,  any 
one  of  the  injured  feuouly  would  be  justified  in  killing  him 
openly.    This  is  the  ancient  Arabic  custom.* 

I  turn  from  my  wanderings  through  the  ruins  of  the  great 
royal  city,  and  through  the  changes  of  thousands  of  years 
which  have  passed  over  them,  to  onr  castle  on  ihe  detached 
hill  of  Abd  el  Qnma.  Wilkinson  and  Hay  have  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  later  travellers  by  building  up  the 
habitable  rooms,  which,  from  our  being  desirous  of  spending 
a  long  time  in  Thebes,  we  have  profited  by.  A  broAd,  con* 
venient  road  leads  by  windings  from  the  plain  to  a  spacious 

*  I  did  ncyt  imagine,  when  I  wrote  this  down,  that  this  dime  of  blood 
wooldaospsedily  he  avenged.    See  Letter  XXXIY. 
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court,  the  left  side  of  which  (the  mountain  side)  is  formed 
by  a  long  shady  colonnade;  bejond  this  there  are  sereral 
habitable  rooms.  At  the  end  of  the  court  stands  a  single 
watch-tower,  on  which  the  Prussian  flag  wayes,  and  beside  it 
a  small  house  with  two  rooms,  one  aboye  the  other,  the 
lowest  of  which  I  occupy  myself.  There  is  no  want  of 
accommodation  either  for  the  kitchen  department,  the  ser- 
yants,  and  the  asses. 

The  wide,  boundless  prospect  across  the  Theban  ph^ 
oyer  the  waU  of  the  court,  low  on  the  inner  side,  but  with  a 
deep  fall  externally,  is  most  beautiful  and  enchanting.  The 
eye  from  this  point,  and  still  more  perfectly  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower,  or  from  the  top  of  the  hiU  rising  directly 
behind  our  dwelling,  commands  all,  that  still  remains  c^ 
Ancient  Thebes.  In  front  of  us  the  splendid  ruins  of  the 
Memnonia,  from  the  angle  of  the  hills  at  Quma  on  our 
lefb,  to  the  lofby  Fylones,  which  tower  up  aboye  the  mounds 
of  ruins  of  Medinet  Habu  on  our  right;  then  the  green 
meadow  encircled  by  the  broad  Nile,  from  which  the  solitaiy 
Colossi  of  Amenophis  rise  on  the  right  hand,  and  beyond  the 
riyer  the  groups  of  temples  at  Kamak  and  Luqsor,  behind 
which  the  lower  plmn  extends  seyeral  hours  farther  to  the 
clear  outline  of  the  slightly  undulatmg  Arabic  ranges,  whidi 
eyeiy  morning  were  lit  up  bythe  first  rays  of  the  sun  casting 
a  wonderful  richness  of  colouring  oyer  the  yalley  and  rocky- 
desert  aU  around  us.  There  is  no  other  spectacle  in  the 
world  that  I  can  compare  with  this,  a  scene  which  daily  im<» 
presses  us  with  fresh  wonders  and  delight ;  but  it  reminds 
me  perhaps  of  the  yiew,  for  two  years  before  my  window, 
looking  down  from  the  Tarpeian  Eock,  which  comprised  the 
whole  of  Ancient  Some  from  the  Ayentine,  with  the  Tiber 
at  its  foot,  to  the  Quirinal,  and  beyond  that  the  undulating 
Gampagna,  with  the  beautiful  profile  of  the  Alban  hills 
(strikingly  like  those  we  now  behold)  in  the  background.    . 

We  neyer,  howeyer,  look  out  into  the  distant  country 
without  being  peculiarly  attracted  to  the  silyery  water-high- 
way, and  without  our  eyes  following  the  pointed  sails^.. which 
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msj  foing  lis  letters  or  trayellers  from  the  North.  Winter 
here,  as  in  all  other  places,  is  the  season  of  Bociabilitj-.  Not 
a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  see  several  guests  among  ns. 
A  stranger's  book^  which  I  have  placed  here  for  fixture  tra-^ 
vellers,  and  furnished  with  an  introduction,  was  inaugurated 
on  New  Year's  Say  by  our  own  signatures.  Since  then 
aboYO  thirty  names  have  been  added,  although  the  book  has 
hitherto  been  kept  exclusively  in  our  castle,  and  will  only 
be  handed  over  to  our  fSaithful  castellan  'Auad  on  our  de* 
parture. 

On  Christmas  Eve  we  for  the  third  time  selected  a  pabn 
for  our  Christmas-tree.  This  symbol,  still  more  beauti* 
ful  than  our  fir-tree,  was  decorated  with  lights  and  small 
gifts.  Our  artists  celebrated  the  cheerful  festival  in  othey 
imaginative  ways,  and  an  illuminated  Christmas  crib,  exe- 
cuted in  the  typical  manner,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
long  rock-passage,  was  most  successful. 

As  it  is  natural  to  expect,  England  is  by  far  the  most 
numerously  represented  among  travellers;  the  Erench  are 
more  rarely-  seen,'  but  among  their  numbers  I  must  mention 
the  weU-known  and  amiable  savant  Ampere,  who,  as  he  told 
me,  intends  to  spend  several  months  in  this  country,  in  order 
to  make  some  solid  progress  in  his  Egyptian  studies.*  We 
are  not,  however,  without  some  of  our  German  countrymen^ 
and  one  beautiful  Sunday  morning,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Lie.  Strauss,  the  son  of  the 
court  chaplain  in  Berlin,  and  his  cousin  Dr.  Kraffib.  We  were 
just  about  to  begin  our  simple  Sunday  service,  which  ever 
since  Abeken,  our  dear  friend  and  former  preacher  of  the 
desert^  has  quitted  us,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  conducting 

*  I  have  since  been  informed  (77^9.  Arch,,  vol.  It.  p.  82)  that  M 
Amp^  had  been  expressly  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  Paris  Academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  copying  the  bilingual  inscription  at  Phils,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  Qiy  letters.  See  above,  p.  121.  The  exceedingly  abridged 
representation  of  the  Demotic  text,  which  was  communicated  by  M.  de 
SatUcy  in  the  JRevue  Arckedogique,  is  borrowed  from  the  copy  which 
was  taken  back  to  Paris,  in  which,  however,  the  commencement  of 
the  Demotic  lines,  and  i^ong  with  them  the  date  of  the  decree,  arc 
waattug.  ■  -    - 
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myielf.  I  tbecefore  immediately  resigned  my  pHaoe  to  one 
of  these  two  rer.  gentlemen,  wbich  more  befitt^  them  tlian 
me;  and  as  it  happened  that  we  had  wil^  ns  the  refj  ser- 
mons written  by  the  two  fathers  of  onr  dear  goests,  one  of 
these  was  selected  for  a  disconise. 

Messrs*  SsmrTiBKBLn  and  Dr.  Baoob,  from  Frankfort, 
visited  us  abnost  simultaneously  with  them,  and  soon  afto*^ 
wards  onr  friend  Dr.  ScHLEnsHAirs  from  Alexandria,  with 
the  Austrian  painter  Sattlxb,*  and  when  Messrs.  Straoss  and 
Kraffb  called  on  us  a  second  time,  on  their  journey  haek,  they 
met  some  other  guests  here,  Messrs.  Tamm,  SrAJor ,  Sohwab, 
and  the  Assessor  von  Bohb,  from  Berlin.  This  veiy  day 
twelre  G^ermans  (nine  of  them  Prussians)  sat  down  to  dkmer 
with  us. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

On  Me  JRed  Sea,  between  Cfebei  Zat  and  T6r. 

Good  Friday,    The  eommencementqf  Spring. 

2lst  March,  1845. 

OuB  vessel  lies  motionless  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  in  sight 
of  the  distant  coast  of  T6r,  which  we  hoped  to  hare  reached 
in  the  course  of  last  night.  I  sit  down  to  write  in  order  to 
direst  myself  of  the  annoying  state  of  impatience  necessarily 
resulting  from  an  exceedingly  inconvenient  and  protracted 
calm,  under  a  sultry  mid-day  sun,  in  a  sailing  yessel,  adapted 
only  for  bales  of  goods. 

On  the  20th  of  Eebruary  we  changed  our  abode  in  Thebes 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  bank,  from  Quma  to  Kamak. 
We  settled  ourselyes  here  in  some  chambers  of  the  great 
royal  temple;  but  as  I  was  desirous  of  setting  out  on  my 
journey  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  as  soon  as  possibly  I 
limited  myself  for  the  time,  to  merely  taking  stich  a  surr^ 
of  the  monuments  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  appoint  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  during 
my  absence. 

The  8rd  of  March  I  set  out  on  my  journey.    The  yoimger 
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Weidenback  aocompaiiied  me,  in  order  to  give  me  some 
asflistaiice  in  the  Swings,  which  would  be  absolutely  re- 
coiled; besides  him,  I  took  our  Dragoman  Jussuf  along 
ifi&  me,  the  Kawass  Ibrahim  Aga,  Gabre  Mariam,  and 
two  additional  servants.  We  first  went  down  the  Nile  as 
fir  as  Qeneh.  After  it  became  dark  and  the  stars  had 
ziien,  the  conyersation,  which  had  hitherto  been  animated, 
eeased;  and,  fying  on  the  deck,  I  watched  the  star  of  Isis, 
the  sparkling  Sothis  (Sirius),  this  Polar  star  of  Egyptian 
eiubnologj,  as  it  gradually  ascended  over  our  heads.  Our 
two  oarsmen  were  only  too  musically  inclined,  and  went 
through  their  whole  stock  of  songs,  quivering  them  with 
innumerable  repetitions,  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  short 
cry  of  8cherk,  Gharh  (East,  West),  which  was  softly  answered 
fay  the  feeble  and  obedient  boy's  voice  of  our  little  steersman. 
Half  waking,  half  dreaming,  we  then  glided  down  the  river 
till  about  midnight,  when  the  Arab  quivering  also  ceased; 
ike  strokes  of  the  oar  became  fainter,  and  at  length  the  boat 
was  left  entirely  to  the  waves.  The  rising  of  the  moon  in 
her  last  quarter,  and  dawning  day,  first  aroused  them  to 
lenewed  activity. 

We  arrived  early  in  Qeneh,  where  we  were  very  kindly 
i«ceived  in  the  house  of  the  illustrious  Seid  Huss^n.  He  is 
iiie  important  man*  through  whose  hands  all  our  letters  pass, 
boih  going  and  ccHoing,  and  who  is  thus  highly  deserving  of 
OUT  gratitude.  He  and  his  two  sons  were  of  great  assistance 
to  US  in  obtaining  the  innumerable  things  which  were  re- 
quisite for  our  departure  for  the  desert,  which  we  were 
desirous  of  accelerating  as  much  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  I 
was  delighted  with  the  patriarchal  manners  which  prevailed 
in  this  most  estimable  Arabian  &mily.  All  business  was 
carried  on  there,  as  it  is  throughout  the  East,  in  public,  and 
most  commonly  in  the  street.  In  front  of  each  house  there 
IB  a  long  divan,  another  in  the  room ;  friends  come  in,  make 
a  short  salutation,  sit  down  almost  unnoticed,  and  business 
goes  on  as  osuaL  Guests  of  higher  rank  are  offered  coffee, 
or  itie  long  pipe.    Slaves  stand  round,  ready  at  iihe  slightest 

t2 
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sign.  Acquaintaiice  of  inferior  rank  kiss  the  liand  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  even  if  they  are  only  passers  by;  they 
do  it  all  seriously  and  quietly,  without  the  least  demonatza^ 
tion  of  feeling,  but  with  the  usual  greetings,  jfrequently 
murmured  for  a  long  time  firom  one  to  another.  If  there  is 
no  more  space  left  on  the  divan,  or  if  it  is  occupied  by  per- 
sons of  higher  rank,  the  new  comer  squats  down  on  the 
ground  beside  it.  Every  one  rises  and  goes  at  his  pleasure, 
and,  what  strikes  us  as  very  singular,  without  any  parting 
words,  though  the  forms  of  greeting  are  so  long.  The 
master  of  the  house,  also,  quits  his  guests  without  any  salu- 
tation, if  the  visitor  is  not  a  person  of  distinction ;  whmi  such 
is  the  case,  he  is  firequently  detained  for  a  long  while  by 
the  monotonous,  and  almost  always  empty,  conversation. 
This  .domestic  life  in  the  street,  such  as  prevailed  mor6  or 
less  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  which  is  bo 
fundamentally  different  from  the  life  in  our  studio  and 
offices,  is  closely  imited  with  the  Eastern  character  in  gene^ 
ibI.  Individuals  always  deport  themselves  with  propnety 
and  reserve,  but  they  are  compliant,  and  ready  for  anything 
that  occurs.  In  respectable  families,  such  as  this,  there 
also  exists  an  amiable  religious  feeling,  originating  in  a  true 
and  kindly  disposition.  Old  Huss^n  is  above  seventy,  with 
a  white  beard,  but,  in  spite  of  his  age,  taking  a  Hvely  interoit 
in  all  that  occurs,  and  meeting  every  one  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. The  two  sons,  who  are  nearly  fifby,  carry  on  ttie 
business.  They  treat  the  old  man  with  extreme  reverence. 
Soth  are  great  smokers,  but  they  never  smoke  in  the  "pre^ 
sence  of  their  father ;  this  would  be  regarded  as  a  want  of 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  him ;  they  immediately  lay  arade 
their  pipes  when  he  enters.  In  the  evening  after  sappfiETy 
when  it  would  have  been  too  great  a  privation  to  resign 
them,  the  sons  sit  in  front  of  the  threshold  to  smoke ;  irMLe 
we,  as  the  guests,  sit  with  the  old  main  in  the  room^  they 
only  take  part  in  the  conversation  through  the  open  door; 

The  evening  before  our  departure  we  visited  a  manuftc^ 
toxy  of  the  celebrated  Qulleh  (cooUng  vessels)^  200^000  jof 
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which  are  annually  made ;  and  also  the  field  from  which  the 
elJBkj  of  which  they  are  made  is  taken.  It  is  only  one  Eeddan 
(160  square  roods)  in  extent. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  Qeneh,  we  quitted  it, 
on  the  6th  March,  with  fifteen  camels.  The  first  day  we 
only  rod(9  three  hours,  as  far  as  the  copious  spring  of  Bin 
Akbab,  charmingly  situated  between  Palms  and  Nebek« 
trees,*  and  proyided  by  Ibrahim  Fascha  with  a  dome-shaped 
tniilding  for  the  caravans.  We  also  reached  early  on  the 
following  day  the  second  night*encampment,  at  the  station 
of  Leq^ta.  The^ancient  road  to  Eossdr  from  Eoptos,  the 
present  Quft,  the  mounds  of  which  we  saw  in  the  distance  on 
bur  right  hand,  leads  immediately  to  the  projecting  moun- 
tains of  El  Qom  (the  Horns).  We  did  not  descend  into 
the  broad  KossSr  road  until  we  approached  these  mountains, 
and  after  a  march  of  six  hours  arrived  at  Leqeta  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  from  Qeneb,  Qufb  (Koptos),  Qds  (the  ancient 
Kcoc  or  ApoUinopolis  parva)^  and  a  fourth  road,  also,  lead- 
ing direct  from  Luqsor  hither.  iFive  wells  furnish  here  a 
supply  of  tolerably  good  water ;  two  buildings,  with  domes 
half  fallen  down,  are  destined  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 

I  here  noticed  a  trait  of  Arabian  hospitality  which  I  must 
also  mention.  At  our  last  repast  at  Qeneh  a  fresh  draught 
of  the  delicious  Nile  water  was  brought  me  in  an  orna- 
mental gilt  cup,  decorated  with  pious  sayings  from  the 
Koran.  I  was  pleased  with  its  simple  and  yet  agreeable 
form,  the  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  expressed  this  to  old 
Hassan,  without  anticipating  the  answer  I  immediately  re- 
ceived:— ^*The  cup  belongs  to  you."  As  I  had  nothing 
about  me  which  I  could  give  in  return  for  the  gift,  I  went 
away  shortly  after,  declining  the  civility,  and  left  the  cup 
standing  unnoticed.  That  night,  when  I  went  to  rest,  I 
found  it  placed  beside  my  bed,  but  the  following  morning  I 
gave  express  orders  that  it  should  not  be  packed  up. 
We  started  on  our  journey,  and  in  Leq^ta,  where  for  the 
first  time  I  opened  my  travelling-bag,  my  surprise  was  great 

*  RhanmuB  naheca^  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Eg.  and  Thebes— Tb. 
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when  the  first  thing  I  beheld  was  the  cup  cazefuUy  ^aoed 
within  it.  Gabre  Mariam  had  dosed  mj  baggage,  and  in 
reply  to  my  almost  angry  inquiry  how  it  was  that  the  eop 
was  here,  contrary  to  my  order,  he  eonfiasaed  thai  he  had  been 
obliged  to  place  it  at  the  top,  by  the  express  wiah  of  old  Seid 
HuBS^n.  I  was  now,  indeed,  compeUed  to  yields  amd  to 
think  of  some  present  for  him,  on  my  retain. 

We  again  started  &om  Leqeta  the  same  evening,  and  rode 
three  hours  farther  to  an  old  station,  at  tiie  QebeIi  Maayuld, 
very  little  used  now,  and  defileient  in  water.  Our  Arabs, 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Ag'aize,  are  not  so  animated  as  the 
Ababde,  or  Bischariin,  and  their  camels  are  also  inferior. 

After  Gtehel  Maauad,  we  entered  the  hilly,  sandy  plain  of 
QsiTB  EL  Bekat,  and  after  another  pass,  the  plain  of  BEaOK- 
BASCHi.  At  the  end  of  this,  Gebel  Abtt  G^veh  rises  on  the 
left,  upon  which  we  turned  our  backs  and  went  to  l^e  li^t, 
round  an  angle  of  rock,  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  whidb:, 
composed  of  sandstone,  I  found  engraTcd  the  ShieldB  of 
the  sun- worshipper  Amenophis  IV.,  along  with  his  consort, 
and  over  it  the  Sun,  with  rays  spread  out  like  hands  azonnd 
it.  Their  names,  as  everywhere  else,  were  partly  erased, 
although  the  Kin^  had  not  yet  altered  his  name  into  that  of 
Beoh-sK'ATEN.  Towards  mid-day  we  entered  the  primitive 
mountain  range,  and  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  arrived  at 
the  well  of  Hamamat. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  Coptic  settlement 
here,  and  the  broad  well,  about  80  &et  d^,  lined  with 
stones,  into  which  there  is  a  descent  by  a  winding  staircaae^ 
is  even  now  ascribed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Nazarenes  (the 
Christians).  The  ancient  stone-quarries,  which  were  ofur 
BU>st  immediate  object,  were  situated  another  half  hour  from 
tiie  well. 

I  pitched  my  head-quarters  here,  in  a  ^acious  grotto 
covered  with  Egyptian  and  Greek  inscriptions,  as,  by  a  hasty 
survey,  we  easily  perceived  that  we  should  find  work  whidh 
would  occupy  us  for  several  days.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  were  great  lovers  and  eminent  connoisseurs  of  remark- 
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aUeidiidg  of  ^xme,  bad  here  foand  a  bed  of  pvecious  green 
breoci%  and  beaide  it,  alao,  aome  beautiful  dark-oolouied 
reiiifi  of  granite,  which  were  worked  as  earlj  aa  the  Qih 
Dynaafy,  latiaex  moie  than  b.€,  2000.  Tbesne  ace  numeiona 
memoriaL  inacriptioDa  engraved  on  the  surrounding  rocka 
aisoe  tiiat  period.  Among  them  there  are  aerecal  especially 
deaerviug  notice,  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  Govenuaent. 
The  hieroglyphic  shields  of  Cambysea,  Darius,  Xarzesy  Art»- 
xerxes,  are  indeed  ahaost  alone  known  in  this  spot ;  and  a 
royal  atttke  architect  from  the  Dynasty  of  the  Paammeteeiy 
has  displayed  his  whole  pedigree,  no  less  than  twenty-thiee 
fJEuniliea,  who,  vjithovi  one  exeeptum^  held  this  important  post, 
and  some  of  them  abo,  in  connection  with  high  priestly 
honours.  An  ancestral  mother  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
long  series,  who  must  have  lived  nearly  700  years  before  the 
last  link  of  the  chain.  A  great  number  of  Greek  Froscyne- 
inat%  allow  ua  to  infer  that  the  stone-quarries  were  still  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  For  five  whole 
daya  we  were  occupied  from  morning  to  night  with  copying 
and  taking  impressions,  to  the  continual  wonder  of  the  small 
caravans  which  we  saw  almost  daily  paas  before  us,  as  the 
principal  road  by  which  the  pilgrims  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Sudan,  pass  to  Kosser  and  Miecca^  leada 
through  this  valley. 

My  odginal  plan  had  been  to  go  from  Q^neh  to  Koas^, 
and  to  embark  thence  for  Tdr.  Aa  the  voyage,  however, 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  in 
Qeneh  that  there  is  also  a  road  from  Hamam&t,  across  the 
mountun  chain  to  Gebel  Zeit,  uearly  opposite  T6r.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  take  that  road,  difficult,  indeed,  but  in- 
teresting, and  far  shorter.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  a  met- 
senger  in  advance  to  KossSr  to  give  orders  that  a  veasd 
should  start  for  Gebel  Zeit  without  delay,  and  await  us 
th^?e. 

In  HamamUt  I  had  also  a  severe  contest  with  the  Arabs, 
who  suddenly  became  apprehensive  of  the  long  road,  but 
little  known  and  almost  devoid  of  water,  and  who  wanted 
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rather  to  guide  us  hy  KossSr  along  the  coadt.  Beit  ks  mj 
principal  object  was  to  visit  certain  ancient  stone-quarries  in 
the  lofty  mountain  range,  I  threatened,  if  they  did  not  keep 
their  word,  to  write  to  the  Fascha,  and  I  made  them  respon- 
sible for  all  the  consequences.  Thus  after  longcapitulatioDs 
I  accomplished  my  plan.  Nevertheless,  it  was  stiil  very 
nearly  upset,  as,  on  the  evening  before  our  departure,  we 
were  almost  poisoned  by  the  carelessness  of  our  cook,  who 
had  allowed  some  vinegar  to  stand  in  copper  vessels.  How* 
ever,  we  recovered  happily  after  a  night  of  great  suferix^, 
and  on1}he  13th  March  started  from  Hamam&t. 

We  had  brought  with  ns  six  barrels  full  of  water  from 
Qeneh;  the  camel-drivers  were  worse  provided,  and  mi^t 
consequently  have  suffered  much  from  thirst.  Besides 
Sel&tn,  our  old  trustworthy  guide  of  the  caravan,  I  had 
brought  with  me  in  addition  a  special  guide  from  Qeneh, 
Selim,  who  was  said  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  HamamiLt  and  G^bel  Zeit,  idthough 
he  had  only  made  the  journey  once  before,  above  twelve  years 
ago ;  and  under  his  guidance,  we  got  in  two  days  as  far  as 
G-BBSL  Patibeh.  After  great  labour  and  long  searching,  we 
re-discovered  the  remains  of  the  ancient  colony  of  workmen, 
who  quarried  here  a  beautiful  black  and  white  granite.  From 
this  point,  howfever,  the  ignorance  of  the  guide  was  mani- 
fested in  many  ways.  On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  March 
we  -arrived  at  a  high  water-shed,  and  were  compelled  to  pass 
the  night  on  the  hard  rocky  ground,  there  being  no  posai* 
bility  of  pitching  a  tent.  The  following  day,  Paksi  Sunday, 
we  suddenly  came  early  in  the  morning  upon  a  steep  preci- 
pice, which  descends  about  800  feet  between  the  two  chains 
of  ^e  MtriirpiEH  motmtain  range.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
pass  the  steep  and  dangerous  path  with  a  caravan.  The 
Arabs  one  and  all  protested  in  the  most  decided  maimer 
against  attempting  it,  and  poured  forth  the  most  violent 
curses  upon  Selim.  He  was  in  a  difficult  position.  He  had 
evidently  not  known  the  difficulties  of  this  pa^s ;  the  roads 
that  are  passable,  though  it  is  true  they  are  very  circuitous, 
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lead  eitb^  by  I7echel  Delpa,  eastward,  orT)y  Sghaib  el 
Botif  AT,  westward  of  this  spot.    To  strike  into  one  of  these 
two  roads  now,  would  have  at  least  cost  us  two  more  days, 
and  as  we  had  already  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  at  Gebel 
Eefctireh,  we  should  have  run  into  still  greater  danger  of  a 
deficiency  of  water,  as  our  supply  had  been  calculated  very 
exactly^and  between  Hamamit  and  G«bel  Zeit  we  had  only 
the  prospect  of  one  single  spring,  which  was  said  to  be 
situated  near  Gebel  Boch&n.    I  therefore  gave  orders,  and 
carried  my  point  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  that  all  the  camels  should  be  unloaded  on 
the  height,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  baggage  should  be 
carried  down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Arabs.    My  own  ser* 
vants  had  to  begin,  and  we  aU  set  to  work  together.   Chests 
and  trunks  were  taken  singly  from  one  point  of  rock  to 
another;    we  had  most   difficulty  in  managing  the  great 
wat|r-casks,  which  could  only  be  moved  by  three  or  four 
people  at  once.    The  unloaded  beasts  were  then  carefully 
led  down,  and  thus  the  bold  enterprise  terminated  success- 
fully without  any  accident  or  injury,  amid  loud  and  fervent 
appeals  to  Abd  el  Qader,  the  sacred  patron  of  the  cameL 
After  three  toilsome  hours,  all  was  over,  and  the  beasts  were 
again  loaded.  .  • 

Soon  after,  however,  we  were  to  encounter  a  fisrr  more 
serious  danger.  I  was  as  usual  riding  in  advance  with  Max 
and  some  of  the  servants,  and  had  charged  the  caravan  to 
&llaw  the  footmarks  of  my  ass  in  the  sand.  Towards  mid* 
day  we  saw  G-ebel  Pochab",  "  the  Smoking  Mountain,''  on 
our  left  hand,  rising  deep  blue  beyond  the  Munfieh  chain,  and 
several  hours  afterwards,  when  we  emerged  from  the  higher 
mountains  into  an  undulating  and  more  open  country,  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  wide  plain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  wb,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  the  distant  mountains  of  T6r,  like  rising  mist, 
situated  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  globe,  which  we  were 
now  about  to  enter. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  came  to  two  Bedouin,  huts 
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made  of  matSy  in  whicli  we  found  a  woman,  and  a  daxlc-fikiiuied 
hoj,  with  beautiful  eyes,  who  gare  ua  some  milk.  On  my  in^ 
quiring  whether  there  w«»  ancient  walls  in  &e  nmghbonr** 
hood,  the  boy  conducted  us  to  a  piece  of  granite  rodk,  one 
hour  distant,  standing  isolated,  surrounded  by  a  rough,  but 
well  piled  up,  wall,  about  10  feet  high.  The  square,  in  wUch 
the  aboTe-mentbned  rock  formed  the  acropolis,  was  70  paces 
long,  and  GO  broad ;  the  entrance  from  the  south  wasfomisfaed 
with  two  circular  bastions ;  and  similar  ones  stood  at  tiie&nr 
comers,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  three  remaining  sides.  In 
the  interior  single  chambers  wcto  partitioned  off,  aoid  in  the 
centre  there  was  a  weU  of  burnt  bricks,  but  which  was  now 
ooyered  with  rubbish.* 

According  to  the  statements  of  our  guidet,  we  ought  now 
to  hare  been  near  the  water  that  was  said  to  be  only  one  half 
day's  journey  distant  from  our  last  night's  encampment.  But 
the  sun  went  down  without  our  having  reached  the  deifiied 
goal.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter;  we 
at  length  turned  into  a  lofty  rock-Talley,  which  S^m  assoied 
us  would  certainly  lead  to  the  spring.  We  asomded  for  a 
long  time  between  bare  granite  precipices ;  the  mocn  set,  no 
well  i^peared,  and  the  guide  confessed  that  he  had  miss^ 
the  right  vallay.  We  were  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  same 
thing  occurred  in  a  second  and  a  third  valley  into  which  the 
guide  conducted  us,  who  was  now  evidentiy  quite  lost,  having 
altered  his  direction  more  than  once.  He  excused  Kimtirlf 
on  iAie  plea  of  uncertain  moonlight,  and  assured  us  that  at 
break  of  day  he  would  immediately  discover  the  right  patiu 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  lie  down  on  the  hard 
ground,  in  our  light  riding-dresses,  to  take  a  short  disturbed 
sleep,  without  eating  or  drinking;  for  our  water-bottles  had 
long  been  emptied,  and  we  had  each  of  us,  some  tune  befiam, 
devoured  our  small  provision  of  four  biscmits.    fiome  camel^ 

*  These  places  were  described  for  the  first  time  accurately,  and  in 
an  instructive  manner,  by  Wilkinson.  Joum.  xsf  the  B.  Qeogr.  Soc, 
vdL  ii,  p.  28,  afi. 
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saddleB  were  onr  only  pioiecidon  firom  the  cold  north  irind. 
Xhna,  with  the  Btan  abore  jmd  the  atones  beneath  us,  we 
placed  our  hi^es  in  the  foUowing  mcming. 

With  the  dawn  of  day  we  again  mounted.  My  assi  who 
had  taken  the  last  scanty  ration  of  water  that  had  been 
meaanred  ant  for  it,  more  than  foujvand-twenty  hours  back, 
and  oould  not  endure  thirst  like  the  camels,  would  scarcely 
go  a  step  farther.  Selim,  however,  was  in  good  heart,  and 
thought  we  should  so<m  get  hack  to  the  right  road.  We 
fijond  inunmerable  marks  of  camds«  "  Only  a  little  while 
looDger,"  exclaimed  the  guide,  ^  and  we  shall  be  all  right." 
Our  hope  was  again  reriTed. 

Beautiful  yariegated  blocks  of  granite  and  porphyry,  whidi 
I  saw  lying  among  the  loose  stones,  were  joyful  signs  to  me 
of  the  Tidmty  of  the  Mons  porphyritei.  Meanwhile,  the 
bzoad  Tslley  into  which  we  hfuL  tinmed  constantly  became 
narrower,  and  divided  into  two  brandies,  the  right  of  which 
WB  ascended.  But  this  also  divided  once  more,  and  like  the 
TaUeys  described  above,  everything  round  us  led  to  the  sad 
convietion  that  here  we  vrere  again  upon  the  wrong  path ;  I 
made  a  halt  to  give  some  rest  to  our  tired  animAUi^  and  sent 
the  guide  forward  alone  to  fbd  out  hiaiight  road.  Hungry, 
and  above  all,  thirsting  for  a  draught  of  water,  we  encamped 
in  ibe  shadow  of  a  rock-predpice.  We  were  in  a  critical 
poaition,  I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  our  guide  would 
ever  find  the  spring  in  this  desert  and  uniformly  barren 
moontsinous  region.  And  where  was  our  caravan?  Had  it 
fiannd  its  way  to  the  water?  If,  as  hitherto  had  been  the 
case,  it  had  followed  the  fiKytmai^ES  of  my  ass,  which  were 
diatingnidied  sin^y  among  the  innumerable  tracks  of  camels, 
tben.it  waa  lost  like  ourselves.  Wewaited  impatiently  for 
SeUm;  he  could  at  least  lead  us  bock  to  the  Arab  huts, 
wUch  we  had  seen  the  previous  day.  But  one  hour  after 
the  other  passed  away :  Selim  did  not  come.  The  aun  rose 
hig^ber,  and  dq>rived  us  of  the  narrow  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tam  precipice,  beside  which  we  had  halfced.  We  sat  ailent 
vpon  the  burning  stones.    We  did  not  venture  to  leave  the 
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spot  for  fear  of  missing  Selim.  Had  he  met  with  anacci'» 
dent,  or  could  he  have  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  only  to 
think  of  his  own  preservation,  and  to  leave  us  to  our  &te, 
which  is  said  to  have  happened  some  years  ago  to  three 
Turks,  in  this  same  desert,  who  were  never  seen  again  ?.  Or 
was  Selim  too  weary  to  return  back  to  us  P  He  had  been  on 
foot  almost  all  the  way,  and  must  consequently  be  much 
more  exhausted  than  we  were. 

Erom  time  to  time  we  mounted  the  nearest  heights,  and 
fired  off  our  guns.  All  in  vain !  We  were  at  length  comr 
pelled  to  yield  to  the  cheerless  conviction  that  we  should  not 
see  our  guide  again.  After  waiting  four  hours,  mid-day  had 
arrived,  and  with  it  the  latest  time  to  start,  if  we  could 
still  cling  to  the  faint  hope  of  again  finding  out  the  Arab 
huts,  which  must  be  about  six  hours  distant  &om  us.  To 
search  any  longer  for  the  spring  of  water  would  have  been 
madness,  as  even  S^lim  had  not  found  it ;  Gebel  Zeit,  wheie 
our  vessel  lay,  was  two  and  a  half  days'  journey  distant,  taiA 
the  Nile,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range,  five  days' 
journey  off:  the  camels  had  drank  nothing  for  four  days,  fuid 
the  ass  was  abeady  completely  exhausted. 
.  We,  therefore,  started  once  more.  My  companions  had 
done  everything  that  I  proposed,  but  I  never  felt  more 
severely  the  responsibility  I  was  under  for  others,  whose  lives 
were  at  stake  with  my  own,  than  when  forming  that  linger* 
ing  determination.  It  seemed  foolhardy  to  think  of  tra- 
velling without  our  guide,  only  directed  by  the  sta^  in  this 
totally  uninhabited  and  barren  mountainous  land,  lost  as  we 
already  were,  and  brought  still  more  out  of  our  right 
direction  by  the  crossed  and  crooked  paths  we  had  pursued 
during  the  night ;  nevertheless,  it  was  our  last  resource. 
.  After  deliberating  for  some  time,  we  determined  to  ride 
back  to  the  prindpal  valley,  which  we  had  passed. through 
that  morning  so  fiiil  of  hope;  the  endless  variety  of  bare, 
jagged  mountain  precipices,  however,  and  the  valleys  without 
a  tree  or  bush,  .filled  only  with  rubbish  and. loose  stones, 
leave  such  a  completely  uniform  impression,  that:  noQ^  of  ua 
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woiild  evCT  have  recognised  tbis  principal  rallej,  had  we  not 
felfe  rare  fhat  we  were  right  by  the  direction  and  probable  dis- 
tance. At  the  outlet  of  this  valley  we  were  obliged  again  to 
eliter  the  region  of  the  lower  bills,  between  which,  towards 
the  south,  it  seemed  at  least  there  was  a  possibility  of  finding 
the  Arab  huts,  as  I  had  taken  the  position  of  the  magne^ 
with  reference  to  the  highest  point  of  Doch&n,  from  the 
mountain  fortress,  which  was  not  too  far  remoyed  from  that 
spot.  The  huts,  indeed,  were  so  concealed,  that  we  might 
ride  past  them  at  a  short  distance  without  observing  them ; 
perhaps,  even  the  mats  might  to-day  be  set  up  in  a  different 
place.  Thus  we  were  lost  in  the  wide,  burning  desert,  with- 
out a  guide,  tormented  by  increasing  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
8o  far  as  human  calculation  went,  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
ehance.  Silently  we  descended  in  the  burning,  mid-day 
lieat,  each  occupied  with  his  own  reflections,  when  suddenly 
— ^I  shall  never  forget  that  moment — ^two  men  emerged  from 
the  nearest  angle  of  the  rock;  they. rushed  towards  us,  em- 
braced our  knees,  kissed  our  hands,  offered  us  water  from 
their  pitchers,  and  continued  to  repeat  their  congratulations 
and  Milutati(ms  with  touching  joy.  '*  El  hamdu  Tillah !" 
Praised  be  God !  sounded  from  all  sides.    We  were  saved. 

Our  caravan,  from  which  the  two  Arabs  came,  had  as  usual 
followed  our  traces,  and  therefore,  like  us,  got  into  the 
wrong  road;  but  Ibrahim  Aga,  soon  perceiving  our  error, 
had  halted  early  in  the  day,  and  during  the  night  kindled 
small  fires  on  some  of  the  hills  with  the  scanty  materials 
for  burning  which  had  been  collected  with  difficulty,  and  he 
had  almost  fired  off  all  his  powder.  But  the  wind  blew 
towards  the  opposite  quarter,  and  we  heard  none  of  the  sig- 
nals of  our  anxious  comrades.  The  following  morning  they 
had  proceeded  onwards,  and  owing  to  Sheikh  Sel&m's  sur- 
prising knowledge  of  the  locality,  though  he  had  only  once 
been  here  above  five-and-twenty  years  before,  they  reached 
the  road  to  the  spring.  Nevertheless,  Ibrahim  Aga  made  the 
airaVan  encamp  one  hour  before  mriving  at  it,  as  all  traces 
^f  us  had  disappeared,  and  anxious  about  our  fate,  he  sent 
patrdla  of  A!rabs  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  us. 
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How  stettnge,  then,  tint  during  this  yerj-  quarter  of  kd. 
hoar  we  should  haye  again  struck  into  the  great  Talley,  where 
we  could  not  £eu1  to  meet  this  message.  As  we  had  reached 
our  side  TaDej  orer  the  mountain,  no  marks  of  our  beasts 
could  lead  thither,  as  here  these  generaUj  iaeappesred  upon 
the  stones ;  had  we  therefore  started  but  a  few  minutes  lat», 
they  would  certainly  haye  passed  us,  and  had  we  descended  the 
▼alley  earlier  than  this,  we  should  have  forthwith  bent  oar 
steps  to  the  right  towards  the  huts,  and  turned  our  backs  on 
the  carayan,  encamped  far  away  on  our  left  hand« 

About  two  o'clock  we  reached  the  encampment,  which  we 
entered  amidst  uniyersal  cries  of  joy.  The  greatest  surprise 
wlU9  expressed  at  not  finding  Selim  with  us — ^he  was  giyen 
up  by  all.  I  would  not,  howeyer,  allow  the  camp  to  break 
op,  but  had  the  camels  at  once  led  alone  to  the  spring.  The 
ibmbs  were  again  sent  into  the  mountains  in  search  c^  S^lim, 
and  I  remained  the  rest  of  the  day  quietly  in  my  tentw 

Towards  eyening  some  Arabs  returned  from  the  spring', 
bearing  with  them,  upon  a  camel,  Selim,  hardly  in  posses- 
sion of  his  senses,  his  feet  bleeding  and  botmd  up.  He  had 
been  found  speechless,  lying  beside  the  reseryoir  of  water, 
his  mouth  open,  his  body  swollen  from  having  taken  an  im- 
moderate draught  of  the  water.  How  he  came  there  we 
could  not  immediately  learn,  for  he  answered  none  of  our 
questions.  He  must,  however,  have  at  length  found  his  way 
out  of  the  high  mountains  accidentally,  or  by  the  wonderful 
fiiculty  possessed  by  the  Arab  of  following  tracks.  At  pre- 
sent,  perhaps,  it  was  rather  his  fears  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue  from  the  wretched  trick  he  had 
played  us  which  rendered  him  speechless.  When  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  excited  our  compassion,  he  yery  soom 
recovered.  I  no  longer,  however,  retained  him  near  my 
person,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey  took  the  old, 
trustworthy  Sheikh  Selftm  as  our  guide  in  frxmt,  and  left  the 
former  beldbd  with  the  carayan. 

GdiBXL  DooHAir,  the  porphyry  mountain,  our  real  object 
in  this  district,  and  which  had  ocoaooned  the  whole  enter- 
prise, now  after  all  lay  fiur  behind  us.    We  had  been  zidiog 
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for  seTend  hours  contiimoiiBly  at  its  baee,  as  I  had  sus- 
pected eren  the  day  before,  in  spite  of  Selinx's  assurance 
to  the  contrary,  for  we  had  incorrectly  fancied  the  spring 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  None  of  the  caravan  had  ever 
seoa  the  stone-quarries  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
colony  of  workm^  Kevertheless,  I  determined  to  venture 
xxpoD.  a  second  attempt  the  following  day,  which  was  suc- 
cessfol. 

I  set  out  at  daybreak  with  Max,  the  Sheikh  Sel&m,  and  a 
young,  actiye  Arab.  The  huts  had  not  been  observed  by  the 
caravan,  and  were  also  situated  too  mudi  towards  the  east 
for  us.  We  therefore  rode  straight  towards  the  highest 
point  of  the  group  of  Dochan.  It  so  chanced,  that  just  as 
we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  we  met  an  Ab&di 
from  one  of  the  huts  with  some  camels,  for  which  he  was 
seeking  out  some  pasture  ground.  With  his  assistance  we 
soon  attained  our  object. 

We  first  found  the  large  opening  to  a  well  built  up  with 
unhewn  stones ;  it  was  12  feet  in  diameter,  but  was  now 
&Il^i  to  pieces  and  fQled  up  with  rubbish.  Five  pillars  were 
still  standing  on  the  western  side,  most  likely  formerly  be- 
longing to  a  covered  haU ;  a  sixth  was  demolished.  Three 
hundred  paces  farther  up  the  valley  a  temple,  now  in  ruins, 
was  erected  on  a  granite  rock  projecting  &om  the  left  side 
of  tiie  valley.  The  waUs  were  formed  of  unhewn  stones,  the 
finer  parts  of  the  architecture  were,  however,  very  delicately 
chiselled  out  of  red  granite.  A  staircase  of  twenty  steps  led 
£rom  the  north  to  the  paved  outer  coiurt,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  in  the  middle  stood  a  rough  granite 
altar.  On  the  left  hand  four  cell-chambers  were  attached  to 
this  court,  the  most  southern  of  which,  however,  had  partly 
&llen  widi  its  rock-basis.  Another  smkU  diamber  had  been 
joined  to  tiiese  as  the  rock  offered  space  for  it,  in  which 
stood  a  tolerably  large  altar,  but  also  without  inscriptions. 
In  &ont  of  these  chambers,  in  the  centre  of  the  coturt,  at  an 
elevation  of  several  feet,  and  with  a  foundation  of  sharply- 
cot  blocks  of  gnmite,  rose  an  Ionic  portico,  which  oomdsted 
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of  four  monolitliic  slender  and  swelling  granite  colanms, 
whose  bases  and  voluted  capitals,  witli  the  blocks  of  the 
gables  and  architraves,  lay  scattered  around  in  ruins.  The 
long  dedicatory  inscriptions  mentioned  that  the  temple 
had  been  consecrated  under  the  Emperor  Hjldbiak  to  Zeus 
Helios  Sekapis,  by  the  Eparch,  Eammius  Martialis.  To 
the  left  of  the  well  the  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  on  an 
elevated  spot.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and,  as  usual, 
fortified  with  towers.  In  the  centre  there  was  another  well, 
the  chief  requisite  of  every  station,  built  of  burnt  bricks, 
and  covered  with  a  coating  of  lime.  Eight  rough,  slender, 
grauite  pillars  form  the  entrance  to  the  well. 

An  ancient  precipitous  road  leads  to  the  adjoininjg  moun- 
tain, and  conducts  to  the  porphyry  quarries,  which  were 
situated  immediately  beneath  its  summit ;  they  furnished  the 
beautiful  deep  red  porphyry  which  is  displayed  in  so  many 
monuments  of  the  imperial  time.  Broad  veins  of  it,  which 
were  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  passed  between  an- 
other kind  of  rock  of  a  blue  colour,  sprinkled  with  white, 
and  a  rock  of  almost  a  red  brick  coloiur.  We  found  five 
or  six  quarries  beside  each  other,  the  largest  about  40  paces 
square.  I  could  nowhere  discover  wedge-holes  for  splitting ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bluish  rock  immediately  beside  the 
quarry,  which  was  pulverised  nearly  as  fine  as  sand,  seemed 
to  indicate  the  application  of  fire.  In  the  town^  also^  I 
found  lofby  and  peculiar  heaps  of  ashes. 

Erom  the  quarries  I  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  affording  an  extensive  and  glorious  prospect  over 
the  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  the  plain,  which 
declined  rapidly  from  the  hilly  district  to  a  sandy  level  ex- 
tending to  the  sea ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  blue 
surface  of  the  water,  we  descried  the  lofty  range  of  T6r. 
Alter  I  had  taken  a  number  of  observations  with  the  coinpasd 
I  re-descended,  and  afber  sunset  once  more  reached  our  camp 
at  the  MoiB  Mebsaib. 

The  19th  of  March  we  crossed  the  plain  to  the  Enned 
mountains;  stretching  along  the  sea-coast,  which  we  traversed 
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by  a  valley  ruimmg  diagonally  across  them.  An  abundnat 
spring  here  came  to  the  surface,  whose  rippling  waters  ac- 
coimpanied  us  for  a  long  [while.  It  might  be  considered 
the  Fons  Tadnos  of  Pliny,  as  its  water  has  only  recently  be- 
come brackish  and  undrbikable,  from  the  bed  of  natron  on 
the  surface.  "We  left  the  ruins  of  Abf  Sohab,  the  ancient 
Myo8  hormos  or  JPhiloteras  porttM,  on  our  right,  and  en- 
camped on  the  peninsula  of  Gi^scheh,  which  is  caUed  by 
the  Arabs,  Kebbit,  from  the  sulphur  which  is  there  obtained. 

Yesterday  morning  we  rode  to  the  Bay  of  Gebel  Zeit,  be- 
tween the  Enned  mountains  and  the  sea-shore.  The  Eange 
of  T6r,  which  floated  before  siumse  in  a  milky  blue  colour 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  stood  out  faintly  from  the  sky ; 
its  outline  only  disappeared  with  the  rising  sun. 

Alter  mid-day  we  arrived  at  Gebel  Zeit,  the  oil  moun- 
tain. Our  vessel,. which  had  been  appointed  to  meet  us 
from  Kossdr,  made  the  voyage  from  thence  in  six  days,  and 
had  already  waited  four  days  for  our  arrival.  The  camels 
were  dismissed  here,  and  returned  the  same  evening. 

One  quarter  of  an  hour  north  of  our  anchorage  were  the 
Zeitieh  ;  such  is  the  name  given  to  five  or  six  pits,  hollowed 
out  i^  the  sacudy  shore,  or  in  the  rock,  and  which  fill  with 
blackish-brown  naphtha,  like  syrup.  A  few  years  ago  re- 
searches were  set  on  foot  by  Em  Bey,  who  was  in  hopes  of 
finding  coal  beneath,  though  hitherto  they  have  had  no  suc- 
cess. 

.  Yesterday  evening  it  was  a  perfect  calm.  It  was  only 
during  the  night  that  a  light  wind  rose  from  the  north,  which 
wre*^ immediately  availed  ourselves  of,  for  setting  sail;  With 
the  wind  in  our  favour  we  might  have  accomplished  the  pas- 
sage-across in  one  night ;  but  now  the  day  is  again  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  port.  The  ship 
of  burden  scarcely  stirs,  though  the  long  oars  have  been  at 
length  set  in  motion. 

The  sailors  of  this  sea  are  very  different  from  those  on  the 
Nile.    Their  deportment  is  more  reserved,  less  sly  and  sub- 
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seryient.  Their  soBgs,  wUcIi  commence  at  the  fiist  sfaroke  of 
tlie  oar,  consist  of  fragmentary  short  lines,  which  are  Bang 
jBrst  hj  one,  and  are  taken  up  by  anotheri  while  the  xe«, 
mainder  utter  short  and  deep  grunting  sounds,  aa  an  accoxn* 
paniment,  at  equal  intervals.  The  Bus,  on  an  eleyated  seat», 
rows  along  with  the  others.  He  is  a  negro,  as  well  as  severail 
others  among  the  sailors,  but  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
strongest  Moors  that  I  ever  saw--^  refi  Othello ;  when, 
makmg  his  athletic  movements,  he  rolls  his  jeUow-white- 
eyes,  shows  his  dazzling  teeth,  and  gives  the  tone  to  the  song, 
leading  it  for  a  length  of  time,  with  a  shrill,  pierdngy  hub 
skilfvd  voice. 


LETTER  XXXn. 

,  Easter  Mondc^* 

Ok  the  evening  of  Gh>od  IViday  we  landed  in  I6r  by 
moonlight.  The  harbour  is  now  so  much  sanded  up,  that 
our  vessel  was  obliged  to  lie  off  several  hundred  paces,  Boant 
we  were  landed  in  a  boat.  We  were  met  on  shore  by  tiba 
dd  Greek  ISioola.  J^jsrsa^  who  had  before  received  Mama* 
Bvna,  L^BOK  nB  Labobde,  Bxtppbio^  IsENnnBO^  and  oth«r 
well^-known  traveUers ;  and  he  had  favourable  teatimoniala  to 
produce  of  the  reception  they  had  met  with  from  him.  After 
long  negotiations  with  the  insolent  Arabs,  who,  when  tkey 
discovered  we  were  in  a  hurry,  and  that  they  were  india* 
pensable  to  us,  endeavoured  in  all  ways  to  overreach  us,  we 
started  early  .the  day  before  yesterday  from  T6r»  limiting 
ourselves  to  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  land 
journey;  and  we  sent  the  vessel  to  await  iia  at  Cape  Af ir 
Zbluoku, 

Our  road  led  in  a  due  northerly  direction  to  the  moui^ 
of  Wadi  Hsbbak,  across  the  plaui  of  En  G'b'ax,  whidi, 
being  five  or  sis  hours  broad,  is  situated  between  the.  sea. 
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and  mountain.  On  first  stariaiig,  however,  I  made  a  digres- 
eion  to  the  Hot  springs  of  Qwrl  Hahiluc.  They  are 
situated  at  the  southern  end  of  the  isohited  line  of  moun- 
tainSy  which,  eoBmienctng  one  hour  to  the  north  of  Tdr, 
extends  to  the  sea-shore.  I  again  met  the  carayan  at  ikB 
well  of  El  Hai,  which  is  pleacuntly  situated,  on  the  dtreot 
road,  between  gaordmui  of  palm-trees.  The  ground  graduallj 
ziaes  £rom  the  sea-coast  to  beyond  this  well.  As  soon  as  we 
got  an  open  prospect  over  the  whole  plain,  and  to  the  lofty 
range  which  descends  towards  the  south-west  in  a  steep  and 
regularly  declining  chain  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula, 
I  took  the  points  of  the  compass,  with  reference  to  all  the 
plaees  of  any  note,  the  mouths  of  TaUeys,  and  sumn^ts  of 
mountainfi,  which  the  guides  were  able  to  name.  About 
half-past  five  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range. 
Here  abeady,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  I  observed  the 
first  SiELUTic  Inscription  on  the  black  blocks  of  stone.  A 
little  fariiher  on  we  came  to  the  small  piece  of  water  shaded 
by  some  palm-trees,  trhere  we  spent  the  night. 

Yesterday  we  traversed  the  Wabi  Hebbajt,  wUch  isepa- 
rates  the  group  of  Serbdl  from  the  principal  range  of  Gebel 
Musa,  Grossed  over  Naxb  xi*  EoAin,  which  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  west  and  ea^t,  and  turning  from 
this  point  southwards,  over  Naeb  sl  Haiti,  the  wind-saddle, 
we  reached  the  ComrENT  on  Easter  Sunday,  as  the  sun  was 
setting.  We  were  drawn,  like  other  travellers,  up  the  high 
wall  of  the  fortification,  to  the  entrance,  although  there  is 
another  entrance  through  the  convent  garden,  or  more  level 
ground,  but  which  they  are  only  in  the  habit  of  using  from 
within.  The  aged  and  worthy  prior,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Bobinson,  had  cQed  that  year  in  Cairo,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  another,  Demetrius  Nieodemus,  who  is  said  to  hold  the 
rank  of  a  bishop. 

As  it  is  a  Greek  convent,  instead  of  Easter  rejoicings  we 
came  to  a  strict  season  of  fasting.  But  independently  of 
that,  the  whole  life  and  habits  of  the  four  priests  and  twenty- 
one  lay  brothers  made  by  no  means  such  an  edifying  im- 
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pressioii  as  we  might  have  expected  to  witness  in  this  spot: 
A  gloomy  spirit  of  wearisome  sloth  and  ignorance  hangs  like 
a  doud  of  mist  oyer  their  discontented  countenances.  Yet 
these  fugitives  from  this  world  of  cares  are  wandering 
beneath  an  ever  cheerful  sky  of  moderate  temperature,  are 
alone  able,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  sultry  wilderness,  to 
refresh  themselves  beneath  the  dark  shade  of  the  cypress, 
palm,  and  olive-tree,  and  have  besides  in  their  possession  a 
library  of  1500  volumes,  not  in  the  smallest  degree  consider- 
ing the  best  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended — ^viz.,  a 

To-day  we  ascended  Gebel  Mxtsa.  In  my  own  imagina- 
tion, and  by  the  descriptions  of  former  travellers,  it  formed 
the  actual  centre  of  the  whole  range ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  Both  in  elevation  and  in  the  planimetrical  projection 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  range,  it  forms  part  of 
the  north-eastern  slope.  The  convent  in  a  direct  line  is 
three  times  as  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  range  as  the 
western.  Even  G-ebel  Sjktherin,  situated  immediately  to  the 
south,  is  loftier  than  the  almost  concealed  summit  of  Grebel 
Musa,  which  is  invisible  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Still  higher  mountains  rise  on,  the  farther  side  of 
Kathertn,  but  in  steps,  as  for  example,  Um  Eiolut,  Abxt 
ScHEaEBE,  Qettjlb,  &c.,  as  far  as  TJm  Sohohab,  which 
towers  up  over  all  the  others,  and  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  eastern  and  western  slope  of  the  whole  elevation, 
forming  the  principal  and  most  northern  vertebre  of  the  long 
backbone  of  the  range,  which  passes  down  to  the  south,  and 
determines  the  direction  of  the  whole  Peninsula.  All  the 
way  up  Gebel  Musa,  along  with  the  various  spots  which  are 
connected  with  holy  legends,  was  a  walk  amidst  the  wildest 
and  grandest  natural  features ;  it  reminded  me  of  being  led 
through  a  castle  of  historical  renown,  where  the  places  of 
rest  and  study,  &c.,  of  some  great  king  are  exhibited. 

On  our  return  from  Oebel  Miisa,  we  ascended  the  actual 

♦  "  Medicine  for  the  soul."— Tb. 
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brow  of  the  so-called  Hobbb,  which  Hobinson  regards  as  the 
TBTTB  Sinai  instead  of  G^bel  Miisa,  which  has  hitherto  been 
viewed  as  such.  We  passed  several  hermit's  huts  and 
chapels,  till  we  at  length  reached  one,  situated  in  a  rocky 
basin,  behind  which  the  principaL  mass  of  Horeb  rises  up 
abruptly  and  grandly.  There  is  no  accessible  road  to  it. 
We  clambered  up,  first  through  a  precipitous  clefb  in  the 
rock,  then  over  the  brows  of  the  rock  towards  the  south. 
About  half-past  five  we  reached  the  summit,  just  above  the 
great  plain  of  B&ha,  on  the  immense  round-formed  motkntain 
top,  which  has  such  a  grand  appearance  from  the  plain. 
Bobinson  seems  to  have  attempted  this  road  at  first,  but  to 
have  given  it  up  afterwards,  and  mounted  to  the  top  of 
Sess&f,  which  certainly  is  loftier,  but  situated  a  little  to  the 
westward,  and  does  not  project  into  the  plain  as  the  actual 
central  point,  like  the  knob  which  we  ascended.*  Our  com- 
panions, with  the  exception  of  one  active  Arab  boy,  had 
remained  behind,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  ascent. 
Even  this  site  did  not  allow  me  to  entertain  the  view  that 
Moses  ever  stood  upon  a  rock  that  was  visible  firom  this 
valley,  if  the  narrative  is  to  be  understood  in  so  literal  a 
maimer.  We  did  not  ascend  Glebel  Eatherin,  as  it  has  fewer 
historical  claims  even  than  Gebel  Musa. 


LETTEE  XXXm. 

On  the  Bed  Sea,  the  6th  April,  1845. 

I  SHALL  employ  our  tranquil  sea  voyage,  which  will  last 
for  several  days  longer,  in  arranging  the  various  materials  I 

*  These  are  the  exact  words  of  my  journal,  and.  as  they  were  under- 
stood by  Bitter,  p.  578.  In  the  printed  report,  p.  8,  it  might  appear  as  if 
Bobinson  had  relinquished  the  ascent  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
moontain;  in  the  memoir  of  ^e  BibUotheca  Sacra,  this  is  mentioned 
as  a  mistake.  But  I  was  only  spes^ing  of  the  actual  brow  of  the 
mountain  which  projects  into  the  plain,  contrasted  with  the  loftier 
point)  though  situated  on  one  side,  which. was  ascended  by  Bobinson. 
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have  edlaeted  on  the  Peninsula,  oiid  eombiningtlie  pikreifal 
events  o£  this  ^isode  in  onr  jouniey.  I  shall  send  a  nave 
detailed  accouDjI  of  it  from  Thebes.*  These  liuBSy  hoirafsr^ 
shall  be  handed  over  to  Seid  HuBsSn  in  Qe&eh,  and  shall  be 
forwavded  to  the  nori^  by  the  first  oppoitunity. 

We  left  the  convent  on  the  25th  Maich,  toinmds  enmng^ 
and  pasasd  downwards  through  the  brood  Waj>x  b'  Sohxixh, 
I  seiected  tins  roundabout  way,  as  fbimerly,  before  tilie  wM 
defile  of  Nakb  el  Haul  was  rendered  passable,  this  ysllej  was 
the  o:^  way  by  whidi  the  Israelites,  if  they  were  desmiiia 
of  marohiBig  to  the  plains  of  SUia,  could  haye  reached  that 
q^ot^t  We  sp^it  tiie  night  in  tite  upper  part  of  the  yaJley, 
near  tiie  tomb  of  the  holy  Sheixh  Saxih,  firom  whom  it  xe- 
eeiTes  the  name  of  Wadi  b'  Sghbieh.  In  tl»  lower  portion 
of  ihe  YtSiej  we  first  meet  with  the  manna-yielding  dirttba  of 
Tsae&^X  and  One  Sibtaitic  inseriptiooa  on  the  sides  of  tibe 
TaUey  become  more  ficequent.  But  before  reaching  tilie 
outiet  of  the  vidley,  we  quitted  it  and  climbed  o?er  to 


*  This  account,  which  I  addressed  to  H.M.  the  Ejng  of  ProsaSa^ 
waa  printed  whik  I  was  still  abs^t  in  1846,  under  the  title  of  *^  JMas 
des  Phff,  Jjtpgiiu  V9n  Tktbem.  tmck  der  Halbuud  dea  Sinaif  vom  4  Mmr^ 
bis  zian  14  April,  1845,"  Berlin^  with  Wo  maps — a  general  map  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  a  special  map  of  Serbfti  and  Wadi  Firftn,  which  was 
drawn  by  G.  Erbkam,  fkmn  mj  notes,  or  statements.  TioM  priMsd 
pamphlet  has  not  been  published,  but  only  distributed  to  a  few  persons. 
Its  contents,  however,  have  become  better  known,  by  a  translation  into 
English  by  Ch.  H.  Cottrell  ("A  Tour  from  Thebes  to  the  Penmsula 
of  Sinai,"  &c  London,  1846),  and  into  French  by  F.  Fergameni 
("Voyage  dans  la  Fresq'ile  du  Sinai,  etc.,  lu  k  la  Society  de  Geogra- 
phic, seances  du  21  Avril  et  da  21  Mai.  Eztrait  du  Bulletin  de  la 
Soc.  Geogr.,  Juin,  1847."    Paris). 

t  The  Nafcb  el  Haai,  <<the  Saddle  of  Wmd,"  is  an  extremely  wild 
and  narrow  mountain  ravine,  the  depths  of  which  are  impassable,,  on 
account  of  its  steep  precipices.  The  road  must  have  been  constructed 
with  great  skffl  along  the  western  motmtain  preclpioe,,  and  i»  fa  raasy 
places  hewn  out  of  the  rock;  in  others,  the  crumbling  ground  has  been 
paved  with  great  flat  stenes.  There  can  be  no  doobt  that  this  daring 
path  was  only  made  after  the  erection  of  the  convent,  to  maintain 
eloser  conneetion  wi^  the  town  of  I^aran,  whidi,  tin  that  time,  cemM 
oiAj  le  readied  by  tiiie  Umg  escuttoos  .xovCe  tiiroagh  Ihe  WMI  e" 
8ebeikh.  

t  The  TamanjF  Cfa^a  fnamdfera  of  Ebrenbexg..  See  WHkxnaoii, 
Mod.  Bg.  aBd.TheAbe8^  &,  401.— 'fte. 


bA  inio  tiie  Widoi  SbxiAI*,  wMsb  lower  down  jeixis  ttie  Wadl 
6^  Selieikh,  in  order  to  xeaeh  tlie  foot  of  Sbbsal,  bf  the 
Aorteat  road  firom  this.  We  bad  already  j^eqnentiy  aeen  at 
eveiy  opening  on  the  road  the  Imge  rocky  simmiit  rifling 
above  the  sorroimding  movmtainotta  district,  and  the  aceoim^ 
given  m  by  the  Arabs,  of  the  fertile  and  irrigated  ITaio. 
KaiLK  at  its  base,  bad  long  made  me  desmms  of  becoming 
belter  acquainted  with  it.  I  bad  resolved  to  ascend  the 
moimtam,  and  therefore  made  tiiem  lead  na  into  tbe  KTiini 
SiK,  that  runs  down  from  tbe  mountain  into  the  Wadi  Sielft^ 
which  passes  along  SerbdI.  After  ridfaig  upwards  of  an  bour 
VOL  this  valley,  we  eam:e  to  an  old  stone  but,  which  might 
hoive  onee  shettered  a  hermit ;  soon  afterwards  we  Ibund 
flome  Arab  tents,  and  at  a  short  distance  beyond  these, 
aefTBnl  SKttere-trees,  which  we  selected  for  our  place  of 
encampm^it. 

On  the  27tb  Maorch  we  rose  earfy  to  ascend  the  mountain 
Derb  e'  SerbAl.  Tbe  true  road  to  Serb&l  leads  from  TTam 
!PiBA3r  through  Wadi  Aley&t  to  the  mountain.  We  were 
Ibreed  to  go  round  its  south-eastern  extremity,  and  ascend 
behind  from  the  south,  as  it  would  have  been  far  beyond  our 
powers  to  clamber  up  the  heights  through  the  Bim  ravine, 
which  descends  precipitously,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
the  two  eastern  summits.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  above 
eur  encampment  we  came  to  a  spring,  shaded  by  Nebek, 
Wamftda,  and  Palm-trees,  whose  fresh,  pure  water,  was 
walled  round  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  We  then  climbed 
over  a  small  rib  of  the  mountain,  on  which  there  again 
stood  several  ancient  stone  houses,  down  into  another  branch 
of  the  Bim  valley  (Bim  el  mehasni),  and  in  an  bour  and  a 
half  reached  the  soutboeastem  angle  of  the  mountain.  IVom 
this  point  we  pursued  a  paved  road  of  roek,  which  was  even 
sometimes  supported  by  masonry  work.  This  led  us  to  an 
artificial  terrace  and  a  wall,  the  remains,  as  it  appeared,  of  a 
house  that  bad  been  destroyed,  and  tQ  a  cool  spring,  shailed 
by  tall  reedS)  a  palm-tree,  and  several  Jassur  bushes*  (from 

^  1^  Mormga  aplma.  See  Wilkiiiaoii'i  Mod.  Bg;  and  Thelm*  iL» 
404.— Tb. 
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-which  the  Moses  rods  are  cut) ;  the  whole  moaatain  is  here 
overgrown  with  Habak,  aad  other  sweet-smelliiig  herbs.  Some 
minutes  feurther  on  we  came  to  several  caves  in  the  rock, 
which  once  served  as  hermit's  cells ;  and  after  wandering  for 
ahnost  four  hours  we  reached  a  small  plateau  spreading  out 
between  the  siimmits,  where  we  again  found  a  house  with 
two  rooms.  A  road  led  over  this  level  ground  to  the  edge  of 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  which  sinks  at  first  steep 
and  rugged,  then  in  more  gently-inclined  wide  ribs,  to  the 
sandy  plain  of  El  G'e'ah,  and  here  disclosed  to  me  across 
the  sea  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  the 
Egyptian  chain  of  mountains  boundii^  it.  Erom  this  point 
the  rock-path  suddenly  descended  along  the  ragged  mountain 
declivity  into  a  wild,  deep  basin,  round  which  the  five  sum- 
mits  of  Serb&l  meet  in  a  semicircle,  forming  one  mighty 
crown.  In  the  middle  of  this  basia,  called  Wadi  Si'qelji, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  convent,  to  which  the  mountain  path 
leads,  which  unfortunately  we  had  not  time  to  visit.* 

I  therefore  returned  across  the  level  space,  and  then  began 
to  ascend  the  most  southern  of  the  summits  of  SerbM.  When 
I  had  almost  got  to  the  top  of  the  precipitous  height,  I  thought 
I  observed  that  the  second  summit  was  somewhat  higher,  and 
therefore  hastened  down  again,  and  sought  out  a  way  to 
reach  this.  We  passed  a  small  piece  of  water,  and  were 
obliged  to  go  almost  round  the  whole  basin,  till  we  at  length 
succeeded  in  clambering  up  it,  from  the  north-east  side. 
Here,  to  my  astonishment,  between  the  two  points  into  which 
the  summit  is  divided,  I  found  a  small  level  valley,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  firom  this  I  first 
ascended  the  one,  then  the  other  point,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  my  guide,  who  was  conversant  with  the  spot,  I  took  the 

*  It  seems  that  this  convent  has  not  been  visited  by  any  very  recent 
travellers.  Even  Borckhardt,  who  calls  it  Sigillve,  did  not  descend  to 
it,  but  heard  that  it  was  weU  built,  spacious,  and  also  provided  with  a 
well,  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  (Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  610.)  It'  is 
mudi  to  be  desired  that  more  exact  accounts  could  be  obtained  of  this 
convent,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  basin  of  Serbftl,  as  it  probably 
is  one  of  the  oldest,  at  any  rate  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Fenin> 
snla»  as  is  proved  by  the  rock-road  to  it  from  Phanuo,  oonstmcted  Vith 
much  skill  and  difficulty. 
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{Kuato  of  the  cbmpasB  with  reference  to  all  the  places  of 
note  which  might  here  be  surveyed  in  the  wide  horizon. 
For  instance,  I  could  clearly  perceive  how  the  mountain 
BunonitB  beyond  Gkbel  M&sa  continue  to  rise  higher,  and 
that  the  distant  Um  Sohoicab  rose  above  all  the  others.  W.e 
did  not  set  out  on  our  return  till  four  o'clock,  so  that  we 
were  obHged  to  avoid  the  circuitous  road  by  which  we  had 
ascended,  unless  we  were  desirous  of  being  overtaken  by  dark- 
ness. We  therefore  determined  to  leap  down,  from  block  to 
block  like  chamois,  and  follow  the  precipitous  rocky  ravine, 
which  led  almost  in  a  straight  line  to  our  camp  in  Wadi 
Bim,  and  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  with  trembling  knees,  we 
reached  our  tent  by  this  impracticable  path,  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  the  most  fatiguing  that  I  ever  trod  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life. 

The  following  day  we  proceeded  farther,  and  passing 
through  Wadi  Seldf,  and  the  lowest  part  of  Wadi  e'  Scheikh, 
we  reached  the  Wadi  Fiban — ^this  most  precious  jewel  of 
the  Peninsula,  with  its  Palms  and  groves  of  Tarfa,  on  the 
banks  of  a  lovely  rushing  stream,  which,  winding  among 
shrubs  and  flowers,  conducted  us  to  the  old  convent  moun- 
tainof  the  town  of  Phabax,  the  Fiban  of  the  present  day. 
Eveiything  that  we  had  hitherto  seen,  and  what  we  after- 
wards  saw,  was  naked,  stony  desert  compared  to  this  fertile 
oasis,  abounding  in  wood  and  water.  For  the  first  time 
since  we  had  left  the  Nile  valley,  we  once  more  walked 
on  soft  black  earth,  obliged  to  defend  ourselves  with  omt 
arms  firom  the  overhanging  leafy  branches,  and  we  heard 
singing  birds  warbling  in  the  thick  foliage.  At  the  point 
wl^re  the  broad  Wadi  Aley4t,  descending  from  Serb&l,  enters 
Wadi  Firdn,  and  where  the  valley  spreads  out  into  a  spacious 
level  tract,  there  rises  in  the  centre  of  it  a  rocky  hill  called 
Hebsbat,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  :an 
ancient  convent  building.  At  its  foot  stood  once  a  magnifi- 
centchurch,  constructed  of  well-hewn,  blocks  of  sandstone,  tbe 
rtiins  of  which  are  built  into  the  houses  of  the  town  situated 
on  the  alope  of  the  opposite  mountauir 
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Xhe  saane  eveeing  I  went  up  Wadi  Aleylkfc,  iMMsing  n 
menble  rdck^inaeriptioiiSy  to  a  well,  smronnded  hj  Jhlkm  snd 
Ifebek  tareei^  where  I  eqoyed  tiie  etttue  protpeeft  of  iksb 
mjestie  xaountaiii  chain.  Apart  from  all  the  other  moirn* 
iains^  and  united  into  one  nngie  nuMus  Serbai  ziMt,  ait  int 
in  a  dope  of  moderate  inclination,  afterwaids  in  steep  preci- 
pioes,  with  cbasms,  to  the  height  of  6000  feet  (above  the  eea)« 
Hbthing  oonld  equal  the  scene  when  the  ^raUeys  and  Imr 
monntauis  around  were  already  reaHed  in  the  shadowa  of 
nighty  and  ike  summite  of  the  moqintain  still  glowed  abe^ 
the  oolonrlefli  gfejr,  like  a  fiery  dand  in  the  sinking  aius. 

The  following  morning  I  repeated  lay  risit  to  'Wadi 
Aleydit,  and  completed  my  obs^rvationa  of  the  whole  of  tida 
gemarkable  district,  the  principal  featurea  of  which  I  had 
abeady  noted  down  from  the  summit  of  Serb&L 

The  most  fertile  district  of  Wadi  !FirAn  ia  endesed  be- 
tween two  hOls  wUch  rise  from,  the  centre  of  ihe  YBllegr ; 
tiie  upper  one  of  these  two  is  called  El  Bubb,  the  lower, 
fiitaated  at  the  outlet  of  Wadi  Aleyftt,  Mbslibbbv  ov  Seu* 
1U.T.  In  very  andent  times  tibe  yalley  appears  to  haye  been 
dosed  in  here,  and  the  waters  rushing  down  £eom  all  bULbi^ 
even  ftom  Gtebd  Misa,  into  this  basin,  appear  to  have  united 
kito  a  lake.  It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  explain  the 
yery  remarkable  deposit  of  earth,  which  extends  akmg  the 
sides  ci  the  valley  to  between  eighty  and  a  hnmdred  feet 
high,  and  no  doubt  it  is  this  remarkable  podtaon  of  EizitUi, 
aa  the  lowest  point  of  a  large  mountainous  district,  whidi 
occasions  the  unusual  supply  of  water  that  issues  Jortk  at 
tins  point, 

I>irectly  bdnnd  the  convent  hill  we  found  the  narrow  bed 
of  the  Tall^  aa  stony  and  barren  as  the  more  devated 
valleys,,  althoc^  the  brook  was  still  vidfale  by  our  side  6xe 
half  an  hour.  The  vident  irruption  of  those  primitive  waftexa 
permitted  no  moce  depodts  of  earth  in  this  spot.  It  waa 
only  at  the  not  still  move  decided  bend  of  the  valley,  called 
Zl  Hi8sus,.tiiat  a.&w  mme  groups  of  pdm-tiees  appeared. 
Here  the  brook  disappeaied  in  a  deft  of  the  rock,  aa  aod* 
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deailf  as  &  had  bunt  forth  behind  Btt6b,  and  we  did  not  see 

k  again. 

A&et  being  fiye  hotura  on  the  road,  we  quitted  WadiFIrftni 
that  here  tamed  off  to  the  left  hand  towards  the  sea,  and  we 
emerged  from  the  primitiye  monntains  into  a  more  loTel 
zegkm  of  sandstone.  The  loftier  range  retreated  towards  the 
norths-west,  and  eneircled  in  a  great  bow  the  hilly,  sandy 
district  tiaat  we  traversed.  We  next  came  to  the  Wadi 
Mo£A£FT]is,  the  "valley  witii  inscriptions,*'  which  derives 
its  name  from  ihe  immense  numbers  of  inscriptions  which 
are  to  be  found  here  in  several  places.  It  is  easy  to  per* 
eesve,  that  it  is  those  places  sheltered  fiiom  the  mid-day 
sun,  which  invited  passing  travellers  on  the  road  to  Firftn 
to  engrave  th^  names  and  short  mottoes  in  the  soft  ro^. 
We  took  impressions  on  paper  of  as  many  of  them  as  we 
eould  obtain,  or  copied  with  the  pen  those  which  were  less 
adapted  for  an  impression.  We  found  these  iaEkscriptions 
scattered  singly,  in  the  most  various,  and^' frequently  very 
semote  places  of  the  Peninsula,  and  taking  them  altogether, 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  engraved  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  during  the  first  centuries  before  and 
after  Christ.  I  sometimes  found  them  cut  over  more  ancient 
Cbreek  names,  and  not  unfrequently  Chrislian  crosses  are 
connected  with  th^n.  These  inscriptions  are  habitually 
called  Snr AiTio,  which  would  not  be  inappropriate,  if  tiierel^ 
the  whole  Peninsula  of  Sinai  was  intended  to  be  deengnated 
as  the  spot  where  they  are  found.  But  we  must  observe,  that 
fm  Gebel  M^a  itself,  which  is  regarded  as  Sinai,  very  few 
ringie  and  short  inscriptions  of  this  kind  have  been  found, 
audi  a&  those  which,  after  careful  observation,  are  to  be  met 
with  in  almost  all  spots  adapted  to  them,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  their  actual  centre  was  rather  Phaxak,  at  the  foot 

of  SdTBBAL. 

Oft  l^e  Slst  of  March  we  again  reached  the  lofty  chain 
which  turns  back  from  tiie  east,  and  marched  through 
Wadi  Qendi  into  the  small  Wadi  Maghaxa,  which  branches 
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off  from  it,  and  in  which  the  sandstone  and  piimitive  rock 
border  on  one  another.  Here  we  found,  high  up  in  the 
northern  sandstone  precipices,  the  remarkable  Egyptian  rock 
stele  belonging  to  the  earliest  monuments  genendlj  known 
tp  us  among  Egyptian  antiquities.*  As  early  as  the  4tth 
Manethonic  Dynasty,  the  same  which  built  the  great  Pyra- 
mids of  Oizeh,  in  Egypt,  more  than  3000  years  before  our 
era^  copper  mvne9  were  discovered  in  this  wilderness,  which 
were  worked  by  a  colony  of  labourers.  Even  then  the  Penin- 
sula was  inhabited  by  Asiatic,  probably  Semetic  races,  for 
which  reason  we  frequently  see  the  Pharaoh  represented  in 
those  rock-images  as  conqueror  over  the  enemies  of  Egypt. 
Almost  all  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  Old  Monarchy ;  we 
only  found  one  from  the  period  when  King  Tuthmosis  III. 
and  his  sister  reigned  together. 

Prom  this  point  I  was  anxious  to  take  the  shortest  road 
to  the  second  place  in  the  Peninsula,  where  there  are  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments,  Sabbut  el  Chadem.  But  there  was 
no  direct  road  over  this  lofby  range  to  its  slope  on  the  other 
and  north-easterly  side,  so  we  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Wadi  Mokatteb,  and  get  across  the  mountains  by  a  very 
circuitous  route  through  Wadi  Sittebb  and  Wadi  Sioh. 
As  we  again  emerged,  we  had  the  immeasurable  plateau  in 
front  of  us,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  north  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  consists  of  one  single  vast  bed  of  sandstone. 
This,  however,  descends  towards  the  south  by  two  steps,  so 
that  the  prospect  seems  as  if  it  were  bounded  by  two  lofty 
mountain  precipices  retreating  at  about  equal  distances  into 
the  £Eur  distance. .  The  descent  nearest  to  the  south,  called 
E*  TiH,  sinks  to  a  flat,  broad  sandy  valley,  Dbbbet  s'  Bak- 
LEH,  while  the  masses  of  sandstone  rock,  on  this  side,  seem 
to  be  as  high  as  the  general  plateau. 

On  a  terrace  protruding  far  into  the  broad  valley,  which  we 
climbed  with  great  difficulty,  are  the  wonderful  monuments  of 
Sabbxtt  el  Chapem,  which  appear  no  less  so,  even  to  those 

•  Denknaol.,  Abth.n.,  BL  2,  lis,  137, 140, 162  $  HX,  28. 
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who  are  prepared  to  behold  them.  The  oldest  repreBentation^ 
led  us  ateo  here  into  the  Old  Monarchy,  but  only  as  far  back 
as  its  laat  dynasty,  the  twelfth  of  the  Manethonic  list.  In 
this  period,  under  AMEifTEMHJL  III.,  a  small  rock-grotto  was 
excavated,  and  furnished  with  an  ante-chambelr ;  lofby  steles 
were  erected  outside,  at  different  distances,  and  without  any 
determined  arrangement,  the  one  lying  most  remote  being 
a  short  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  on  the  highest 'point  of 
the  plateau.  During  the  New  Monarchy,  Tuthmosis  III. 
enlaced  the  building  towards  the  west,  and  added  a  small 
pjlon  with  an  outer  court.  The  later  kings  had  built 
an  additional  long  series  of  chambers,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  in  the  same  direction,  solely,  as  it  appears,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  memorial  stele  erected  upon  them 
from  the  weather,  especially  from  the  sharp  wind,,  often, 
loaded  with  sand,  which  has  now  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  ancient  steles,  which  were  even  at .  that  time  unpro* 
tected.  The  latest  stele  exhibits  the  Shields  of  the  last  king 
of  the  19th  Dynasty,  therefore  since  that  time,  or  soon  after^ 
wards,  the  place  was  probably  deserted  by  the  Egyptians. 

The  divinity  who  was  here  peculiarly  worshipped  in  the 
New  Monarchy,  was  Hjlthob,  with  the  epithet  which  is  also 
found  in  the  Wadi  Magh&ra,  "  Mistress  of  Mafkat" — i.  e,  of 
the  copper  country,  for  mafka  in  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as 
still  in  the  Coptic  language,  meant  "copper."  Therefore 
no  doubt  copper  was  also  obtained  here.  This  was  confirmed 
by  a  peculiar  appearance,  which,  strange  to  say,  seems  to 
have  been  left  unnoticed  by  all  previous  travellers.  To  the 
east  and  west,  namely  of  the  temple,  may  be  seen  great 
mounds  of  slag,  which,  by  their  black  colour,  form  a  strong 
contrast  with  all  that  surrounds  them.  These  artificial  ele- 
vations, the  largest  of  which  is  256  paces  long,  and  from  60 
to  120  broad,  are  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  forming  a 
terrace  that  projects  into  the  valley ;  they  are  coated  over 
with  a  solid  crust  of  slag  between  4  and  5  feet  thick,  and 
are  covered  to  their  base  with  separate  fragments  of  slag 
to  the  depth  of  12  to  15  feet.     The  ground  shows  that 
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iha  muias  oould  not  hsFo  bee&  siiniafced  in  tiie  wnedkifeo 
aeighbourhoo4»  thoir  aito  mighty  bowe?er,  «aBi^  be  dis- 
oovered  by  the  asieiaDLt  roads,  wfaieh  axe  8t31  Titdb^  leafing 
to  the  mountain  xange,  but  nnfortunaiefy  w&  bad  notmift- 
eient  time  to  acoomplidi  this.  Henee  ifc  j^ppears  that  tfaia 
ofeax  spot  was  probably  selected  merely  for  smelting  the  one, 
en  aeeount  of  the  keen  draught  of  wind,  wluoih,  as  we  weie 
assmfed  by  the  Arabs,  is  here  almost  incessantly  blowiag. 

The  did  of  April  we  rode  on  farther,  visited  the  Wadi 
Naab,  in  whiob  we  also  found  the  traoes  of  ancient  smelting 
places,  and  the  following  day,  towards  erening,  reached  our 
A%^,  wUeb  had  been  waiiang  for  UB  seferal  dayv,  in  the  haiw 
bojor  of  Abu  ZnTixarw. 

We  here,  to  owe  no  small  surprise,  found  ionr  Germnt 
joumeymea ;  two  of  them  Prussians,  from  the  district  of  tto 
Keisse,  in  S^Qbsia.  They  had  started  fifom  Oaiio  with  the 
inieption  of  TisitiagBinfli,  and  reached  Suez  aafaly;  hadthece 
waited  in  Tain  for  a  ship,  and  at  length,  like  gemnne  moden 
Ousadera,  started  alone  to  attain  their  bold  object.  They 
had  been  told  (hardly  in  good  Oerman)  that  the  way  was 
shoirt^  and  could  not  be  missed,  and  that  there  was  no  want 
of  water.  Possessed  with  this  happy  belief,  their  pilgrim*a 
bottle  filed  to  the  brim,  they  entered  the  wilderness.  Bat 
the  footsteps  of  the  children  of  Israel  had  long  ainoe  disap- 
peared, and  no  pillar  of  smoke  went  before  th^d.  The  third 
day  they  lost  their  way,  their  bread  was  consumed,  they 
had  missed  the  wells,  had  several  times  been  stt^ped  by 
Arabs,  and  only  escaped  being  robbed  because  they  posaessei 
nothing  vrorth  robbing;  and  thus  they  certainly  would 
have  been  starved  in  the  wilderness,  had  they  not  looked 
down  from  the  mountains  and  beheld  our  vessel  on  the  coast 
many  hours  distant,  and  fortunately  reached  it  bef(»e  oar 
fflrrivfj.  On  my  inquiring  about  the  trades,  to  perfect  which, 
they  had  undertaken  this  journey  to  the  l^ist,  and  also 
whether  th^  hoped  to  find  employment  with  the  monks  on 
Mount  Sinai,  as  they  had  no  money  with  them,  it  appeared 
tbat  one  was  a  carpenter,  who  was  in  hopes  of  making  Mm- 
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aiif  theory  useful  lihefe;  Iwaa,  bIas!  oompdled  to  inform  luniy 
timfc  he  would  Imvie  to  compete  with  a  lay-brother  in  that  d»> 
ptrbneiLt  i  the  other  wai  a  shoemaker,  the  third  a  stockiBg* 
weaver,  and  the  fourth,  after  8(»ne  hesitation,  eonfessed  tfaiib 
he  wae  a  woman's  tailor.  Nothing  remiaixied  hot  to  take  these 
sismoge  people  along  with  ils  in  the  vessel,  although  they  were 
VQgarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  sailerSi  as  we  began  to 
leel  some  soarciiy  in  the  supply  of  water.  I  landed  them  at 
T6r,  and  arranged  that  same  one  should  aoeompany  them 
th^nee  to  the  oonyent. 

Besidee  the  vemarkable  JE^mgMfm  m<mnmintal  sites  of  tibis 
oo{(per  conntry,  and  the  so-ealled  SimtdHe  insGnptions,  I 
was  chiefly  occupied  during  the  journey  with  geographical 
in^nries  in  o(mnection  with  the  sojourn  of  the  JbraeUtee  on 
Hm  Peninsula.  I  think  I  have  arrived  at  some  lesuUiB  with 
vespeot  to  thui^  deviating,  indeed,  in  essential  points,  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  admitted ;  but  if  they  are  coipect?,  they  fozw 
nish  some  important  features  for  the  historical  and  geogx«* 
phiesl  background  of  that  most  important  event  in  the  Old 
Testament.  I  wiH  here  only  point  out  briefly  some  of  the 
chief  poiuts,  of  whioh  I  will  say  more  when  I  write  from 
Thabes. 

I  became  doubtftd,  even  in  the  convent  at  Gubbij  Mirsi^ 
whether  the  holy  mount  of  the  lawgiviag  could  have  been 
atuated  here.  Since  I  have  se^  Sjsbbal  and  WiJ>i  FxBijr 
at  its  base,  besides  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  I 
have  become  convinced  that  SbbbaIt  must  .be  recognised  aa 
SsKAJ,  in  preference  to  the  other.* 

The  monkish  tradition  of  the  present  day  is  of  no  value 
to  the  unprejudiced  inquirer.f    Whoever  has  once  occur 

*  See  Appendix  B. 

f  I  And  aU  whose  judgment  is  of  any  weight  holding  this  same 
opinion.  Robinson,  especially,  has  the  merit  of  having  deared  away 
many  old  prejudices  of  this  nature.  But  evw  BurckhaTdt  so  little 
allowed  his  judgment  to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
he  did  not  scruple  to  place  bos  reason  for  transposing  the  convent  of 
Sinai  to  Gebel  Mikaa,  rather  on  atratageUcal  conaiderationf .  (Trav.  in 
Syria,  p.  609.) 
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pied  himself  earnestly  with  such  matters  is  aware  of  tUs.* 
Even  in  Jerusalem  it  is  for  the  most  part  useless,  and 
has  not  the  slightest  weight,  if  unsupported  by  original 
authorities,  how  much  more  so  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
where  far  more  remote  questions,  both  as  to  "time  and 
place,  are  treated  of.  In  the  long  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  law-giving  and  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  Sinai  is  only  once  mentioned  in  a  passage  referring  to  a 
later  historical  event,  as  the  "Mount  of  God,  Hobeb,"  to 
which  EHjah  retires.*  It  would,  in  fact,  be  most  strange  if 
the  tradi^on  had  never  received  an  interruption  during  this 
period,  although  the  population  of  the  Peninsula  had  mean- 
time changed  so  much  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  point  out 
with  certainty  a  single  Old  Testament  name  for  a  locality; 
and  .even  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  were  unacquainted  with 
those  ancient  designations.f  We  are,  therefore,  referred 
solely  to  the  Mosaic  narrative  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our 
present  assumptions. 

"We  must  fiurther  premise  with  respect  to  this,  that  the 
general  geographical  conditions  of  the  Peninsula  have  not 
essentially  altered  since  the  days  of  Moses.  Whoever  takes 
refuge  in  the  opposite  supposition,  may  indeed  prove  every- 
thing, but  for  that  very  reason  proves  nothing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  as  important  to  bear  in  mind  distinctly  the  his^ 
forical  conditions  of  the  different .  periods,  because  these 
indeed  were  calculated  to  produce  partial  alterations  of  par- 
ticular districts. 

Accordingly,  no  one.  will  be  able  to  deny  that  Wadi 
EiBAir,  abounding  at  all  times,  and  therefore  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  in  water,  and  possessing  a  rich  soil,  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  incomparable  fertility  and  its  inexhaujstible 
rapid  stream,  have  been  the  most  important  and  the  most  de- 

*  1  Kings  lax.  8.— Tr. 

f  The  name  of  Firan,  formerly  Pharan,  ig,  indeed,  evidently  the 
same  as  Paban  in  the  Bible;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  name 
has  altered  its  meaning  with  reference  to  the  locality.  All  other  com- 
parisons of  names  cannot  be  in  the  least  depended  on. 
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sirable  central  spot  of  tlie  whole  Feninsula.  For  this  wonder* 
fill  Oasis,  in  the  centre  of  the  ever  barren  wilderness,. was 
subject  even  then,  as  now,  to  the  general  conditions  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  that  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  however  no  less  certain,  that  the  vicinity  of  tho 
present  convent  of  Gebxl  Mxtsa  was  formerly,  in  spite  of 
the  scanty  springs  of  water  also  appearing  on  the  sur&ce 
there,  but  which  merely  moisten  the  ground  unmediately 
surrounding  them,  just  as  barren  as  all  the  other  parts  of 
that  mountainous  wildemess,  only  furnishing  sufficient  water 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent  by  means  of  a  draw-well 
dug  into  the  rock  ;*  and  after  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  artificial  irrigation,  the  most  careful  employment  of  every 
meansi  of  cultivation  only  enabled  them  to  make  small 
plantations,  such  as  exist  there  at  the  present  timet  T^ 
ancient  times  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  for  making 
that  wildemess  habitable  by  artificial  means,  the  rather  as  it 
was  situated  away  from  the  great  roads  connecting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the.  Peninsula,  and  formed  an  actual  cut 
de  sac,  with  only  one  single  entrance  through  the  Wadi 
e'  Scheikh. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  spot  in  the  Fenin- 
sula which  was  a  position  of  great  importance  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  in  his  days,  but  has  lost  i^ 
since  that  time :  it  is  the  harbour  of  Abtj  Zelimeh.  It 
was  to  this  point  that  the  roads  led  &om  the  three  difierent 
mines  that  hitherto  we  have  become  acquainted  with.  They 
proceeded  from  Wadi  Maghaba,  Sabbut  el  Chadeh,  and 
"Wadi  Nasb.  There  was  no  more  convenient  lauding-place 
than  this,  to  connect  Egypt  ^th  those  colonies ;  indeed,  our 

*  The  smaller  of  the  two  wells  dates  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the 
foandation  of  the  conyent.  The  principal  deep  well,  which  supplies 
the  largest  amount  and  the  best  water,  is  said  to  have  be^i  first  dug 
"by  an  English  nobleman  in  1760.  (Bitter,  p.  610.) 
-  t  Burckhardt  also  (Trar.,  p.  554)  observes  distinctly  that  there 
were  no  good  pasture  grounds  near  the  convent,  where  nevertheless 
the  somewhat  numerous  small  springs,  might  have  led  us  to  expect  the 
ground  to  have  been  in  a  moister  condition.  With  respect  to  the  im- 
pression made  on  Bartlett:  see  Appendix  B. 
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and  nine  hours  distant  from  tlie  port,  a  lon^  day's 
journey,  theiefore  useless  for  the  supply  of  tiiat  important 
spot.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  could  hare  occasioned 
twelve  wells  to  be  made  precisely  in  Wadi  Qharand^  where 
even  now  the  brackish  water  of  that  whole  district  appeani 
on  the  sur&ee  in  somewhat  greater  abundance  than  else* 
where.  In  addition  to  this,  we  should  further  be  compelled 
to  transfer  the  station  of  Maka,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it,  to  an  insignificant  spring  not  more  than  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  two  hours  distant  from  Wadi  G-harandel,  while  the 
sacoeeding  station  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight 
hoars.  To  me,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
first  three  desert  marches  conducted  as  far  as  Wadi  Gha- 
BAinDBX,  t.  e.  Maba,  the  fourth,  to  the  harbour  station  of 
Abit  Zslimeh,  i,  e.  Elim. 

It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  we  can  understand  their 
progress,  when  it  is  said,  "  And  they  took  their  journey  from 
Slim — and  came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between 
Wm  and  ^nai^*  The  boundary  of  two  provinces  at  Wadi 
Gharandel  would  geographically  be  just  as  inconceivable,  as 
it  is  natural  at  Abu  Zelimeh.  The  harbour,  with  its  small 
plain  situated  between  the  Nochol  rock  and  Gebel  Hammd,m 
Eara^  forms  in  fact,  by  the  rock  protruding  into  the  Be% 
Mie  most  important  geographical  section  of  the  whole  coast.f 

The  northern  plateau  sinking  uniformly  towards  the  sea 
was  called  the  Wilderness  of  Sim ;  the  southern  mountainous 
district  rising  higher,  and  soon  passing  into  the  primitive 

*  Exodus  xTi.  1.— Tr. 

^  These  hot  springs  do  not  seem  to  have  been  origvaallj  named 
Hammah  Fabattn,  of  Pharaoh,  but  Faban,  from  Pharak.  For 
Edrisi  names  those  places  on  the  coast  Farak  Ahrun,  and  Istacbre 
Tabait,  which  no  doubt  ought  to  be  called  Faban.  (See  Bitter,  Asien, 
vol.  Till.,  p.  170,  &c.)  Macrizi  also  calls  the  same  spot  Birket  Farak. 
(Bitter,  Sinai-halbins,  p.  64.)  The  harbour  district  of  Pharan  was 
probably  called  after  ih&  town  itself,  though  distant,  and  the  tradition 
of  Pharaoh's  destruction,  so  inapplicable  to  this  spol^  was  perhap  only 
connected  with  the  alteration  of  the  name  of  Faran  into  Faraun.  It 
remains  a  striking  fkct  that  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  among  whom 
Macrizi  himself  visited  the  spot,  speak  of  the  town  of  Faran  as  of  a 
town  on  the  coast. 

x2 
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rock,  iotaUj  different  in  character,  ia  called  the  Wilderness 
of  Snr.  There  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  remark  that  this 
last  was  situated  between  ELun  and  Sinai,  if  hj  this  it  were 
not  meant  that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  extended  as  &r  as 
Sinai,  or  even  farther.  The  next  departure,  therefore,  from 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  Saphidim,  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  if  they  had  quitted  this  wilderness ;  on  the  contrary^  they 
remained  in  it  till  they  reached  Sinai,  whose  name  Smi,'«.  e, 
<<  the  Mount  of  Sik,"  was  evidently  first  deriyed  from  this 
district,  and  for  this  very  reason  should  not  be  sought  for 
beyond  its  limits.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  deduced 
&om  the  account  about  the  Manna  which  was  given  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin ;  for  this  is  first  met  with 
in  the  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  !Firdn,  and  appears  as  little  in 
the  sandy  districts  near  the  sea,  as  in  the  more  elevated 
regions  of  Gfebel  M^.* 

Now,  if  we  already  here  put  the  preliminary  question, 
which  of  the  two  mounts,  Sebbal  or  Gtebel  Mvsii,  was  so 
situated  as  to  be  peculiarly  designated  as  Siki,  the  "  Spno," 
^'  the  Mount  of  the  Wilderness  of  Siir,"  there  cannot  be  a 
moment's  doubt  which  to  select.  G^bel  Musa,  invisible  from 
every  quarter,  almost  concealed  and  buried,t  neith^  distin- 
guished  by  h;ight,  form,  position,  nor  any  other  peculiarity, 
presented  nothing  which  could  have  induced  the  native  tribes, 
or  the  Egyptians  who  had  settled  there,  to  give  it  the  pecu- 
liar designation  of  the  "  Mount  of  Sin,"  while  SerbM,  attract- 

*  That  portion  of  the  sandy  sea-shore  which  Robinson  regards  as  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  produces  no  Tarfa  shrubs,  much  less  manna. 
Compare  Bitter,  p.  665,  &c.,  with  respect  to  the  tracts  of  country 
where  manna  is  found.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Eusbbius 
mamtains  that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  extended  as  far  as  Sinai. 
(2\vy  cprjfios  ^  ficra^ii  TrapaT€ivov<ra  r^f  *Epv6pas  6dKd(Tcnjs  kolL  T^ff 
€pfifiov  Scva.) 

t  Bbbinson,  i.,  p.  173 — 196.  In  opposition  to  what  Wilson  adduces 
with  respect  to  the  wide  prospect  from  Gebel  Miiaa,  we  must  consider 
that  necessarily  a  great  many  places  may  be  seen  from  a  point  so  little 
elevated  above  the  immediately  surrounding  country;  from  which 
points,  however,  the  mountain  cannot  be  traced  independently  and 
distinctly  by  the  eye. 
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ingthe  eye  to  itself  firom  all  sides,  and  from  a  great  distance, 
tmequiTocally  commanding  tlie  whole  of  tlid  northern  portion 
of  the  primitiye  range,  has  always  heen  the  central  point  for 
the  widely-scattered  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  goal 
of  travellers,  not  only  from  its  external  aspect,  but  also  on 
account  of  Wadi  !E^n,  situated  at  its  base ;  therefore  it 
might  yery  appropriately  be  designated  the  "  Mount  of  Sin." 
But  if  any  one  were  to  conclude  frpm  the  expression  the 
departure  from  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  Saphidim,  that  the 
broad  tract  of  sea-shore  to  the  south  of  Abu  Zelimeh,  which 
the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  traverse,  was  alone  called  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  Eobinson's  view  of  the  question,* 
Serbal,  which  commands  and  also  comes  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  this  district,  and  is  accessible  from  this  point  by 
the  old  convent  of  Si'qelji,  might  even  then  have  been  de- 
signated Mount  Sin,  for  instance  by  the  sailors  on  the  Bed 
Sea;  but  G^bel  Musa,  situated  exactly  on  the  opposite  and 
eastern  side  of  the  great  range,  could  not  possibly  have  been 
named  after  the  western  Wilderness  of  Sin,  nor  have  given 
the  smallest  ground  for  the  statement  that  the  Wilderness 
of  Sin  was  situated  between  Abu  Zelimeh  and  G^bel  Miisa. 
One  other  view  might  still  be  adopted :  for  instance,  that 
the  whole  of  the  primitive  mountain  range— that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  south  of  Abu  Zelimeh — 
was  called  the  "Wilderness  of  Sin,"  and  consequently  in- 
eluded  Q^bel  Musa.  Even  this  would  not  necessarily  pre- 
vent our  assuming  that  SerbM,  as  the  mountain  best  known, 
and  nearest  at  hand,  must  especially  have  appeared  of  more 
importance  to  the  Egyptian  colonists  than  the  southern 
range,  and  might  have  been  distinguished  by  that  name ; 
whilst  in  the  principal  southern  range  Um  Sch6mar,  as 
the  loftiest  central  point,  would  have  alone  justified  such  a 
distinction,  and  not  the  entirely  subordinate  Oebel  Miisa, 
still  less  the  insulated  rock  SefsM*,  which  is  regarded  as  such 
by  Bobinson. 

^  See  BobiniOD}  Ly^p.  Ua— 19(1. , 
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An  that  hsm  been  here  said  about  Sutai  as  the  *^  Movrnxm 
THX  WiLDEBHSfiS  Of  SiK,"  IS  also  ftppUcable  to  the<6tiU  mare 
lemote  question,  which  of  the  two  mountains,  SerUd,  or  Gebel 
Mika,  possessed  such  qualifications  as  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  native  tribes  of  the  Peninsula,  even  before  the  great 
event  of  the  Law-giving,  as  a  "  Holt  Moitot,"  a  Moust  0F 
Go3>.*  For  Moses  drove  the  sheep  of  Jethro  firom  Midiaa 
beyond  the  wQdemess  to  the  '^  Moukt  of  &oi>,  Chobeb,'^ 
and  Aaron  met  him,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  at  the  Mofinix 
OF  Ooi>4  If  we  maintam  that  the  necessar)"  centre  of  the 
Sinaitic  populatk>n  must  have  been,  at  all  events,  the  Oasis  of 
iFraikir,  we  may  also  suppose  that  those  tribes  founded  s 
sanctuary,  a  common  PiiA.CE  of  wosbhip,  in  the  vieinUy  of 
that  spot,  either  at  the  base,  or,  still  mcNre  naturally,  on  tiiet 
summit  of  the  mountain  which  rises  up  from  that  valley.§ 
This  also  was  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  meetnig: 

*  EwaM— Geech.  des  Volkes  Israel,  ii.,  p.  86— also  assumes  Hiat 
Sinai  was  held  saoied  '*  even  before  the  time  <^  Moees,  as  a  place  oC 
oracles,  and  the  seat  of  the  gods."  Bitter  (see  Appendix  B)  considered 
thia  to  be  incompatible. 

t  £zodiis  iii.  1.— Tb. 

t  Bzodus  IT.  27. — ^Tb. 

§  This  is  even  proved  to  exist  now  by  Buppell,  who  holds  G«bel  Ka- 
therin  to  be  Sinai.  On  his  jonmej  to  Abyssinia  (yoL  i.,  p.  127)  he 
relates,  in  the  aoeovnt  of  his  ascent  of  Serbdl  in  the  year  ISSl,  aa  fti- 
lows:^ — **On  the  summit  of  Serb&l  the  Bedonins  have  collected  smaH 
stones,  and  placed  them  in  the  form  of  a  circnlar  enclosure,  and  other 
stones  are  placed  outside  on  the  Blielying  rock-predpice,  l^e  steps,  to 
facilitate  the  aacent.  When  we  arrived  at  the  atony  circle  mjr  ffidde. 
drew  oW  his  MndaU,  and  approached  it  with  religious  venerati<m;  he  then, 
feciieaa  prayer  within  it,  and  told  me  afterwards  tiiat  he  had  already 
skmghtered  two  dieep  here  as  a  thanh'^ffering,  one  of  them  on  tiie  oo- 
casioii  «f  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  other  on  regaining  his  health  after  an 
illness.  From  a  belief  that  Mount  Sbrbal  is  connected  with  auch  things, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  great  reverence  hy  the  Arabs  of  the  svr- 
raunding  districts  since  time  immemorial;  and  it  must  also  at  one  time 
have  been  regarded  as  holy  in  certain  rei^ects  by  the  ChristtanB,  ai* 
in  the  valley  on  the  south-western  side,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  great 
convent,  and  of  a  great  many  snuill  hermit's  c^^.  At  aU  events,  -Hie 
"wiM  JaSS^  masies  of  rock  in  Serbdl,  and  the  inkOed  position  ^  thr. 
mountain,  is  far  more  striking^  and  in  a  certain  degree  more  imposmg,  iham 
any  other  mountain  group  in  Arabia  PitrcMt,  and  for  that  reason  was  pecMr 
liarly  calculated  to  be^^  ql^ect  of  reUgious  jtilaiinfages.  The  highest 
point  of  the  mountaii^^the'aesandtrfnniAB^flfr^^  proceeding  ftom 


lieUrewA  Moaes,  who  came  from  Midian  in  the  Eart,  aad 
Aaaoikj  who  came  from  Egypt.  In  anoh  a  banen  and  xaa^ 
iahaibited  ooui^try  th^e  was  no  oocaeion  to  aeaidi  &r  ai^ 
peenliarly  aecret  and  remote  comer  among  tite  mountams 
for  UQsk  aa  intemew. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Simdtic  imcriptUmiy  whidi,  m 
mentimed  abore,  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers,  eqpe- 
cbl^ontiieToadB  to  Wadi  Pir&n,  and  inWadi  AleyAt,  wludi 
leftdfl  up  to  fierbfil,  seem  to  indiciKte  that  in  much  kter  times 
abo  eonsiderable  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  tfaiilier  to 
adamnise  religious  festiTals.* 

If  we  now  pass  at  onoe  to  the  principal  point,  which  must 
appear  as  most  decisive  to  those  who  look  attentivelT  «t  the 
general  conditions  connected  witii  the  maarch  of  the  IraaQliteSy 
it  must  be  allowed  that  if  Moses  desired  to  lead  his  numerous 
people  to  the  Peninsula,  the  first  and  chief  task  he  had  to 
perform,  in  accordance  with  his  wisdom,  and  his  knowledge 
<if  the  country,  was  to  mamiain  them.  For  however  we 
nay  explain  the  given  numbers  of  the  emigrants,  which 
aooordii^  to  Eobinson  amounted  to  two  millions,  by  Lane's 
account  equal  to  the  present  population  of  Egypt,  we  must 
always  admit  that  there  wact  a  very  considerable  mass  of 
people  who  were  suddenly  to  be  maintained  in  tiie  Sinaitic 
wfldemess  vrithout  any  importation  of  provisions.     How 

the  west,  on  which  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing,  by  my  ba- 
rometrical measorements  is  S342  Prench  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe 


*  With  re^ence  to  this,  compare  particularly  tbe  admirabje  pam- 
»hlet  by  Tuch:  JEin  und  Zwcmzig  Sinaitische  Inachriften,  Leipzig^  1849. 
This  sdiolar  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  names  of  the  pilgrims  that 
liaTe  been  deciphered,  that  the  authors  of  tiie  inscriptions  were  native 
jbeathen  Arabs,  who  wandered  to  Serh&l  to  some  reHgious  feslivds. 
And  be  is  of  opinion  that  pilgrimages  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  third 
century  at  latest.  We  may  also  mention  that  the  name  itself  of  Serbfil, 
wfiioh  B5digCT  (in  WeUsted's  TrarrelB  in  Aratbia,  vcO.  ii,  last  page) 

^brives,  no  doubt  correctly  firom  tiie  Arabic  <---^  9erh,  pahnarum 
«opiia,  aad  Baal,  «*€be  Pahn-^grore  («otv(x<&0  of  Baal,"  refers  to  itis 
heathen  worship. 
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then  can  we  imagine  tliat  Moses  would  not  have  kept  in  Tiew, 
above  all  other  places,  the  only  spot  in  the  Feninflula  that 
was  fertile  and  amply  supplied  with  water ;  -  and  that  he 
would  not  have  endeayoured  to  reach  it  by  the  shortest  path ; 
but  that  in  place  of  this,  a  remote  nook  in  the  mountains 
should  have  been  sought  out,  which  at  that  time  could  not 
possibly  have  supplied  the  daily  necessity  of  water  and  other 
nourishment,  even  for  only  2000  emigi^lmts  and  their  belong- 
ings-^I  mention  a  high  number  intentionally.  Moses  would 
haye  been  wrong  to  have  trusted  here  to  miraculous  aid  from 
Gk)d;  for  this  is  never  manifested  until  human  wjsdom,and 
human  counsel,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  rendered  super- 
fluous through  it,  can  go  no  further. 

It  appeao^s  to  me  that  we  should  not  relinquish  this  in- 
evitable opinion  respecting  the  position  of  Sinai,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  view  hitherto  entertained,  and  becomes 
stronger  the  longer  we  reflect  upon  it,  and  we  ought  not  to 
disclaita  aay  more  particular  historical  consideration  of  this 
wonderful  occurrence,  unless  other  grounds,  as  urgent,  shouldk 
aflbrd  proofs  against  our  mode  of  acceptation.  Let  us  there- 
fore pursue  the  narrative  still  further. 

From  Elim,  Moses  reached  Baphidim  in  a  march  of 
three  days.  Modem  scholars  generally  agree  that  the  march 
from  Abu  Zelimeh  did  not  pass  again  through  the  same 
"Wadi  Scheblkeh  or  Taibeh  through  which  they  had  de- 
scended, back  to  the  eastern  sandy  plain  of  E'  Eaml,  but 
followed  the  customary  caravan  road  which  leads  to  Wadi 
!Fir&n.  How  should  Moses  then  have  selected  the  far  longer 
upper  road  devoid  of  water,  or  even  the  still  longer,  and  still 
more  arid,  circuitous  route  along  the  sea-coast  by  T6r  and 
Wadi  HebrSn,  instead  of  at  once  entering  the  less  arid 
valleys  of  the  primitive  range  which  abounded  in  manna  ? 

He  was  obliged  therefore  to  go  to  Wadi  Eirdn ;  no  third 
way  was  possible.  This  is  the' urgent  reason  why  Eaphtt)TM 
(except  by  Sobinson*)  has  almost  as  unanimously  been 

*  Vol.  i.,  p.  198.    See  Appendix  B. 
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transfeired  to  Fnuir. .  It  seems,  howeyer,  impossible  that 
this  oasis,  if  it  was  trayersed,  .should  not. haye  been  once 
mentioned;  therefore  eyen  Josephus,*  Eusebius,t  Jerome^ 
and,  as  it  appears,  all  the  older  authors  and  trayellers,§  place 
Bap Hinnc  near  the  town  of  Phabait.  .  "No  spot  in  the  whole 
land  oonld  haye  been  of  greater  yalue  for  the  natiye  tribes 
who  were  menaced  by  Moses  than  these  orchards  of  Fha- 
ran.  We  may,  therefore,  perfectly  conceiye  that  Moses  was 
attacked  at  this  yery  spot  in  Baphidim  by  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  about  to  lose  their  most  precious  possession.  He 
repulsed  them,  and  Moses  could  now  first  say  that  he  had 

*  I  thought  I  might  haye  been  able  to  deduce  this  indirectly  ftom 
his  narratiye,  Antiqu^  iii.,  2.  Now  it  Beems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing 
that  we  can  extract  about  his  yiews  from  this  ;  for  which  reason  the 
aboye  name  should  be  effaced.  Abstractedly  considered,  it  is  yery 
probable  that  he  entertained  the  same  yiews  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 
Compare  note,  p.  316,  and  Appendix  G. 

t  Eusebius,  Hrpl  roiv  TtmiKciiv  ovofi,  etc.,  s.  y.  Pa<f>ibifi,  t^os 
frjt  €pi^ftov  vaph  rh  Xapiifi  ^pos,  €v  f  €k  rrj^  trerpas  ippvrf(r€  ra 
vbara  Koi  tick^Orj  6  T&irot  impcurpjii.  €y&a  Koi  froXc/icc  ^hfoxtvs  t6p 

'AfuiX^fc  iyyi/s  ^apav, 

t- Hieronymus,  de  situ  et  nomln,  etc,  s.  y.  Baphidim,  locus  in 
deserto  juxta  mbntem  Choreb,  in  quo  de  petra  fluxere  aqiue,  cogno- 
nimatusque  est  tentatio,  ubi  et  Jesus  adyersus  Amalec  dimicat  profc 
Pharan, 

§  Among  the  older  authors,  Cosmos  IndicopUustes  must  be  especially 
named  here  (about  a.d.  535).  (Topogr.  Christ.,  lib.  y.,  in  the  Coll. 
noy.  patr.  ed.  Montfaucon,  torn,  ii.,  fol.  195.)  Etra  wdKiv  iraptpe^ 
/SdXoy  €h  'Po^tdtv  els  r^v  wp  Xtyofievriv  9apa».  Antoninus  Placen" 
HnMSy  who  is  placed  about  the  year  600  (while  the  learned  Papebrochj 
who  published  his  Itinerarium  in  the  Acta  SS.,  month  of  May,  yol.  ii, 
p.  x. — ^xyiii.,  does  not  place  him  earlier  than  the  eleyenth  or  twelfth 
centtLry),  came,  as  he  says,  in  civitcttem  (which  can  only  be  Pharan])  in 
^a  'pugnaok  Moyses  cum  AmcUech :  ubi  est  altare  positum  swper  lamdes 
tUos  guos  posuerunt  Moyse  orante.  That  the  town  was  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  and  valde  sterilisy  instead  of  which  Tuch  (Sinait  Inschr., 
p.  38)  proposes  to  lead  fertiUs,  If  Pharan  is  called  an  Amcdekitish  town 
by  Macrizi  (Gesch.  der  Eopten,  uebers.  y.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  116),  then 
this  can  only  indicate  the  same  yiew  that  Moses  was.  attacked  near 
Phasan  by  the  Amalekites,  to  whom  this  district  belonged.  •  Among 
more  recent  scholars  we  must  especially  mentioQ  Bitter^  .as  ia  meur 
tioned  in  Appendix  B. 
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gat  poneaBioin  of  &e  Peninrolii.  His  nearart  oljeet  wn 
attainfidL  What  oould  lunre  attneted  him  still  faxAet  tnm 
jfluBpointF 

It  is  alao  Baid,  howefrer,  ia  distinct  tenns,  that  tbe  people 
bad  Anired  heie  at  the  Motjitf  ot  Qod  ;  ocmsequentily  at 
ihe  ICouxx  OT  THE  Liir.  Forit  is  said,  after  l^e  Tietoiy  ai 
SAPHiDnc,  that  Jethro,  the  fEither-in-law  of  Moses  in  lUdiaoD, 
heard  of  all  that  had  happened.  "  And  Jetiffo,  Mosei^ 
&ther>uchlaw,  came  with  his  sons  and  his  wife  unto  Moaaa 
into  the  Wilderness,  whebs  hb  bhoamfxd  at  tks  Moum 
orOtND."*  And  eren  before  that,  the  Lord  had  said  to  MoseSy 
''  Behold,  I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in 
Ohoxsb  ;  and  thou  shah  smite  the  rock,  and  tiiere  shall  come 
water  out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink,"t  words  whidi 
eould  only  hare  alluded  to  the  wonderful  spring  of  Eirftn,  as 
has  been  abeadj  supposed  long  before  mj  time4  It  may 
still  further  be  deduced,  that  Moses  really  found  repose  here 
in  Saphidim,  because  now,  by  tixe  advice  of  Tethro,  he  orga« 
nises  the  hitherto  disorderly  mass  of  people  to  enable  him 
to  goyem  them.§  He  selects  the  best  qualified  men,  and 
places  them  over  a  thousand,  over  a  hundred,  over  fifty,  and 
over  ten ;  these  are  appointed  judges  of  smaller  matters  while 
he  only  retains  the  most  important  for  himself. 

All  this  evidently  indicates  that  the  journey  was  past,  and  the 
period  of  repose  had  commenced. 

The  beginning  of  the  following  chapter  (Exodus  zis.  1 — 3} 
certainly  seems  to  contradict  this,  for  it  is  said,  ^  In  the 
third  month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  IBgypt,  the  same  day||  came  they  into  the 
wildemfiBS  of  Sdcai.  For  they  were  bepabth)  vbom  Sjlphx- 
niu,  and  were  come  to  tixe  desert  of  Sinai,  and  had  pitched 

*  Exndns  zriii.  5.— Ts. 
f  Ei!odu8  xm,  6.— Tb. 

t  See  Mow,  the  complete  passage  by  Cosmas.    Bee  Appendix  O. 
I  Even  the  name  itoelf,  Baphidim,  l  e.  the  plseev  of  repose,  i 
thai  tke  lilaee  wm  adapted  for  rest  of  some  dnralioD. 
D  See  Appendix  D. 
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in  tiie  wildemeBB;  aad  theie  Imiel  camped  bxfojkx  tbm 
MovMT,  and  Moses  went  up  unto  Qod^  aaid  the  Lord  callecl 
unto  him  our  ov  the  MomrciOK,''  ftc. 

Acooidmg  to  thiS)  they  decamped  between  iBiqiliidim  and 
Sinai.  This  fayouied  the  tradition  whioh  beWeil  that  ilia 
Mount  of  theLawmiglitbeie-difleareredin  GebelMibMbe* 
yond  IPis&a,  At  the  same  tune,  howeyar,  it  was  not  eon* 
sidered  that  by  admitting  this  we  encounter  much  greater 
contradiotions  with  the  text.  In  the  first  place,  the  worda 
mention  no  more  than  one  day's  journey,*  not  eren  in  tiie 
Book  of  NumberSyt  where,  neyerthelass,  between  Elim  and 
Baphi^m,  not  only  Alus  and  Paphk%  but  the  Bed  Bea 
(though  this  last  was  near  Elim)  are  particularly  men* 
tioned.  !E*rom  !Firan  to  Qebel  Musa  there  were,  howeyer, 
at  least  two  long  days'  journeys,  if  not  more.  The  ^'  Moumr 
oi*  Qoj}"  has  likewise  been  already  mentioned  in  Baphi* 
dim,  it  .was  there  called  a  rock  in  Gsobbb  ;  and  it  is  there* 
fore  impossible  to  understand  by  the  Mount  of  God  any 
other  than  ''  thb  Mouvt  of  God"  to  whidi  Moses  driyea 
the  sheep  of  Jelihro. 

We  should,  thus,  be  obliged  to  admit  that  there  were  ^00 
*^  Mounts  of  God  ;"  one,  the  ^'  Moxtnt  ov  Gon,  Choxeb,"  in 
Baphidtm,  which  would  be  SbbBlAX,  and  a  ^  Mowsr  of  Ood^ 
SiKAi,"  on  which  the  law  was  giyea,  which  would  be  GxBXi* 

To  admit  this  would,  howeyer,  in  itself  not  only  be  scansely 

***  Vv  that  reaion  Bobinson  and  others,  who  do  not  allow  that  any 
positions  of  the  encampments  were  omitted,  place  Baphidim  beyond 
FuLui;  aad  although  they  make  the  march  throogh  the  latter  place, 
they  leave  it  either  totally  naaientioaed,  or  place  Alus  there.  We 
haye  already  mentio&ed  above  ibe  objections  to  this  opinion,  which 
faaye  been  parthr  proved  by  Bitter.  On  the  other  hand,  Bitter,  to  re- 
moye  the  duBcoity,  cBatinetly  admits  of  aa  omissioiii  in  our  present  text* 
(P.  742.) 

t  NnmJbers  xndii.  10— 14.— Tb. 

I  Bitter  (see  Appendix  B)  is  ooaseqiiently  eompelled  to  draw  this 
eonehisioB;  which,  in  Uct,  seems  to  me  the  most  doabtfbl  «f  aiL  Hm 
preseiit  tradition  diifers  fnm  this  hi  Imlding  Horeb  and  Sinai  to  be  tw» 
vevBls,  sitiiated  imoMdiately  beside  «ach  other  but  yet  apart. 
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concdyable,  but  most  distinctly  self-conti^dictory,  inasmueh 
US-it  maintains  that  the  Mount  of  Gh>d,  Ghobbb,  where 
God  first  appears  to  Moses,  is  even  in  anticipation  desig- 
nated as  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Exodus  iii.  1 — 12)  ;  that 
further,  the  general  designation,  the  "  Moinra  of  Gk)D,"  which 
appears  so  frequently  without  a  name  being  appended  (Exodus 
iv.  27,  xviii.  6,  xxiv.  13 ;  Numbers  x.  33),  could  only  have  been 
employed  if  there  were  no  more  than  one  such  Mount;  and, 
finally,  because  the  'name  of  Sikai,  or  Mottst  Sn^Ai,  and 
Choeeb,  or  Moinrr  OHOBEB,are  continuaUy  mentioned  with 
exactly  the  same  meaning  as  Mount  of  the  Law-giving. 

This  evident  difficulty  has  indeed  been  felt  strongly  at  all 
times.*  Josephus  (Ajit.  iii.  2,  3)  forwarded  his  view  by 
transposing  the  doubtful  commencement  of  the  xix  chapt^ 
from  its  present  position  after  the  visit  of  Jethro,  to  h^are 
it,  BO  that  Moses  does  not  receive  his  family  in  Saphidim, 
but  in  Sinai.  By  this  means  certainly  the  double  difficulty 
is  avoided ;  on  the  one  hand,  because  two  Mounts  of  God  do 
not  appear,  on  the  other,  that  the  organisation  of  the  people 
does  not  occur  during  the  journey.  He  also  deliberately 
omits  the  statement  that  in  Ghobeb  was  situated  the  rock 
which  Moses  strikes  for  the  spring  of  water. 

Modem  scholars  have,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  either 
to. make  Sinai  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of  the  range, 
and  Ghoreb  the  individual  Mount  of  the  Law-giving,  or  vice 
versa,  Ghoreb  for  the  more  extended,  and  Sinai  for  the 
limited   desig^tion,t   while. the  tradition  of  the.  monks 

*  The  three  poBsible  ways  of  removing  this  difficulty  havje  been 
tried  by  Robinson,  Bitter,  and  Josephus.  The  first,  places  Baphi- 
dim  near  Gebel  MvLsa;  the  second,  assumes  there  is  an  omission 
between  Baphidim  and  Sinai,  and  retains  two  Mounts  of  Godf  the 
third,  transposes  the  separating  passage,  and  does  not  mention  Horeb 
at  all,  only  Sinai. 

f  See  the  manner  in  which  Bobinson  combines,  and  weighs  both 
views,  i.,  p.  197,  &c  All  those  passages  where  precisely  the  same  is 
sa^d  concerning  Horeb»  as  about  Sinai,  are  opposed  to  the  more  recent 
opinion  that  Hobbb  was  the  general  designation  for  the  moimtain 
range,  oi;  for  the  district,  and  that  Bvsai  was  the  individual  M)ount» 
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refer  both  names  to  different  mountains  situated  immediately 
beside  each  other.*  « It  seems  to  me  that  the  comparison 
of  the  individual  passages  admits  of  none  of  these  views ;  in 
my  opinion  it  is  rather  clearly  proved,  by  the  names  of 
Ohoreb  and  Sinai  being  used'  alternately,  but  with  perfect 
equality,*  that  both  designated  one  emd  the  same  motmtam 
together  with  the  district  immediately  surrounding  it,t  so 

while  not  a  single  passage  requires  us  to  think  of  a  large  extent  of 
ground.  No  mention  is  ever  made  of  a  *'  Wilderness  of  Hobeb/'  aa 
of  the  WiiiDBBNEssES  of  SuB,  SiN,  Paban,  and  others.  We  might 
also  cite  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opmion  Acts  vii  30  compared 
with  Exodus  iii.  1. 

*  This  view  is  found  abready  in  the  abovie-mentioned  (note,  p.  313) 
Itinbbabium  of  AirroNiNns,  who  places  the  convent  between  Sinai  and 
Horeb.  The  monks'  tradition  of  the  present  day,  that  the  rock  pro- 
jecting into  the  plain  of  B&ha  was  Horeb,  is  well  known.  The  arbitrary 
character  of  such  assumptions  is  evident;  nevertheless,  the  latter 
opinion  is  maintained ,  by  (jesenius  (Thesaur,  p.  517,  Wiener,  and 
others). 

f  St.  Jerome  expressly  says  the  same  thing,  since  he  adds  to  the 
words  of  EusebiuB  s.  v.  Choreb:  Mihi  autem  videtur  quod  duplid 
nomine  idem  mons  nunc  Sina,  nunc  Choreb  vocetur.  Even  Josephus 
evidently  considered  both  mountains  to  be  one,  for  wherever  Chobeb 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  he  placed  Sinai  instead;  the  same  is  done 
by  the  autiior  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (viL  30),  and  also  by  Syn- 
cellus  (Chron.,  p.  190),  who  says  of  Elijah,  erropevcro  eV  XopriP.T<^ 
Spei  rfroi.  2ivaitf,  (The  following  passage  within  brackets  added  by 
the  author,  April,  1853. — ^Tb.)  [There  has  been  an  attempt  to  prove, 
firom  the  Greek  termination  2ivai<p,  that  Choreb  is  only  meant  to 
designate  here  part  of  the  range  of  SinaL  However,  the  word  cannot 
be  understood  tiius  in  the  sense  of  an  adjective,  as  there  was  no  other 
but  the  Sinaitic  Choreb.  T6  6pos  2ivaiov  (Syncell.,  p.  122;  Cosmas,  p. 
195;  dvd  fietrov  *E\elfA  Koi  tov  ^ivaiov  ^povs,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  3, 5: 
aveuri  (M&v(njs)  nphs  T^  2ivaiov ;  compare  the  inscription  on  the  con- 
vent, Appendix  E)  is  used  just  as  much  as  Td  Bpog  Siya.  But  if,  which 
is  not  the  case,  Choreb  especially  was  only  called  Td  2waiov,  not 
To  Siva  Spog,  we  could  only  infer  the  reverse,  namely,  that  Sinai  must 
have  meant  a  part  of  the  range  of  Choreb.]  Ewald,  especially  among 
modem  scholars,  brings  forward  the  same  opinion  of  the  similarity  of 
the  two  mounts.  He  says  (Gesch.  des.  Y.  Isr.,  11.,  p.  84)  the  two 
names,  Sinai  and  Hobeb,  do  not  change  because  they  designated 
points  in  the  same  range,  situated  beside  each  other;  but  the  name  of 
Sinai  is  clearly  the  most  ancient,  for  it  was  used  also  by  Deborah, 
Judges  V.  5,  whereas  the  name  of  Horeb  cannot  be  pointed  out  before 
the  period  of  the  fourth  narrator  (compare  Exodus  iii  1;  xvii.  6; 
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that  Chareb  perinea  was  the  moie  precise  Amaldritfah  loeal 
Barney  Qmai  the  more  indeterminate  one,  derived  firom  its 
position  in  tiie  Wildemess  of  Sin. 

But  with  respect  to  the  departure  6om  Bapfaidlm,  many 
might  think  it  yeiy  probable  that  those  words,  which  so 
fftrikinglj  intermpt  l^e  natural  sequence  of  dreamstaiiceB 
as  to  have  been  intentionally  transposed  either  by  Josephus,  or 
prior  to  his  time,  did  not  originally  bebng  here,  but  were  placed 
at  the  commencement  ofthoaeoount  of  the  Law-giying;  i^  aa 
no  doubt  frequently  occurred,  this  was  to  be  understood  by 
itself  alone,  separate  from  alL  that  preceded  and  succeeded  it.* 
The  unusual  manner  in  which  they  are  connected,  since  the 
arriyal  at  Sinai  is  mentioned  preTiously  to  the  departure 
from  Baphidim,  and  the  expression  '^  the  same  day,"  which  is 
80  difficult  to  explain,  while  in  the  oilier  statements  of  time 
a  particular  day  is  mentioned,  would  support  the  suppo- 
8ition.t  Whoever,  howevery  may  ccmsider  it  too  bold  te 
assume  that  we  no  longer  possess  the  original  composition, 
can  only  explain  the  fresh  departure  te  be  a  last  and  insig- 
nificant removal  of  the  encampment,  such  as  we  were  obliged 
to  admit  te  be  the  case  at  the  departure  from  "BSlfm  te  the 
aea  coast.  This  removal  was  either  while  they  advanced 
from  El  HesBue  (where  they  jBrst  beheld  the  water)  tewarda 
Firdn,  or  from  FurUn  inte  the  upper  portion  of  Wadi  AleyAt, 
where  the  camp  might  have  extended  £Eir  and  wide  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mounts 

Whoever  endeavours  te  reaiGse  the  whole  progress  of  the 
event,  with  its  essential  and  necessary  characteristios,  can 

zzziiL  6);  but  it  than  becomeB  veiy  raevalent,  as  is  proTed  in  Deute- 
zonomy,  and  in  the  passages  of  I  Kings  viii.  9;  xiz.  8;  MaL  ir.  4; 
Psalms  CYi.  19,  while  it  says  nothing  against  tlds  view  when  very 
late  authars  xeintroduoe  the  name  of  Sinai,  merely  ftom  their  learned 
aoqnaintance  with  the  old  hooks. 

*  If  we  omit  the  two  verses,  Exodus  xiz.  1, 2,  the  acoomst,  six.  3, 
follows  most  naturally  aftei^  XTiii  27.  *«  And  Moses  let  his  fkther-in- 
law  depart,  and  he  went  away  into  his  own  land.  And  Moses  went  up 
unto  God;  and  the  Loid  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain.** 

See  Appendix  D. 

See  Appendix  B. 
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oslj  be  ioktisfied  by  oompreheiiding  it  in  this  mmxaat.  He 
vili  nok  be  aUe  to  blind  bimaeilf  ix)  tbe  oaoovietion  tiut 
SerUdy  on  account  of  the  oasia  at  its  base,  must  have  been 
the  neoessarj  object  and  centre  for  the  pouring  in  of  the  new 
pe<qp]a,  and  that  the  wise  Man  of  God,  so  irell  acquainted 
with  the  countiy,  couU  never  have  intended  to  lead  the 
multitude  into  a  mountain  endosure  like  the  plain  at  Oebel 
M&sa,  where  they  would  find  no  water,  no  trees  bearing  finii^ 
nor  maTiua,  and  where  they  would  have  been  more  eanly  cut 
off  fix>m  all  connection  witii  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
than  anywhere  else.  He  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  designation  of  Sikai  as  the  chief  mountain  of  the 
"Wilderness  of  Sik,  and  the  sanctity  with  which  it  was  re- 
garded, not  merely  by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  native  tribes 
cf  the  country,  decidedly  points  to  Serbdl ;  further,  that  the 
Bapbidim  defended  by  the  Amalekites  was  undoubtedly 
situated,  together  with  the  spring  of  Moses  in  Ghoreb,  in  the 
Wadi  Pirdn ;  that  consequently  the  Mount  of  QxA  at  Ohoreb, 
where  God  appeared  to  Moses,  and  the  Mount  of  God  at 
Saphidim,  where  Moses  is  visited  by  Jethro,  and  organises 
the  people,  could  also  be  no  other  than  Serb&l,  &om  which, 
finally,  we  must  as  necessarily  deduce  that  unless  we  admit 
that  there  were  two  Mounts  of  God,  the  Mount  of  the  Law 
was  also  near  Bapbidim,  and  is  recognisable  in  Serbdl,  not 
in  G^belMusa* 

In  conclusion,  if  we  now  once  more  look  back  and  observe 
how  the  present  tradition  bears  on  our  account  of  the  event, 
we  perceive  that  it  refers  at  once  to  the  foundation  of  the 
convent,  by  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century.*  This,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  first  church  of  the  Peninsula.  At  a 
fiir  earlier  period  we  already  find  a  bishopric  in  the  town  of 
Pharan,  at  the  foot  of  SerbSLf  Here  was  the  first  Christian 
centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  church  founded  by  Justinian 
also  remained  dependent  on  this  for  the  space  of  several 
centuries.    The  question  therefore  is,  whether  the  tradition 

*  See  Appendix  E.  t  See  Appendix  F. 
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which  regards  the  present  GfebeL  MAaa  as  Sinai  can  be^rt^ 
ferred  to  a  time  prior  to  Justinian.*  The  remoteness  of  l^t 
district,  and  its  distance  from  frequented  roads  of  xxunmuiu- 
csrtion,  though  £rom  its  position  in  the  lofty  range  o£Seang 
sufficient  subsistence  for  the  trifling  necessities  of  the  sixjigley 
scattered  monks,  rendered  it  peculiarly  applicable  for  indiyi- 
^ual  hermits,  but  for  the  same  reason  inapplicable  for  a  large 
people,  ruling  the  land  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  ex- 
hausting all  its  resources.  The  gradually  increasing  hermit 
population  might  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  to  that  particular  district,  and,  as  it  appears,  have 
fixed  the  previously  wavering  tradition  to  that  spot  for  future 

times.t 

I  have,  indeed,  been  in  need  of  a  learned  foundation  for  what 
I  haye  here  said  about  the  position  of  Elim,  Baphidim,  and 
Mount  Ohoreb  or  Sinai,  but  this  I  shall  not  be  able  to  sup- 
ply even  in  Thebes;  it  would,  however,  chiefly  refer  tto  the 
history  of  the  earliest  tradition  before  Justinian,  which,  even 
were  it  to  agree  in  all  its  parts  with  the  tradition  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  would  still  hardly  suffice  to  decide  anything  con- 
clusively. It  seems  to  me  that  these  questions,  will  always 
remain  unsolved,  if  the  elements  which  were  at  my  com- 
mand— ^namely,  the  Mosaic  account,  a  personal  ^ew  of  the 
locality,  and  acquaintance  with  the. history  of  that  periods- 
should  not  be  considered  sufficient  to  explain  .them.  .  "W"e 
shall  only  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  of  the  external 
character  of  the  event,  by  simultaneously  observing  these 

*  ♦  See  Appendix  G. 

t  Bitter  (p.  31),  when  he  mentions  that  Sinai  wad  idmdst  simul- 
taneously regarded  by  the  Egyptian,  Cosuas,  to  be  Serb^f  and  by  .the 
Byzantine,  Fbocopius  to  beGebelMiisa;  adds  another  supposition, 
which  I  will  mention  here.  "  Might  there  not,**  he  says,  •*  have,  per- 
haps, existed  a  different  tradition  or  party-view  on  this  matter  in  eon- 
veuts,  and  among  the  monks  at  Constantxnople  and  Alexandsia, 
which  might  proceed  from  a  jealous  feeling  to  vindicate  the  superior 
sanctity  of  one  or  the  other  locality  ?  It  is  remarkable  that  such 
different  views  of  the  matter  should  be  held  simultaneously  by  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  their  day." 
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fbree  most  esBential  sides  of  the  inyestigatioii,  wliile,  op  the 
other  handy  an  endesYour  to  obtain  an  indifferent  and  equal 
eoD&mation  of  each  individual  feature  in  the  account  now 
imder  our  consideration,  must  necessarily  lead  to  the  wide 
road  of  fidse  criticising  which  always  saCTifices  the  compre- 
hension of  the  whole,  to  the  comprehension  of  the  individual 
part. 


LETTEa  XXXIV. 

Tkebesy  Karnak,  the  4f&  of  May. 

Ov  the  9th  of  April  we  quitted  T6r,  where  we  had  only 
spent  one  night.  During  our  farther  voyage  we  hinded 
efvery  evening  jon  the  shelly  and  coralline  coast  of 
Africa,  till;  on  the  10th,  we  arrived  at  Koss^r,  where  ex- 
cellent S^d  Mohammed  of  Qeneh  was  waiting  to  furnish  us 
with  camels  for  otur  return  to  Thebes.  In  four  days  we 
passed  over  the  broad  Eossafa  road,  crossing  the  mountain 
xange,  passed  Hamam&t,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  once  more 
reached  our  Theban  head-quarters. 

We  found  everything  in  the  most  desirable  orddr  and 
'activity;  but  otur  old  and  faithful  castellan,  'Auad,  met  me 
with  a  bandaged  head,  and  saluted  me  in  a  feeble  voice.  A 
short  time  previously  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  I 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that  many  years  ago  he,  together 
with  the  whole  house  of  the  Sheikh  of  Quma,  burdened 
themselves  with  a  crime  of  blood,  which  had  not  yet  been 
expiated.  The  &mily  of  the  man  who  had  been  killed  in 
Kdm  el  Birftt,  had,  soon  after  our  departure,  ^seized  an 
opportunity  when  'Auad  was  returning  home  from  Luqsor 
one  evening  with  a  relation,  to  fall  upon  the  two  unsus- 
picious wanderers.  The  attack  was  more  aimed  at  the  com- 
panion of  'Auad  than  at  himself,  they  therefore  called  out 
to  him  to  go  away;  however,  as  he  did  not  do  thi%  but 
rigorously  defended  his  relation,  he  received  an  almost^  deadly 
blow  on  his  head  firom  a  sharp  weapon,  which  sti^tched  him 
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inBeaaiUe  cm  the  graand;  ihe  other  moa "vnm  murdered aod 
thrown  into  the  Nfle,  eacrificed  to  the  revenge  for  blooddiedy 
which  had  remained  nnsatutfied  seven  yeimiu  Since  that  tkae 
ftere  has  been  peace  between  the  familiei. 

A.  longer  account  of  our  Sinai  joumej  wiU  be  iespeAdud 
tOf^day,  to  which  I  have  also  added  two  maps  of  the  Penin- 
sula, by  Erbkam,  drawn  from  my  notes.  I  now  contempla;^ 
the  difficult  task  of  finishing  my  account  with  Thebes,  which, 
however,  I  hope  to  accomplish  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days. 


LETTBE  XXXV. 

Cairo,  ihe  lOik o/Jufy,  ISiS.] 

Thb  first  plaoD  we  halted  at  after  we  left  Thebes  on  the 
16th  of  Maif,  was  DEvnxnA,  whose  magnificent  tenple  is  the 
last  towarda  the  North,  and  although  of  later  date,  ahqeet 
confined  to  the  Boman  period,  it  yet  presented  an  unusual 
amount  of  subjects  for  our  portfolios  and  note-books«  We 
then  spent  nine  additional  whole  days  upon  the  remarkable 
rock-tombs  of  Amabkj^  from  the  time  of  the  fourth  Ameno- 
phis,  that  royal  Puritan  who  persecuted  all  the  gpds  of 
Egypt,  and  would  only  permit  the  worship  of  the  sun's  disc. 

Aa  we  approached  Beni'^uef^  we  saw  a  magBiSamt 
steami»  of  Ibrahim  Pascha's  hastening  towards  xul  We 
hoisted  our  flag,  and  immediately  the  red  Turkish  flag,  with 
the  Orescent,  appeared  on  board  the  steam-boat  in  return 
for  our  salute.  It  then  altered  its  course^  steered  directly 
towards  us,  and  stopped. 

We  were  eager  for  the  news  which  we  were  about  tp 
hear:  a  boat  pushed  oS,  and  pulled  to  beside  out  ship.  Xt 
was^  indeed^  a  joyful  surprise  when  I  recogznsed  sqt  old 
university  friend,  Br.  Bethmaiftti,  in  the  fiidr  I^rank  who 
came  on  board,  and  who  had  come  hither  from  Italy  tp 
accompany  me  on  my  joumey  back  by  Palestine  and  6<m- 
stantinople.    All  Bey,  the  right  hand  ci  Ibrahim  Pasdia^ 
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vbo  wibs  Bteamkfg  to  TTpper  Egypt,  hud  Idtidly  taken  hua 
into  Im  Teasel;  and  told  me  he  lumiUinglj  pairkid  with  Ud 
agreeaUe  travellmg  companion,  to  whom  he  had  becoxaa 
much  olrtaofaed  even  in  their  short  ac^^uaintanee; 

Hia  presence,  and  the  assistance  he  affords  me,  have  he- 
c^ne  still  more  valuable  since  mj  other  levelling  oom- 
paiaions  have  left  me  behind  alone.  They  started  from  henoe 
yesterday^  Willingly  indeed  I  would  have  accompaxiied 
tiiem,  as  to-day  is  the  third  anniversary  of  my  departmse 
from  Berlin,  but  the  taking  to  pieces  of  the  Pyraoxid  tombs 
still  detions  us.  The  four  workmen,  able  young  men,  who 
were  ^ent  to  assist  me  from  Berlin,  have  arrived^  and- 1  im- 
mediately took  them  with  me  to  tibe  Pyramida.  We  made 
ourselves  a  lodging  in  a  tomb  which  was  in  a  conv^ent 
situation.  A  travelling  blacksmith's  forge  was  constructed, 
some  scaffolding  was  raised  for  the  windlass,  and  we  set  to 
work  vigorously.. 

The  difficulties  of  the  whole  affair,  however,  rest  still  mavQ 
in  the  petty  jealousies,  by  which  we  are  here  surrounded  ioti 
every  side,  and  in  the  different  diplomatic  influences,  wUch  are 
not  unfrequently  rendered  abortive  by  Mohammed  AU's  dis- 
tinct or^rs.  Herr  von  Wagner  therefore  considered  it  abse- 
lutely  necessaay  that  I  should  by  no  means  quit  Egypt  be- 
ftre  the  transport  and  embarkation  of  the  monuments  was 
completed,  and  I  therefore  shall  be  obliged  to  wait  here 
patiently  for  several  weeks  longer. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 

Catrdf  the  Uth  July,  1845. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  communicate  briefly  some  ideas 
which  have  of  late  considerably  occupied  my  attention.* 

*  This  letter,  which  I  have  had  printed  here  verbatim,  was  addressed 
to  the  QeoflKBl  Director  of  the  Boyai  Pnusian  Museum,  Frivy  Coua- 
selloF  of  Legation  tod  Olfsbs.  This  comimtiiieation  may  perhaio 
serve  to  spraad  a  correct  estimation  of  the  ftindamental  pnneiples 
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I  iave  never  lost  sight  of  your  wish  to  decorate  ttie  Kew 
Museum  in  harmony  with  the  monuments  which  it  icohtoinSy 
and  I  hope  that  jou  continue  to  entertain  these  Tiews.  I 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  account  Herr  Hertel  has  giren 
me  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  Egyptian  satoonsv  and 
have  heard  from  him  that  the  facing  of  the  Columns  id  still 
inmupenso.  It  is  very  improhable  that  such  a  &TOllraUe 
opportunity  will  ever  recur  of  having  such  means  at^  our 
diqK>sal  on  the  first  formation  of  a  museum  as  we  hare  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  Egyptian  one,  when  we  siudl  be  Mh  to 
funush  a  complete  whole,  and  at  the  name  time  oflR^  to 
the  public  so  much  that  is  new  and  impolrt^int 'inplan, 
materials,  and  urangement.  If  I  remember  rightly,  you 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  form  an  historical  tinisetun^  sueh, 
in  fact,  as  all  such  museums  should  be,  in  confortk^ity  with 
their  purpose  and  idea,  and  yet  such  as  nowhere  eidsts. 
This  view,  however,  in  an  Eg3rptian  museum,  i^  at  aH  events 
attainable  in  a  degree  which,  even  under  the  mostfkvourable 
circumstances,  can  be  but  remotely  approached  in nH  other 
museums,  because  in  no  other  nation  can  the  date  of  each 
individual  monument  be  so  precisely  and  stcr^y  presented 
as  in  this,  and  because  no  other  collection  is  dirtribiited 
throughout  so  long  a  period  of  time  (above  9000  years).  I 
therefore  presume  that,  as  a  whole,  you  wish  tcr^atrange  the 
principal  mloons  historically,  so  far  as  this  ckn  ^6  ae^i^om- 
plished,  and  by  some  method  to  combine  what  beloi^  to'tfce 
Old,  what  to  the  ^ew,  and  what  to  the  Greek^Boman 
Monarchy,  in  such  a  manner  at  least,  that  each  chinnber'bf 
any  size  should  have  a  definite  historical  character.  ^  luKve 
always  borne  this  in  view  in  forming  the  collection,  iil^eu^li 
I  by  no  means  believe  that  this  principle  8h6tdd*bi»^'\i*^md 
out  pedantically  in  details.  With  respect  to  th0-pfewter 
'  casts  which  you  will  probably  wish  to  incorpoi^te  n^  a  whdle 
with  the  existing  collection  of  casts,  it  would  Ibe -^ery  de- 

•  which  has  guided  the  arrangement  and  decoration  ot  tl^.JBgjrpUaii 
Mnaeum,  one  of  the  grandest  and  latest  works  that  have  heeh'e^ecttted 
i  in  Berlin,  and  which  has  just  been  rendered  accessible  to-^ihe')^ilUi^ 

-^io  io  ii..^\»r}: 
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i^ii^ble  to  ]we  a  few  duplicates  made  of  these  for  tlie  E^p* 
idapi  aalo9Q8,.for  the  sake  of  rendering  them  complete. 

Buj|#,wji9i  especially  induces  me  to  write  from  henoe  on 
suchmaktecs,  is  the  notion  that  even  now,  or  perhaps  yeiy 
soon,,  yxm  may  hay e  made  such  progress  in  the  edifice  as  to  he 
deiriraua.Qf  coming  to  a  deeifiion  with  reference  to  the  archi-' 
tectoniawfidpietorial  decoration  of  the  saloons^  and  in  that  case 
a£^w;pb|Ber?^on8  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  from  me. 

'SJQcu,  will,  no  doubty  select  Mg^tum  architecture  for  tiie 
!Bgyp1^;  saloons;  this  should  by. all  means  be  carried  out 
in  eFCuryrpart,  and  by  what  I  hear  from  Hertel,  there  is  still 
ample  .tfone  for  this.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  to  produce  a 
^nexal  .harmonious  impression  the  architectural  style  of 
raq^%,^  columns,  wluch  is  characteristic  of  different  periods, 
9hQi]l^);be,:^tained  in  their  historical  succession  of  series, 
as  ^^  as  witli  all  their  rich  decoration  of  colouring. 
!  The  iqi^olpured  paintings  on  the  walls  are,  however,  then  in* 
dispeiy^Me.  Jlvery  temple,  every  tomb,  eveiy  wall  in  the 
p9laiQQ|.of  t)ie  Elgyptians  was  decorated  frpm  top  to  bottom 
with  pfdxited^8<mlptures  or  paintings.  The  first  inquiry  must 
be^  in.iv)uit  ^iyle  these  paintings  should  be  executed.  They 
miglit  either  be  free  compaeitiane  in  the  Greek  «#y20,  or- 
jatrietly  JEgjfffUim  repreaentatione^  avoidinff^  however^  •^'^?98^' 
tiMk^  peitepectwe^  therefore  a  kind  of  translation,  some* 
what  ia,f  tibe.  manner  of  the  frieze  on  the  wall  in  the 
Mueie  Charlee  X ;  or,  lastly,  they  might  be  simple  eopiee 
qf  g^ieii^  Sgtfptian  repreeentatians  drawn  by  us,*  and  only 
adaj^ed.for  this  particular  purpose.  With  respect  to  the 
jfy'Mtyiew^  I  think  that  a  man  like  Gobkblius,  if  he  chose 
to  ent(^  on,  such  a  completely  new  field,  would  be  capable  of 
£xifmi|ig  fa  beautiful  and  great  work  out  of  such  a  task ;  but 
jOmi^  the  pubUe  would  most  likely  be  much  more  interested 
in  tbe  mister  than  in  the  subject  of  the  representation  derived 
£K»n  .|k  rj|;|iBtoxy  of  which,  they  are  still  so  ignorant.  The 
second  method  would  perhaps  deserve  a  trial ;  it  might  succeed 
once,  in  a  single  case,  and  would  certainly  then  not  be  devoid 
of  inter^.  But  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  series  of  any 
length  of  such  bastard  representations  would  not  fulfil  tlie 
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requisite  demands,  piesappoBing,  as  tbejr  would,  a  cboble 
mastery  of  two  artistie  languages,  amd  iJiat  thej  would  alao'be 
deoidedlj  comtirarf  to  the  taste  of  the  puUlc.  All  attemptaof 
this  nature  that  I  have  occasionally  seen  hare,  in ny  opinion, 
been  compkMbjr  unsuccessful,  and  have  appeeored  xidiaiilauB  to 
caamaBseuiv;  iili^ough,aslhavealiead7fiaid,ldonotbelkfe 
that  such  an  attempt  might  not  suooeed  inanindiYidnalcaBe, 
if  the  subject  were  careMlyselectod.  It  liieraCbre  appeaea. 
tot  me,  that  the  tUrd  method  is  the  only  one  left,  idUiough  it 
has  least pifetension;  butitnnites  so  many  advantagesy that 
Xbelieiire,  indeed,  it  will  also  meet  with  your  iqpproval. 

Uwtfe  can  eearoely  be«ny  doubt  with  respect  to  the  aub* 
jeot  of  Hie  r^cesentations.  They  oug^t  to  place  before  xisin 
charaeteristie  features  the  highest  point  oi  Eg^^ptian  histoay, 
civilisBition,  and  art,  and  I  was  even  astonisfaed  at  the  ipeeat 
number  of  most  suitable  subjects  which  immediately  piesunfc . 
themselvee,  if  we  aUow  all  l^athas  been  hitherto  disdoaeil  of 
Egyptian  history  to  pass  before  us.  Merely  to  give  yoa  a 
hiMVfy  notion  cf  this,  I  will  communicate  the  individoid^pcmits, 
whadi  I  wxote  down  when  I  was  still  doubtful  wbe&er  one 
of  the  two  &«t  modes  of  representation  might  not  be 
eaecuted*  A  more  diffuse  oemmentary  than  I  can  now  gvre 
oo^t  indeed  to  be  appended  to  this,  but  it  onfy  teftra  to 
a  retf  preliminary  notion.  The  names  within  tanacfaste 
i&dicate  where  materials  'Could  be  found  for  single  oompe- 
sitioiis. 

Pm-histobical, 

the  elevation  of  the  god  HoBtis  upon  Osruis'  gods*  throne.' 
(Dendera.)  To  he  placed  with  reference  to  the  last 
number. 

OjLS)  MOITABCHT. 

Byn<I.  Theremovalof  HEiHEsfiromThis,  thecifyefOsbpis.- 
F-oandetion  of  Msmphxs,  the  town  <^  Phtfaah  by  Menes^ 
Dyn.  lY.  The Pyrannds built  by  OHSonand'CfiSHBiair: 
Dyn.  VI.  The  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  Upper  and  SLoww 

llgypt  during  the  reign  of  Apaxpu«,  which  Iflifcid  4i 

'fiundred  y^are. 
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%».  XQ.  The  Xomple  ef  Awnon  in  XnBBB0»  th^  jdljf  of 
Ammon,  founded  bj  Sesvbtssiv  I.  in  the  121ib.])](iiA8ty'. 

Immigrating  Hyksos.  (BeailiimaD*) 

^Qiift  LuTBixzE  and  Luo:  Mana%  the  workB  cf  Ijaamou. 
III.  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

3>yn.  XIII.  The  ImrnszoF  oip  ffEU  Sxsaoa  mto  Lawar 
Egypt,  occurring  shortly  after* 

Expulsion  of  the  ^Igyptiaa  roleva  t<»  Dthjopi^. 

The  rule  of  the  Hyksos. 

Dyn.  XYII,— XVm.  Ahekotbxs  I.  and  the  black  Queen 

Aahtnesnefituiri. 
TiTTHHOsis  m.  expels  the  Hrsrsos  from  Abaris.    Tbbtt- 

BAiAu  founded  by  tbem. 
AiasKOPHiB  in.  Memnon  and  the  sounding  statue, 
l^secution  o!  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  introduction  of  the 

worship  of  the  sun,  under  Bsoh  vs  Atitet.   (Amama.) 

King  HoBiTS,  the  Serenger. 
Byn.  XIX.  Ssthos  T.  (Sethosis,  Sesostris.)    Concptest  of 

Cajtaak.  (Eamak.)    Joseph  and  his  brethren. 
Bausxs  n.  the  dreat,    Miamun.    'Wsar  against  the  Oheta. 

(Samesseum.) 
The  (brick-making)  IsraeiifceB  (ISidbes)  build  Fithom  and 

Bamoes,  under  Eamses  II. 
Colonisation  of  Gbeece  from  Egypt. 
Mbvxptxss.    ExoDva  oi*  ths  Issajiliiis  to  Siiiai.  Moses 

before  Pharaoh.     Comiuencement   of  the  new  SiBins 

Fxsxoiiy  B/C.  1B22. 
Dyn.  XX.  Bamses  III.  A  battle  from  Medinet  Habo. 
Tha  kxag  among  his  daughters.    The  riches  and  luxuj  of 

Bhampsinitus.  (MecUnet  Habu.) 
I^  XXIIi  SoHESoHXios:  L  (Shishak)  takes  poaseasioB  of 

Jerusalem.    (Thebes.) 
Dyn.  XXY .  Sabaeo,  the  Ethiopian,  roles  in  Egypt. 
]^]u  JULVl. .  PsAiacjissouB,  the  friend  <^  iihe^SfeAs^  ele« 

yates  art.    Bemoval  of  the  warrior  caste  to  Etbiopja. 
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]>fiL  XXVII,  Gavbtiss  nges;  he  desfaEoyt  tempJea  Aod 

stataes. 
Syn.  TCXX,  NsoTunBBiTfl.  (Flute.) 
Albxavdbb,  tiie  son  of  Animon,  conquers  X^gypt;  buSdch 

Alexandria. 
Ptolemy  Philai>slphitb  founds  the  librarf. 
CLBOPA.TBA  and  CiBSABioir.  (Dendera.) 
Coronation  of  C jisab  AreirsTirs.  (FhiliB.) 
Chbist  at  Heliopolis. 

This  selection  would  not,  indeed,  be  so  great,  if  we  had 
only  to  deal  with  existing  representationB.  The  Old  Monarchy 
would  first  commence  with  the  4th  Dynasty,  and  would  eii» 
tirely  omit  the  Hyksos  period,  since  nothing  has.  been  ]^re» 
served  before  the  former  period,  or  from  the  time  of.  the 
Hyksos, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  IJgyptian  conceptions  of  art  n;^ght 
be  more  completely  represented,  and  each  single  representa- 
tion would  at  the  same  time  have  a  scientific  interest.  .  The 
following  provisional  selection  which  occurred  to  me  mighty 
however,  be  increased,  and  altered  in  all  its  parts  &om  the 
ample  supply  ol  subjects  in  our  drawings,  which  are  1300  in 
number. 

Mttholoot. 

1.  The  great  and  minor  gods ;  the  Ist  and  2nd  Dynasty  of 

the  gods.  (Eamak.)  ' 

2.  OsiBiB  undertakes  the  govemm^it  eS  the  lower  wtxrld. 

Hosrs  that  of  the  upper.   (Dendera.) 
8.  Triad  of  the  gods  from  This  and  Abtpoii.    OBhUii  ^^i. 
Horus.  •- '  '    "'^^ 

4.  Triad  of  the  gods  from  Memphis.    Fhtha^  TaM^'M^ 

hotep.  ♦r.r.  -^ 

5,  Triad  of  the  gods  from  Thbbxs.  AmmonBa,  Mut^  GfieiUi,^ 
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King  CHxmT  (Cheops)  beheading  has  enemies.  -  (Jfew&MUflil 
of  Sinai.)  *  -'•  {^•^-^^''^ 


S9fl^6tiW}iapimtolifeoftli64ithaad6t^  (Oiaeh 

and  SaqAia.) 

Afafpub  unites  the  two  crowns.  (Eoasftr  road.) 

SBStpKTBSBir  Xy  Qf  the  12th  Dynasiy,  beats  the  SthiopianB, 
(Florence.]! 

Scenes  from  private  life  of  the  peaceful  flourishing  period  <^ 
the  12th  Dynasty.  Asiatic  attendants.  Precursors  of 
the  Hjksos ;  wrestlers,  games,  a  hunt,  &c.  (Benihassan.) 
The  Colossus  dragged  by  men.  (Berscheh.) 

Immigrating  Htesos  who  4seek  for  protection.  (Benihassan.) 

'  NewMokaboht. 

'She  irarlang  of  the  stone  quarries  of  Memphis.  (Tura.) 
Anxitomsirl.  and  Aahmesnefruari.  (Thebes.) 
!Pothmosi8  m.  and  his  sister.  (Thebes;  Borne.) 
TuTHMOsi^ni.    Tribute.    Erection  of  obelisks.  (Thebes.) 
AnsiroraiS  m.  (Hemnon)  and  his  consort  Til  before  Am- 

"    monfia.  (Thebes.) 
Msrch  of  an  Ethiopian  queen  to  Egypt  under  AMXKTUAiircH. 

(Thebes.) 
Avxjstofsis  IT.  (Bechenateii),  the  SuN'-wosssippbb.    His 

procession  with,  the  queen  and  four  princesses  drawn  in 

a  chariot  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Amama.  (Grot^ 

toesof  Amama.) 
A,  ttwownte  is  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  before 
^  Amenophis  lY.      Distribution  of  wreaths  of  honour 
f :.  amoug  the  whole  of  the  royal  family. 
HoBUS  running  to  Ammoii.  (Kamak.) 
Sbntsoa  I,  makes  war  upon  Canaan.  (S[amak.) 
IBAiiSES  n.  Battle  against  the  Asiatic  Cheta.  (Samesseum.) 
ISbf  sapaipt^eXreeof  Life.  (Bamesseum.) 
l%e  same  Iriumpbant.    Boyal  procession.  (Bamesseum.) 
Tt/iytfyi  liJ;.  Battle  against  the  Bobu.  (Medinet  Habu.) 
!^e  same  among  his  daughters;  he  playswith  them.  (Me* 

d!net  Habu.) 

;^iaiig»/33I.  JPi^K^  (Qunui.). 

]^80HBHy  the  £riest  King.  (KanU&.) 
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ScEornxsaMKL  (Siadak)  brings  tlie  j^uoimm fiwufaka- 

tine  before  Ammon  (Kamak),  King  of  JiUMJt. 
Sabaeo,  the  Ettui^ittL  (Tbebea*) 
T^jOLAjCiL^^idJStiliippiazL  (BadiaL) 
FsAMMSTicvBy  Amasis.  (lliebes.) 

AsjsaLAjmmB.    IPwanat  Axwm€B.  (Thebea.> 
!6ti»iain:  P^aiuiBiieEVB.  (Thebea.) 
Cliopatba.  and  CoAAHioir.  (DendM*.) 
OonmatiMi  of  Gaua  AjjavBTirB.  (Pbila.) 

Ethiopian  subjects  from  Meboe. 

This.fldeciioB  of  lepiesenMioiu^  or  one  dmilar  io  tins,  as 
large  as  the  -paititiem  in  the  waUs  peanaity  exeerdad  in  tii» 
strict  Egyptian  dassie  style,  with  the  fnlL^  splendid  aokuRn^ 
of  iihe  ozigiiHdy  vould  have  the  great  advantage,  he^wd  all 
o&ar  metbods,  of  grring  the  spectator  some  idea  en  a  gnat 
scale  of  Egyptian  art ;  the  subjects  would  force  ftemselves 
on  his  CBEitieism,  and  the  stndy  of  them,  in  eonjundaon  with, 
the  smaller  and  isolated  original  monuments,  woisdd  be  more 
oomplete.  'Far,  Tmiik  the  exceptioB  of  the  tovibs  wUdi  we. 
are  mm  taking  to  pieces,  and  which  gnly  ofBar  tha  most 
nmpk  sulgeets,  no  monuBient  is  of  snffieient.BiBB  to  give  a 
notion  of  Egyptian  temples,  and  of  wall  daooraldoiL  in 
general,  in  whidi  gnmdenr  of  idea  and  dexterity  of  oonpo* 
sition  is  ftequentty  displayed  with  a  &eliag  &r  general 
harmony  in  the  dislribution  and  axrangemeiit  of  the  vdiole, 
most  astonishing  to  the  attentiTe  dbserrer.  Sock  Ajelestioa 
of  what  is  moat  beaotiful  and  diacadieristic,  in  large  JKfKB- 
seBtstioiis,  oKffAlie  of  beii^  easilj  surfieyed,  would  peribi^ 
be  of  more  service  than  any  offlier  thing  in  imparting  l^gpptisa. 
sdenoetDftlaErgBTpropoftioQof  tiie  public,  and  at  tibe  aane 
time  ofiian  the  advantage,  which  is  havdly  saffioe&tly  teoi^ 
sidered  at  the  pfeseal  day,  o{  ayeatiiig.alliaviftioQa  ciitiaBBaa. 
of  the  representations  regarded  as  modem  wcnks.  ML  Jiasiy 
crilioB  wDuld,  by  this  aEMtiMid,  be  refinsed  to  tba  nripnail, 
which  cannot  be  robbec^of  its  mest  impovtentpeAtiaaiaiAa. 


M. 


avtbtic  bistorjr  of  tbe^^mman  nee^  bj  a  miBmUA  jeumaliflt. 
Xbcf  wouM  bH  lettn  iShat  l»efare  ^enturiiig  to  critici«e  tlie 
faitbful  copy,  they  musv  first  Btady  the  originaly  lor  if  we  cfm 
tnzii  -the  attention  of  thoae  young  artiBts  who  have  studied 
for  .three  yean  to  reoord  these  tkingBy  I  aiQ  certain  that 
the  daaaie  punty  of  their  style  will  not  eaaily  be  attad^ed. 
The noYdtyef the idiea,  and  the  effect  on  a  huge SQale, and 
as  a  whole,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  considerable  inqHceaaion 
OIL  the  learned  and  unleanied  pnUic,  and.  the  aenea  of  aub- 
jeetB  sientionBd  abofiey  independent  of  their  execi^n,  would 
affiovd  aatisfiietton  to  intdkctual  men,  aind  jnoee  eflpee&ally 
to  ihe  King.  Laslfy,  in  addition  to  this,  it  might  be  exe- 
cuted at  a  oenipaEafcively  small  expenae,  on  aooemtt  of  ike 
perfect  simplicity  oi  the  design  and  cdouring,  and  because 
aU  eipenditBro  on  ike  artistic  compoaition  has  been  pre« 
yiondy  bane  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  thrauielves. 
•  The  repraaratations  should  only  commence  at  sk  certain 
heigfat,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  Egyptian8y.and  as  is 
mesfc  convenient  to  onr  own  purpose,  a&d^8hottld  rest  on  a 
deep  band  below,  the  colour  of  which  ought  to  be  an  indta* 
tion«of  wood  or  stone.  The  loifby  walla  should  probably  be 
partfy  dirided«»ne  aboTB  tiie  other  into  aeTcral  sectiona,  ^ud 
perhaps  the  whole  series  o£  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  or  their 
Nam»>£HueldB  only,  nnght  be  introduced  in  the  ftieae.  The 
ce^ga  in  the  ante-dutmbers  might  be  blue,  witih'gflld  atars, 
the  uaoal  repiMBntation  of  the  Egyptian  heavens;  and  in 
the  historical  salcwns  these  might  be  the  loag  aeries  of 
Tultuies,  with  outspread  wings,  the  symbol  of  victory,  with 
which  most  of  the  ceilings  of  the  temples  and  palaces  are 
decorated,  in  an  incomparably  splendid  manner.  Einally,  a 
certain  amoimt  of  hierogljrphic  inacriptions  must  not  be 
absent^  which  are  so  essentially  connected  with  all  Egyptian 
reptesentalidns,  and  make  a  splendid  impression  in  variegated 
odevnu  Jfeiem  hieDogJfcyphie  insGripticns  sfti^  be  adaily 
coBBpeBBdicff  the  jdoora,  joad  the  oential  akipes  of  the  ceil« 
inga,  wittch^would  relcr  in  ihe  aneient  ijgyp^an  £Mhion  to 
•tile  mmitibeaoaiof  itiie  kii^,  .the  loddil^^  the  peiiocl^jmd  the 
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puipoBe  of  the  btdlding.  How  magnifi^t  €he  twO'Sgypina 
rows  of  colmnns  would  thon  look  ii|  the  oentm  of ^all^  witfi 
their  smpIiGity  and  rich  oolouriogi   •  .^  : 

linallj,  another  idea  might  be  carried  out,  peih^s^  jtt  the 
ante>chainber8.  Views  of  the  Egyptian  localities. '«t, the 
present  day  might  be  introduced  upon  the  waHsy  to  gh^  a 
notioii  of  the  country  to  a  person  on  first  enimji^wd  of 
the  state  of  the  buildings  from  which  the  sneiciBt  bioqi^ 
menls,  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  aire  talien..  Th6B0 
views  might  be  also  arranged  historicaUyj  aceocding  ito  the 
principal  places  in  the  different  epochs  of  .tiiae. .  Bat  hose 
we  must  presume  that  the  spectator  possesses  same:  of  i  the 
historical  knowledge  which  we  may  hope  to.aeejg^eialljr 
diffused.  On  that  account  it  would  be  more  uhefiil  16 
attempt  a  geographical  sequence,  and  we  nnght .eHflMoetlis . 
views  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids  of  €MqK,  Sfari^ 
Benihiassan,  Abydos,  Kamak,  Quma,  the  0ataint8^;Df  As^ 
snaxi,  Korusko,  Wadi  Halfii,  Sedeinga,  Se^neh^  Itongolai, 
Baikal,  Meroe,  OhartAm,  SennAr, and  Siirbnt  el  CtAdeai^ui 
Arabia  Petrea. 

Besides  all  this,  a  most  rich,  interesting,  and  atriihe  same 
time  useful,  selection  of  the  subjects  and  ooo^Mtions  of 
private  life  might  be  introduced  in  the  latend  ohttubens  all 
of  them  copied  from  the  originid,  on  a  large  scale,  by  whiieh 
means  we  might  fiidlitate  and  excite  both  an  invithig  and 
effective  mode  of  comprehending  that  portion  of :  the  coU. 
lection  of  antiquities  which  refer  to  private  life.   / 
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LETTEB  XXXVn, 

Jafa,  7th  October^  1S45. 

Wi  proceeded  rapidly  in  taking  the  tombs  to  pieces ;. 
neverthdiess,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  most  manifold  ob* 
stacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  transport  aad  :em*. 
barkation*    3%e  expoH  of  the  whole  ooHeetion  of  monamentft 
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oven  tiken  it^Dred  a  special  permit  fiom  the  Vioeroy.;  I 
tikerefim ;  aet*  <mt  on  ihe  29th  of  Auguat  for  Alezandriay 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  availed  mj9eif 
^  Uiis  oppcnetunitj  to  give  an  official  termination  to  our 
toiieion. 

^  Vb0  Piseha  received  me  with  his  former  kindness^  and  im- 
.  inefiatefy  faaned  the  most  distinct  commands  with  respect  to 
ik»  exp^ebdf  tiie  collection,  which  he  presented  to  H*M'.  our 
King  in  asj^edal  letter,  which  was  handed  to  me.  As  soon  as 
aA-  ^  prapatationa  were  accomplished  I  returned  tp«  Cairo, 
end*  theie  made  the  last  arrangements  respecting  the  trans- 
f«rti  of  llie  ston&'boat  to  Alexandria^  and  then,  on  the 
85tk  Septeniber^  started  with  Bethmann  for  Damietta.  On 
the  road  thMier  I  visited  sevendrttins  of  towns  in  the  eastern 
{Mtttiof^Ae'Ddta,  such  as  those  of  Atbib  (Athribis),  Sama- 
^iNjtt  (SebeDtaytoB),  Bshbbt  il  haoib  (Iseunl),  but  exc^t 
titiB  h^h  ^omids  of  rubbish,  composed  of  Nile  mud  and  pots- 
lierds,  wiiich  generally  indicate  historical  sites,  we  everywhere 
ftundonly  a  few  blocks,  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient 
temples.  In  Sait,  the  ancient  renowned  Tavis,  whither  I 
made  a bst  etseursioix  from  Damietta  across. Lake  Mensaleh, 
the  fimadation  of  a  temple  of  Bamses  11.  alone  remains,  and 
«boi)it  twelve  or  fiurteen  small  granite  obelisks,. belonging  to 
the  same  .king,  are  preserved,  some  entire  and  some  in  frag- 
ments. 

:  On  thelstof  October  we  went  from  Damietta,  and  em- 
barking in  the  roads  of  Esbe,  the  following  morning  set  sail 
for  the  Syrian  coast.  We  had  an  almost  incessant  wnivtiry 
wind,  and  cruised  for  a  whole  day  in  front  of  Ascalon,  situated 
picturesquely  on  lofty  sea  cliffs ;  we  only  landed  yesterday  in 
the  Holy  Liuid,  on  the  beach  of  Joppa. 


.     ,  ,  LETTEE  XXXVIII. 

,i\..  ^.  .;   ^, .  •  Nazareth,  9th  November,  18A5. 

r::)lSw  w31  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  receive  my  last  letter  of 
the  JMHiOctebBr  from  Jerusalem,  as  the  courier  of  oi!ur  consul, 
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Dr.  Srisols,  in  wliOBe  charge  I  gafe  it^  iiritiifire  0&»  lettog, 
was  attacked  by  idbbers  at  Ciesarea^  oat  tbe  road  to  Bcsnt, 
x&allFeatedy  and  Tobbed  of  all  the  despatches^  as  well  aaof  a 
small  amoiint  of  money  irhieh  he  had  on  hk  penoa.  ISi^ae 
is  great  disorganisation  in  this  country.  The  Turkish  aatibo- 
riiiea,  to  irhom  the  knd  has  been  again  handed  OT«r'  by 
Christian  valour,  are  both  lazy,  maleTolent,  and  impetent, 
while  ^Ibrahim  F^»cha  knew  at  least  how  to  paeaerre  oidbr 
and  aeciirity,  so  far  aa  his  own  goFernntent  extended. 

Wo  spent  nearly  three  weeks  in  Jeraaalflta^  part  of  whjdi 
-time  I  paaaed  in  becoming  better  aeqfuainiBd  with  ti^a  state 
of  nri^igkma  matters  at  the  present  day,  a  anbjeet  daily  be- 
coming of  greater  importance ;  partly  in  making  soaae  antiqloa- 
rian  and  toFpognq>hical  Feseorehea.  Theae  deJig^tfid  dajrs 
-  w«re  rendered  peculiarly  -valuable  and  instrae&Ye  by  the*  es- 
tnnne  «mal>il%  of  Kehop  Aleante,  wk,  ovartoek  ns  wi& 
Abeken  £rom  Jaffa,  and  was  willing  to  impart  all  that  lie 
knew ;  and  by  the  scientific  ability  of  Dr.  Si^nlz,  wkh  whom 
I  had  been  on  terms  of  Mendship  since  our  mutual  re- 
sidence in  Paris,  in  the  years  1834  and  18dS.  An  excur- 
sion to  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Bead  Baa,  and  back  1^ 
San  Saba,  formed  an  interesting  episode.  My  jouoiaJ  of  this 
e^qpedition,  which  I  wrote  very  folly,  was^  howeyer,  eontai«i(d 
in  that  letter,  and  will  probably  nev^^  reappear,  so  that  I  cm 
but  imperfectly  restore  it  now. 

The  4th  of  Nomnber  we  kfb  the  Holy  C%.  We  had 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  horses  or  nmles  on  acoouat 
c^  ihe  war  the  Paseha  o£  JenuiaLem  was  carrying  on  witii 
Hebron,  which  was  assuming  a  more  seriQiis  aspect.  Wo 
spent  &e  &st  night  afber  tearing  Jerusalem  in  a  tent  in 
BiBiH.  The  second  day  we  proceeded  by  BavHiir  (Bethel), 
'AiN  EL  HABAMTEH  (the  Eobbers'  spring),  and  Selttk 
(Silo)  to  Nabltjs  (Sichem,  Neapolis),  and  the  same  evening 
ascended  Gabizim,  the  holy  mount  of  the  Samaritans,  whose 
remaining  population  (about  70  men,  or  150  souls)  we  be- 
came somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the  following  mom- 
ii^.    They  still  continue  to  be  shunned  bytte  Jews,  and 
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have  as  little  communicatioii  with  the  Christians  and  Moham- 
medans. 

On  Garizim  we  saw  the  bare  rockj  surface,  surrounded  by 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  wall,  where  these  Sakabi  still, 
as  in  past  ages,  annually  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  to 
Ifceir  G-bd.  The  following  morning,  after  we  had  visited  the 
Setmaritan  place  of  worship,  in  which  we  were  shown  the 
old  Samaritan  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  had  seen 
Jacob's  wen,  and  Joseph's  tomb  surrounded  by  vine  branches, 
we  rode  on  ferther,  with  an  armed  attendant  of  Solimon  Bey's, 
in  whose  house  we  were  lodging,  and  proceeded  first  to  8a- 
BASTIBH  (Sebaste,  the  ancient  Samaria),  where  we  saw  the 
ruins  of  the  beautiftil  old  church  from  the  period  of  the  Cni- 
sadersj  said  to  be  built  over  the  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist. 
We  spent  the  night  in  the  woody  GuimrcN'  (Bgennin). 
Thence  our  road  led  through  the  wide  and  fertile,  but  never- 
theless barren,  plain  of  Jesreel  (Esdraelon),  the  great  bloody 
pTain  of  Palestine,  to  Zebik  and  the  beautiful  spring  (Atw 
GttIiTJT,  €k)Kath's  spring),  where  Naboth's  vineyard  wis 
situated,  and  where  the  whole  house  of  Ahab  was  murdered ; 
then  to  GXBXL  I)aB[%  little  HBBMOiir,  beyond  which  Tabob 
(GhsBXXi  d'  Tim),  distinguished  by  its  cupola-like  form  and 
isdlated  position,  rose  up  and  arrested  our  attention,  until  We 
cmce  more  rode  into  the  mountains  to  NazabbUh,  beautifully 
situated  in  a  mountain  hollow,  like  an  amphitheatre.  Yes- 
terrday  we  made  an  excursion  in  the  morning  from  this  place 
ov«r  Mount  Tabor  to  Tibbbias,  on  Lake  GFenezaret,  and 
have  only  just  returned.  In  spite  of  my  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  we  were  compelled  to  take  a  body-guard  of  armed 
MAb  with  us  thither,  as  we  did  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  we, 
in  faet,  encountered  various  groups  of  low  Bedouin  rabble  in 
their  picturesque  variegated  costume,  whom  I  should  have 
been  SOTry  to  have  met  alone,  most  of  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  beautiful  wooded  Tabor,  where  they  were  lying  din 
the  road,  or  riding  past  across  the  plain. 
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Smyrna,  7th  Decmhr^  lUS. 

Pboh  Kazareth  we  proceeded  down  the  plaiii  of  Im'sasAh 
to  Mount  Cabhxl,  where  we  paased  the  mgbt  i&  the  mag* 
nificent  oonvent  wbich  has  been  newlj  efi^cted*  The  follow^ 
ing  moming  we  descended  fix>m  this  promontory,  comiaiind- 
ing  the  wide  ocean  and  its  fragrant  coast,  to  TI'ATi'iyA 
(Hepha),  crossed  over  the  baj.to  Aooa  (Ako,  Ptdemais), 
and  then  rode  along  the  coast  on  the  damp  sandy  shore, 
.  keeping  the  mountain  range  constantly  in  view,  and  by  Site 
(Tyrus)  and  Saxda  (Sidon)  to  Bxbtjt  (Berytos),  where  We 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  the  Prussian  ccmsul-general, 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  we  started  from  B^nt  fat  Ba- 
inascus.  I  left  Gktbre  Mariam  behind  with  Berr  von  Wil- 
denbruch, and  only  took  with  me  my  fiuthful  Berber,  Ibrahim, 
and  a  Kawass.  The  road,  after  leaving  the  sand-hills  imme- 
diately surrounding  Berut,  rises  directly  up  these  glorious 
mountains,  abounding  in  flowers,  trees,  and  springs,  of  water. 
We  crossed  it  nearly  on  the  frontier  between  the  ^territories 
of  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  We  ascended  all  day^  part 
of  the  time  on  terribly  bad  roads  cut  in  the  rode,  and  spent 
the  night  on  this  side  of  the  mountain  ridge;  we  did  not 
reach  the  summit  till  the  following  moming,  and  now  had  a 
wide  prospect  over  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Iisoiisss,  which 
separates  Libanon  and  Anti-Libanon,  and  whiehj  with  the 
brief  interruption  of.  Oebel  e'  Sdieikh  (Hermon),  VFxth  its 
ramifications  protruding  upwards,  it  forms  one  single  huge 
cleft  through  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  con- 
tinues across  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  and 
the  Bed  Sea.  We  descended  to  Mekssh,  todi:  our  brei&fiEuert 
on  one  of  its  flat  roofs,  and  intended  to  have  cut  across  from 
thid  point,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  through  the  valley  to 
Meobel  and  Aithi,  but,  in  preference,  we  took  a  circuitous 
road  towards  the  north  to  Zachleh,  which  is  one  of  the 
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largest  and  most  flouriflhiiig  towna  of  ChsiBtian  Libai^ii. 
On  tlie  road  we  metutroop  of  aoldiera,  who  were  escortuag 
some  thouBands  of  weapons  on  asses,  which  had  been  takw 
the  ftfemordaj  from  ^e  inhabitants  of  Zachleh.  The  dis*- 
xffamgi>tti^  whole  of  labanon  by  Schekib  Effepadi  had  com* 
menced^finmihe  south,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  eseonted 
with  the-;greatest  piaejadice  against  the  unfortmiate  Chiisii^ 
tiansi  who  w^re  mis^iably  sa^ificed  to  a  piece  of  reckless 
^WLmeecial'  poUqr.  In  oriffr  to  disarm  Zachleh,  which  is  a 
strtMig  and  influential  post,  it  had  been  besieged  by  two 
hundred  r^kgukr  troops,  some  of  whom  we  still  found  sta* 
iaoned  thaeie,  and  also  a  countless  multitude  of  Bedomns  had 
been^allowed  to  encamp  in  the  great  Yalley.  of  the  JBeq&'a,. 
whose  <  aid- apunst  the  ^  Christians  they  would  hme  ayailed 
themselves  of  in  ease  of  necessity ;  these  last,  howeyer,  had 
again  w^ybdlttwn.  We  inquired  in  the  town,  which  was  still 
in  A'  sta^e^f  great  excitement,  after  Bishop  Theophilus,  wha 
was  described)  to  us  as  both  a  vigorous  and  heroic  champion 
in  the  fight ;  Irat  unfortunately  he  had  just  set  off  for  Beirut* 
After  we  had  again  departed,  we  met  on  the  road  a  Gkrman 
Catholic^  priest^  who  accompanied  us  to  the  adjoining  place, 
Ho'au«a,qa,  and  told  us  much  of  the  cruelties  wUch  the  Turks 
hadpraefcified  here,  as  dsewheie,  on  the  miserable  inhabitants^ 
Sevesal  hundred  m(H^  muskets  had  been  demanded  than 
jrefdly  existed  in  the  whole  place,  and  the  old  Sheikhs,  wW 
oi^ht  to  ksuve  supplied  them,  were  cudgelled  till  the  missing 
muskets  had- been  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  at  a  high 
I»eiGe^:4md  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  camp  of  the  Turks 
thei^flelves^ 

Erom  2Sacbleh  we  went  to  Kxbak,  in  order  to  visit  the 
tombt.of']!iroah  at  that  spot.  We  found  a  long,  narrow 
luilding,  ef  well  joined  s^iare  blocks,  and  beside  it  a  small 
Ipiuilding  with  a  .cupola,  surrounded  by  trees,  from  which 
thei^  w;ae  a-beautiM  prospect  of  the  plain,  and  of  Anti- 
Iaban<m«  Through  a  window,  hung  with  votive  shreds, 
I  saw  a  tomb  built  up  in  the  usual  Oriental  form  within  the 
long  vaulted  room,  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see, 
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thnygktheiRniijiinrBlmtiiewhdb  J^^  of  iieSinUiBg^A 
ponitHii  ooHtmwtioii  4if  iUfi  sane  tondiy  vUdi  «BeBied  to 
kwB  neitiiera  beginiiing  imb  am,  eoA*  At  loigHi  Aa  dooiv 
haaperagri^edyMdytoiayaatouMii^ 
the  tomb  iwa  40  ells  Aoi4:>  ^y  °°*^  mfawmmtPiife  aiautooi 
IV*  <1S1  Art  Aigiuh),  iiiccefiiiB  M>iBBvkBt  mw  ihaa  M 
oidnarj  EggrpiaiaL  efis*'*  Xke  .gmc  ■wmmfti  aa  lyr  df  ]^o^ 
MMiity'^aB^i^iaeasiBeiiienicif  theloig^  of  UTooVa  Imi^ 
k €BLMlfy pwpoiiaoDsto  to  the  Iflogthtof  Iub. lifetime iboo- 
flnfljean. 

FroHiKezdt-ra  at  kragfli  tmned  to  «or  jd^^  into  the 
^ieia  aevoiB  to  Tbxi  EKmsfi,  «ed«L'tiiaielto0Mf  Jeftinto 
ft-Tattef,  mbiA  a@ua  eoodnotod  ns  dJBec%  aoBthirori,.iHwi 
A^iinnrfc  fluriiad  at  Bb  ^Aix,>aflmall  riU^ge  Jieer  a  sfnag, 
rtitofttod  «t  the  upper  •eisd  td  tiae  TiiUef;  st  a  eonflidMftble 
ieigbk  above  the  great  phiin.  .fiioin  our.  hamg  .fisHmaeil  the 
auNmibMiB  xoad  to  Zadkh  aod  SJoolCy  we  ware  aDanawhat 
befond  die  Aaj  tfaob  wm  had  ^akidatod  on,  asd  thanefiire 
iB^meaojaeAfinAeikaff^jaimeaii  of  aBrjandedj&m^to.go 
miMiLiMAiBri^loaEDmnifW  to  he  flit«ateA 

OK  2ihe  eaatBBa  dediariljof  AatinTahaman,  t^m  hooxB  bom 
hemie.  Ab  msie  of  Honr  ^ecgde  had  eirer  gORe  thk  xoad 
aemaa  the  BMrnksam^wB  took  a  igaide  ng^  na^^vhd  verf 
aooiiiled  wamdi  of  imrqEaUa^yidikii  aaaended  towanda  &e 
iMEth,  hetwaen  theiower  moBntai ea  and  Urn  piiae^pal  zidgo^ 
aad  led  ufl  up  a  jtoqa,  toihemQ^and  tfisidleaa  roe^  path«a 
eor  light  haoid.  The  snoon  rose,  heun  paaaad  oi^  a«d  the 
aidtotly^aifed  ZW)fMiftnT  woidd  joemr  make  ita  uppeaiaAoe. 

•  *  Ban4chfi^4Dii|t  haye  beea  miataken  vhen  (Trar.  in  Syr^  p.  5} 
he  states  that  the  tomh  of  TSoub.  was  only  l6  feet  long,  althoQ^  the 
^ame  statement  is  repeated  hj  Schnhert  (Beise  in  das  Mofg^^daaidy 
ToL  ]ii.,p.  340).  It  is  weU  kaown  hoir&egiientlf  ibe  nnmher  40  ia 
l6wDd  employed  bj  the  Hebrews  as  an  .indeterminate  mnltiple.  The 
samecnstom  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  aU  Semetic  nations;  it 
maj  at  least  be  pofaited  -trnt  -heqvteaa^,  aad  «t  aH  periode,  amoBi; 
the  Fbttnioaaa  /andidrabiaiu;  eyen  the  iramerical  words  for  44yiid  40 
m  these  Umgnages  indicate  the  uniyersal  idea  of  multitade.  See  my 
Spra^hverglSchendm  Ablumdhmgen,  Berlin,  1886,  p.  104, 139,  and  the 
(Jhronoh^  der  JBgtfpier,  ToL  L,  p.  15. 


^lengtbiro  irimi  ^  tfaepioeipckouftbcffder^if  another  detcy 
ipiieyf  -a^  mbJeli  we  wfsro  mmgeHed  i»  cdbunber  ^nfiallj  on 
ii0i^  for  aootiiir  ivSiole  hoipr,  laadoig  our  Animals^  and,  it 
'^nolb  bdm  nidsigbt  tbit  we  neaebed  Zehed^  after  a 
mn^  cif  ajx  kmara.  All  baee  ivare  plunged  in  the  most 
pioftuad  shimber;  we  were  eiU^ged  to  knock  at  eeveraJ 
]K>iMes  to  infuiie  our  road  to  the  CQ&yezit,  wheie  we  hoped 
to  jfimd  some^sMter.  M  length  we  were  told  that  there  wa» 
indeed  a  dxnrdi,  but  no  loon  in  the  ^joining  convent  io 
BMeiye  lia.  We  thojEii^ie  quartered  ourgelves  in  the  laat 
house,  which  was  opened  to  us  after  knocking  ^  i^  for  a 
lai^  tame.  It  ixnlj  ooiitained  one  large  rooni,  bu^  thj^re  was 
aofioest  space  £at  oumriives  and  our  servants,  after  the 
iriwfe  of  tlie  nmaeBOSs  family  of  meo,  women,  aod  children 
had  retind  to  one  eoraer.  The  people  were,  however^ 
fiaendJy  and  eowteenfly  the  n&f^  morning  received  their 
liadbifairiif  and  took  leave  of  us,  witii  an  ipvitation  to,  r^eait 
iha  visit  on  amr  return.  We  now  pioceeded  down  the 
toMxtifiil  fertile  vallej-  of  Zebedeni.  towards  tiie  south,  &r  aa 
bosr  and  i  halj^  when  we  again  turned  eastward,  into  iibe 
pxeeq^itoiie  xooky  defile,  where  the  rippling  brook,  beside 
Mdch  we  had  hitherto  been  marchiiig,  swelled  into  a  small 
mer,  ealled  Buhba,  opening  a  path  for  itself,  in  most 
beamtifal  and  picturesque  caaeades,  throu|^  luj^nriant  ver- 
dnare,  to  the  great  plain  of  Damascus.  We  rode  for  several 
JaxmtB  along  its  predpitous  banks^  sometimes  in  the  very 
bed  itself^  till  we  caine  to  a  lofty  pointed  arch,  which,  as  a 
Iridge,  eondocted  us  firom  the  left  to  the  right  hank.  H^ce 
the  road  went  up  ihe  mountain,  and  disclosed  a  numbear 
^f  ancient  rock-tombs,  opposite  the  continuation  of  the 
ateep  loek-precipioe.  we  had  just  left.  Soon  afterwards  the 
wild  ravine  opened  into  a  broader  valley,  through  which 
the  rushing  river  winds  more  quietly,  passing  several  plear 
santly  situated  villages.  It  had  hitherto  pierced  in .  an 
CMiterly  dbecticn,  through  a  mountain  ridge,  passing  from 
north  to  south,  from  which  it  now  issued  through,  a  lofty 
^9cx:k-gate«   Two  single  mountain  mass^  ro^e  up  hkp  mighty 
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pylons  towards  the  east ;  on  the  summit  of  the  one  to  the 
south,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  seyeral  thousand  fe^, 
was  a  small  sepulchral  edifice,  surrounded  by  trees.  'Bos 
place  is  worshipped  as  the  tomb  of  Abel,  Nsbbi  TTautt,^  -wbo^ 
according  to  tradition,  was  buried  here.  The  summit  is  said, 
to  be  almost  inaccessible,  and  so  it  appeared,  at  least  fros^ 
this  side,  we  therefore  omitted  to  investigate  whether  a 
tomb,  40  ells  in  length,  had  been  also  erected  to  the  youtli 
Habd.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  the  ancient  city  of  A-rtt.a 
was  formerly  situated,  whose  name  has  probably  given  rise 
to  the  story. 

We  now  quitted  for  several  hours  the  enchanting  valley  of 
the  B&rada,  and  rode  over  bare  rocky  plateaus,  till  at  Qmu 
DBH  we  again  descended  to  it,  and  rested  a  short  time  upon 
its  bank,  in  the  shadow  of  tall  plane-trees  and  silver  poplars 
of  changing  hue.  At  length  we  once  more  quitted  the 
liver,  which  had  become  gradually  fuller,  and  more  rapid,' 
by  the  addition  of  various  brooks,  and  ascending  a  high 
mountain,  we  suddenly  stood  in  front  of  the  illitnitable 
plain,  which  lay  spread  out  before  us  unbounded  by  moun-^ 
tain  ranges,  and  covered  like  one  large  garden  with  innut 
merable  leafy  green  trees,  and  intersected  by  roads  and 
streams.  In  the  midst  of  this  garden,  and  immediately  at 
our  feet,  lay  glorious  Damascus,  with  its  cupolas,  mina^ 
rets,  and  terraces.  We  knew  that  we  were  about  to  see  on^ 
of  the  most  celebrated  prospects  in  the  world,  but  we  were^ 
nevertheless,  astonished,  and  found  our  expectations  suiv 
passed  by  the  magnificent  picture  which,  like  a  stroke  Sdf 
enchantment,  unfolded  itself  before  us  in  the  direction  of  ^4 
lovely  but  narrow  valleys,  alternating  with  barren,  rocW 
deserts.  We  lingered  nearly  an  hour  at  this  point,  whidS 
has  been  rendered  prominent  by  a  magnificent  dome|  re^&q| 
upon  four  isolated  pillars,  called  Qitbbet  b'  Kasb,  the  "  vi^ 
terious  cupola."  ■     "-•' 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  holiest  and  most  laudecF  dHa^l 
of  the  East.  The  prophet  Mohammed  considered  it  tldriS^ 
blessed,  beca;u8e  the  angels  spread  their  Wingv-i^er  tke^city, 
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and  at  the  ^zsoua  sight  are  said  not  to  hare  taken  po8« 
$e90ion  of  it  for  this  reason,  that  one  Paradise  only  is  in- 
tended for  jaan,  and  that  one  he  will  find  in  heayen.  In  the 
Koran,  God  swears  hj  the  fig  and  the  olive-tree,  that  is  by 
pamascns  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  Arabian  geographers  caU 
i^  the  mde  on  the  cheek  of  the  World,  the  plumage  of  the 
peacock  of  Paradise,  the  neckkce  of  beauty,  and  among  the 
Sultan's  titles,  '^  the  Paradise-scented  Dimischk."*  Ixi  ac- 
cordance with  the  legend  of  the  Oriental  Christians,  Adam 
was  here  formed  out  of  the  reddish  earth  of  the  district ;  and 
tradition  places  the  spot  where  Gain  slew  Abel  on  Mount 
XlAsnnr,  near  this. 

.-.  The  B&rada^  which  we  had  followed  from  its  first  source, 
enters  the  great  plain  a  little  south  of  Damascus,  turns  to 
the  left  towards  the  city,  through  which  it  flows  in  seven 
IxrancheSj  and  then  passes  into  a  lake.  It  was  the  gold- 
streaming  Ghrysorrhoas  of  the  ancients,  the  much-praised 
Farfar  of  the  Eastern  poets.  It  was  this  river  that,  calling 
forth  the  whole  idea  of  Paradise,  gave  at  all  times  to  this 
most  ancient  city — ^known  even  by  Abraham,  and  conquered 
by  David — ^its  great|  importance.  Damascus  was  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Arabian  literature  and  learning,  and 
a  disciple  of  the  Prophet  is  said  to  have  given  instruction  in 
reading  the  Koran  to  1600  of  the  fiiithful  at  once  (after  the 
method  of  Joseph  Lancaster)  in  the  great  mosque  of  the 
Ommiads.  The  city  at  first  seemed  but  little  to  correspond 
with  the  glorious  country  surrounding  it.  We  entered 
streets  of  considerable  breadth,  but  bare,  dosed"  in  by  low 
tiquses,  whose  mud  walls  had  small  doors,  and  scarcely  any 
windows.  None  of  the  beautiful  wood^carvings  of  Cairo,  or 
atone  decorations,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  windows  and  doors. 
Some  of  the  mosques  and  fountains  which  we  passed  were 
the  only  exceptions;  and  the  number  of  single  trees  in  the 
streets  and  in  the  squares  had  a  pleasant  appearance.  Far- 
ther in  the  interior  of  the  ^ty  we  came  to  the  long  bazaar, 
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cbnsttthgmbstlj'of  nuesiTebtnUiiig;  Ttie  weltABed  looih| 
I3ie  abundance  of  fruits  of  efrery  l^d  tJiait  'w&re  lieftped  1i{i^ 
finally,  the  crowd  of  people,  of  all  ages  and  of  etefy  deserip^ 
tion,  in  all  softs  of  coi^rhunes,  SDd  the  cfaffless  taniingti  fktti 
on6  Stireet  into  the  other,  impiessed  xm  with  the  fetUbsg  thulk 
we  were  in  a  large  and  wealthy  capital  ef  the  Saat.  f^ 
Brst  rode  to  onr  Phissian  constd,  who  was,  howev^,  pro«- 
trated  with  fever.  We  therefore  proceeded  sHQ  fiurtW,  to 
an  inn,  lately  established.  Here  also,  as  in  the  oon0Ql% 
honae,  we  passed  through  a  narrow  door  in  a  pla&i  oxMt 
wall  ibto  a  small  dark  court,  and  out  c^  that  inta  ascRliiMftf 
low  and  angular  passage.  But  then  a  heautifiil  spaeiofli^ 
court  was  disclosed,  surrounded  on  all  sides  bymagnifldent 
shining  marble  walls,  fn  the  centre  of  which  was  »  foontetii^ 
overshadowed  by  tall  trees.  On  the  fikrther  side  waa  i 
vaulted  niche,  the  entrance^arch  of  which  was  five-anii-twml^ 
feet  high,  to  this  we  ascended  by  some  marMe  steps,  afld 
now  found  ourselves  in  ti  somewhat  narrow  but  lofty  taSoon^ 
which  was  open  to  the  court,  and  had  commodious  divaas 
placed  along  the  inner  walls.  On  the  left  of  this  niche  wa^ 
the  dining-room;  on  the  right  a  staxrcme,  by  whoeSi  we 
ascended  to  the  rooms  above,  which  we  occupied.  They  were 
wainscoted  all  round,  and  the  walls,  as  weH  as  the  oeffis^^ 
were  adorned  wffch  a  variety  of  deeorationB  pdnted  in  grift 
and  silver.  'We  afterwards  saw  several  more  of  the  finest 
houses  in  Damascus,  all  of  which  appeared  eztemaEty  ahoost 
mean,  but  m  the  interior  displayed  Oriental  splendour  mole 
like  a  fairy  tale  than  anything*  which  I  have  since  seen  M 
these  countries.  And  occasionally,  even  at  the  piesedt  day, 
they  build  their  hoiEses  in  this  style,  at  least  it  We  nnry  jndgfr 
by  some  of  these  small  palaces,  which  were  ozdy  eMefeA 
between  ten  and  twenty  yeara  ago.  There  fa  «  htvish  'disphty 
of  marble,  and  other  costly  stones,  in  these  courts,  halb,  imd 
rooms,  such  as  with  vs  is  only  seen  in  ro3ral  pabees.  The 
beautSful  open  hall,  which  is  alwayr  formed  in  firont  tnm^ 
by  a  lofty  mkkf  wmetiniea.ap^^eaiB  on  inro^  tm  e¥en  titfee, 
sides  of  the  court,  and  not  unfrequently  has  also  a'^tnuffi 
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iBfuntiinl  iab  ikadty  indepeftdnt  of  tiie  larger  oney 
■BTtrabaBD^  and  istBOBillj  tkukd  if  tseea^  iriudi  gBow  up 
froHL  Ae  inidsfe  ftf  tii0  dabifr  of  maiMti 

She  fiiiloivii^  dogrwe  spa&t  avtiirij  m  ittramig  tli0  aify, 
sod  mywiiil]/  ttie  nch  bann^  in  #Iuch  liesiiiafiil  ■Sks  eop^ 
iBBoidarad  in  gold.  kbA  «If«r,  fiplndid  iPimpoig»  aad  ottier 

wiMr.the  gnat  Khan^  intti  ii;s.  nine  hnTwrnmn  domed  oIiai» 
ben, «  kiiid  o£  eaohai^p  froqwiiifld  bf 
anerdtofta  ^  tilfia  the  mig^  Moaqufi  «f  tha  OnnDiad%  !»• 
gMkd iaawf  an»d, whose HaQ af  Miliars ia 680  ftat Iim^ 
«Bdl50  broiuL  It  ma  formerly  a  Chiistiia  ebnreh^  whiok 
itaelf  vaa  said  tp  lu»a  been  buih  on  Ae  fonndatioiL  of  « 
JLeKiaateiftide'to  JhuwL  We' Were  nab  p^anitted  to  eoAef^  asid 
^emSom  coold  onlj  aaarT^  it  tbrongh  the  mimfiroiia  open 
gates,  and  were  eyenpreirentedfram  mouniiDg  on  ike  reef  ef 
a.neigfaboiaing^hQuee  by  a  fimatioal  Mussalmany  aor  tbat  ive 
weiB.ebliged  to deSsr  doing  bo  titt  our  letimt on  thefi^owing 
dftjr.  We  were  abomn  the  enormoua  p]!uie*tree,  tikirty*fiTe 
feet  iitcivcanifeffeace^  Btanding  in  the  middle  of  &8isreet  neer 
jKfumilniji,  oalled  after  on  old  Shaikh,  A.H,  whaiaaaid  t»baye 
planted  tbs  tiee.  We  fdao  stepped  into  the  iixriting  coffeft- 
jfeouaea  oik  the  cool  bank  of  thenver.  Next  monung  we  rode 
.to  tha.aoathacD.gate  of  the  dty,  called  Bab  Asaam^  to  whMi 
A  atreetabopvean  hour  long  leada  in  a  direet  loie  between 
magnificent  shops,  mosques,  workshops,,  and  other  build- 
•BigEr;  thk  ia  probably  tfaoe  so-called  ^^  Straight -street" 
'(4  fi&fmi  ^  x<^fli^ii%  cu^cMi)  in  which  Saul  d\rait  T^iea  he  wae 
^ednwirted  by  Anooias.    (Acta  ix.  11.) 

On  the  road  we  stopped  at  the  small  eiqidla  building  whidi 
ia.uanally  xegaadedastiietomb  of  Saladin,  butwhickia  only 
.a  {dace  of  wonship  built  to  hia  honour  by  SultaaSdink  The 
.lael.tomb  ia  aaeid  to  be.twdiYe  hours  to  tiie  south  of  Samaa- 
euB,  near  a  place  called  Oibba  ;  tUa  war  confinaied  by  tibe 
.Sheikh  whom  we  met  hereL  From  Bab  Ai^IjAH,  the  *  gate  of 
.€b4"  ^^<>°gh  ^^^<^ ^^  pi'^fiP^^^  ^  Jeniaalem.fuid.  Macoii 
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pass,  we  rode  to  the  1^  round  the  dfy  timmgh  flie  ph 
^asat  gardens  of  olives,  pophm,  mtilbmies,  .and  gigantio 
apricot-trees;  these  hist  produoe  those  delidoos  ft^eola 
which,  when  dried,  are  sent,  to  all  quadsers  0f  tiieworUt 
under  the  appelhtion  of  Misch-misch.  We  then  casne  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Jews,  where  a  corpse  was  being  lowcftedifitd 
the  grave;  and,  according  to  the  custom  here,  tilie  virtbesoC 
the  deceased  were  called  to  mind  and  etdogiaed.  v  Not  fin* 
off  is  situated  the  Christian  cemetery,  near  which  tilie  spot; 
is  marked  where  Sanl  was  struck  to  the  grdimd  by  the 
heavenly  vision.  Thence  onr  road  led  over  a'smidl  bridge 
to  the  city  wall,  ui  which,  near  a  gate  now  built^  np,  wer 
were  shown  a  window  firom  which  Panl  was  let  down.  W^- 
followed  the  wall  as  far  as  a  beautifiil  ancient  Boitatti  gste' 
with  three  entrances,  the  porta  orientalise  through  wludh' we 
came  to  the  house  of  Ananias,  with  the  roek^evre,  wi^h  ia 
now  converted  into  a  Latin  chapel.  We  then  nde  through 
the  gardens  of  fruit  and  olive-trees  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
G-OBA,  where  Elisha  crowned  King  Hazael  of  Syria,  and 
where  Elijah  was  fed  by  a  ravenin  a  chamber  of  the  rod:. 

On  our  departure  from  Damascus  we  also  visited  SiCSHtis; 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  of  tlfi» 
Arabian  mysticists,  the  celebrated  Sheikh  MonixnniK'Xn 
AjtABi,  and  were  here  also  reminded  of  his  teaoluN*,  Botumsi^si 
who  invented  the  beverage  of  cofibe,  and  who  was  in-  tiie.  hai^it 
of  keeping  his  disciples  awake  with  it. 

In  Palestine  We  had  wandered  among  the  tombs  of  AhoN 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  Bebeeea,  I«afa,  and  B^hel^  ef 
Joseph,  David,  Solomon,  and  Utte  prophets,  of  Ghriat, -Ui^ 
parents  and  disciples.  Here  we  came  to  the  tombaflf  :KDalF 
and  Abel,  and  soon  after  to  Seth  also,  and  8et;fi>ot  on^ittB^^ 
fields  of  Paradise,  which  belonged  to  the  &st  pair. '.  WhalTtW 
•strange  sensation  to  travel  in  these  r^ons,  whtifee.  tndifcSMi^ 
deals  with  sudi  materialst  .  .        .  -  /.  : ,  i  V/1 

We  halted  the  first  night  after,  our  dq^artur^  in  Bvi^  u 
'BabjU)a,  at  the  foot  of  Nebbi  Habtl.     JStom  tbia  ^ynilika 
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ife  4gnitt  etoOBsed  over  the  old  pbmted  arch  1m(i|;ey  whickj 
liker  Hipflt*  eftdy  sbmcimres  in  this  country,  ia  said*  to^hare 
lyean /built  bj  the  BtDprem  Helena^  and  tiiis  time  we  ex- 
amiiied  tiie  aneieiit  rock-tombs  somewhat  more  aocurately* 
We  xeaehed  them  by  a  difficult  path,  partly  by  an  ancient 
afuedoet  hefwn  in  the  rock.  Some  of  these  tombs  were 
{danned  in  a  singular  manner,  and  appeal^  to  be  very  old ; 
farther  on  followed  seTeral  fix>m  the  Greek  period,  with  has* 
xeli^  and  gable-ends,  and  some  steles  upon  the  rock,  on 
which  we  were  still  able  to  decipher  some  Qreek  wotds. 
JSatikr  fixxm  this,  up  the  riyer,  we  found  a  mighty  Boman 
work,  the  great,  ancient,  now  deserted  high-road  hewn  for  a 
ii(amienhle  distance  through  the  living  rock,  and  two  Boman 
inscf^tioits,  each  in  two  copies,  on  the  flat  lofty  wall  behind. 
The  longer; one  ran  as  fottows: — ^iicFerator  OAXsar  Harcus 

▲TBBXiUS  AHTOiriSnrS  |  AVeUstuS  ABMSHIA.CYS  ST  iHferatoT 
CAEMr  Lucius  ATRBliuS  TBBTS  AY€hUStuS  AB  |  MX5IA0TS 
TUHu'LYMIHIS  I  YI   ABBYFCAH    IHIBBOISO    |    HOKTB    BE8- 

TXTiniBTifi  isB  I  mium  tbbtic  Xisoatum  pbo  PBaetore 
FBOToroi®  I  STBia  IT  Aiacnc  byyic  |  ncnnmns  abili- 
jfOjLjH*  The  other:  —  pbo  salttb  iHPeratoris  AYousti 
.AxrrOHi  I  in  BT  ybbi  Marcus  yd  |  lysiys  maximys 
.l.(centii]iio).LBaionisxYi  Fhmae  Eirmae  |  qyi  opbbi  ik 
QTrriT  Yota  suscepto.* 

Since  that  time  the  rock  has  no  doubt  been  twice  hollowed 
jout  and  broken  away  by  the  torrent,  which  has  certainly 
great  fovee  every  spring ;  for,  in  the  immediate  neigl^bour- 
•Modd  the  second  copy  of  the  two  inscriptionB,  the  rock- 
j9iMd  hki  terminated  by  a  sudden  precipice.  By  four  o'clodk 
wd  hiid  aaiailnted  Anti-Iabanon,  and  at  Nbbbi  Sohct,  that  is 
8B9!Hi  we  agSin  entered  the  great  plain  of  the  Leontes. 
UTeimotiediiiely  went  in  search  of  the  tomb  of  Nebbi  Sohit, 
aadwtrar  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  here  also,  as  at  Nebbi 
Noeh,  a  sdid  ancient  Arabian  building,  with  a  small  cupola 

"*  CbttijMi^  tMttf  Topographie  J«rasalemi.    B<»ib,  184<.  F.SSS, 
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rftmfl%*y  beriile  ity  mi  wifiiin,  a  tomb  foHf^iBb  long:  B 
wtm&mni iHioflderlliBii tiittfc of  Korir, beawMalhreo Blepiy M 
upr  to  tfaiO  Keigbiof  tiiQ  MUBiiiuank  on  oitheip  siifey  ttie-'vAob 
wqp  ikioKig,  idiicb  ui  tii0  fonnor  om9  utob'  wiaiMfig;  iW 
bottcnviiif  on  ;13wbi  sodi  on  unusnal  «iiQ9  of  bodj*,  tbe  legtaA 
mdemif  wiflboi  to  tetmgairii  tbMO  tiro  psMore^  ail 
btmog  liy«d  belbw  tke  Blood,  taad  l&d  nnmbeir  40^  iflMr^ 
HBod  la  fie^aentJf  both  m  the  Old  and  NeirTiestBraettt  aa 
mti  iindotOFini]ied.8aered  Bianber,  hm  dot^  w  wheie  ezen^K^ 
teif  lost  its  sppliaKtioci  asBong  tlie  Anlxk 

Tlie  Mine  etesiag'  im  nidd  (m  l^iro  limiift'  ftrtiber,  to 
BlXTjUf;  and  tiie  fblkmni^  memiiDgwe  atoted  bdraro-soB- 
xteftr  Basbbck,  tkd  ancient  HdM^lis,  iviUi  ita  odebfaMl 
nina  of  the  ten^e  of  the  Sim»  I  ImgBved  first  ait  the 
mcierit  atone-^vannlea)  jsx  fipo&t  of  iriikA  Utat  rosd  paaaed, 
and  ftffle  measuMd  a  bio  A  of  buildmg^'atoiie,  ndnoh  wm 
not  qttSe  iepankted  &om  iihe  lock;  it  wae 67  feet long^,  14 
feet  bvoad,  and  19  feet  5  in^ea  tlioh.  Manj  of  the  waSla  in 
the  teBq>le  rnina  in  Bailbeek  are  compoaed  of  aimSar,  er  not 
nnoh  ataafler  Uechs.  One  which  I  meaaored  on  ihe  apel, 
and  in  ita  original  posilion^  without  makmg  any  partiocMr 
selection,  was  65  feet  4  inches  1^  12  feet  3- indies  and  9  feet 
9  i^healorge.  They  are,  indeed,  grand  x«i8)  bnt  the  onar 
mental  part  of  the  architecture  is  heavy,  otBrloaded,  and  aeaoe 
in  a  wBPjr  barbuxiHis'  taate. 

Bfldlbeck  is  amooiated  with  a  sad  rcwoHectaon.  Ab  I  api> 
preached  the  aesttered  hooses  of  the  Tillage,  hDaMdnteijr 
ac^ointi^  ihe  aniAsnt  temple  ruins,  jsry  faiihM  serraat  Jbub- 
him,  who  had  arrived  here  before  ua,  met  me  with  tibe  JG/f- 
fill  inteffigence  tiiat  Abehen,  feom  whom  we  had  a^avati^ 
ixE  Jerasalem,  had  just  amyed.  I  feaend  him^  in  faei^  & 
the  home  oi  Ihe  yenenible  Blshi^  Athanasine  aitoated  oloee 
at  hand  f  hurt  we  had  soarcely  greeted  eaeh  other,  wheli 
I  -waa  mf(»Daed  that  Ibrahim  waa  lying  in  the  read  ^yii^. 
I.hMtt^aBed  out,  apd  fauu^  hka  almeat.  in.HiA.  my  sfot 
where  he  had  shortly  before  saluted  me*  in  so  bkmiSlym 


maxm^  tfmg  «xk«ted  wifk  tfe  tftlfld  In  ih  tlcra«i;  Idi 
•jres'iwe  flirawly  dim.  It  ww  im  wb  1l»t  *  pnest;  of  ttift 
tHttgUiiiiiviijig  ficmtviit  ^odiBtfffootet  to  gif^  HMuttaM';  in  H 
fcr  la&iJilNi  b&  £01!  beftm  my  &O0.  HiA  dentil  seemi 
to  bav^  bcteol  ooeariobed  by  s  di3I.  A9  wasa  ilMmiviflily 
WEOdlwitiiwp,wraigiiBtyraI  noUonoss  ox  dunmstaf  notoAeil 
ionmd  atAoBg  ^^  AtabBi  I  hod  taken  Idtt  wttb  me  eD' wf 
jbomepftoNitbiftrjBromitetwn;  hewisliedafliiBoimMecnifll 
4Knd  firam  b»  alteefanMmt  to  me^  to  a^Mmpady  me  to^IuQN^, 
and  by  Uff  knowledge  df  theKnlnan  diideet,  TTould  tatebmi 
<9«fy  nseAil  to  liie  in  my  sindieB  of  the  langdages  of  tho 
fitadaoL  I  was  anxieiia  to  plaee  a  tombetone  to  hiei.meuiwy 
«t  Ito  foot  of  Anti-LibaDoxi,  vhem  be  was  fraried  on  ^ 
^edhity  of  liie  ftdll,  beside  a  laree,  but  we  found  no  stonei* 
jmaacm-wlioeooldexeeatelL  ItberefozesentoDetoBlilbeak 
Aom  Benity  with  an  inBcription  as  ftUows: — iBBASUf^ 
SjuMyur  SNnms  Gjltwbo  ss&y&  xBins  ifBxnrTi  P.  Ik 
IxjfBW^.    D.  xa.  J^Kiewfi^.  ^cDoociOiT. 

Tkis  news  made  a  gireat  impresflion  on  Crabfo  Mariam  wben 
I  eommtmieated  it  to  boa  in  Serat;  be  wept  bitteifyi  tot 
^b&y  hd  been  excdient  £nendfl. 

Brfoie  we  Ictffc  Bflbeck,  tbe  l^bop  advised  ns  to  take  t 
difbreiit  loiad  ftbm  wbat  we  intendisd,  aa  intdligenoe  bad 
l«en  reeeired  Uiat  there  was  much  diatmrbance  on  the  elft# 
aide  of  Idbanon,  and  that  the  population  had  revotted.  Bof, 
TSa  facty  as  the  whole  country  waa  in.  a  state  of  grea^  eaxa^ 
ttent,  and  we  bad  notwithstanding  found  no  difficulty,  ith 
^pM,  littte  regard  to  his  recetomendatien,  and  told  him  w^ 
tSioidId  only  pasa  throagh  Ghriatian  diatriata,  whose  ins 
liabituitJiB  -vmM  look  upon  us  as  Meiids.  If e  qpixtted  Btf- 
tredt  fAiertly  before  sunset,  and  traversed  tiie  naraow  fkiS^ 
in  oiier  to  s^d  Mio  night  in  Bint'Sii  ATiitfiiB,  the  ^B^d 
'Oonvenft,**  aiid  the  following  day,  with  xenerwed  BtmxfltV, 
Meend  Iiibanen  almost  to  its  highest  pohil^  se  tiiat  wd 
inight'again  descend  by  the  fiimaas  cedar  forest;  Bil^rfto 
*w»  hia*been'  ftvoured,  Amng  our  whole  jeumey  m  Faletotine 
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and  Syria,  with  the  most  beantifiil  weather.    IVcom  dtf'  to 
day  we  had  been  expecting  increa8mg.rain^  aecor^ting  to  the 
ealendar  of  the  weather  on  otiier  jears,  imd  up  to  the  pcefwnt 
time  had  onlj  once  been  drenched — on  our  xet^s^m  .fix>m;  ^ 
Pead  Sea  to  Jerusalem.  The  wide  phun  of  Bs<^'a,  which  we 
now  .traversed  for  the  second  time,  is  quite  impaasaUe  after 
fain  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  numeious  m^untaift 
streams  of  Libanon,  so  abounding  in  springs,  generally  swell 
these  to  such  a  degree  that,  with  the  fiequent  absence  of 
bridges,  they  can  only  be  crossed  with  extreme  danger.   The 
sky  clouded  oyer  in  a  threatening  manner  this  eYeoing,  tibe 
obscurity  of  the  night  was  impenetrable,  and  at  length,  after 
we  had  already  seen  some  of  the  lights  of  Dra  sl  Ahmab  in 
the  distance,  we  lost  our  way  on  a  barren  piece  of  grc^md 
rent  by  rugged  clefts.    At  length,  we  had  hardly  arriyed, 
when  the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents.    Here  again  we 
9hared  a  large  room  with  the  whole  of  a  Christian  peasant 
family,  but  we  spent  a  most  restless  night.     There  were 
constant  groans  and  lamentations  among  the  women  and 
ehildren,  who  appeared  to  be  sick.     In  a  short  time  the 
incessant  rain  had  soaked  through  the  flat  roof  of  the  house, 
«nd  trickled  upon  the  beds;  people  were  now-sent  up  to 
throw  fresh  sand  upon  the  roo(  and  to  ram  it  firm  with 
pieces  of  stone  pilliirs,  which  are  ready  for  this  purpose  om 
the  top  of  all  the  houses;  but  this  operation  sent  down^ao 
much  lime  and  dirt  upon  us,  that  we  were  at  length  com* 
polled  to  request  they  would  discontinue  this  weQ-intentioapd 
repair.    In  a  small  shed  near  the  door  by  a  dog. [with  • 
numerouis  progeny,  whose  bed  seemed  also  to  hare  .been  in* 
yaded  by  the  rain,  for  they  began  to  whine  and  yelp  in  tiie 
most  wretched  manner.   At  length  our  hosts  were  roused  by 
repeated  loud  knocks,  to  furnish  a  ho^  for  *  soldier,  who 
was  carrying  letters  ftrther  on  at  the  utmost  speed  for  the 
Pascha.  Thus  we  got  no  rest  the  whole  night  through ;  «ad 
if  an  Arabian  proyerb  says,  that  the  king  of  the  SiMb  keeps 
his  eoort  in  Tiberias,  the  hdy  city  of  the  Jews,  I  hsve  now 
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every  reason  to  suppose  tbat  he  has  since  then  transfenect 
his  residence  hither  from  that  spot,  where  we  had  found  good 
and  nhdistoAdd  lodging. 

The  rain  subsided  towards  morning,  and  gave  phce  to  8 
tiiick  mist  whieh,  continuing  still  in  single  large  doudsi 
seemed  sometimes  wholly  to  cut  off  the  ascent  to  the  mountain 
fronting  t&e  lofly  ridge  of  libanon,  hut  also  offcen  charmed 
us  by  its  magic  play  with  the  penetrating  light  of  the  cool 
morning  sun  round  the  nearer  and  the  more  distant  wooded 
Inlls  and  points  of  rock.  When  we  reached  the  first  eleya* 
tions,  which  are  separated  from  the  principal  chain  by  a  level 
valley,  we  suddenly  burst  upon  an  indescribably  beautiful  and 
astounding  prospect.  The  sight  of  the  chaibi  of  Idbanon, 
ebveredin  its  whole  extent  and  &r  down  with  fresh  dazzling 
snow,  was  a  real  Alpine  landscape  on  the  grandest  scale,  rising 
mqes^cally  abore  the  eternal  spring  of  this  blessed  land, 
though  How  indeed  so  miserably  trodden  down  by  the  here- 
ditaiy  enemy  the  Turk.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  unusual 
spectocle,  which  roused  a  true  home-like  joy  in  my  heart,  and 
I  endeavoured  to  imbibe  ail  that  I  could  of  the  dear,  white, 
qtdet  light.  I  drove  my  little  !Bgyptian  horse  in  front  of 
me,  which  had  lost  its  rider  in  B&lbeck,  and  now  bore  on 
its  back  the  small  possessions  he  had  left  behind  him.  I 
thought  how,  a  few  days  previously,  I  had  been  enjoying  the 
^ou^ts  of  seeing  my  good  Ibrahim's  surprise  wh^  he 
should  pass  through  the  snowy  region  of  Libanon  along  with 
tis.  The  deep  parts  of  the  snow  which  soon  after  we  were 
obfiged  to  ride  through,  did  not  seem  to  annoy  the  ass ;  it 
frequentty  stood  still  astonished  in  the  midst  of  the  snow, 
and  no  doiibt  viewed  it  all  as  salt,  soft  white  fields  of  which 
it^had  known  near  the  Bed  Sea  and  elsewhere.  We  rode 
zig-zag  up  the  extremely  steep  mountain  precipice  between 
lie^n  and  efgh^  thousand  feet  high.  It  is  not  rocky  at  this 
|romt,  biit  covered  with  earth,  and  terminates  in  a  sharp 
indge*  f'Mhamdu  I'illah,"  exclaimed  the  old  guide  when 
het  had' attained  the  summit,  and  ^'  SaMm,  salftm,*'  resounded 
iiriSt^  i^xus  of  voices.  We  had  almost  ascended  the  highest 
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poSmk  of  LttHvum,  hiA  th»  pioipoefe.  owr  Imd  wdaai  wat  «»i 
fitttowMiely  liiidflii  fifpm  us  l^j  4o^  4iod  ligr^ni  «if  kui^ 
although  we  had  blue  sky  above  w.  After  4  «b«Ki  isdoi 
jowtiiraidfi  from  Hbe  mSmmt^  &xt  guide  pointed  ^tdi  the 
l^idfliit  TiOMiaUe  foreeif  of  oodais  a4  owr  feiei^  iah  gamii  lemk 
Iriqr  of  the  ifionntaiii  nmge^  from  ^iribieh  King  JBmm  Mi 
twt  the  huge  «teix»  to  Soloaion  for  ttie  biifliiqg  of  tka 
Sewplo;  ifc  looked  at  flBudl  M  a  gKidm  from  tlu  lo^^^oiirtu 
IfSac  a  loBg  while  it  was  comdeied  the  only  semaiiMi  of  tiiofl» 
vaeat  iavestik  ^  ^  xeemA  tunes,  w»fix$L  xaooe  Ixacti  of 
f^etter  foieai  hare  hew  dUeoremi  in  feme  <tf  the  northeni 
iMtedflibfliioiL  WeooDBagiHaloito^g^oftb^eodanao 
pe^doocendod  deeper  amoiDg  tiie  layers  of  dond,  wUoh  oia 
^uded  afl  proipoct.  Saddeoly  i^  dark  diode  of  theaa 
gigai^  toaee  foao  liko  moiiafaiin  i|wtfl^  dofie  beaido  «s,  oak 
fif  the  gray  maas  of  mirt.  Wo  code  to  tbo  ^ihafal  of  Oe 
hepmity  who  iwully  preoaBLtB  tfao  atwiger  hflre^  intii agood 
l^aas  «{  wiiMD  <^  Idba&on,  but  we  found  it  dosed;  joat  tbm 
t^.  dottda  dioBolyed  into  a  most  peosaie  iain»&emwhidiLWO 
.ipeiEe  floaredy  able  to  shelter  oursdyea  bezieath  the  wide  loof 
ff  noedlea  of  the  noUe  cedan.  Ifouad  a  beaxrtifQl  oadaa 
fnone  haiigiiig  dawn  anffioently  low  for  me  to  break  it  off 
ind  take  it  away  with  me  as  a  keepoake.  Singlo  stems  of 
those  oedara  are  40  feet  in  oircun&renoe,  and  90&et  hi^; 
Oftd  aa  one  oedar,  whidi  they  pr^nd  they  know  to  bo  IM 
joars  old,  is  <Mily  half  a  loot  in  diameter,  the  lai^geat  eodan 
^pre  stated  tfk  be  9000  yoacs  old,  whioh  would  go  baekas  &r 
IP  the  time  of  Solomon.  She  rain  inereaeed,  and  we  had 
still  fiev€ral  thonaaBd  foot  to  deaoend  bafaae  readoi^  Urn 
nearest  village^  Bso^imsiiH.  The  lower  we  oame,  so  moeh 
^ho  more  slippery  and  dangerous  grew  th^  narrow,  aomo* 
timea  noeky,  aometimes  aoaked  fool^mtiliy  whioh  led  aloDg 
the  precipifeoas  side  of  the  yalley  with  an  abrupt  preoquea 
to  our  right.  Turning  an  angle  of  rodt,  we  at  length 
gained  sight  of  the  night  quarters  we  ao  longed  to  roaeh. 
The  wealthy,  inviting,  and  important  village  of  Bacherrai^ 
whioh  gives  a  name  to  tho  whole  district,  ia.well  known  ftom 
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cruel  inhabitaEts.  ^ 

i/^i%0  vaim  iMui  abatod,. the  lAiito  ItbuMs^ ivftK  ihnir  tamice 
toftb,  befhroon  vUck  &  xnumfav  of  mker  popfany  phns-tMoi^ 
and  'CypMaBM,  isbe  ap  jdnglf  ,  or  ia  ibn,  'wob  piaeed  aai 
above  Ao  othior  in  a  aemicmneley  fi&.abittprofoctang  &Bna  tfas 
zighfc  «Ab  of  i^  "^^>^7»  9Dd  sUsdng  ofler  tiio  sno^  ihiBf 
lookod  as  if  th^^  had  just  -eamtged  -from  a  liatib.  .  ]ffotlimg 
vap  «t]JTi]i«  w  the  iillage ;  ft  afioottd  as  if  it  irois  p«^^ 
ikeid.  I  i»d6  ia  adiaooe  ^  tiM  xest  of  oar  p«r<7v  w^in^ 
aid  guide,  up  a  narraw  path  bende  vuQOfunl  ^nnQlSyfdiBa  sapU 
lb|]%;  at  a  beaidin  flthe  road,  a  atrodg  Toioe  cdlei  aatto  vu^ 
and  when  I  looked  up,  over  the  terrace  of  the-finqraxd; 
"Wbiltk  woe  about  amaa^a  hoight,  to  aty  no  imall  aaaprifie  I 
U9m  aboisfc  tmsnty  muakeiB  pdnted  at  ma  and  tiie  ;guida 
^e  Jot  go  the  fandle  of  hia  boKBe,  stretched  out  his  haadi 
toNioaidis  heavoif  and  ahoated  out  to  ^iie  people*  I  isaatilj 
t)u»w  badK  tiio  «ape  -of  my  doak,  ia  aider  to  Aem  Hit 
people  my  Jluiopeaa  hidb,  aaod  l&t  them  lee  mrho  wt  waee. 
]Wliea  they  poroeiyed  that  we  ?vese  but  a  vnaU  party,  and 
that  we  dad  not  put  ounlelyeB  in  any  attitude  of  dafieooe^ 
tjbeycaflfteaftttinhuodredsfifim  behind  the  trees,  sorroundei 
12B  witii  loud  yelk,  and  for  a  long  time  ironM  not  bdiOTe  but 
^itffc  we  were  ooldierB  in  diBgdae.  Some  even  siamek  at  43ior 
horses  with  ataaves,  downwanis  &iodi  liie  teixace,  whila  I  vim 
eadeairouring  to  explain  to  iliose  nearest  to  la  who  wo  weoe* 
^thecs  had  more  quiekiy  pereeiTed  their  error;  i^y  icaoBio 
dkiim  to  the  atroet,  and  took  my  horse  by  the  bridle.  One 
Oi^iedially,  an  anisiated  boy  of  about  fourteen,  with  a  dear 
^ye,  beautifial  &rehead,  and  ruddy,  .fisesh  cheeks,  pressed 
forwards  towards  me,  calling  out  in  Italian,  ^iut  we  shooid 
iesx  nothing,  it  was  all  a  mintakft,  we  were  their  friendb^ 
that  I  had  only  to  lide  on  and  dismount  at  the  house  of  hilt 
famther.  Some  Tohemont  people  oontinued  to  accompany 
uSy  and  called  out  to  us  from  the  wall,  with  ihe  most  angry 
gesticulations,  while  the  great  mass  were  already  satisfied^ 
and  uttered  a  deafening  cry  of  jby ;  they  &ed  off  -muaketfl 
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in  tbe  aar,  and  now  ooiidacted.iiB  in  triJamphto  tbe  fil* 
lage. 

AUwere  on  foot  in  Bsclierreh,  which  contains  betweep 
1200  and  1500  inhabitants,  and  tliere  was  pressing  ami 
pushing  to  kiss  our  hands  and  clothes ;  tlie  women  b^gni 
their  piercing  shrieks,  chipped  their  hands,  and  danced;  my 
honest  youth  remained  constantly  by  my  side,  and  thus  step 
by  step  we  made  our  way  through  the  dense  crowd,  whom 
we  now  also  greeted  as  friends,  till  we  arrived  in  front  of  tiie 
Sheikh's  house,  whose  youngest  brother  was  my  companion 
and  guide.  We  were  led  up  the  stone  staircase,  and  the 
open  hall  in  fiN>nt,  to  the  spacious  saloon  which  was  to 
shelter  us. 

I  conversed  almost  the  whole  evening  with  the  Shdkh  of 
the  village,  Jusbi*  Hakka  Dahib,  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  with  a  serious,  gentle  countenance,  inspiring  confidence. 
His  &ther  had  fallen  in  the  war,  under  Ibrahim  Pascha,  who 
wiU  soon  be  invested  here  with  an  odour  ol  sanctity,  should 
the  present  abominations  of  the  Turks  last  much  longer. 
Sheikh  Jusef  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  numerous  and 
ancient  family,  in  which  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  is  hereditary. 
He  rekted  to  me  with  perfect  frankness,  composure,  and 
intelligence,  what  was  now  going  on  among  them,  how  they 
had  resolved  to  supply  the  weapons  which  were  required^but 
had  retracted  this  determination  when  they  heard  of  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  the  Turkish  military  had  be- 
haved in  the  southern  districts ;  thirty-four  villages  had  now 
combined,  and  sworn  in  their  churches  not  to  furnish  the 
weapons,  but  to  use  them  against  the  Turkish  dogs.  When 
I  asked  him  if  they  had  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  defend 
themselves  successfully  against  a  disciplined  army,  especially 
since  the  death  of  their  common  leader.  Emir  Beschir,  he 
told  me  that  in  Bscherreh  alone  there  were  8000,  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  district  which  had  formed  a  combination  13,000 
armed  men — as  large  a  number  as  the  Turkish  military  in  the 
country.  Besides  this,  they  had  their  mountains,  their  snow 
and  rain,  their  passes  and  lurking  holes,  which  would  render 
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|A  t&e  Tnikisli  cavalry  and  artillery  useless.  I  nevertl^eless 
advised  them  to  apply  to  a  consul  at  Berut,  who  was  Meudly 
ib  their  cau^e,  to  solicit  some  mediation,  and  to  avoid  the 
-last  extremity.  As  I  afterwards  heard,  this  has  taken  place. 
53ie  French  consul-general,  Bourr6,  has  treated  with  the 
'Pascha  on  their  behalf. 

.  But  all  may  have  been  too  late,  and  I  fear  that  the  storm 
of  war  has  long  since  broken  over  my  excellent  hosts  in 
Bscherreh,  and  that  their  wives  and  children  have  been  even 
less  fi^ared  than  those  of  their  weaker  neighbours. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  be  of  some  service  that  evening  to  the 
joimg  Sheikh,  whose  pleasing  and  composed  deportment  pre- 
possessed me  much  in  his  favour.  I  bound  up  a  wound  for 
him  better  than  was  possible  with  the  means  he  had  at  hand, 
snd  provided  him  with  linen  and  lint.  He  told  me  that  we 
could  not  set  out  next  day,  for  he  must  prepare  a  feast  for 
^  us,  roast  a  she^,  and  show  us  that  he  was  our  friend ;  but  I 
declined  the  invitation,  which  was  made  with  all  sincerity. 

The  following  morning  We  took  a  servant  of  the  Sheikh 
with  us  as  far  as  the  next  village,  Ehdek,  which  we  also 
found  in  great  excitement,  but  not  inimical  to  us.  Outposts 
had  been  stationed,  and  the  variegated  costume  of  the  popu*" 
lation,  their  bright  red  and  yellow  dresses,  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  spring  flower-garden  among  the  green  trees ; 
they  surrounded  and  questioned  us,  and  even  here  there 
seemed  to  be  divided  opinions  as  to  what  we  were.  One 
young  Amazon  iran  for  a  considerable  distance  beside  us, 
raised  her  finger  in  a  menacing  manner,  and  upbraided  us 
^  that  we  Franks  did  not  openly  and  vigorously  side  with 
them. 

\  We  here  dismissed  our  companion  from  Bscherreh ;  in  his 
place,  a  rider,  on  a  magnificent  fiery  horse,  unasked,  attached 
lumself  to  our  party ;  he  politely  saluted  us,  and  keepiog  at  a 
certain  distance  never  lost  sight  of  us.  In  about  a  couple  of 
bours  afterwards,  at  a  more  gentle  inclination  of  the  mountain, 
we  perceived  a  Iroop  of  armed  people  in  the  field,  who  had 
-planted  the  red  banner  of  blood  to  preach  war  and  revolt  far 
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vmdsf  cf^er  the  plaiiu  The  patrol  adnmeed  to  meet  11% 
and  absolatelj  lefosed  our  proceeding  aiDj  farther.  It  was 
onlj  after  long  negotiations  that,  by  meane  of  a  gold  piece 
and  the  intercession  d  our  companion,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  Sheikh  of  a  n^ghbonring  village,  we  were  granted  firee 
passage,  but  the  whole  troop  accompanied  us  down  the  hilL 
Wh<Hi  we  had  passed  the  next  and  last  yillage,  Zajovba,  our 
attendant  Sheikh  was  obliged  to  employ  serious  threats  to 
get  us  safe  across  the  firontiers  of  the  revolted  district;  he 
then  accompanied  us  still  £irther  down  a  vaUey,  as  far  as  a 
tiQ*n  of  the  rock,  and  then  saluting  us  shortly,  rode  merrilj 
back  among  his  mountainB,  We  were  but  a  few  houza  dis* 
tant  from  Tbitosis,  which  we  reached  Bltfxrtfy  after  sunset; 
passing  the  grai^e  Turkish  guards,  who  may  have  possibly  lost 
some  of  their  stupid  indolence,  with  ike  prospect  of  a  near 
and  deq>eiate  contest  with  the  courageous  inhabitants  of  t^ 
mountaitts. 

In  TBXPOiiiB)  now  called  TAVABLtrs,  we  slayed  in  the  Lstni 
convent,  which  is  inhabited  and  taken  care  of  by  anfy  two 
monks.  They  related  to  us  that  ike  Chnstians  of  Libanon 
had  eome  to  them  a  short  time  ago,  and  ari^ed  for  their 
spiritual  intereessions,  wherenpen  they  had  not  scrupled  to 
dispense  the  holy  sacrament  for  the  space  of  three  days. 
Ui^ortunately,  the  Maronites  fail  much  lesa  in  such  spiritual 
intercessions  and  good  wishes  than  in  i^e  corporal  provi- 
edons  of  bread  and  powder,  for  the  Turks  cut  off  their 
supply. 

The  following  m.omxng  we  visited  the  Prussian  American 
consul,  who  inhabits  a  handsome  house,  fitted  up  in  the 
Oriental  style,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  Bazar.  Just  then  a 
large  division  of  Tmrkish  horsemen,  on  their  road  to  Libanon, 
passed  over  a  beautiful  old  bridge  in  the  centoce  of  the  town, 
dressed  in  their  party-coloured,  streaked,  dirty  tnxiforms,  with 
their  lances  ten  feet  long  adorned  with  black  bunches  of 
ostrich  feathers,  their  small  war  kettle*drumB  in  full  beat. 
Towards  noon  we  again  departed,  just  aa  the  new  Turkiab 
general  entered  by  the  same  gate  £r^  Berat,  through  whiek 
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yre  had  ridden  out.  On  tte  TcmA  we  met  the  dmsdonB  of  the 
troops  whidb-  had  been  ordered  hither  from  Zaehleh.  Erom 
this  point  out  road  hj  along  the  sea^ooaat:,  and  ahnost  the 
whole*  day  we  heard  l^e  tiitmder  of  the  ortillerj  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountains  .     , 

'We  spent  t^e  night  in  a  Khasi  on  tiuis  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Bab  #  ScHSKAB,  named  afber  the  ancient  itov^ 
irp6freimoyi  HO  doubt  because  the  black  momitainy  which 
here  ptofoets  into  the  sea,  assomes  the  exact  form  of  a  bast 
to  those  coming  from  the  north.  The  foUofwing-  day  we 
came  to  aoicient  Syblttb  (G«bel),  and  thea  crossed  over 
the  Adonis  river,  which  still,  after  violent  rain^  is  oeca^ 
sionally  the  colour  of  blood,  mourning  0¥er  the  wounded 
fJATOurite  of  Aphrodite.  Passing  G-uir&H,  geaoerallj  proceed- 
ing along  the  sea,  sometimes  even  in  it,  we  arrived  at  1Sj^% 
BL  Kblb,  the  ancient  Ltcus,*  to  the  south  of  which  tiie  cele- 
brated bas-reHefsof  Bamses-Sesostxis,  and  of  &  later  AseyrimL 
hing^,  are  engraved  upon  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea. 
Itn  spite  of  our  rapid  ride  we  did  not  reach  the  rockrtableta 
lill  shorfclj  after  sunset,  and  we  spent  the  night  in.  th[»  Khan 
bejond. 

The  foQowiag  morning  I  investigated-  the  scu^ttire  more 
accurately,  close  to  which  passed  the  very  aneifint,  artificial 
road,  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  make  an 
important  acquisition,  for  I  was  enabled  to  decipher  a  date 
in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Among  the  three  Egyptian 
representations,  which  all  bear  the  Shields  of  Ramses  II.,  the 
central  one  is  dedicated  to  the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
Ha  (Helios),  the  southern  one  to  the  Theban  or  Upper  Egyp- 
tian Ammon,  and  the  northern  to  the  Memphitic  or  Lower 

'  The  king  here  represented  is  explained  by  Eawlinson  to  be  the 
son  of  the  builder  of  Khorsabad,  Bel-Adonimscha.  (A  Commentary 
on  the  Cuneiform  Inser.  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  London,  1850, 
p.  70.)  According  to  Layard,  the  same  king  is  found  on  the  buildings 
of  Kuyung'ik,  Nebbi  Tunas,  and  Mossul  (Nineveh,  Lond.,  1849,  p.  142 — 
144);  who  (p.  400)  supposes  that  the  cypress  monument  now  to  be 
seen  in  Berlin  belongs  to  him.  (Compare  Bonomi,  Nineyeh  and  its 
Palaces.    London,  1852,  p.  127.) 
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Egjrptiiui  Fhtha  ;  this  Bamses  had  also  dedicated  to  these 
same  gods  the  tlu-ee  remarkable  rock-temples  in  Nubia,  at 
Gebe  HvssEur,  Sbbua,  and  Dbbb,  no  doubt  because  thej 
were  viewed  by  him  as  the  three  chief  representatives  of 
Egypt.  On  the  central  stele,  the  inscription  begins  below 
the  representation,  with  the  date  of  the  2sd  Choiak  ov  the 
4th  tbab  01*  THE  BBiGN  OF  KisGt  Bamses  ;  the  Ammou 
stele,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dated  from  the  second,  or  (if  the 
two  strokes  above  were  connected)  from  the  tenth  year ;  at  all 
events,  not  the  same  year  as  the  central  stele,  from  which  we 
might  conclude  that  all  three  representations  referred  to 
differemt  campaigns. 

We  did  not  leave  the  tomb  of  St.  G^rge  unvisited,  and 
the  church  dedicated  to  him  near  Nahr  el  Kelb ;  and  as  we 
entered  Bebvt  towards  evening,  we  deviated  from  our  path 
to  visit  the  well  where  the  dragon  which  he  slew  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking.  Thus,  on  the  26th  of  November,  we 
ended  our  excursion  to,  and  over  the  mountain  range  of, 
Libanon ;  justly  lauded  from  its  numerous  historical  recoU 
lections,  and  its  rare  natural  beauties,  of  which  the  poet  says,' 
''that  it  bears  winter  on  its  head,  spring  upon  its  shoulders, 
autumn  in  its  lap,  but  that  summer  slumbers  at  its  feet  on 
the  Mediterranean." 
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Mr  dxEonologpical  woi^  ,{the  fiiaat  Tolume  of  whidi  is  now 
be&xre  jou),  staarting  J&om  a  fan  more  limited  point  of  view, 
has  A  lefls  remote  aim  thaa  jour  hifltoiy^  and  will  be  st  most 
but  a  8upj»lemeiital  elab(»:ation  of  the  ideas  originaJlj  laid 
4owii  in  your  mcaee  comprehensive  plan.  It  is  not  mj  task 
,to  indicate  the  pomtion  Sgypt  occupies  in  die  HzfflPO&T  ow 
THE  WoBLD,  but  only  in  its  external  form  in  ike  Hisxosx  of 
XziCE ;  it  is  therefore  chronological,  not  JbastoricaL  But  to 
obtain  the  chnonolqgical  basis  was,  with,  reasoninyour  opinion 
.also;,  the  &rst  and  most  important  point  of  your  inquiry,  be- 
cause upon  this  jnuat  depend  eyeiy  extensive  development  of 
history.  Ton  derived  your  information  directly  j&om  those 
aiutbors  &om  whom  we  leaxm  the  connection  of  events,  as  a 
whole,  and  in  detail.  I  obtained  mine  &om  tibe  monuments, 
which  estahli^  the  authenticity  of  the  Greek  account^  fre- 
quently disclose  their  meaning,  and  neoessarily  correct,  ^com- 
^late,  and  confinn  their  separate  ststemeuta.  The  mutual 
interchange  was  intended  ^to  have  led  to  a  common  result.  If 
.formerly  this  was  not  always  the  case,  the  interruption  of  our 
intercourae  jcould  not  but  lead  us  in  many  points  still  farther 
i^art.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  express  myself  freely  when 
I  bave  differed  from  you,  because  I  well  know  that,  like  me, 
,jou  alone  regard  the.autgact  before  you,  and  are  convinced 
that  truth  is  finally  elicited  only  by  a  distinct  preaentation  of 
o^osing  possibilities.    In  the  present  investigatione^  also,  I 

'  ^gyptens  StelU  in  der  Weltgeschichie,   (^Egypfa  Pface  in  Unwersal 
iMatary.    Ttaii«.l)y€.H.ODttzdl.) 
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have  yielded  to  this  conyiction,  but  on  that  account  hxm  fdt 
it  BtiU  more  obligatory  to  lay  them  first  of  all  before  7011^  and 
fulfilling  an  agreeable  duty,  dedicate  them  to  yea  as  a  public 
testimony  of  my  gratitude. 

In  this  work  I  have  touched  upon  the  most  Tarions  pro- 
vinces of  archsBology,  and  have  frequently  been  obliged  to 
oppose,  in  essential  points,  the  views  of  men  whom  I  honour 
and  admire  as  the  heroes  of  science,  and  as  unsorpaased 
modeb  in  criticiem  and  tme  inquiry.  This  oppoaitioa  ymM 
be  presumptuous  were  it  not  that  these  contested  points  are 
mere  specialities  in  the  wide  domain  over  which  tiiose  mem 
rule,  to  refute  which,  even  successfully,  could  not  abate  from 
their  just  fame ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  them  are 
vital  questions  in  the  solution  of  the  pres^  undertaUng, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  very  substance  of  i^ose  in* 
vestigations,  with  which  I  have  especially  endeavoured  to 
render  myself  &miliar. 

Had  my  vocation  placed  me  in  a  political  position,  my 
motto  would  have  been  Esvebekob  and  Fbxbdom,  and  with 
BBYBBBKCB  and  FBBBDOM  (thoso  are  your  words)  science 
must  abo  be  pursued.  Beverence,  for  everything  that  ik 
venerable,  sacred,  noble,  great,  and  approved ;  freedom,  wher* 
ever  truth  and  a  conviction  of  it  are  to  be  obtained  and 
expressed.  Where  the  latter  is  wanting,  there  fear  and 
hypocrisy  will  exist;  where  the  former,  insolence  and  pre- 
sumption will  luxuriate  in  science  as  in  Hfe. 

The  investigation  of  Egyptian  history  will  gradually  ezeiv 
cise  an  extensive  influence  upon  all  branches  of  archsblogy-^ 
upon  our  whole  conception  of  the  past  history  of  man.  We 
must  therefore  expect  a  reaction  from  all  these  sides.  Some 
of  these  influential  points  have  been  already  vindicated,  parfly^ 
by  you  and  partly  in  the  investigations  now  bejfore  us.  Tbeg- 
will  not  fail  to  call  forth  an  animated  opposition,  and  at  be^ 
elicit  discussion,  going  to  the  root  of  the  question,  and 
emendation  on  the  part  of  the  learned,  to  whose  dpinidn  I 
attach  the  greatest  weight. 
That  section  of  my  volume  which  endeavours  to  estabiiah. 
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ttus  relftfcioii  of  the  iEkryptiaa  to  the  Old  Hebrew  Chronolosy, 
triU  meet  with  moToppoBition.  Comndermg  the  intim^ 
conaeotion  that  necessarily  subsists  between  the  philological 
and  dogmatical  method  of  examining  the  Biblical  Becords,  it 
is:  perfectly  natural,  that  whenever  a  step  in  advance,  or  an 
error,  strives  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  philological  side, 
theological  interest,  so  much  more  universally  distributed, 
takes  a  part  either  for,  or  against  it.  Whoever  would  dispute 
its  light  to  do  this,  must  deny  to  theology  in  general  its  cha* 
racter  as  a  science.  The  Christianity,  wMch  derives  its  origin 
ao&d  its  sustenance  ftom  the  Bible,  is  essentially  and  intrinsi* 
oaUy  wholly  independent  of  all  learned  confirmation.  But  it  is 
&e  duty  of  theology,  whose  task  it  is  to  fathom  Christianity  in 
a  rational  manner,  and  prove  its  results,  to  decide  scientifically 
what  are  the  essential  points  in  the  holy  Scriptures  on  which 
it  founds  its  system  of  Christian  belief.  Should  its  true  sup- 
ports  not  be  recognised,  but  imaginary  ones  placed  in  their 
stead,  it  will  not  injure  Christianity,  bat  the  theological  sys- 
tem.^ or  that  portion  of  it  which  was  built  on  unstable  ground. 
That  truth  which  is  discerned  by  the  sound  progress  of  any 
sdence  whatsoever,  cannot  be  hostile  to  Christian  truth,  but 
must  promote  it ;  for  all  truths,  from  the  very  beginning,  have 
formed  a  compact  league  against  everything  that  is  false  and 
erroneous.  Theology,  however,  possesses  no  other  means 
than  every  other  science  to  distinguish  scientifically,  in  any 
department,  between  truth  and  error,  namely,  only  a  reason- 
able and  circumspect  criticism.  Whatever  is  brought  forward 
aecording  to  this  method,  can  only  be  corrected,  or  entirely 
refiited^by  a  still  better  and  more  circumspect  criticism. 

I  believe  that  you,  my  honoured  friend,  and  myself,  have 
only  one  opinion  on  these  points,  I  have  therefore  ventured 
to  refer^  at  the  conclusion  of  this  section,  to  your  excellent 
words,  written  on  an  occasion  similar  to  the  present.  It 
deems  to  me,  also,  that  the  practical  religious  meaning,  which 
tfa0  Old  Testament  possesses  for  every  Christian  reader,  is 
very  independent  of  the  dates  of  periods,  the  exact  know- 
ledge of  which  could  only  have  been  known  by  means  of  a 
purposeless  inspiration  to  the  authors  and  elaborators  of  those 
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Trntings,  many  of  wiiom  Iwed  -seyend  ceaturiea  later.  Btcicfc 
science  has  ateo  Yerj  generallj  decifded  in  this  manner  for  a 
long  time  past:,  and  has  not  fiuled  to  ezaseiM  its  pnxifying 
reaction  upon  the  dogmatical  comprehenaian  of  the  mattec 
So  much  the  more  solicitous  am  I,  howev«i^  as  to  ivfaetiier 
my  YJemB  will  stand  jour  examination,  aaod.tiie  judgments  of 
ol^er  &r  mcne  competent  inveatigatarB  than  wjseit  in  tfais 
departmeaoit,  or  inll,  at  any  sate,  meet  joor 


The  two  nnmben,  namdy  the  480  years  of  the  sqjoam  df 
the  Israelites  in  l^pt,  and  the  4i80  years  from  the  Exodus  to 
.the  huil£ng  of  the  Temple,  hare  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
me,  but  ha^e  been  the  points  on  which  all  thd  moat  modem 
inTestigationB  haye  rested,  though  they  aj^tear  to  faaTefaeen 
^te  unknown,  at  least  not  brought  under  the  considflratian 
of  all  the  older  aoholars,  as  Joeephus,  Afiicaaus,  Soseliius, 
SynoelluB,  Ac.  On  the  other  hand,  I  h»fe  dungto the  Iie- 
Titical  legistors  of  OfiDcratiims  as  a  '&r  mexe  certain  guide ; 
«nd  thus,  in  place  of  a  chranological  fiibric,  which  had  been 
abeady  long  considered  untenable,  I  immediately  obtained  a 
true  histozieal  foundation,  and  a  chronology  hordacin^g,  at 
least,  on  a  pet&clly  reliable  one,  as  fur  back  as AbcahaBi,  and 
thia  not  only  most  satis&ctorily  coineided  with  all  the  ether 
faistanoal  relations  in  tiie  writings  of  the  Old  Teetameofc, 
.but  also  with  the  abaady  establiahed  Manethonio-jEigyptiaiL 
computation  of  time.  The  path  whidh  I  hsi»  here  taJosn  is 
by  no  mteans  new.  Des  Yignolles,  Boddi,  and  Bettheauhad 
alieady  abandoned  the  number  480  years ;  you  Touoaailf  de- 
cided against  the  480  years,  and  I  find  the  aame  patiipunnied 
by  Engelstoft  in  the  moat  decided  manner  in  Im  iottfireaiang^ 
work,  to  which,  howeyer,  too  lifede  attention  liaa  been  paid. 
Other  prepaatory  laboura  in  the  widely  ertended  department 
of  this  literature  may  haye.  escaped  my  notice,  but,  at  bH 
fifrenta,  tiieae  opinions  Ihad  hithesio  baen  unaiUe  to  nmbe 
themselves  propedy  appreciated,  as  is  evident  from  the  lateat 
works  of  the  moat  imporiantinquinKa;  and  £zst  among  th^n 
Ewald's  profound  and  acute  history.  Were  it  onfy  oocaaioned 
by  this  mode  of  af^prehenaiQai  being  hitherto  not  siifSicientily 
^sacried  ewt,  and  jeynring  taapectally  the  eaaential  coaxfinna- 
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Hon  of  Egyptian  chranology,  an^  should  the  new  course  which 
I  hare  adopted  on  that  aoeoimt  win  a  nunre  general  assent,  it 
WDiild  be  no  slight  satis&ctionto  me,  and  would  eBpeeiaUy 
afford  me  one  more  guarantee  of  the  genuineoieBB  of  the 
Egyptian  chronology. 

But  the  Teal  foundation  for  the  Egyptian  computation  of 
time,  accordiog  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  be  rei^red,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  last  section  of  this  volume  in  the  criticism 
upon  tilie  authorities  which  derive  their  information  £pom  Ma- 
netho.  This  is  a  detailed  and  complicated  investigation,  and 
the  superabundant  material  which  is  presented,  forms  a  knot 
which  the  labour  of  almost  a  thousand  years,  in  place  of  dis- 
entangling, has  only  drawn  still  tighter,  because  the  wrong 
ends  of  the  threads  were  always  pulled.  It  was  first  of  aU 
necessary  carefully  to  pursue  these  false  ends  through  all  their 
twistings — I  mean  especially  the  spurious  writings,  and  the 
influences  exercised  by  them,  and  separate  them  distinctly ; 
but  to  recognise  the  true  character  of  the  remaining  genuine 
portion,.and  to  fix  securely  the  few  principal  points.  Besides 
my  own  preparatory  labours,  I  possessed  two  admirable  re- 
jsearches,  upon  which  I  could  still  fiirther  build :  jour  own 
work,  and  the  one  by  Bockh  upon  the  Manethonic  Computa- 
tion of  Time.  The  result  of  the  two  investigatious,  which 
were  obtained  independently  of  each  otiier,  and  published 
almost  simultaneously,  deviate  very  much  from  one.  another, 
since  you  fix  Menes  more  than  2000  years  later  than  Bockh 
believes  he  is  placed  by  Manetho.  This  discrepancy  must 
be  the  immediate  result  of  the  difference  in  your  fundamental 
views^  which  caused  Bockh  to  regard  the  Manethonic  Dynast- 
ties  as  uninterruptedly  consecutive,  you  as  partly  reigning 
contemporaneously.  Bockh  especially  cited  in  support  of  his 
view  the  circumstance,  that  if  we  count  the  Dynasties  ac- 
cording to  the  presentation  of  them  by  Africanus  in  a  eanr- 
'tinuous  line,  the  first  year  of  Menes  coincided  very  neady 
with  the  prol^tically  calculated  year  of  commencement  of  an 
lE^gyptian  Sethis  period.  He  lareated  the  questions  under 
coGQfiideration  with  all  the  leamizig  and  ingenious  eciticiam 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  master  in  arclueolQgical  investige^ 
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tion,  pointing  out  that  the  slight  deviation  between  the  result 
which  had  been  arrived  at,  and  the  one  expected,  might  be 
removed  bj  very  simple  means ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  agreement  was  intentionally  brought  about  by 
the  Egyptian  annalists,  consequently  that  the  Manethonic 
computation  of  time  was  cyclically  invented  or  adapted, 
not  handed  down  by  history.  The  view  that  you  maintain, 
which  differs  very  much  from  this,  you  founded  especially 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  Eratosthenic  lists  with  the  Ma- 
nethonic Dynasties  of  the  Old  Monarchy ;  you  thus  deter- 
mined the  continuous  Monarchical  Dynasties,  whose  periods 
you  calculated  by  the  numbers  of  Eratosthenes,  you  espe- 
cially recognised  no  cyclical  element  in  the  Miioethonie 
chronology,  and  hence  believed  the  accounts  of.  Manetho 
and  Eratosthenes  to  be  a  historical  tradition,  ill  part  the  re- 
sult of  learned  Alexandrian  investigations. 

My  view  corresponds  with  yours  in  all  essential  points. 
That  several  of  the  Dynasties  were  contemporaneous,  ap- 
pears to  me  most  decidedly  attested ;  and  I  hare  been  uble 
to  obtain  a  direct,  and,  as  I  believe,  a  genuine  Manethonic 
proof  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  beginning  I  have 
never  been  able  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  list  of 
Eratosthenes,  especially  upon  its  individual  names  and 
numbers,  opposed  to  the  Manethonic  statement,  as  appeared 
to  you  justifiable,  owing  to  the  important  information  you 
obtained  from  it  concerning  the  Monarchical  Dynasties, 
This  is  the  principal  reason  why  we  still  differ  so  much  in 
our  determination  of  the  duration  of  the  Old  Monarchy 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hyksos.  A  cyclical  treatment 
of  the  Egyptian  chronology,  which  you  neither  recognised 
in  the  History  of  the  Gods,  nor  in  the  History  of  Man, 
which  Bockh,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  he  finds  in  both 
parts,  appears  to  me,  indeed,  capable  of  being  demonstrated, 
but  only  in  the  mythical  history,  before  Menes.  The  result 
of  this  has  been  a  confirmation  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
Manethonic  History  of  Man,  which  is  also  considered 
genuine  by  you,  and  upon  which  I  imagine  I  may  venture 
i;o  place  the  greatest  weight. 
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TO  THE 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 


While  the  begmnings  of  Greek  and  Eoman  history,  by 
the  strict  inveatigations  of  modem  criticism^  have  lost  more 
and  more  of  their  historical  character,  and  while  cautious 
inquirers  consider  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  fixed  date  for 
separate  erents,  earlier  than  the  seyenth  and  eighth  centuries 
bdTore  Christ,  the  history  of  Egypt  treats  of  strictly  historical 
facts,  and  its  chronology  contains  exact  numbers  of  yearSy 
months,  and  days  in  the  third  and  fourth  millennium  previous 
to  our  era.  This  appears  such  a  palpable  contradiction,  that 
it  is  not  alone  worth  while  on  account  of  liie  larger  circle  of 
readers  who  are  more  out  of  the  scope  of  these  investigationBy 
but  it  must  also  be  important  to  the  inquirers  in  this  field, 
to  answer  for  themselves  the  preliminary  question,  how  it 
is  possible  to  prosecute  the  history  of  Egypt  so  much  far- 
ther back  than  the  history  of  the  nati(His  of  the  West  and 
East,  without  denying  the  principles  of  that  criticism  which 
has  pointed  out  limits  to  the  history  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  which  must  justly  be  considered  the  most  valuable  tr^ 
sure  of  modem  science  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  call  to 
mind  that  it  has  now  become  a  principle,  derived  firom  ex- 
perience, that  the  real  history  of  a  nation,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  nev^  recedes  much  farther  back  than  its 
oldest  eontemporcmeous  authorities,  and  this  once  expressed, 
becomes,  from  its  intrinsic  necessity,  self-evident.  This 
principle  applies  both  to  us — since  our  certain  conclusions  in 
historical  investigations  do  not  extend  mudi  feather  back — 
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and  also  to  the  nations  themselyeB ;  for  they  only  obtion  liis^ 
torical  consciousneBs  and  hisi^rical  experience  wlien  thegr 
begin  to  produce  monuments,  especially  written  monuments, 
to  bear  witness  to  posterity  of  what  is  occurring.  Monu- 
ments form  the  dial-plate  of  history;  until  they  exist,  the 
present  alone  belongs  to  a  nation,  not  the  paat^t  exists 
without  a  history.  If  a  nation  loses  its  monuments,  either 
through  its  own  fault  or  through  circumstance^^  it  wiU  be 
unable  to  preserve  its  history,  which  becomes  confused  and 
traditionary,  and  in  place  of  the  purely  historical  aocoant 
which  it  has  lost,  it  obtains,  at  the  best,  another  prind^e  of 
internal  order ;  a  poetic-myfchological,  as  with  the  Greeks ;  a 
philosophic^mythological,  as  with  the  Indians;  or  a  religious 
one,  as  with  the  Israelites ;  but  it  always  loses  its  <»%inal 
value  as  a  reproduction  of  a  series  of  real  facts. 

Now  if  we  start  from  this  axiom,  that  the  ooom^noement 
of  every  true  history  and  chronology,  as  it  is  sci^tifically 
understood  at  the  present  day,  cannot  be  earned  much  fur- 
ther back  than  their  oldest  contemporaneous  authorkieSf  and 
that  we  find  this  confirmed  in  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  prejudice  of  their  earliest  histories,  then  it  is 
here  precisely  that  exists  the  marked  svpenority  of  the  his- 
tory of  Egypt  above  all  other  histories.  It  is  because  we 
have  here  sueh  very  early  contemporaneous  authorities — ^not 
only  literary^  but  the  most  direct  which  exist,  namely,  monu- 
mental authorities — ^that  we  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  so 
early  a  history  of  the  Egyptians. 

If,  with  reference  to  this,  we  first  observe  the  local  axui 
dimatal  conditions  of  Egypt,  we  shall  at  opce  perceive  that 
they  aid  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  preserving  all  kinds  of 
monuments  and  other  relics  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  A 
damp  climate  generally  prevails  in  the  more  elevated  and 
northern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  in  the  more  favoured  regions, 
owing  to  a  periodical  rainy  season,  the  extensive  plains  ore 
covered  with  a  fertile  soU  and  luxuriant  vegetation  (the 
barren  and  stony  deserts  being  always  deprived  of  any  high 
cultivation),  consequently  all,  even  the  most  solid,  monu- 
mei^ts  of  art,  where  we  might  have  hoped  to  find  them  in 
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coasiderttble  tmmbers,  are  overpowered  and  destroyed  by  the 
predominating  vital  power  of  nature,  ever  inimical  to  the 
works  of  man ;  whereas  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  as  is  well 
known,  is  ahnost  entirely  independent  of  rain.  This  cer^ 
tainly  applies  less  to  the  damp  air,  often  pregnant  with  rain, 
al<mg  the  sea^-coast,  or  to  the  well-watered  and.marshy  low 
district  of  the  Delta.  But  it  is  principally  for  that  reason 
that  thare  are  so  few  remains  of  the  numerous  large  and 
flourishing  towns  of  the  Delta,  and  that  these  are  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  Irregular  heaps  of  ruins  alone  exist  now 
of  Memphis,  the  rich  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt,  renowned 
in  the  eariiest  and  latent  periods  of  the  Monarchy,  and  of 
Holiopolis,  Sais,  Bubastis,  and  other  important  towns.  The 
gi^aadte  obelicte  in  Alexandria  are  so  corroded  by  the  weather 
that  their  inscriptions  are  hardly  recognisable. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  scarcely  ever  rains,  it  is  totally 
-different,  especially  with  respect  to  all  the  monuments  which 
are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  out  of  v^^h  of  the 
anniml  inundation,  and  this  is  uniformly  the  case  with  the 
UmhSf  the  richest  storehouses  for  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
Egjrptian  life,  which  in  this  country  alone  really  fulfil  their 
true  destination,  by  serving  as  an  asylum  against  destruction 
and  decay.  The  narrow  district  of  the  Nile,  annually  re* 
created,  borders  in  its  whole  length  on  the  wide,  rocky,  and 
petrifying  desert.  The  towns  and  temples  were  therefore 
chiefly  built  on  the  boundary  between  the  two,  partly  not  to 
intrench  upon  the  fertile  ground,  partly  in  order  that  the 
buildings  should  be  upon  a  drier  and  more  secure  founda- 
tion. And  thujm  in  fact,  we  find  the  numerous  temples  and 
palaces  in  wonderM  preservation,  so  £ar  as  they  are  not 
mutilated  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Even  the  black  bricks  made  of  Nile  mud,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  apparently  the  most  perishable  material,  have  not  un- 
j&equently  been  preserved  in  the  open  air  for  thousands  of 
years,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  bmlt  up,  and  with 
their  coating  of  plaster.  A  row  of  great  vaulted  halls, 
built  entirely  of  black  Nile  bricks,  and  partly  covered  in  the 
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inside  with  Bkicco,  standB  about  the  oelebxated  temple  of 
^the  great  SAmses,  in  ThebeQ.  They  date  from  the  tame 
penod  afi  the  temple  itself,  the  begmniog  of  the  tfairtaoatii 
joeatuij  before  Christ.  This  is  not  akme  testified  by  the 
architectonic  plan  of  the  building,  but  most  krcfutably  by 
the  bricks  themseLves,  which  bear  ^ae  name  of  Samses- 
ATiamun  stamped  upon  them,  as  a  marked  the  rojjfaljnanii- 
filature.  At  that  time,  and  earlier,  doikig  the  whole  of 
the  JL8th  and  19th  Dynasties,  it  .was  a  veiy  common  pcao- 
tiee  to  line  the  excayated  rock-tombs  with  JSiSe  bncks, 
and  afterwards  to  paint  upon  the  stueoo,  especiallj  wherever 
the  rock  was  fciable,  and  was  therefore  hewn  linto  a  wnidted 
aroof  .  £ut  the  same  custom  is  sometimes  f omad  even  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Pjriamids  of  Memphis.  In  ^sudosed 
places,  not  only  the  buUding  material,  hut  the  colouis,  both 
^on  the  stone  and  upon  the  plastear  eoTering,  have  almost 
without  exception  retained  their  original  freehnessand per- 
fectioz^  and  also,  v^  frequently,  where  they,  have  bae&ez- 
po,ed  to  the  open  air. 

The  pteouliar  incorruptibility  of  vegetable  and  even  of 
animal  matter  is,  howeyer,  still  more  astonishing.  Our 
museums  are  filled  with  sudi  remains.  In  the  most  aneieDt 
tombs  of  Memphis,  a  multitude  of  objects  are  found  made 
of  woodj  such  as  sarcophagi,  chests,  and  boxes  of  all  kinds, 
chairs,  instruments,  small  ships,  likewise  grains  of  coxn,  and 
dried  fruits,  sueh  as  pomegranates,  dates,  the  firuit  of  Ab 
Doum  Palm,  nuts,  almonds,  beans,  grapes.;  also  bread  and 
other  foody  besides  cloth  made  of  bast,  a  texture  of  seeds, 
papyrus,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  linen*  The  comxtiess 
number  of  mummies,  also,  are  well  known,  which,  though 
taken  out  of  their  tombs,  still  last  for  eenturies  with  tiieir 
akin  land  hajr ;  also  all  mummified  bodies  of  animah,  with 
iheir  fui^s  and  feathers ;  even  the  inteniaL  parts  of  the  hnman 
body  could  there  be  embalmed  for  evnr,  aaad  are  ntiSl  £iiuid 
in  Taaes  expressly  designed  for  that  purpose. 

This  wondei&l  conservative  property  belonging  to  all 
ancimt  ^g]^tian  objects^  depends  there&re  chiefly  npenito 
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fjky  being  withoat  min,  and  the  dry  soil  of  the  non-irrigftted 
desert.  But  tfafi  oountrj  oiecred  another  marked  adyautage 
aib&ve  other  lands,  namely,  the  greatest  abundance  of  ma- 
terials especially  adapted  Jbr  all  hinds  of  monwnents. 

Chief  among  these,  is  an  admirable  stooie  <^  the  most 
yjuded  quality,  suited  as  well  to  building  of  all  kinds,  as  to 
i»he  most  delicate  sculpture.  The  mountain  range  which 
flanks  the  valley,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  from 
the  Delta  to  beyond  Thebes,  is  composed  of  limestone ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  M^nphis,  upon  the  Lybian 
side,  where  the  Pyramids  stand,  it  is  a  solid  navmiulitic 
Hmestone,  more  adapted  for  excavations  in  the  rook,  and 
for  building  stones  than  for  sculpture ;  on  the  opposite  side, 
jasmtmg  the  Arabian  mountains,  it  has  the  finest  graiu,  and  is 
of  a  ujuform  density,  approadbing  almost  to  marble ;  it  is 
d^iaUe  of  being  worked  in  any  manner,  aud  on  account  of 
the  besntiful  polish  it  takes,  was  used,  among  other  piu> 
^aes,  for  the  external  covering  of  the  Pyramids,  while  the 
interior  was  made  of  the  Lybian  stone  off  the  ground,  upon 
.which  they  were  erected.  The  Theban  range  of  mountains 
is  almost  everywhere  composed  of  rock,  of  such  an  extremely 
fine  quality,  that  the  sepulchral  passages  and  chambers  d: 
the  dead,  hewn  out  in  the  living  rock,  most  of  them  several 
hundred  feet  deep,  running  in  various  directions,  were 
icapable  of  receiving  everywhere  the  richest  sculptures,  in 
ibe  most  ddlicate  bas-rdiefs,  directly  upon  the  polished 
fiur&ce  of  the  rock.  Beyond  Thebes  these  are  ranges  oi 
sandstone  mountains,  from  Gtebel-Selseleh  to  Assuan.  From 
these,  and  especially  from  the  enormous  stone-quacries  of 
Selseleh,  the  airchitects  as  well  as  the  sculptors  of  the  New 
JyLonarchy  obtained  tibeir  chief  supply  of  the  most  excellent 
and  durable  fine-grained  sandstone.  Finally,  the  syenite 
and  granite  of  Assuan  are  still  considered  the  most  heautifrd 
and  valuable  of  their  kind,  and  were  aloe  used  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  not  only  for  their  monolithic  oolossi,  obelisks, 
sarcophagi,  j^atues  fi>r  entire  small  temples,  Jk^  but  were 
emfdayod  as  a  (building  stone,  at  all  peiiadi.     In  Hae 
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Pyramid  of  Cbufu,  the  high  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  floor 
of  the  greatest  sarcophagus  chamber,  are  entirely  made  of 
polished  granite,  and  the  third  Pyramid  of  Mencheres  was 
cased  with  it  up  to  a  certain  height. 

I  shall  here  pass  oyer  all  the  other  more  valuable  kinds 
of  stone,  particularly  those  of  the  higher  Arabian  moun* 
tains,  abundantly  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  each  in  its  own 
way,  especially  the  beautiful  yellow  alabaster,  several  very 
valuable  breccias,  greenstone,  serpentine,  and  the  bluish-red 
porphyry  of  Gebel-Doch&n,  which  was  much  employed  at 
a  later  period,  as  they  were  all  reserved  rather  for  pur-» 
poses  of  luxury.  But  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  here, 
that  the  abundance  of  building  stone  in  this  country  was 
doubled  by  the  ease  of  trtmsport  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to 
the  other,  upon  the  great  water  road  of  the  Nile ;  therefore, 
sandstone  and  granite  were  used  nearly  as  much  at  Thebes, 
and  in  all  that  part  of  the  country  where  limestone  rock 
alone  was  to  be  found  near  at  hand,  as  in  Upper  Egypt, 
where  it  was  hewn. 

Limestone  or  sandstone  have  been  always,  and  in  all  coun* 
tries,  the  most  important  material  for  monumental  pro* 
ductions.  Where  this  was  wanting,  or  was  obtained  with 
difficulty,  as  in  Babylon,  or  on  the  Indus,  or  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  earthen  bricks  were  used  as  the  best  substitute,  at 
least  for  building  purposes.  But  in  Egypt  also  they  could 
be  replaced  by  bricks  of  the  best  quality,  since  the  soflt, 
clayey  Nile  mud  was  especially  adapted  for  the  latter.  Thus 
the  wary  Egyptians  not  only  did  not  neglect  this  expedient, 
but  made  the  utmost  use  of  it,  and  with  greater  results  than 
anywhere  else,  because  here  it  was  not  required  to  take  the 
place  of  some  better  material,  but  only  preferred  in  those 
cases  where  the  object  itself  made  it  appear  best  adapted* 
This  more  especially  applies  to  great  dykes,  town  walls,  and 
those  temple  enclosures  which  were  to  contain  no  covered 
rooms,  and  no  delicately  constructed  parts ;  therefore,  even  ih 
the  earliest  times.  Pyramids  were  also  built  of  bricks.  They 
were  employed  to  fill  xip  the  ground  and  to  make  elevations, 
but  were  more  especially  everywhere  used  where  large  spaces 
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had  to  be  covered  in,  without  incurring  the  great  expense  of 
huge  slabs  of  stone,  before  the  useful  principle  of  concentric 
istone-cutting  was  known.  This  occasioned  the  remarkably 
early  use  of  brick-vaulted  roo&,  along  with  the  imperfect 
stone  arch,  which  was,  as  it  were,  only  cut  out  of  horizontal 
layers  of  stone.  Hence  arose  tho  custom  connected  with 
this,  which  we  have  abeady  mentioned,  of  lining  rock-cham- 
bers of  crumbling  stone  with  arches  of  Nile  bricks.  The  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  brick  buildings  in  Babylon  and  iNineveh 
were  generally  made  of  burnt  bricks,  and  yet  they  could  not 
resist  the  climate  and  time.  In  Egypt,  dried  bricks  alone 
yere  everywhere  used ;  owing  to  their  natural  solidity,  and 
to  the  climate,  they  answered  better  for  their  monumental 
purpose  than  the  burnt  bricks  of  Babylon,  which  is  still 
proved  by  the  numerous  extant  brick  buildings,  with  their 
stucco  and  their  pictures. 

But  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  a  substance  favourable 
to  its  book  literature  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
material  for  building  and  sculpture.  Egypt  possessed  also 
for  this  purpose  an  invaluable  product  of  the  country, 
the  papyrtLS  plant,  from  which  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain a  perfect  material  for  writing  upon,  unsurpassed 
throughout  antiquity.  Neither  the  skins  of  the  lonians, 
nor  the  linen  of  the  ancient  Bomans,  nor  the  cotton 
stuff  and  palm  leaves  of  the  Indian,  nor  the  parchment  of 
Mysia,  are  to  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian  papyrus  in 
pHabihty,  or  in  the  power  of  extension,  in  durability  and 
cheapness ;  therefore  its  use  became  gradually  more  widely 
spread,  and  was  preserved  far  down  into  the  middle  ages. 
Even  the  later  discovered  paper  of  our  own  time  has  not 
only  retained  the  name  of  the  ancient  plant,  but,  with  regard 
to  its  material,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation 
and  perfecting  of  the  Egyptian  paper,  since  pressed  fibres  of 
plants  (particularly  of  flax  and  hemp)  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  suitable  material,  even  up  to  the  present  day.  In 
ancient  times  the  papyrus  plant  grew  more  especially  in  the 
marshy  ground  of  the  Nile  Delta,  and  is  only  elsewhere  men- 
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tioned  by  Pliny  as  grcmtng*  near  Bjmmae,  where  to  tbk  day 
it  is  fband  in  great  abundance.  Why,  on  tlie  oiiier  band^  ift 
has  become  almost  entirely  extinct  in  Egypt,  may  be  cat* 
plained  by  the  circamstance  that  it  was  artificially  cnHiyatad 
to  an  extent  far  beyond  its  natural  powers  of  growtii,  and 
became  therefore,  like  other  plants,  exhausted.  Its  use  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Sgyptt^  lihe 
papyrus  roll  and  the  writing  apparatus  are  found  upm 
monuments  as  early  as  the  4Ah  and  5tii  Dynasties,  iterefoss 
between' three  and  fotur  thousand  years  before  Christ.  But 
this  disoorery  of  yery  ancient  Egypt,  which  may  perhaps  ba 
considered  as  the  most  important,  next  to  the  iHyentioii  of 
writiiig,  only  obtains  its  ML  significance  in  hisi»ry  by  the 
imaltwed  preserration  of  those  very  rolls  of  writing  for  thou* 
sancb  of  years.  !For  i^ey  not.  only  afforded  iiie  Egyptian 
priests  the  benefit  of  primeval  uninjured  archives,  but  we 
still  obtain  from  them  the  instructive  contemplation  of  a 
multitude  of  such  originfd  documents,  written  on  papyrus^ 
from  the  prosperous  times  of  the  Monarchy. 

In  addition,  howe^sw,  to  the  external  aid  afforded  by  tiie 
climate  and  productions  of  Egypt,  for  the  preserratian  of  ifts 
history,  is  to  be  mentioned  the  internal  and  more  efficient 
influence  derived  from  the  original  direction  of  the  nationad 
character — its  historical  sense.  This  can  by  no  means  be 
explained  solely  by  the  reaction  which  the  foeilify  of  immor- 
talising the  present^  and  the  peculiarly  conservative  natuxe 
of  the  neighbouring-  desert^  might  produce  upon  the  oariginal 
tendency  of  the  national  mind ;  as  little  as  we  can  inteipirBt 
t^e  strilring  want  of  a  sense  for  history,  among  the  IndisD 
people,  by  the  less  favourable  locality  of  their  c<nmtiy.  The 
ultimate  foimdation  for  such  national  individmlities  ean 
always  alone  be  sought,  in  the  particular  part  they  orei  called 
to  play  in  the  general  history  of  the  worid;  But,  on  a 
nearer  examination,  we  can  have  no  doubt  tliat  soeh  an  Yass/^ 
torical  sense  existed  among  the  Egyptian  people  in-  an  im^ 
usuidly  high  degree,  and  was  cultivated  by  them  in  idl  its 
Images* 
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It  is  first  o£  all  dauumatrated  by  tiie  incredible  multitadet 
of  r^nau^  oS  every  kind,  Sicb  were  at  aU  pariodH- 
esecind  by  kmgs^  and  peiacxiu  of  pfrivate  fbrinme.  All  tbe 
cbief  cities  of  Egypt. were  adorned  with  temples  and  pa* 
laoBS,  and.  the*  other  towzn^  fnaqnently  indeed  more  insig- 
nilkvmt  -pkoea,  with  at  least  one,  oft^  with  seiverai  sane- 
toBriea^  these,  were  filled  with  rtatues  of  the  gods  and 
kbogiit  of  all  siaes^  oemposed  of  the  most  valuable  slone^ 
and:  the  walk:  eztemally  and  internally  were  oovered  wi& 
oolomed  socdptuzBft  To  enect  tiiese  publie  buildings,  and 
to  endow  them,  splendidly,,  was  tbe  ezdusiTe  pmilege  and 
pcde*  of  kings*.  In  their  torn  the  nther'  portion  of  the 
people  vied  with  them  in  their  ooncem  for  tbe  dead,  by 
fflgmfciug  monnmental  tmnba.  Whilst  with  reference  to  publie 
bnildiitgp,.tiie  passiani  fiir  buSding  among-  the  Greeks  and 
BanoBis,  in  tibeir  most  prosperous  days,  can  alone  be  placed 
beside  that  of  the  Pharaonie  time,  the  Egyptian  necropoU 
finr  surpass  those  of  Oreeoe  and  Borne,  both  io  extent  and  m 
the  number  of  the  monumeiits,  as  w^  as  in  the  riohcnesa  of 
their  eocecmtian,  espeeiaUy  in  l^eir  ^idoinnent  of  pictures 
and  inseriptiooB. 

But  next  to  the  multitude  and  sploidour  of  these  work^ 
the  unsurpassed  attention  paid  to  ^eir  durability,  especially 
pfoveaiihe  innate  historical  sense  of  the  Egyptians.  That 
they  laid  due*  stress ^  on  the  great  age  of  their  buildings, 
fioilowB  fram  the  annaUstie  account  of  Manethd)  wbieh  is 
in  no  respect  liable  to  suspician,  by  whicb  we  learn*  that 
etven  TbaoBSHSOS,  the  second  king  of  i^e  2nd  Dynasty,  and 
aba  cotemporaay  of  Menes,  comm^med  bmldnig  witb  hatm 
stones  buL  fcoTtfi/  \l$<ov, 

And  it  ia  hardly  neoesBary  to  mention  the  great  Pyramids 
of  Memphis,,  those  colossal  maasiiFe  stmctures,  which,  solid 
throughout,  and  built  ef  strong  nicely  joined  herwn  stones, 
ate  pAsd  up  abo^.  the  sq>ulGiinl  chambers^  cut  out  of  the 
living  rosk,  generally  without  leaving  any  vacant  spacer  like 
artificial  roeka^^in.  the  simplest  &rm^  as  if  he  who  built  them 
bad  be6n  awaoKiitat,  in  them  hp  loU  the  foundation'  of  tbe 
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future  gigantic  building — ^the  BUtory  of  Man.  Tina  nmj 
equally  refer  to  all  the  other  buildingSy  wfai^h^  they  ace 
destined  for  the  living  or  the  dead ;  the  desire  to  labour  fiat 
eternity  is  imprinted  upon  all  of  them. 

The  belief  which  was  early  formed  of  a  life  after  deatii, 
and  of  a  relation  continuing  to  subsist  between  the  soul  and 
the  body,  was  closely  connected  with  this ;  and  along  witibi 
it  the  exaggerated  care  that  was  bestowed  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  embalming  them,  and  swathing  them,  and 
shutting  them  up  in  double  and  triple  sareophagi,  made  of 
the  strongest  wood,  and  the  hardest  stone,  which  wcose 
buried  in  deep  pits,  and  in  laboriously  excavated  rodk«chanr« 
bers.    Even  in  the  most  peaceful  times  this  nation  appeaas 
always  to  have  anticipated  the  possibility  of  future  hostile 
invasions,  and  of  barbarous  and  rapacious  races ;  for  tiiat 
reason  they  so  ingeniously  closed  the  large  geanite  sarco^ 
phagi  by  means  of  metal  rods,  which  only  fell  down  into 
the  holes   prepared  for  them  in  the  sides,  at  the  lasi; 
thrust  of  the  cover,  which  was  driven  drawer^like  in,  so  that 
the  sarcophagi  could  only  be  opened  by  the  destructum  of 
the  colossal  masses  of  stone.    They  also '  endeavoured  to 
guard  even  the  passage  which  led  to  the  sarcophagi  ebam- 
bers  by  heavy  intone  trap-doors,  and  by  ingeniously  building 
up  the  walls,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention,  and  to  protect 
them  in  every  other  possible  way  from  inroad  and  desecra* 
tion,    For  that  reason  many  subterranean  tombs  are  un« 
doubtedly  stDl  hidden  from  us ;  only  a  few  tombs  of  kinga 
known,  and  many  important  monuments  will  still  be 
covered  in  the  inexhaustible  necropoU  of  Mempfaifl,  Al^do^ 
and  Thebes. 

However,  we  already  possess  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
works  of  art,  and  other  things  belonging  to  daily  ]lfe^  fiom 
the  earliest,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Fhaaraonic  M^ 
narchy,  that  these  in  themselves  alone,  considered  <jfaly*0ki 
jectively,  would  form  an  extremely  important  source  t»f 
knowledge  concerning  the  mode  of  life  in  ancient  JBgjpt* 
The  great  work  of  I^apoleon,  the  '^  Description  de  ViEgigftfif* 
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hfls  splendidly  demonstrated  how  much  in  fact  may  be  gained 
by  Slush  an  objective  examination  of  the  monuments ;  it  con- 
tains matter  that  will  always  deserve  praise,  and  a  rich 
treasure  was  collected  for  the  cause  of  science,  although 
the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics  had  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  consequently  all  the  monuments  being  chronologicfdly 
uncomprehended,  or  wrongly  comprehended,  stood  beside 
each  ol^er,  as  in  a  picture  without  perspective,  on  one  plane 
auiface. 

This  very  work,  however,  is  an  evident  proof  of  what  could 
not  be  done,  even  with  the  greatest  expenditure  of  means 
and  learning,  without  aid  obtained  from  the  inscriptions. 
The  Mttary  of  the  people  in  all  its  varied  development  re- 
mained dark,  and  fabulous  as  before.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  monuments  of  all  nations,  which  have  come  down  to 
lis  either  without  any  written  character,  or  with  it  unde- 
ciphered,  like  those  of  our  own  heathen  ancestors,  or.of  the 
aborigines  of  South  America,  or  even  of  the  Babylonians. 
History  profits  very  little  by  them. 

The  Egyptians,  however,  from  the  beginning,  exhibit,  even 
on  this  higher  stage,  their  historical  sense  and  vocation. 
According  to  the  Egyptian  annals,  it  was  the  same  King 
Tosorthros  who  gained  the  highest  reputation  relative  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  history  of  Egypt  since  his  time,  not  only 
by  the  introduction  of  hewn  building  stones,  but  still  more 
by  the  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  development  of  the 
written  character ;  and  we  see  upon  the  monuments,  at  least 
since  the  time  of  Cheops,  between  three  and  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  a  perfectly-formed  system  of  writing, 
and  a  universal  habit  of  writing,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  priesthood.  Even  /it  that  time  the  writing  was  no 
longer  merely  monumental ;  the  signs,  indeed,  when  they 
were  rapidly  used,  sometimes  approached  the  hieratical 
riiort-hand.  It  therefore  appears  to  me  undoubted  that^ 
even  in  the  time  of  Menes,  in  the  very  commencement  of 
our  Egyptian  history,  the  hieroglyphic  writing  had  been 
long  invented,  established,  and  practised,  which  we  must  of' 
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couzBa  presiippose  smce  we  hold  Meneer  to  be  kntoncalr 
for  there  csa  be  no  history  without  writing.  Erom  the 
choke  of  thapictoreB  in  hieroglyphics,  and  from  other  rea- 
sons, it  appeani  indeed  justifiable  to  suppose,  that^thiswony 
derfiol  picture-writing  of  the  Egyptians  was  ftrmed,  wi& 
rcEfiarence  to  its  peculiar  character  in  Egypt  itself,  wittioRf? 
any  other  influence  from  abroad,  although  ik^  nuqr  hove 
brought  the  first  beginning  of  it  with  them  from  their  origi- 
nal home  in  Asia.  But  that  a  people  should  produee  any- 
thing so  perfect  as  this  system  of  writing,  which  embraces  at 
onoe  all  the  stages  of  human  writing,  from  the  most  <£reet 
ideographical  symbolic  writing  through  syllables,  to  Hie 
equally  direct  notification  of  sound  by  means  of  tow^  and 
oonsonanfe,  offlrtainly  indicates  a  long  preyiousdeyelopmezit. 
The  apjjdieation,  howev^,  which  the  O^gyptiasis  made  of 
this  eaziy  indention,  fix>m  which  so  much  reralted,  t»  of  stSk 
more  importaaes.  For  they  not  only  employed  it,  as  Ment 
happens  among  nations  of  much  high^  ciriHsatian,  in  lite 
most  necessitous  cases,  and  where  it  was  most?  immediaifeefy 
adyantageouB,  but  to  an  extent  which  i^rpasses  6T«rythihg 
that  we  have  heard  of  elsewhere,  and  which  mui^  stiil 
astonish  anyone  who  considers  the  matter  for  the  first  time. 
While  the  Gf^reeks  and  Bomans,  at  the  period  when  they 
were  most  larish  of  their  writing,  only  placed  a  short  inserip. 
tion  of  a  few  words  on  the  front  of  their  largest  temples  and 
most  splendid  buildings,  for  which  reason  the  monumentsd 
sfyle  still  denotes  among  us-  a  short  laconic  style,  as- seems 
most  suitable  to  the  speaking  stone ;  among  l^e  i^yptisnB 
tiie  temples  were  almost  coyered  with  inscriptions.  Ml 
buildings,  which  were  erected  to  the  gods,  to  the  kmgSj  and- 
to  the  deadj  had  generally  representations  or  inscriptions 
upon  all  the  walls,  ceilings,  piUars,  architrares,  firieses^  and 
posts — inside  as  well  as  outside.  In  place  of  only  giring^  iht 
most  necessary  information,  the  writing  here  forms  in  itsdf 
at  the  (Mme  time  an  essential  ornament  of  the  avdiitector^ 
as  is  the  ease  also  with  representations  on  a  larger  scale.  19ie 
variegated  written  columns  on  the  white  or  grey  su^&cee9.n6t 
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only  ezprasB  a  fediog  for  omasnental  drawing,  by  the  great 
Yttriety  in  their  line9,  which  run  badcward  and  forward  with 
the  utmoBt  regularity,  and  satisfy  the  painter's  eye  by  the 
brillisQey  of  the  varied  colours,  but  they  also  excite  the  ob* 
servation  of  the  unlearned  by  the  figoratire  and  direct  mean- 
ing of  the  written  objects,  taken  from  all  the  natural  king- 
dom, and,  lastiy,  l^e  intelligefnt  curiosity  of  the  inquirer, 
especially  of  every  cuMvated  man,  by  the  peculiar  significa- 
tion of  their  religious  or  histori^  purport.  Thus  hiero- 
giyf^cs  becomes  a  monmmentml  writing,  in  a  sense  and  to  a 
degree  of  perfection,  beyond  any  other  written  character  on 
earth. 

They  had  also  so  far  overcome  the  technical  difficulty  of 
engraving  these  signs,  both  in  the  most  fragile  and  the 
hardest  kinds  of  stone,  that  it  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
considered  at  all,  though  these  signs  were  not  composed' 
of  simple  mathematical  strokes,  like  the  Boman  or  Gh^eek 
monumental  writing,  or  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Asiatics^ 
bat  were  at  the  same  time  writing  and  artistic  drawing. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  written  character  was  not  alone 
the  constant  and  indispensable  accompaniment  of  arehi- 
teeture,  and  of  the  larger  representations  upon  the  walla 
of  the  temples,  but  was  placed  with  an  equal  j>redilec- 
tion  upon  dl,  even  the  smallest  objects  of  art  and  of  daily 
Efe.  How  precious  among  other  nations  of  antiquity  are 
tlioee  statues,  vases,  gems,  or  other  objects,  which  bear  upon 
tiiem  inscripl^ons  with  reE^>ect  to  their  origin,  their  owners, 
or  tiieir  intended  use!  This  is  the  universal  practice  in 
l^jpt.  There,  no  Colossus  was  so  great,  and  no  amulet  so 
smaD,  that  it  should  not  itself  express  for  what  it  was  de- 
signed by  means  of  an  inscription  ^  no  piece  of  furniture  that 
fid  not  bear  the  name  of  its  owner.  Not  only  the  temples 
had  liteir  dedicationa,  in  which  the  builder  was  named,  and 
Ae  god  to  whom  it  was  consecrated  by  him,  but  they  were 
considered  of  such  importance  that  a  particular  class  of  in- 
dependent monumente  were  especially  pevoted  to  them,  viz.^ 
the  obelisks  at  the  entrance  of  l^e  gatea;  and  besides  this, 
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every  fresh  addition  to  the  temple,  every  newly-erected  pillar, 
actimlly  even  the  restoration  of  separate  representations, 
which  had  been  accidentally  injured  upon  the  old  walls,  had 
a  written  information  respecting  which  of  the  kings  built  it, 
and  what  he  had  done  for  the  enlargement,  embellishment, 
and  restoration  of  the  temple.  We  sometimes  find  the  name 
of  the  reigning  king  recorded  upon  the  separate  building 
stones,  as  the  stone-cutter's  mark,  and  it  was  usually  stamped 
upon  the  bricks  of  royal  manufacture. 

Einally,  however,  writing  was  employed  among  the  Egj^ 
tians  in  its  last  and  highest  destination,  as  hooh-writing  far 
literary  purposes;  and,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  use  of  the  papyrus  goes 
thus  far  back,  and  we  frequently  see  upon  the  representa- 
tions  from  the  time  of  the  great  Pyramids  of  Memphis,  one 
or  more  scribes  occupied  in  registering  upon  sheets  their 
master's  possessions  in  flocks,  com,  and  other  treasures. 
We  learn  from  the  historical  accounts  relative  to  the  jfirst 
Dynasties,  which  are  still  preserved,  that  even  at  that  time 
they  possessed  AnnaU  of  the  Monarchy. 
.  K  we  now  reflect  upon  the  period  from  which  the  ori- 
ginal fragments  of  such  annals  have  come  down  to  us, 
namely,  the  beginning  of  the  New  Monarchy,  we  find  that 
this  extends  one  thousand  five  hundred  years  fiarther  back 
than  the  oldest  remains  of  book  literature  in  the  whole  of 
antiquity  put  together.  -  7or  it  is  known  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  our  manuscripts  only  go  back  about  aa  fkr  as 
the  tenth  century  of  our  era ;  previous  to  this  their  niu^ber 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  smaU  fragment  pf  a  inani^ript 
of  Livy,  which  was  lately  brought  to  Berlin,  and  was  th^ce 
recognised  as  probably  belonging  to  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  may  be  viewed  as  the  earliest  remains  of  a  book 
which  can  be  referred  to  out  of  Egypt ;  even  the  rolls — ^whidbt 
were  reduced  to  coal  at  Herculaneum — do  not  go  faither 
back;  whereas  in  Egypt  not  alone  numerous  papyri  have 
been  preserved  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  a  much  greater 
number  from  the  centuries  previous  to  that  time,  namely, 
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from  the  sixteenth  to  the  thirteenth  centtuy,  some  of  them 
of  extraordinary  length^.  The  greatest  proportion  of  them 
were  deposited  with  the  mammies,  and  therefore  only  contain 
what  relates  to  death  and  a  future  life ;  but  other  rolls  were 
interred  in  the  tombs  as  the  most  secure  places,  carefully 
packed  in  particular  vases  or  baskets,  and  they  contain  lau- 
datory songs  upon  kings  or  gods,  historical  annals,  the  ac- 
counts of  the  temple,  that  which  relates  to  the  calendar, 
and  many  other  things  with  reference  to  this  life,  frequently 
contracts,  law-suits,  and  similar  documents  from  the  time 
of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  also  with  Gbeek  translations  or 
additions. 

The  large  number  still  in  preservation  leave  therefore 
BO  doubt  concerning  the  remarkable  fact  communicated  by 
Siodorus  I.  49,  on  good  authority,  that  King  Osymandjas, 
i.  e.  Samses-Miamun,  built  a  library  in  his  temple  at  Thebes, 
as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.  The  de- 
scription which  he  gives  us  of  this  splendid  buildmg  may  stiU 
be  traced  from  one  chamber  to  the  other  among  its  ruins, 
and  at  the  entrance — behind  which,  according  to  Diodorus, 
the  library  was  situated — ChampoUion  perceived  on  both 
sides  the  representations  of  Thoth,  the  God  of  Wisdom,  and 
of  Saf,  the  Goddess  of  History ;  then,  behind  the  former,  the 
God  of  Hearing,  and,  behind  the  latter,  the  God  of  Seeing, 
which  significantly  reminded  the  person  who  was  entering  of 
the  locality.   Several  hieratical  papyri,  which  we  still  possess, 

are  dated  from  the  Bameseion,  ^  '    ( oljOlM  ^^  1  Mid  it 


is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Historical 
Papyri.  I  found  in  Thebes  the  tombs  of  two  Librarians  of 
the  time  of  Bamses-Miaraun,  therefore  probably  belonging  to 
the  library  described  by  Diodorus ;  they  are  situated  to  the 
south-west  of  the  palace  of  Eamses,  behind  Der  el  Medinet. 
The  occupants  were  father  and  son,  since  this  office  was 
hereditary,  as  most  of  them  were.    The  father  was  called 

^  The  sreat  Book  of  the  Dead,  at  Turin,  is  upon  a  single  Boll,  57'  3'' 
Hhineland  feet  in  length. 
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Neb-nufre,  the  son  Nufire-hetep,  and  they  bore  the  tHles  of 
i  I  herseha'  tu, "  Superior  over  the  Books,"  and  iv^^vMAJL* 

naa  en  9char  tu,  "  Chief  over  the  Books."  In  the  tomb  of 
the  son,  Bamses  sacrifices  to  Amen-Ba,  and  portions  of  tvo 
statues  of  the  deceased  are  still  scattered  about.  We  have 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  library,  of  which  we  have 
incidentaUj  received  still  further  information,  was  neith^ 
the  first,  nor  the  only  one,  and  this  is  inferred,  among  other 
things,  because  the  two  gods  above  mentioned  bear  as  one  of 
their  fixed  titles,  not  only  here,  but  upon  other  monuments 
of  all  classes,  the  one  the  Master  and  the  other  the  Mutress 
of  the  HallofBooki,  and  that,  consequently,  the  idea  of  gods 
of  libraries  must  have  been  very  &miliar  to  the  Egyptians. 

This  also  explains  how,  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  G^reek 
dominion,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  it  was  possible  to  fiU 
the  library  founded  in  Alexandria  in  the  space  of  a  few  yeare 
with  400,000^  rolls,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  precedent 
in  the  Grecian  motherland  except  the  private  coUacticm  of 
Aristotle.  It  is  explained,  when  we  rem^nber  that  Phila- 
delphus found  such  an  abundant  store  already  existing  in  the 
Egyptian  archives  and  libraries.  It  no  longer  seems  anything 
remarkable  when  lamblichus^,  referring  to  a  Seleucus,  tells 
us  of  20,000  hermetic  books,  which  we  must  understand  to 
be  a  rough  computation  of  aU  Egyptian  literature ;  the  notioe 
does  not  obtain  a  mythological  character  until  the  introduc- 
tion iuto  it  of  the  cyclical  number  36,525,  which  lamblichus 
quotes  from  Manetiio — of.  course  from  the  fidse  one. 

The  fame  of  Egyptian  wisdom^,  which  was  universally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  ancient  world,  was  grounded  i^pon  an 
abundant  literature,  aod  the  stock  of  knowledge  deposited 
therein,  which  increased  fimu  year  to  year  like  a  well-invested 
capital    This  fsune  was  never  diq^ted  even  by  the  Qreeks 

1  Ritschl.    The  Alsxandiian  libraries.    1838.    P.  8S,  &c. 

t  De  Myster.  viiL  1.  According  to  Boekh,  Manetho,  p.  117.  J. 
Fbmicus  also  speaks  somewhere  of  20,000  books  of  Hermes.  Compare 
Fabr.  Bib,  gr.  ed.  Harl.  t.  i.  p.  85. 

'  1  Kings  It.  30;  Acts  vlL  22. 
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jthemselTes ;  possessing  bo  much  higher  natural  endowments 
than  others,  they  were  more  just  in  this  point  than  many 
of  onr  modem  Gntios,  who  would  rather  consider  the  genius 
of  Idle  Greeks  as  auto-didactic,  grown  up  in  a  barbarous 
wilderness.  Herodotus  calls  the  !Eigyptians  "  by  &r  the  best 
inatraeted  people  with  whom  he  has  become  acquainted,  since 
.tiifiy,  of  all  men,  store  up  mott^  for  recolheHon"  When  the 
ELeians  wished  to  estabfiah  their  Olympian  games,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Egyptians,  they  being  the  wisest  people  ci 
f31  the  earth,  to  obtain  their  judgment  and  their  good  adyice 
upon  this  great  project^. 

The  distinguished  series  of  celebrated  men^  who  are  said 
•to  haye  carried  Egyptian  wisdom  to  the  Ghreeks,  begins  as 
early  as  the  mythical  times.  Banaus  brought  the  first  germ 
pf  higher  civilisation  from  Egypt  to  Argos^,  and  Erecthexra, 
Eing  of  Athens,  was  considered  by  some  an  Egyptian^,  and 
iaught  the  EleuaiDian  mysteries  according  to  the  manner  of 
ihe  Egyptians.  The  holy  singers  of  antiquity,  Orpheus^, 
SCosaeus^,  Melampus'^,  and  Eumolpus^  thence  acquired 
iheir  theological  wisdom  ;  and  eyen  to  Homer®  himself 
Sgypt  may  not  haye  been  unknown.  The  most  ancient 
jartists  of  Greece,  Daedalus^^,  Telecles^^,  and  Theodorus^^, 
are  said  to  haye  educated  themselyes  in  this  land  of  pri- 
meyal  art,  and  haye  employed  the  Egyptian  canon  of  pro- 
portions.    Lycurgus^^  and  Solon^^  introduced  into  their 

•    1  JGEeiod.  uL  160. 

s  8ee  the  general  aocomits  in  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  69,  96—98;  Hut.  de  Is. 
et  Osir,  c.  X. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  131 ;  Sylb.  Cedren.  BisL  comp. 
p.  94  B. 
, ' »  Heiod.  ii.  91;  yiL  94,  &c.    [Diod.  i.  28.]  *  Died,  i  29. 

»  Diod.  i.  69,  96;  ir.  25.     [Justin.  Mart,  ad  Gnec.  c  xiv.]) 

«  Diod.  L  96.    iOem.  Protr.  p.  12;  Uireph.  Synes,  p.  421.] 
.    y  ma.  8  Diod.  i.  29. 

.    •  Diod.  i  69,  96.      H^iodcv.  Aeth.  iu.  14;  aei^.  Biy*  i-  P-  130. 
r Justin.  Mart,  c  xiv.  17.] 

w  Diod.  i.  96.  »  Diod.  L  98.  ^  Md. 

»  Diod.  i.  96;  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c  x.  £Plut.  Lye.  i  p.  41;  P. 
Isoer.  Laud.  Bnsir.  p.  329.1 

"  Plato.  Tim.  p.  21 ;  Diod.  i.  69,  96;  Plut.  de  Is.  c.  x.;  Vita  SUoHf 
c.  zxtL    [Justin.  Mart,  c  zir. ;  Qyiill.  c.  Julian.  L  p.  15.] 
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fatherland  all  the  wise  regulations  thejr  there  became  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  Herodotus^  especiallj  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptian  laws  relating  to  the  surveying  of  the  land,  by 
which  every  one  was  obliged  to  declare  to  the  monarch  his 
annual  revenue,  were*  transferred  to  Athens  by  Solon,  and 
were  in  use  even  in  his  time.  Gleobulus,  the  sage  of  Lindus, 
is  said  also  to  have  visited  Egypt^.  It  signifies  little  how 
much  historical  foundation  there  is  for  these  accounts.  The 
general  direction  taken  by  tradition,  with  reference  to  it^ 
proves  even  more  than  separate  facts  could  do,  the  early  and 
late  general  universal  recognition  of  Egyptian  wisdom.  It 
was  considered  a  glory  to  participate  in  it. 

But  Egypt  was  especially  regarded  as  a  university  foi^ 
philosophy,  and  for  all  that  could  be  gained  through  science 
and  learning.  We  therefore  see  philosophers,  mathematicians^ 
physicians,  historians,  resorting  to  Egypt,  each  emulating 
with  the  other,  and  studying  for  mmy  years  under  Egyptian 
teachers.  The  houses  in  Heliopolis  in  which  Plato  and  the 
mathematician  Eudoxus  had  lived  for  thirteen  years,  were  still 
shown  to  Strabo^.  The  observatory  of  Eudoxus,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  made  certain  observations  of  the  stars,  and  on 
Canobus,  in  particular,  bore  his  name*  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Even  Thales^  was  instructed  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  as  it 
is  expressly  said,  had  besides  them,  no  other  teachers.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  division  of  the  year  into  seasons, 
and  into  365  days ;  and  here  also  he  learnt  how  to  take  the 
measurement  of  high  objects,  such  as  the  Pyramids  by  their 
shadow,  at  a  particular  hour  of  the  day^.  iiTchlmedes^  ii^r 
vented  his  celebrated  water  screw  in  Egypt,  and  there  appCed 
it,  in  the  establishments  which  were  devoted  to  the  irrigistfon 

»  iL  177.  »  Diog.  Lam.  i-  89. .  • 

3  Strab.  zvii.  p.  806.  807;  Cic  de  Jin.  v.  29;  Biod.  Sic.  1.  96;  jpfent 

de  Is,  c  z.  de  genio  Socr.  p.  578;  Clem.  Al*  Stnmu  i.  'pu  131;  Jpiog. 

Laert.  iii.  6.        '  '  ? 

*  Strab.  ii.  p.  119;  xvii.  p.  807.  -      «  • 

^  Flat,  de  Is,  c.  x.  de  placit  philos,  L  3 ;  Clem,  i  p.  130;  DIOg. 

Laert.  i.  27.    [Theod.  Melit.  Proem,  in  Astr.  c.  zii«4  OynBL  cw  SoL  i. 

p.  15.]  .       ..:-.•• 

«  Diog.  Laert.  i.  27 ;  Plm.  H.  N.  aacxvi.  17.  ^  Diod.  v.  37. 


of 'Ibe  land.'  Pythagoras^. was  a  long  time  in  'Egypt,  and  all 
tiiflt  welmow  concerning  the  dogmas  of  this  influential  man 
i^reefiirith  this  account^.  His  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  BOiili  espedailj,  is  yerj.  decidedly  referred,  by  Hero- 
dotus^ id  Egypt,  He  says,  '^  This  doctrine  is  wron^hf  pro* 
f^nmcei  hy  certain  Cheeks,  whom  he  will  not  mention,  as 
Monging  peouliarhf  to  them^,^^  by  which  he.eyidpntly  has 
Pythagoras  and  his  master  Fherecydes  in  view,  for  it  is  also 
related  of  the  latter  that  he  was  in  Egypt^.  And  it  id  in 
&ct  now  sufficiently  known,  from  the  monuments,  that  the 
E^iyptians  possessed  from  the  earliest  times  very  distinct 
ideas  about  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  of  judgment 
after  death<^.  The  philosophers  JbuMcagoruf^,  Democritus^, 
Sphaerus\  the  mathematician  Oinopides^,  the  physidan 
Ohrgsippus^^,  also  Ahaeus^^  and  JEurvpedes^^,  are  enume- 
]»ted. among  the  visitors  to  Egypt,  Finally,  the  same  is 
Itnown  of  Jkecateu8^\  Herodotus,  Biodorus^*,  Strdbo,  and 
many  less  celebrated  Gireeks. 

All  these  men  did  not  merely  desire  to  acquire  a  ^ow- 
Iqdge  of  Egypt  as  eye-witnesses,  but  went  there  principally 
to  gain  instruction  from  the  learned  priests  on  particular 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  light  in  which  those 
historians  regarded  it,  wbo  give  us  more  detailed  accounts  of 
these  wanderings  of  the  Greek  scholars  to  Egypt^^  The 
Egyptians  themselves  indeed  valued  it  so  highly  that  the 
priest's,  as  Siodorus,  i.  96,  expressly  recounts,  recorded  in 
their  annals  the  visits  of  celebrated  €hreeks.     It  thence 

*  Cic  deJbLT,  29;  Diod.  L  96;  Strab.  vii.  p.  297$  xiy.  p.  638; 
jnut.  de  Is,  c.  X.;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  S,  11;  Clem.  1.  1.  [Justin.  Hart 
c.  sdr.  19;  Isocr.  Busir.  p.  227.] 

*  Herod,  ii.  81;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  24,  33, 34;  Diog.  Laert.  vUl  4. 

*  Berod.  ii.  123;  Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  14;  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  16. 

«  Clem.  Alex.  L  p.  129;  Cedren.  p.  94,  B.    [Theod.  Melit  Pr.  ia 
Astr.c.  12.] 
»  See  prefiice  to  the  Todtenbuche  der  ^gypter,  p.  13,  &c. 

*  Cedren.  p.  94,  B.  7  Diod.  i.  96;  Di6g,  L.  IX.  35. 

*  Diog.  L.  Vn.  177.  »  Diod.  i.  96. 

-  ««Diog.  L.  VII.  186;  viiL  87.  "  Strab.  L  it  p.  37. 

w  Diog.  L.  ffl.  6.  »  Herod,  ii.  143. 

>«]Mod.l44.  wDiod.L69. 
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ttifmihst  tHe  moifc  diidiigiiislMd  aiEiMigf1^ov..««n>11l^ 
Inilfiiiiil  teoeherSy  rdmsmed  known  by  nuM  andidMMdr^ 
and  wine  liaoided- down' t6  tn^.  ThMe  nattii  bdar  i^m 
tbrno  a  gefltdne^  Egiptyfciaii'  Btansp,.  and'  tiMtefore-*  ofiflir  x». 
gtotindi»  to'  a&jr  msterial  doubt  from,  this  .8id»^  RalMit. 
coils  the  teacher  of  BoloiA,  iSSD9f»j^^firoiiiSaiS';':of>BytliagQia^ 
OiMii{p%«9,  fipODS*  Hyiopolis;  and  of  Eudetua^  Chonwfikki 
fh>m  Memphis.  GlemeotaNldstbtlieaei^'teadieibof  Blilo^ 
Sichnuphii^  all  df  them' naioea  wfame^  Bg;^ptiatt-«fi«m  n^ 
be  eaail jr  leetoned. 

It  is  sTident  that  thla>  instractMni^  ittiiit-  fa»v«  odntaised 
itiet«  than  am  unintelligible  knewiedge-of  aj^ttbefa^  a  peM* 
fiiod  myelicism,  and*  empty-  drenm^  as  piebple*  huf^  bem 
Mthetto  frequently  *  inclined  to  beiien>..    Beii  k^n^edge 
sad'  scientific  e«pevieii«»s  coold-  oolyberfbiaiided*  u^coua 
eopioiiir  IkeraHum,  carelblly  fostered  fbr  maiqtr  agee.    Ite 
giPMtt'  laseiaiHres  faftd  indeed^  been  long  faoimit  and  eiwiad 
before  the  time  of  the  Ptoleanes;   Hue:  JB^raam^,  mdar 
A^sM&xQLeSj  catried-offA^OTtiion  of  tfaem^tbgeAfaeFnppilfh  oAer 
ttieaanres,  from  tiie  aueient  asdiiTB*  of  tfae  tenifiei^  aiKUoMljr 
i^eatbYed  them  ft>r  a  lug^  ifmsoni^:     Bnfe  tfaenr>  contaife 
began  fbif  the  firsl^  tiine  to  be  better  tinown^.  aDLd>iBeii&  pav^ 
fectly^  imdeAitdedy  -vrhen^  the  traniri«ti<ma«  appeared^  ^wliidi 
w^te  extensively  made  fbrtbe.  Gb^dd^  albevliie  tine,  ofi  tiie 
&M  Ptdemiesv    Stmbo,  aimmg  others^  affisrdsns  »  Tidnaide 
p!roof  of  IMS)  ^enrhe  iqpea&s^  of^  the  tbiittoi  years'  mi- 
dme&  of  Plato  and^Eudoxurin  E|gypt^;    ''  These  priests  (he 
says),  were  versed  in  astronomy,  but^^  mysterious  and  far 
from  ooBunmucatiTe, .  it  W1ls^only  after  tHe  lapse  of  time  and 
by  polite  attentions  that  they  allowed'  themaebrea  tb  boi  in- 
duced to  communifiate  some  of  their  doctrines ;  But*  still  {he 
moel^patft^was'kept  oence&Xed.  by  these  bari[>ari«aa.    Sbriur 
stance,  to  complete  the  perfect  year,  they  added  that  ^peartlob 
of  tbe^diQr.  antdxigbt  ^^ich  goes  Beyond  the  d6S  Skyn; 

>  Flat  dejm  o»  %;,  tk  ifmw  Soar,  i^  578»  fV  CUni..Ai;  JEte-i- 
p.  181. 

>  Biod.  xri.  51.  >  Syac p. 271,  D.  ^xv^Lj^mti 
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nm)0fifiMtS9ifhe  perfect  year  remained  unktwum  to  ^  Gheefs^' 
&^wM ^mnmnyio^ketrtkinffe^  vnUL  the  leten tutrtmemere  leam^ 
U:fiom\ik»  tteetieee  of  the  jmeete^  tcMcb.foere  tramleied  intot 
Cheek  r  and^  ikeyetiU  refhr  to  ihewrMnge  of  Hke- JE^ifptiaiM, 
amweWa^tU'itkeieoftke  OkMemt^. 

But;  in  aa^bet^tcfyiew^maredistbaii^^  oE- 

the  Egypldni.lKnixeiies  of  learaing;  I  sfaidl  ittezKtion.theJbrtjFb« 
two'  Hemietio  books,  -pvcSiMy:  diieflf  saeredj  desmbed  ta  lUr 
l9y  Cleiii«ii»of  Alexandria,  from  a  genume  aaeiimt  axki^ntjK 
We  Vtamk  from  it  tbat  the  ten  first  asd  principal  bookB}:tho8e. 
of  the  FropJi^  oailedtbe  Hienufcicaly^n*  PriesiiBooks,  treated 
of  ike  lanra  and  tbe  gods,.iiaxnd.jr,  of  the  highest*  theoldg^cid 
edbeaMon;  which  erabraoed  at  once  dirine  and-  huinaiLdawa^y 
and'plnldsopfaj^.  To  thia^wwi  afxpended,  aa  aji  imTnodiatet 
aasd  neoessaiy  odrnplement;  the  ten  booksf  of  l^e.  SMieieer— 
Htlzrgioal  in  their  contents'— oomtaixiixig  ocdinanoes'ahfiat  thft 
sMirifiee,  and  the  o£S&ringof:the  firat^oitSy  of  hjumaipia^p^ 
pt^deeBflibnd,  fea8tl^  &;> 

To  these  twenty  writings,  which  wexe*  in  a:  strioteB'senaat 
^ttcerdotal,  sacceeded  fourteen  others;  treatibg!  of:  memr 
secular  learning,  what  we  sfaonicL  oall  tte:  eaudi  flBieneea^ 
which  were  indeed  indiBpenaabl^  to^tiiajpriesia^  b«t.in:.1ilem- 
selres  brore  no  theological  charaetsn:  These  alsowuB'sagaair 
divided  into  two  diriai<m»;  of  whkh'.  tite>ftret;  cpnBatuig*o6 
ten  books;  b^dnged  to  the  hiovog^'Ainmaillat^^;  and  not-  aknoflr 
embraced  the  wide^  field  of  Men^j^es^  4  e^  ymting  bbosA 

'  Bee  respecting  iMa^  LetFoma  Tranriatiai  ^  of  ^  the .  ITtii:  Book?  of 
Strabo.  (Q^gra^ie  d«  Straboii.  t.  i.  Paris,  1&19.  p.  390.)  Com- 
pare the  passage  in  Herodot.  ii.  123,  where,  thongh^not  T^  name^^  he 
flccQses  PytbagorBsand  Fhereeydes  of  having  nerttaed  to ihnnsebvs 
what  they  had  hoEromfvd  from  liw  Bg^ptiana^  The^aape  wastieUtedr 
t^j'Bomeof  Eudoxus.   Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  89. 

'  ^  Strom;  yi.  p.  260,  ed.  Sylb.    Bee  aisa  BmBeuAwMtt'  l^iS'  m^ 
dtrWi^tgeadLj  Bd.  i.  p.  34,  Ac;    ^JE^ypf^  I^aee.  miVmeenoL  Hi^M^ 
1x»ki.'pi'9.) 

*  Aelian.  Mst  var,  zIy.  34^  sayj,  that  thaEgyptians  in  ancienttiineB 
had  priests  as  their  judges. 

*'Clto«  Btrom.  i;  p.  iai«  •  [Sasnd Scribal 
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drawing;  but  also  all  that  fell  within  the  department  of 
the  measurement  of  space  and  of  geometry,  commencing, 
with  the  more  general,  arnnogrtvphy^  unirersal  geograph^^, 
the  eharogrwphg  df  Egypt,  and  the  courae  of  the  Nile; 
then,  also  consequent  upon  that,  the  topography  of  the 
temple-sites ;  and  lastly,  the  most  local  aarang^nents  of 
tiie  furniture  of  the  temple,  as  it  were,  or  naography*  The 
remaining  four  books,  the  aHrologieal,  more  properly  called 
by  ua  the  astronomical,  were  committed  to  a  particular  class 
of  scholars — the  horoscopi,  or  time  seers.  This  portion  of 
their  science,  so  peculiarly  important  to  the  Egyptians,  and> 
therefore  kept  distinct  from  the  rest,  entered  into  everything 
that  it  was  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  time,  both  in  detail  and  on  a  large  scale,  therefore 
more  especially  with  the  heavenly  chronometers,  the  staft, 
and  indeed,  above  aU,  the  position  of  the  fixed  stars  (and  tike 
constellations) ;  then  the  arrangement  of  the  planets  (and 
their  revolutions),  the  conjunctions  and  phases  of  the  sun 
and  moon ;  lastly,  the  rising  of  the  stars.  The  practical 
purpose  was  indicated  by  the  symbols  of  the  horoscopes,  the 
horologium,  and  the  pakn-branch  of  the  years  and  periods. 

After  the  strict  sciences,  there  followed  the  two  books  of 
tImOhanier*  He  represented  the  only  art — at  least,  the 
6Bly  one  which  was  recognised  as  such,  by  its  separate  poai- 
tion — ^that  of  mtme*  Architecture  and  the  art  of  drawing 
wete  practised,  and  even  with  a  feeling  for  art,  but  they  had 
not  emancipated  themselves  as  independent  arts,  from  the 
rule  and  line  condition  of  the  hierogrammatist.  Even  masic, 
which  was  apprehended,  and  came  into  the  world  for  the 
first  time  through  the  Greeks,  was  not  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  independent  art,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
neil^er  could  it  be  regarded  a  science  like  drawing,  as  if  it 
were  equally  an  efBiuzof  the  horoscopical  chronology,  to  which 
it  wiis  externally  attached.  It  was  on  that  account  necessary^ 
to  keep  them  apart.  We  must,  therefore,  look  upon  ih& 
chanter  only  as  a  precentor — a  practical  leader  of  the  reG- 
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giouB  and  festive  songs.  His  two  books  contained  hymns 
to  the  gods,  and  (encomiastic-poetical)  observations  upon 
the  royal  life,  but  only  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  religious 
chorus.  It  cannot  be  known  how  far  real  music  was  here 
brought  into  consideration  ;  but  certainly  the  vdog  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  theological  purport  of  his  hymns— « 
information  concerning  this  must  be  derived  from  thQ 
prophets  and  the  Stolist. 

The  contents  of  the  last  six  books  were  medicinal,  and 
treated  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  of  diseases,  the  organs, 
curatives,  for  the  eyes  especially,  and  of  female  cases.  They 
are  assigned  by  Clemens,  probably  from  a  misunderstanding, 
to  the  Fastaphori,  i,  e,  the  watchers  of  the  temples^, 

This  survey  of  the  forty-two  ancient  sacred  books  deserves 
here  especially,  our  frdl  *  consideration,  because  it  brings 
dearly  to  light  an  intelligent,  thoughtful,  general  view  of 

?  The  Pastophori  do  not  appear  in  the  train  of  the  priests,  and  lure 
expressly  separated  from  the  priests  (Upcli)  by  Porphyrins,  They 
were,  as  their  name  implies,  the  bearers  of  the  small  sacred  chapels  of 
the  gods  which  formed  the  principal  furniture  of  the  temple.  That  is 
probably  the  reason  why  they  appear  in  the  great  processions,  wher^ 
the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried  about,  not  as  priests,  but  as 
under-officers  of  the  temple;  and  they  are,  therefore,  rightly  placed  by 
Porphyrins  along  with  the  vt<oK6poi,  the  sweepers  of  the  temple,  and 
l^e  other  servants  of  the  temple  (virovpyoi).  As  bearers  of  the 
sacred,  shrines  they  were  also  their  watchmen,  and,  therefore,  espedall  j 
the  overseers  oif  the  temple,  the  watchpen  of  the  temple  ;  therefore 
their  hieroglyphical  sign,  according  to  HorapoUo,  i.  41,  is  a  house 
wfttbhman,  0vXa|  otKov,  because  the  temple  is  guarded  by  him, 
^'r6  VTT^  rovroif  ^XcerrttrBai  t6  tepov.  But  what  could  the  temple 
wflttebmeQ  hmvQ  had  to  do  with  medicine  ?  There  is  nowhere  even 
the  most  distant  relation  indicated  between  the  pastophori  and  the 
physicians;  indeed,  their  occupations  appear  necessarily  to  exclude 
them.  I  therefore  believe  that  there  is  either  some  fundamental  error, 
or  a  false  reacUng,  in  the  passage  of  Clemens,  which  cannot  yet  be 
solved.  The  pastophori  were  the  principal  under-officers,  and  tliere- 
f)bre  were  united  by  their  rank  with  the  chanter,  the  lowest  class  of  the 
■priOstB,  Was  this  possibly  the  reason  why  the  books  of  medicine, 
Thich  succeeded  those  of  the  chanter  in  this  canon,  were  ascribed  to 
them?  There  were  many  more  than  forty- two  sacred  books,  and  they 
must  have  all  been  lodged  among  the  arcl^ves  of  the  templ^  without, 
however,  being  assigned  to  any  particular  class  of  priests* 
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the  univene,  atmining  afker  iinriiisd  perfectiML  toad 
waaoB  aonraiigettent,  and  «iao  ihe  iiieeeBsity  of  gniag 
pNBubn&t  farm.bj  lUeratuKe^  and  of  iniirodacing  xfc  -pfaisti- 
ealiy  into  life.    Ecooeediag  from  ike  general  to  the  iadi- 
Tidnaly  from  the?spiiitiiaL  tath&aztenial,  from  tbethoavatiefll 
to  the\-piacticaly  aa  ^nrellm  the  aucoeaaiaii  of  tiie.geneadme- 
tiaiis.'aa  in  the  .'anttngamflnt  of  the  aqpaiate  booka,  tins  «cade 
forms  a  defined  whole,  which  we  nowhere  find  Ufantiid 
immigany  of  .the  natioDfi  of  aatiqiiify,  not  ovenjamAngthe 
Tndiaita.    Unfertimatelj,  tiie  ten  first  and  most  impaEhattb 
hod»B,  which  eontained  their  fundamental  ideas  on.  leligiioiiy 
^biloBaphy,  aiod  law,  and  l^erefore  i^e  highest  >aBd  ijoost 
spiritual  department  of  tiieir  contemplation,  axe.nat«Oifiillf 
deaesiked as  Hie  Mlowii^  aeetions,  as  regards tiied^kail of 
tibdricontente;  iiher^ore  the  enumeration  of  .the  a^mwte 
teuMhes  of  kmowleidgB  with  whidi  the  hiarograranurtiats, 
the  real  scholars,  and  the  horoscopi,  next  to  them,  occupied 
thsmselyes,  andWhidi  comprehended  the  wbde'visibie  and 
measurable  world,  is  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  xrarnclifie. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  .remember  i^t  in  the  eon- 
atfttetion  of  this  canoit'there  wm  no  intention  of  ^givingrtiie 
dbief  features  of  an  encydopffidia  of  their  sciences.   '39?eiy 
scientific    purpose  was    necessarily  laid  aside,    only  «the 
thoroughly  practical  aun  of  « rsaeerdotal  eompendiim  was 
contemplated,  in  whidi  learning  oidy  ^fonned  paart  of  »Ae 
education  of  a  priest,  and^merely  occupied  a  third  place  ^IRet 
theology  and  the  litoigioal  forms,  .and  was  only  repxeaented 
flo  lar  as  a  direct  practical  use  could  he  obtaxaed  firam.^ 
Philosophy  was  ihereforenot  at  aU  eeparated'&om  l^woiagy; 
imman  law  was  .only  an  efflux  of  diirine  law.   The'know- 
iedge  of  geometry  was  neeesaaxy  £br  •'Bie  finrreyiiig  of  ^ihe 
land,  the  diyision  of  the  produce,  the  bmldingtmd  liecoraftciii 
of  the  temples ;  A&hnowledge.of  astronomy  for'the  calandar 
lOf  leetiTals,  and  the  cifvil  cakulotion  of  tine^    singcng 
'ibimed  a  part  of  the  Liturgy.  !Nor  is  proof  wanting:  that-the 
JuuMBledge  and  literature  of  ^gypt  .far  surpassed  whatvros 
required  by4he  hierareby,  that  the  'thirtyHrai  or-forkyttwo 
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'Akn>  tMie  «sHieit  sad  iir%i]ifil'«0iitve,  to  wluok 

im^^^'^ofi^  'Igjr^tkDB,  or  of  i^ir  MmmHo  bo$h, 
hoiti^'Wo^33IA\Kfmraag^±0'Tekirvitt^  lacytioes  to  tke'fbrty- 
iiro  'Ik>^8  naned  IqrtCiemens.  It  «eein8  to  me  byno  mesas 
]BqpN)baMe-1tet<thefiboYe-meiitiaB0d  praoe^  on  -tiie  life  of 
Ifae^mig,  •!&  nDiodonis,  which  for  'Bgypt  fawr  «'iharoiighly 
riitifrnl  Iftamp  <m  them,  fiyrmed  a-portum  of  the.aacred.lMr- 
hmiksi ndlf jferproj^hetB,  aadthat'the laudattary  nmg iq^oii'the 
jaoBwediking/igeiitioiiiedatttfaei^id  of  that  passage,  mi^t 
ham  besiL  composed  in  imitation  of  ihe  gjeXoymy^g  jBogiXBcoo 
fiimfy  in'tlie  liiit  df  i;h»  1diiriy*sxx:hook9,  and  haye  onljtbeen 
eaufifffei  in  ite  ikst  ease.  Bat  it  is  not  to  be  (Supposed 
the  foitj-two  hoohs  ihamselTeSi^eontBined  separate  laudabny 
seMgo^on^paartieakr  tangs,  although  «ucheoBgs,  iindeEstood 
him  wider<eeBae,'0ertaiiil7  b^ongedto^the^^aacred  hooka. 

Veiead'intlie^some .passage  of  Diodorus,'that  wisowvay- 
ings-aafl  aidtions  of  the  most  •  distingoished  men  were  read 
alondiK)  tiie  king  after  the  saerifiee  by  the  hieregnunmstist 
fiMin  the ** Saered  Bodks,"  ex  rmp  Upw MP^mv.  We  sttUpoe- 
sess-andent  papyri  which  coi^»un  proYBrbs  of  a  simikr  kind, 
some  of  them^  eren  put  into  the  mouths*  of  certain  celebrated 
kiBgB  belonging  to  lise  OM  Monarchy,  such  as  Amenemha  I., 
tfaei^head  of  ^e  12th  Dynasty^,  resembling  somewhat  in  their 
fonn  the  proyerbsf  of  Sobmon.  Por  the  sake  of  the  reader, 
and  the  one  who  reads  out  loud,  they  are  divided  l^  red  points 
leenrring  at  nearly  stated  intCTvals  into  short  verses,  accord- 
ing to  the  sentences,  Hke  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  Butthese 
eoold  not  ha? e  belonged  to  the  ten  rolls  of  the  hierogram- 
matistp,  nor  to  the  priests'  canon  in  general. 

It  were  more  easy  to  suppose  that  the  first  book  of  the  singer 

.  •».raiod.i  70,  73,96.] 

'  1  speak  here  of  the  first  section  of  the  Papyrus  of  Sallkr,  Ka  2, 
which  is  communicated  in  the  Select  Papyri  in  the  hiemtic  chanteter, 
from  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum.    London.  1844.    PLz.— ^xii. 
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m9j  haye  consisted  of  single  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to 
particular  diyinities,  suck  as  we  still  possess  several  instances 
of,  e.  g.  to  Ea,  Amen  Ea,  Mut^,  to  Thoth',  to  Osiris',  Atmn?^ 
&c,^yet  probably  it  likewise  only  contained  the  daily  litanies, 
which  belonged  to  eyery  temple  service,  and  which  were  also 
expressly  mentioned^  I  can  as  little  agree  with  the  opinion^ 
that  the  great  Book  of  the  Dead  of  the  Egyptians  was  one  of 
the  ten  books  of  the  Stolistes,  although  I  consider  it  to  be  also^ 
a  sacred  book  ascribed  to  Hermes.  Eyen  its  extent  forbids 
the  former  supposition.  And,  moreoyer,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
liturgical  book,  which  one  belonging  to  the  Stolistes  must 
haye  been,  nor  a  book  of  Bituals,  as  Ghampollion  appears  to 
haye  regarded  it,  but  essentially  a  history  of  the  soul  after 
death,  therefore  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb  with  the  deceased. 
The  theological  basis  of  this  work,  howeyer,  was  undoubtedly 
included  in  the  hieratical  books  of  the  prophets. 

Bunsen7  justly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  <dyil  law* 
book»  and  the  sacred  law-books  of  the  prophets.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  regulations  and  precepts  of  the  six  tew- 
givers,  who  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus^,  could  have  been  le^ 
ceived  into  the  canon,  this  can  only  be  supposed  of  the  most 
ancient  portion  of  them — ^the  laws  of  Menes,  whidi  were 
ascribed  to  Hermes  by  himself,  and  probably  were  the  foun* 
dation  both  of  the  religious  and  of  the  civil  law. 

We  shall  now  more  easily  understand  why  still  less  space 
was  afforded  in  the  canon  of  Clemens  for  the  hiatorieal  literal 

*  I  procured  in  Thebes  a  number  of  such  bymns  for  the  Bcyal 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Seyeral  of  them  vere  composed  in  the  reign  o£ 
King  Bamses  IX.,  in  the  20th  Dynasty.  There  was  a  hymn  to  Amm* 
Ba,  upon  a  roll  of  eleven  pages,  in  the  Egyptian  collection  of  Hx^ 
Sams  in  London,  1839. 

-    '  Upon  a  wooden  tablet  covered  with  fine  white  chalk,  in  the  BxitiBb 
Museum. 

3  In  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  c  128,  134,  139,  &c.  [Pint.  (&  Js.  c.  58.] 

■•  Porphyr.  de  abst  iv.  8. 

s  Bunsen,  Bd.i.  p.  55.    (Eg:8  PL  in  Vn,  Hist.  bk.  i.  p.  2&) 

*  See  my  introduction  to  the  Todtenbucke  der  JEgjipter, 
1842,  p.  17. 

7  Bd.  i.  p.  47.    (E^.'s  Fl  in  Un.  HisL  bk.  i.  p.  20.) 

*  i  94,  95. 
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ttore*  It  presenfed  neither  a  speculatiye  nor  a  praotical  rfde 
to  the  object  wHick  Eg3rptian  theology  had  in  view,  and  re- 
garded in  this  light,  therefore,  it  must  appear  subordinate. 
But  on  that  account  it  no  less  existed.  This  is  proyed  as  well 
by  the  authors^  themselves  as  by  the  original  remains,  which 
we  stiU  possess.  Historical  facts  of  all  binds,  related  both 
by  means  of  pictures  and  writings,  covered  the  walls  of  the 
temples  in  the  principal  towns;  single  battles  and  whole 
wara  were  described,  with  their  exact  dates,  and  with  all  the 
living  details  of  an  eye-witness,  upon  the  stone  surfaces  of  the 
pylons  and  the  surrounding  walls.  As  long  as  these  lasted, 
the  remembrance  of  those  actions  must  have  remained  living 
»d  true  in  the  mind  of  every  cultivated  Egyptian.  And,  in 
fact,  we  find  these  representations  at  a  late  period  used  as  a 
direct  authority  in  history. 

Tacitus^  recounts  to  us  the  visit  of  Gbrmanicus  to  the 
^^  great  remains  of  andemb  Thebes,  And  JEgyptian  inscrip^ 
iions  were  atiU  extant  upon  the  enormous  buildings  whicT^ 
declared  the  former  riches.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  priestSy  who  was  required  to  explain  the  language  of 
the  country f  related^  that  at  one  time  iQOfXXi  men,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  dwelt  herCy  and  that  King  Samses  with  this, 
Of  my  had  conquered  Libyan  Ethiopia^  the  Medes  and  Persians^ 
the  JBactrianSy  and  Scythians^  and-  that  he  held  under  his 
dominions  the  countries  of  the  Syrians,  the  Armenians,  and 
the  neighbouring  Cappadocians,  and  thence  to  the  JBithynian 
and  the  Lycian  Sea;  the  tribute  laid  upon  the  people  u)as  also 
read  aloud,  the  weight  of  the  silver  and  gold,  the  number  of  the 
weapons  and  horses,  and  the  presents  to  the  temple,  of  ivory 
and  frankincense,  and  how  much  com  and  other  objects  had 
teen  remitted  by  each  nation,  which  was  not  less  than  what 
is  now  imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  might  of  the  Parthians^ 
(n*  the  power  of  the  Romans, ^^ 

This  is  as  strictly  an  historical  notice  from  the  reign* of 

B^nses  II.,  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,  as  was 

ever  related  to  us  by  the  Greeks  from  the  life  of  Xerxes  or 

Alexander :  for  we  read  this  statement  now  in  the  present  day 

'  [Tatian.  w,  ad  Grac.  c.  1.]  '  Amtal  ii  60. 
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upon  ike  «uiie  imlk,  Ix^fofe  wlufih  (3«nnB]U!eoB«iMN>d*^HBi 
iconderiog  ^oyet.  flPbe  Gteeke  <aiid  Bwomw  c^lifliii  deriined 
iHaeir  kaaaleigd  .£xmi  auidi  a  dicrtt  «Miree  ^as  'Ofsoumi- 
ciis  did  hfive,  and  tEtcitus^viBut  quite  lucoiiMioin '-tiiofc  he  was . 
speaking' of  .tite'jnnie  King  Bamsei,  <friniiHlhof%  ^befiire  he 
xektedof  £jng  jSitoff^w,  tiat.thebird'vAlled  the'lMuBnix  sp- 
peered  fiir  the  fint  time  in  his  leign.  We  stfU^nadtfae 
name  T^flimfion  iqion  .tiiie.  monuments,  ^as  the;  pneet  Tead^it  to 
Q^maxHCua;  SteaastzriBwaB  tbe  name  of 'S^osr[.,<wiio'waa 
10  often confiwadifithhis  son  Bamies/^nd was  eaonnedfflown 

Iqr  a*  €bEeefcmi8take,4sineetlie'time  of  &erodotutf(£;eaaiGiC| 

cecouicfc,  cecuicrpio). 

Who  can  well  doubt  tliat  along  with  such  .a  histoncal 
literature  engraven  in  stone,  which  io  this  d^  fills  the 
whole  of  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  ^Mount  IBarkal,  fiir  in 
Ethiopia,  b  corresponding  hutorical  "book  literature  must 
faave  existed,  of  course  much  richer  and  more  complete, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  able  at  present  to  point  out  the 
remains  of  it.    But  in  IGact  we  still  j>os8es8  papyrus  zxiUs, 
(me  of  which  accidentally  refers  to  the  identical  warlike 
deeds  represented,  with  their  annotations,  upon  the  ivaDa 
of  the  Theban  temple.    This  is  one  of  the  important  docu- 
ments v^hidh  the  ^British  Museum  purchased  in  .the  year 
1889  from  M.  SfOlier,  in  Aix,  after  Champollion.had  already, 
in  the  year  1828,  recognised  and  communicated  soYeral  paa* 
sages  in  it  which  related  to  the  war  of  the  great  'Eamsea 
against  i;he  people  of  Cheta^.    In  1838  I  found  at  Xegliom, 
in  a  collection   Of  ^%yptian  antiquities  belonging  to  M. 
D'Anastasi,  a  series  of  papyri  very  similar  to  thi^,  ^rhich 
mention  other  warlike  features  of  that  glorious  period.  TThey 
appear  to  come  originally  from  the  same  tomb  as  those  of 
Sallier,  since  they  proceed,  partly,  indeedi,  from  the 


1  GhaminflloD,  Lettm  ioriUs  O^E^^te  etde  TMie,  p.  21,  426. 
After. the  death  of  CHuunpolUon,  SalToUoi  mafle  nae  lef  the  pisvBla^ 
withheld  papers  of  his  master  for  a  particular  treatise  :  Camaifme.de 
Sanuis^k^ Grand  (SStostris)  conire  Us  Schita  et  leura  cSlUs,  TSanuearU 
hidraHque^ofparinant  h  M.  SaUier  a  Aixt  tn  PrcveMie,  ^etke^tmr  9eM& 
Pftris,  18S5, 38. 
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mrOte.  ^Otlier  -simikir  pieces  aref ound  in  the  "Bgjpfiaai  cdl- 
leoftiaBB.at' TimuD,  Lejden,  and  Beriin. 
It  IB  OYidenb,  partly  6om  the*  express  dftteoS^tbe  aiifhor  t>r 
'  Berike,  partty  from  the  kings  mentioned  in  'the  text,  that 
the>]a!rge8t  proportion  of  tliem  belong-to'the  19th  nypaatj. 
The  most  ancient  date  in  the  London  papyrus  is  'from  the 
ninth  year  of  ihe  Great  Bamsss  II. ;  the  fattest  is  from  ihe 
fiist  year  of  Xing  Bxt-Nxobt,  the  third  -successor  of  the 
finmer.  The  Tunn  Bqyal  Annals  also  Mong  to  iihis  or 
the  next  Dynasty.  Other  papyri  are  certtaafy  n6t  older 
tiun- tbe  20th ;  e,  g.  one  of  i^ese  vhicli  I  obtained  in  Thebes 
repeatedly  mentions  the  name  of  Bahsss  IX.,  and-is  dated, 
upon  :the  -reverse  «ide,  -from  tke  13tfa  ^ef  Paehon-^the  six- 
tMith  tyear,  probably,  dTthis  king. 

.  jiSoioidier  of 'tkese  rolls  contains,  xm  '^le  otherbanfl,  b  por- 
tion of  ft  eowposttion  Tvliioh  belongs  to  tke  time  of  Tutmes 
IIL,  thetcoofneror  of  the  Hyksos  in  the 'I8tk  ^Dynasty ;  a 
rcU  in  Turin  'treats  of  the  same  king.  mTe  haye  t»  little 
rMMon  to  doubt  that  the  first  pmngraph  in  the'Fap.^B^er, 
No.l,pL  ii — ^iiL,  irhieh  treats  oftwo  kings  at^Hxe  wid  of  ttie 
Hyksos  period,  was^iso  comjsosed  in  their  time,  orsoon  sifter 
tkeb  death. 

.  iDwo  remarkable  papyrus  rolls,  ^wki^k  1!  obtadned  'in  'Lon- 
dm  tfbr  *tiie  Beriin  Museum,  mention  the  first  kings  of  tke 
littb  IQynatfy,  I^^hxsbmha  I.  and  SssmtXESCK  I.  Their 
writjing  is  T^ey- different  from  the  rest  of  those  that  I  am 
floqiiBiitted  witti,  and  they  belong  to  the  Teiy  rare  exceptions 
which,  in  place  of  horizontal  lines,  are  ivritten  in  vertical 
ooluBms,  after  the  manner  of  Meroglyphie^  -writing ;  soi^at 
iirnreuld  not  surprise  me,  if  by  penefasting  more  deeply*  into 
tii&  contents,  the  result  should  be,  that  they  were  composed, 
OPMiL'this  Tsivy  copy,  during  the  Old  Monarchy.  Biit  the 
most^iancient  of  all  the  hieratic  royal  names  are  found  in  a 
papyrus  in  my  ownjpossession^.    Heie  the  name  of  CHnrir 

>  I  am  indebted -for  this  yahiable  present  to  an.Engllsh  la47*  Hiss 
Wefttcar,  who'  had  deposited  it  a  long  time  ago  in#the  BodUiwi  JJbrmryi 
Oxford.    It  contains  nine  sides,  of  which,  unhappily,  the  first  four  are 
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(Cheops)  i9  frequently  mentioned,  also  King  SmiBlJ  in 
the  3rd  Manethonic  Dynasty,  and  three  other  kings,  who 
probahly  belong  to  the  same  Dynasty.  These  kings  are, 
indeed,  all  cited  as  dead,  but  since  the  whole  of  them  belonged 
to  that  ancient  period,  its  contents  cofild  hardly  be  placed 
niuch  later.  Among  a  people  who  were  at  all  times  Bur<« 
rounded  by  so  many  contemporaneous  monuments  and  hjs«> 
toxical  authorities,  reaching  as  fstrback  as  their  first  royal 
Dynasties,  it  must  have  been  generally  much  more  difficult  to 
supplant,  or  essentially  to  alter  the  existing  genuine  history 
of  ancient  times  by  fabulous  tales  and  poetical  inventions  of 
later  times, 

In  spite  of  the  astonishing  number  of  monuments,  and  in 
spite  of  the  rich  literature,  whose  original  remains  are  oon-r 
firmed  by  the  accounts  we  find  in  different  authors,  it  wonUv 
however,  have  been  impossible  to  the  !E|gyptians  themselves^ 
how  much  more  so  to  us,  to  obtain  a  correct  and  dear  insights 
into  the  course  and  connection  of  their  history,  if  from  its 
commencement  a  chronological  sense  had  not  been  so  early 
developed  among  them.    Without  chronology  we  shonld  de- 
tain no  histoiy,  even  from  the  most  varied  literature;  tto 
Indians,  especially,  give  us  a  striking  proof  of  this.    Hiatozy 
first  obtains  a  perfect  self-consciousness  through  chronology. 
With  the  growing  civilisation  of  a  people,  the  necessity  in* 
creases  for  ft  sharper  division  of  time  both  in  small  «a4 
large  periods,    iFrom  the  earliest  era  of  their  history,  the 
^Egyptians  have  known  how  to  satisfy  this  necessity,  inli«9|^ 
in  every  higher  state  of  civilisation. 

But  a  chronology  which  is  well  arranged  and  establish^^ 
must  always  proceed  from  astronomy.    We  cannot  coueeiye 
the  existence  of  the  former,  in  any  nation,  without  the  lai|»> 
being  to  a  certain  degree  developed.    It  will  not,  therefof^  \ 
appear  superfluous  if  we  enter  here  more  minutely  inta^ey 

very  much  destroyed.  The  remainder,  also,  is  very  hastily  written,  an^ 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decipher.  It  appears  to  be  poetical,  and  -to  he 
addressed  to  a  kingjwhose  name  unfortunately. is  lost;  the 
^  of  his  ancestors,"  Cfttc/tf,  Snefru  Ser,  &c  is  held  up  to  him. 
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ftMrbnomical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  before  we  turn  ou^ 
attention  to  their  computation  of  ^e.  We  shall  here,  al6o, 
eomtnence  with  the  information  we  obtain  from  authorSi  and 
afterwHrds  see  how  £ar  it  is  confirmed  and  completed  bj  the 
tedntiiiients« 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  the  astronomical  basis  of 
lEIgyptian  chronology,  and  the  chronological  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Egyptians,  and  concludes  his  Introduction  with 
the  following  words :] 

Taking  a  retros^ctive  surrey  of  the  path  we  have  hithetto 
pursued  in  Our  discussions,  I  believe  I  have  essentially  ful* 
filled  the  task  we  undertook  at  the  commencement,  namely, 
to  point  out  the  po98tlnliiy  of  the  existence  of  such  an  early 
history  of  Egypt. 

We  have  seen  how,  contrasted  with  the  most  aucient 
Asifttic  nations,  the  Egyptians  (pre-eminently  favoured  by 
theii*  dimatal  and  geographical  conditions)  were  destined, 
as  it  were  by  nature,  to  be  a  monumental  nation.    These 
external  conditions  correspond  with  the  innate  bias  of  their 
feelings,  wbich  is  shown  by  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
tiifflr  monuments,  and  by  the  extreme  care  they  bestowed 
upon  their  preservation.    From  their  desire  to  retain  the 
fleeting  present^  may  be  explained  the  early  development 
of  their  system  of  writing  (so  rich  and  significant  in  its 
oxganism,  owing  to  its  important  origin),  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cessive use  which  was  made  of  this  writing,  especially  for 
the  monuments,  beyond  any  other  nations  of  antiquity,  so 
that  it  soon  attained  its  highest  destination  by  its  applica- 
tion to  a  many-sided  book  literature.    We  have  been'  able 
to  referto  a  Theban  library  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  and  have  found  reason  for  considering  it 
neilher  the  most  ancient,  nor  the  only  one  in  Egypt.    It  wa» 
tbSs  very  andent  literature  and  hereditary  learning,  which 
»''ifltoif  antiquity,  and  more  particularly  the  GtreekS|  abun- 
chaifily  acknowledged,  praised,  sought  out,  and  studied.  Among 
tbe. various  branches  of  knowledge  we  have  surveyedj  espe* 
eiaBy  the  sacred  codes  of  the  priests—the  forty-twoJEIerp^tiji)' 


teokrd^^seribed  by  Clemens,  we  h»Ye  howem  fBostimiUa^ 
attempted,  to  indicate  more  closely  from  themDznimfinti^iilie 
early/stody  of  astronomy,  becaose  the  asrival  att  a  momdteBd 
otivoBol^iy  depends  espeebdly  upon,  its  dsrek^imBiife.  "We 
have  likewise  endeayoured  to  point  out  that,  undeir.'ite 
fiKTotovable  eiieomstances:  of  an  ]%^ptiaa  Af,  ani  espaoiaily 
sinoe  ^'  introdnetion  of  l^e  variable  Ba[n*Qai6ndair(KBiaii 
ladng'as  it  wero,  and  forming  periods  fiuf  itself),  artroany 
was  cultiyated  in  the  most  elaborate  aaod^  mesti  ooonpkte 
masmer,  and  this  wet  have  beets  able  portly  to  eonfiniii  by  the 
monumenUi  of  the  4th  and'  12th  DynasideB.  of  the  Odd  M(i> 
narohy .  We  haye  discovered  a  dinsion  ;of  time^.  less  tiun^an; 
hour;  to  the  sixfy  times  sixtieth  part  of'  a  miimte,  andoAoTS 
an  hour  to  the  period  of  36,525  years.  Betsvoen^theBer  Itena 
w«rei^e  greatest  variety  of  oydbs,  suelt  aanoottneraaofait 
nation,  eaDeept-  the  Egyptian,  haa  been,  afade  toe  peodiice!  in 
equalpeapfection.  l^eywere  aei^aaintedm&tfaejomlfAQiiiir 
of  day  and  night,  also  with  the  twenty^-fonr*  ef naL  or; 
naetialhofuv  of  l^ecompkte  day,  i««][f%MpwL 

!Fnmi'dayB  tbey  fonnedthe'  decades^  or  Egyptian, 
and  from  these  the  tidrty-day  mondij;  they,  aiae 
the  kmap' months,  and'  sdemniaed  the'nBWvaodfuil.niom^ 
Their  season  consisted  of  four  months..  The^'  incogniaed 
as  forniB'  of  years^  and:  oanded  ontt  in:  the  calendar,,  botb 
the  oldest?  lunar  year,  as  woUj  as  the  stAat  yeac  of  ^B&  daafSy 
and  tfaeSknis  year,  whidi  is' a  qnarterof  a dky lon^^ert  'Sbe 
civil  solar  year,  after  twesfy^ve  yeBi8$  nam^  atr^  i^tarAfoB 
period,^  agreed  agaan  with vtiie  lunar  yBar^nuthaanneims^; 
cfdcalating  by^i^e  day,  2t^i^;reed  with  the  Smamijmm,ja^MHB 
lustsrum  of  four  j^BBTs ;  and  in  the  space*  aii  JMli  ysMB^  ik 
agreed'  completely  wiil^  iHiB  Sbihm  pemoA^  1b»  IWh^ffpr. 
period,  of  1500  years,  was>emplo3red>  to  nnd»'  tiiei^  aaySLjaui 
agree  wi^*  the  tropical  year;  which  wb9  aftemrasds/  dsfiiad 
aeoording'totiiel^ree  seasons  into  tfane  paaiwi  fiOOijwsMiw 
SMk  iE^inally,  the  Sidereal  yem,  or  the  sloor  itMseiiuyeimiB 
eidiptie  te-tli^*  west,  became  known,  and  itwas 
fltthevg^wMxaaimperfeet  coB^prehsnMBafttiMii'dii 
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$a^*vtkmtfycl£  tte  moyement,  bj  its  greotert  mArcaammi 

Weliftre  gfoiied  tiba  piincipal  purpose  we  luteLin'Tiew  if 
we  have  suoceeded  in  pointiiig  out  tbs^^  in  Egjpt^  fimm  the 
Hmm  of*  MenaSy  to  whose  leiga  the  histories^,  ansounts.  go 
lMMk>>1^re  existed  to  an  extraordinarj  degree.  ail<the  con* 
dxtaaDanMeessfey^for  the  growth  and  the  perfeet  derelepment 
of  the  self-ooiiseioiukand  historical  life  of  a  notion,  and  foxra 
obronologiiBsUj^arraiiged  historical  literature^  fbxmed  by^  tiie 
xnonnments  and  oontempoianeoas  records.  These  cireomo 
stances  have  placed  it  in  our  power  to  investigate  and  restore, 
fi*om  such  early  times,  the  experienced  and  recorded  history 
of  the  Egyptians.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
tiie  conditions  that  we  have  named  only  appear  complete 
among  the  most  ancient  Asiatic  and  European  nations  at  a 
much  later  period,  namely,  during  the  last  millennium  before 
Christ,  therefore  an  historical  investigation,  which  refers 
back  as  far  as  that  of  Egypt,  has  hitherto  been  impossible 
with  respect  to  those  nations,  except  so  far  as  in  the  Egyptian 
history  itself  new  points  of  information  may  be  found  respect- 
ing the  oldest  history  of  nations,  not  Egyptian. 

But  it  may  very  possibly  be  imagined  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  stop  at  the  indication  of  this  possibility j  being 
deficient  in  the  means  to  raise  this  historical  treasure  from 
the  depths  in  which  we  behold  it.  We  can  only  restore 
true  history  with  the  assistance  of  an  historical  literature, 
and  this  must  either  be  contemporaneous,  and  so  far  possess 
in  itself  a  monumental  value,  or  if  it  is  a  later  literature, 
referring  to  what  has  long  gone  by,  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  contemporaneous  and  intelligible  monuments  to  enable 
US  to  prove  and  correct  it  by  them.  Hitherto  we  have 
certainly  possessed  one  of  the  necessary  means  for  the 
.restoration  of  the  Pharaonic  history,  namely,  the  Greek 
accounts,  and  extracts  from  an  ancient  Egyptian  historical 
:'literature.  But  they  remained  useless  and  confused,  because 
liie  monuments  and  the  literary  remains  of  the  country 
imvte  still  mute  and  unintelligible.    However,  since  Gham- 
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poDion's  praisewoithy  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphical 
writing  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  an  historical  use  of 
the  monuments  of  the  country,  the  second  means  for  his- 
torical investigation  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  It  was 
now  for  the  first  time  possible  to  gain  some  advantage  from 
the  literary  authorities,  and  to  make  a  critical  examination 
of  them,  which  would  necessarily  demonstrate  the  general 
connection  that  subsists  between  the  moniunents.  Only  a 
correct  all-sided  combination  of  the  means  offered  on  both 
aides  can  here  lead  to  the  aim  we  have  in  view. 


•  • 
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Wb  can  best  exiiibit  tiie  vektian  ftat  ^mbBisia  hiUrBBU 
Ae.Hidbs&wi^  J^^rpUflii^sMQBda,  bf  endosfDiiziiig  to  deter- 
■^oixLe  dironologically:,  and  1) j.Buck  meaoB  im -Bte •  extizi^  iie 
most  .important  ,ponit  of  ^ootacEt  .in  tke  'twD  iuttmfeft— 
namely, 'the  Moiflic  pariod--Hand  'thus  .to  pzoirerklie imdiie  of 
the fleteralnumboEs stated.  We  idull  tliereby ipeneiyeitiuit 
tlDB  jEebsew  aeeonnts,  in  bo  ^Ieit  ;a8  il^ey  are  caEEDBOtediriA. 
Z%7pt,  may  be  held  to  be  of  more  UstorioBl  \ealae  tkon 
^yesal  modem  inqniiersare  incHned^  aeBatdi;oi;}ieBi,  anfl 
•tiiat  they^se  by  nojaeana  wanting  ^in  avfixed  dnrmiofegical 
prinoiple,  withoiit  *wbich  .biatosy  -eanaot  "sabsKt ;  ibnt  tbat 
-a  more  exact  'cbz^nblogy,  wbidi  mi^t  ^neopw  aa  a.  "point  of 
<SBppoart.to  the  iBgypidan,  is  not  to  te  ^aongfat  in^tiuem,  and 
it  is  lathar  this  last  which  sugpliea  stibe  >most  certain  ^einro- 
inobgical  espianatian  of  ^hoae  timaes  to  ^tke  hiatoiy  of 
the  IsimeliteB.  IBse  gennine  ehranobgied  chaomoter  «df  <the 
.  Jiewiflh  history  /is  pretty  ivell  aohnowledged  by  'B^eiy  -ooo 
Bs  &?  back^n  the  idi^iaion  .of  the  'kis^dom,  -or tiie  buiiib]^ 
of  the  tempib,  twhorehy,  indeed,  ike  indiTidnal  dhrondagio&l 
.difBcultiaB,  wiiich  ^fireqaestiy oeonr  donog  ^his  epoc^,  are  not 
considaKed,  bntrodlyitbe  oehrenQLc^ical  ^ue  of  those  fnom- 
b^rs  generaUy  iwhinhr&nn  liie  basis  of  i^ese  'separate  "inres- 
tigatians.;  but  tiie  iitritftl^  dironOlo^cdl  ^character  <s£  the 
Hebrew  daienninatnina  of  time  before  this  epoch  is  dis- 
puted, and,  indeed,  in'tfaoseTerysnismbero'whioh^oontainin 
themseihres  akme  the  threads  of  an  esact  chrenolo^.  A  cri- 
tiftaiLtfiQcamination  of  Idie^TBlue  of  these  numbers  ^nera%  is 
thus  necessary,  ^and  ^therefore  this  discussion  d>ecomes  ap- 
propriate here.  It  is,  in  fiict,-iDf  the  greatest  importance  to 
••  2d 
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US,  because  it  determines  whether  it  be  possible  to  boM 
some  nuirked  contradictioiis  which  haye  at  all  times  keenly 
engaged  the  attention  of  historians  and  theologians,  and  still 
continue  to  do  so ;  it  will,  besides,  enable  many  people  to 
decide  upon  :the  value  of  the  Manethonie,  consequently  of 
the  Egyptian  chronology  generally,  so  &r  as  it  is  made  to 
depend  on  its  agreement  with  the  accounts  obtained  from 
the  oldest  source,  the  only  one  indeed  not  Egyptian,  which 
here,  at  all  events,  admits  of  a  comparison. 

There  are,  especially^  two  numbers  which  have  hithetto 
formed  the  turning  points  of  the  chronology  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Mosaic  period,  because,  passing  over  th6 
uncertain  individrnd  statements,  they  fixed  the -limits  t» 
great  spaces  in  time,  and  appeared  to  lay  down  a  rule  for 
more  special'  investigations.  I  mean  the  4i80  ydars^  which 
are  calculated  to  be  the  period  between  the  Exodus  and  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  the  4t80  years'  for  the  sojousfi  d 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Both  numbers  very  early  created 
difficulty,  and  are  piurtly  modified,  and  partly  refuted  by 
other  statements  of.  time  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  480 
years  ought  to  correspond  with  the  sum  of  the  individual 
numbers  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  which  last  is,  however,  eon- 
.  siderably  greater.  The  genealogies  of  that  same  period 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
number  of  years  was  much  fewer.  The  Seventy  themselves 
differ  in  their  statement  of  the  number,  since  they  write  44^ 
in  place  of  480  years ;  and  in  the  Acta  of  the  AposUes 
(xiii.  20),  450  years  are  calculated  for  the  Judges  only  to 
the  time  of  Samuel;  and  this  again  differs  from  all  alkeat 
statements*  Lastly,  we  find  that  Josephus  also,  even  if  he 
knew  the  number  480,  still  did  not  consider  it  as  bindi^, 
since  he  never  mentions  it,  but  accepts  different  numbers, 
and  far  higher  ,ones^,  which,  nevertheless,  do  not  agree  ^th 
.the  Book  of  Judges.  It  thereby  at  least  follows,  that  the 
:namber  480  by  itself  cannot. daim  any  decided  authmityw 

M  Kings  vLl.  t  Bzodits  xiL  40. 

.  '  Antyiila,  1:999s  €.Ap.ii,2;  eiSyetun. 

• 
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Bat  &ere  is  a  stiU  greater  difference  in  the  acceptation  of 
tb6  430  years  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  passed 
m  ^^gypt.  For,  setting  aside  that  in  an  earlier  prophecy^ 
the  round  number  400  alone  is  giyen,  the  Seventy  und^ 
stand  the  whole  statement  to  mean,  not  from  the  entrance 
of  Jacob  ikto  EeTPV,  but  from  the  entrance  of  Abbaham 
IKTO  Oajtaak,  and  they  therefore  transkte  the  words  in 
SKodus  zii.  40,  ''Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years ;"  by  ^  de  Koroitaiatg  r£v  vlcur  'lopo^X,  ijv  taan^frav  ii^ 
Tg  jS  Alyvmyf  Koi  «v  yi  Xcvo^,  hrj  rrrpoKSma  rpt/dKOpra  (NoW 

the  dwelling  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  I^ypt  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  four  hun* 
dfed  and  thirty  years).  The  Apostle  Paul'  also  reckons  the 
430  years  from  the  promise  of  Abraham,  and  Josephus^ 
does  the  same,  so  that  for  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  which  is 
imderstood  in  the  Hebrew  text,  only  215  years  are  reckoned, 
tl^  remaining  216  being  assigned  to  the  time  from  Abraham 
to  Jacob.  Lastly,  if  we  compare  the  number  of  generations 
in  this  period,  we  shall  only  find  four  generations  for  the  four 
centuries,  so  that  for  this,  even  half  of  the  time  stated  would 
stiU  be  fair  too  great. 

.Finally,  if  we  consider  along  with  these  contradictory 
statements  the  intrinsio  character  of  the  numbers  given  in 
the  original  text,  namely,  the  arithmetical  relation  of  the 
21$  years  from  Abraham  to  Jacob,  to  the  480  or  215  yean 
from  Jacob  to  Moses,  the  frequent  return  also  of  the  inde* 
terminate  number  40,  both  in  the  first*  and  still  more  in  the 
second  period,  and  lastiy  the  nature  of  the  numbers  480  or 
4#0  as  a  multiple  of  12  or  11  generations  of  40  years  eacfa, 
it^  appears  to  me  very  natural  that  either  a  higher  proyiden* 

rt  Gen,  XT.  13 ;  compare  Ap.  Hist.  7,  ($•  *  Gal  iiL  17. 

1^  ABt.  ii  15, 2;  yiii.  3, 1«  Compare  c.  Ap.  i  S3,  where  he  ralcniatfls 
170  years  from  Joseph  to  Moses. 

'*'  Isaac  was  40  years  old  when  he  married  Behecca;  Moses  is  40  years 
old' when  he  ffoe^  to  Midian ;  at  80  years  of  age  he  leads  the  people  out 
of  Egypt,  and  dies  at  the  age  of  ISO. 

2d2 
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tiftLiiiesiiiQgj'aad  in  spite  of  ail  otiier  opposing  eonnBon- 
traos,  ftlie  only  eofreefc  dnmndogicil  expression  'wonffl  %e 
seen  %  iiiis  plaj  of  nuzdbers,  or  tbit  tli^  esternal..giA)  of 
numirars  wovdd  bevegsrHefl  m  imessentiiLlTort^'rel^ous — 
indtod^'in  pert,  '^Hbo,  for  tbehiiltonedl  import  of  those  nsm- 
HaoM,  bttir  tlmt  in  the  ktter  ease  all  'more  exact  ^irondiegical 
inrestigation'Ofilus  period  mnsfbeTj^inguisheil. 

Tke  ktier  view  mttit  graSuallyprerail  in  ifttricter  sSenee. 
A  criterion  -was  wanting  in  the  isrefirtigstion  <*f  "the  'Old 
Testament,  which  ^g^t  decide  upon  a, 'definite  choice  among 
its  eelf«ooatrsdietor7->atatemeni».  Sac^  claimed  Ibr  its^  a 
l^e  autShorify.  If  we 'brieve  fhat  we  may  *now  attempt  a 
new  solution  of  the  difficultj,  we  rely  nponihe  fresh  -point 
of  'View  wiiich  we  can  occupy  for  that  ;pnrpose,  since  we 
now  possesif  aposifivo  acale  that  may 'be  relied  on  (indepen- 
dent of  the  inyeiltigations  of  the  Old  Testament)^  by  which 
we  ean  estimate  the  Hdbrew  statement^,  namely,  the  anlSien- 
tic  hktory  and  chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  which  more  than 
equflls'^  Hefbrew  in  point  of  age. 

'Wow 'if  it  {lhould-appeari;hat  th^  oan-inato  way  "be' harmo- 
nised, science  wonld  then^ -indeefl,  renumi  in  its  formernn- 
certainty  concerning  the  times  before  Solomon,  and  we  shoold 
lose  one  of  the  most  iniportant  and  most  acceptable  corrobo- 
rations (S  IBgyptian  chronology.  "Brtt  "the  result  6{  our  in- 
(  yestigationB  is  more  favourable,  since  the  Egyptian  order  of 
^  time,  resting  upon  -perfectly  independent  foundations^  most 
decidedly  deternnnes  that  there  is  a  chronological  prmca^le 
throughout  the  historical  relation  of  the  Old  Testament,  anil 
not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  Hebrew  numbers.  By  'this 
means  a  firm  foundation  is  given  to  the  critical  examination 
ofiiielatt^,  and  both  histories  reciprocally  i^rd  eacli  otiier 
a  sujpport'that  cannot  be  slukken. 

^e  must  first  of  all  show  that  the  Egjgptian  account  df  the 
ea^ukion  of  the  Lxpsbs,  given  by  Mutetho,  refers  really  to 
the  came  event  as  that  narrated  in'the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
Exodus  of  the  Isbaelites.  We  shall  afterwards  determine 
the  epoch  which  is  recognised  in  the  I^gyptian  ^radition^  and. 
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laitly,  aiiteiiipt  to  shcnr'  bioir  ererj.  otbor  time  is  in  like  mam*' 
net. exoludedb)^ the historioal.puxpozt of  the  Hebrew xuhto* 
tive;  thait.  there  eadstg^  abe,  a  •cfaranological  thread  which 
leads  u»  to. the  aameroBiiilti  an^  indeed,  thst'the  antheatie 
traditioia  ooDfieramtg.  the  jesr  of  the  BJsodiis  has  nwe»  been 
eiotuiely  lost,  aimeiig.  the  Jaws*  'From  tim  fikei  points  we 
diall  then  look  hack  atillfarthei^^into  the  times  of  JoffBfH, 
and'tiie.aecxnmts  of^  the  GSre^cs  appertaixiizig  to  that  period, 
to  which,  will  be  aiddediMzr  TiewB  regaxding  tibe  vistt  of  Abm- 
haaojta  Egy^t. 

Hie  following.'  ias  th&  aeccmnt  of  the  Mosaic  erants  which 

Josephas  gives^  ii»  from  Manei^o,  and  partly  in  the  words 

of  Maaetho  ^himself ^.    After  deecribing  the  expnkion  of  the 

HykflDSj.whomiJosephus  oonsideired  to  be  the  aneestorg  of 

the;  Jewcfyvand'giTing  aa  flWDaant  of  the  Mngs  who  succeeded 

that4BTent^as:fkrBB  Bampses^  the  son  of  Sethds,  he  contiiities : 

'^  .Miter  he  (Maneldie)^  had  therefore  related,  in  (»>nformify 

wiili  his  earlier  nairatire,  that  our  aneestors^  (the  Hyksos) 

had  demoted,  from  Egypt,  so  masiy  years  eadier,  he  then 

SB^B.  that.  Kin^;  Amenophis,  whom^^  he  here  inserts,  desired 

tatooome  a  beholder  of  the  gods,  like  Qorcis,  om  of  hzrpn&i 

deaBBfois.    He  commtmieated  this*  desire  to  <me  Am^iophis^ 

SOU)  of  Paapis^^  who,  (m  account  of  his^  wisdom  and*  pene* 

tnutscai  into  ftiturity,  was  believed  to  partake  of  the  divine 

nature.    "Naw  Utak  nan^sBake  of  Amenophiff  told  hdm  that  if 

he  deansed  the  whole  ooontry  of  the  IjssKm  and' other 

uztdean  people^  he  would  i^ien  be  able  to  behold  the  godr. 

The  king  thereby  rejoiced,  collected  together  all  who*  wera 

stniiten  with  this  bodUy  disease,  throughout  the  wholeof  Egypt 

S0,000  in  number,  and  cast  them  into  the  stone^-qtiarries, 

wbieh  are  situated  east  of  the  Nile,  in  order  that  they  should 

there  work,  apart  from  the  other  Egyptians.    Among-them 

were  some  learned  priests^  who  had  hem  atta^ed  hy  the 

leprosy.    But  that  wise  and  prophefi^ing  Amenophis  began 

»'GoBteai  AjCi.  26t 

S'MfcQeCho  had  only  related  tkat  thrHykfloa^wereexpeMdd  is  tiM 
T^Agp.  of  TuthmostB.  It  is.  the  op^iioa  of  Jotaphiu. alone. Ifakfc.  tiJugg 
were  the  Jeirs. 
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to  fear  the  anger  of  the  gods,  for  himielf  as  well  as  foi^  the 
king,  if  they,  the  prieats,  were  seen  at  such  compukoiy 
labour ;  and  he  foretold,  moreover,  that  others  would  hasten 
to  the  assistance  of  the  unclean,  and  would  govem  Egypt  for 
thirteen  years.    He  did  not,  howeyer,  yenture  to  expiess  'tiiis 
to  the  king,  but,  leaying  behind  him  a  written  record,  he 
killed  himself.    Upon  that  the  king  became  very  much 
dejected.    Then  he  (Manetho)  continues  verbatim,  thus: 
fNow,  when,  these  people  had  suffered  sufficiently  by  the 
hard  work  in  the  stone-quarries,  the  king  yielded  to  their 
entreaty,  and  gave  up  to  them,  for  their  deliverance  and  pro- 
tection, the  town  of  Abaris,  which  had  at  that  time  been  for- 
saken  by  the  shepherds  (Hyksos).   But  this  town,  accordmg 
to  traditions  of  the  gods,  had  always  been  a  Typhonic  town. 
Now,  when  these  people  had  entered  into  this  town,  and 
found  the  place  fieivourable  for  revolt,  they  appointed  as  tiidr 
leader  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  by  name  Osandph,  and  swore  to 
obey  him  in  all  things.    He  established  as  their  fbrst  law 
that  they  should  worship  no  gods,  and  that  they  should  3iot 
abstain  from  those  animals  which,  according  to  the  law,  are 
considered  most  holy  in  Egypt,  but  that  they  might  sacrifioe 
and  consume  them  all ;  also,  that  they  should  associate  only 
with  their  feUow-conspirators.    After  he  had  established 
these  and  many  other  laws,  which  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  Egyptian  customs,  he  commanded  them  all  to  set 
to  work  to  build  up  the  town  walls,  and  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  war  against  Eling  Menophis.    But,  whilst  be  oon- 
Sulted  some  of  the  other  priests  and  infected  persons,  he 
sent  messengers  to  the  shepherds  who  had  been  expelled  'by 
Tethmosis  to  the  town  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  he  had  let 
them  know  what  had  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  otiliars 
who  had  been  injured  along  with  him,  he  invited  them-  to 
^lake  war  against  Egypt  in  unison  with  his  followers.  •  He 
would  first  of  all  conduct  them  to  Abaris,  the  town  of  tkeir 
forefathers,  and  amply  provide  the  troops  with  what  they 
required  *,  but,  if  it  were  necessary,  he  would  protect  them, 
and  easily  subject  the  country  to  them.     Greatly  rejoiced. 
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they  readily  brought  together  aa  many  as  200,000  men,  and 
80on  arriyed  at  Abaris.  But  when  Amenophis,  the  Egjpldan 
king,  heard  of  the  invasion  of  these  people,  he  was  not  a  little 
disturbed,  for  he  remembered  what  Amenophis,  the  son  of 
Paapis,  had  prophesied.  He  first  collected  the  Egyptian 
troops,  conferred  with  his  commanders,  desired  those  sacred 
^inimals  which  are  the  most  honoured  in  the  sanctuaries  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  commanded  the  indiyidual  priests,  more 
especially  to  conceal  the  images  of  the  gods  most  securely. 
But  he  sent  his  son,  Sethds,  who  was  five  years  old,  and  was 
^o  called  Bamesses,  from  Bampses,  the  &ther  of  Amenophis, 
to  lus  friend  (the  King  of  Ethiopia).  He  himself,  indeed, 
went  forward  with  the  remaining  Egyptians,  who  amounted 
to  800,000  fighting  men ;  however,  when  the  enemy  advanced 
)o  meet  him  he  did  not  engage  in  battle,  but  returned  hastily 
to  Memphis,  because  he  believed  he  was  fighting  against 
the  gods.  There  he  carried  off  the  Apis  and  ^e  other 
sacred  animals  which  had  been  brought  thither,  and  repaired 
immediately  with  the  whole  army  and  the  remaining  bag* 
gage  of  the  Egyptians  to  Ethiopia.  The  King  of  Ethiopia 
IHras,  in  fSeust,  beholden  to  him ;  he,  therefore,  received  him, 
supplied  his  troops  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
the  country  affordedj  assigned  to  them  as  many  towns  and 
villages  as  would  suffice  for  the  predetermined  thirteen 
years,  in  which  they  would  be  compelled,  to  be  deprived  of 
his  government,  and  even  placed  an  Ethiopian  army  on  the 
j[>orders  of  Egypt  as  a  protection  to  the  people  of  King 
'Amenophis,  Thus  it  stood  in  Ethiopia.  But  the  Solymites 
who  had  come  into  the  country,  and  the  unclean  among  the 
Sigyptians,  treated  the  people  so  shamefully,  that  the  period 
x)f  their  government  appeared  to  all  who  then  beheld  these 
impieties  the  worst  of  times ;  for  they  not  only  burnt  towns 
and  villages,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  plundering  tbe 
.'sanctuaries,  and  abusing  the  images  of  the  gods,  but  they 
.continually  made  use  of  those  venerated  and  sacred  animals 
.which  were  fit  to  be  eaten,  compelled  the  priests  and  prophets 
to  become  their  butchers  and  destroyers,  and  then  sent  them 
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'.    ■      ^     • 

awaj  desKtata  It;  is  said,  howorer,  that  l^prieafc  "wlio  gsve 
them  a  O0Bs1atutiQn;andjlaiirB^  whovaS'irntttiYevf  Heliopofis» 
aB,d:  called  Osaiaifdi  (feom  ttie  god  0»ri8-  in  Hl^iopcfis); 
went  o^er.to  tixese  pBople,.  ohaaigBd  Iwname,  ami  mm  called 
Mqbas/ '  This  and.miftdi  morej  wlucH  ffar the  sak&of  brsntj 
I  mind;  omit,  iswHaithe  Sgyptiaaa  relate  coxxeeniingc  tin 
JoTva  But  Manetho-  aayB-  fiir^^er,  that  JcmesopMs  after* 
MwaiB  isftamed.  ontr  of  Ethiopia  mik  a  great  force;  tlistlte 
and  hia  soniBampaeB,  who  had  also  aoi  affmy;  gave  hstttb^io 
their  shepherds  and  theimdeBii,  conquered  them^  kiUedinanj^, 
and^puraued'theTemaander  to  the  borders^of  Syria:  MasoB^tio 
wzote  thiaand  similar  ttdngs/'' 

Si^ext  to  thiaManetfaoBic  account^  we  shall  place  the  €BreeE 
eoBoep^n  ofi  the  mafcteiras  we  find  it  in:Dios>OBirs,  zi.  3; 
tafeaa  &om.SeaaiBeu8  of  Abdera  (and  aisoiii  an  earlier 7a»> 
sage,  xa^iTv  1^  wii^nrut  his  authority  bemg^grren). 

^When/'  aays-HbcatoeuB^  '*a  pkgue  once  broke  oat  in 
Egypt^.m&at  pniplfi  believed  that  it  was  a^pnnishment  sent 
b J  Idle  goda^   Eor  since  many  strangenr  of  divers  races  dwdt 
amang^  them,  wtio^  practiaed  very  anomiidbixB'  customs,  with 
rei^ieot  tjathe  sanced  things  and  to  thesaenfice^*  it  came  to 
IMIH8  that  hence  tibeor^  own  ancient  worsiap  of  the  gods 
dedined^.   Qlbearefore  the  natives-  frared  there  wonld  be  no 
»id  tO'the.  evil,  if  tiiey  did  not  remove^  i^ese  who  wefe  of 
foretgn  egctraction..   The  foreigners-  were  tfiosefbre  qidddj 
e^elled..    The  best  and  the  most^owerM  of  them  united 
together,  and,  as*  aome  people  say,  were  driven  away  to 
Ghreece  and.  other  places,  under  distinguished  leadera,  of 
whom.  BanauS'  and  Cadmus  were  the  most  &mouB;    Btit'  the 
great  mass  withdrew  to<  the  country  which  is  now  oaiUed 
Judea,  situated-  not  far  from  Egypt,  which  was  at  that' time 
barren  and  uninhabited.     The  leader  of  this  colony-  was 
Mosss,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  power  of  his  miiid, 
and:byhis^  courage.    He  captured  the  country,  and  besides 
other  towns,  built  Hisbsoxtma,  which  has  nowbecome  so 
famous.    He  tdso  founded  the  temple,  which  waa  so '  peca* 
liariy  holy  in  their  eyes,  taught  them  the  worship*  and'lJie 
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semee?  of  the  D«it[|f%  gasre-^  tliem<  lamB;  and  regalaited'  ttieir 
coiu^atiitian;  He;  dmdedi  ihs'  people  int&r'  UteLve  tribes^ 
l)BOfttt»rtliis  u  the  mot/k  oompkiB  namber^  and*  agprees  inHh 
the  nimiber  of  Tnontf«»  in.the  feati-  Bat.he'  setup  no  image 
of  &e  goiSf  finr*  he  did  onkbeiieve  6k)d  had^  a;  Uaana'fdrm, 
but  that,  he  ie  one  €k>d,  who  embnnesheaFBZi  and  earth,  and 
i».  Leord  of  ail.  things;  He  regnhrted'the  samfleea  and  the 
usageft.of  lilb  very  difeosendj  from  Idiose  of  othernaetixnis ; 
smee,  in  canseqnence  of  tlie  banishment  "wiiicfi  they  had 
ftemseLves  experiemaBd^  hs  inbrnduoed'  a  ndsauiiiropical  modd 
oflifb^  hostile  to  sttangerat" 

The  statement  in  thaearHerpasBoige  of  DionoBUSyZzziv;!; 
sounds  finr  more  bitter,  where  he  says  'l^t  they  (the  Jews) 
al0D»  among  all  nations  soom  any  interoonrse  idik  ot^era^, 
aad^look  upon  every  one  as  their  enem7^  Their  'fiire&thefs^ 
akn^  were  chiTen  outof  Egypt- as disgiaoed  andhated  by  ^bm 
gods;  aondr  in'  order  to  oleanse  the  oonntry,  l^ose  attaehed 
iritfe  Uxor  toJdie  sidcness  and  leprosy  had  been  eoHeeted 
tigetiicr andoast beyond l^e  frontiers  as  an  aceursed mee>. 
Bntriiie*  espeHed  people  had  conquered  the  eountry  roimd 
Jemaalegi^  had'  formed  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  tranV' 
ndtteditatfaBSP* descendants  their  hatred  of  mankind.  On 
ikaA  aceouotralso  iiiey  had  adopted  perfectly  anamalomlaiwB^ 
neitheriz)  eat  with  any*  other  people,  nor  to  sbow  them  any 
hindnesB.!*  '^Antioehus  Epiphanes,  after  he  hod  con^efed 
tiiajJewB;,  Altered  into  Idieir  holy  of  holiei^  into  which  only 
the  priests  were  admitted ;  he  tiiere  found  a  stone  iomge*  of 
a  bearded  man,  who  sat:  upon  an  ass,  and  held  a  book  in  his 
band.  He  took  iiiis*  for  Moses^  who  had  founded  Jerasaltmr, 
drgamsed'tiie  people,  given  them  laws^  and  introduced  Hie 
disgraBeftil'and  misanthropieal  customsi'' 

Now  if  we  compare  these  relations,  which  endeBHyreftr 
to  Egyptian  and  not  to  Jewish  statements,  with  the  lepra^ 
sentation  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew  ooBeeptibn  of  the 
matter^  we  cannot  mistake  the  general  agreement:  of  the 
most  essential  features. 

^  Compam  Exodus  zzzir.  12,  13. 
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Differing  entirdj  from  the  former  Exodus  of  the  HydooB,- 
the  desciiption  of  which  is  likewise  presenred  to  us  by  Mkae- 
tb0|  here,  it  is  not  an  open  enemy  who  is  to  be  subdaed, 
but  people  of  foreign  descent,  peaceably  dwelling  ia  the  land, 
increasing,  however,  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  who  inspired 
the  IJgyptians  with  fear  and  hatred.  It  is  true  that  B^&er 
Manetho,  nor  any  one  of  the  authors  we  have  named,  ex- 
pressly say  that  the  expelled  people  were  of  a  different  Tace 
from  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  cause  of  this  may  have  been 
that  the  entrance,  of  the  family  of  Jacob  into  the  country 
which  was  so  important  to  the  Jews,  probably  passed  un- 
noticed by  them.  The  influx  of  emigrants  fix>m  the  eaatom 
$Qd  north-eastern  Semitic  countries  was  appaientlj  much 
greater  in  those  flourishing  times  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom 
^han  it  was  thought  necessary  to  recount  in  the  detadied 
history  of  the  house  of  Israel,  The  influence  of  UiOBe 
t)eople  from  Palestine  who  had  been  driven  back  under  Tatii- 
tnpsis,  must  only  have  increased  the  former  importunity  of 
that  people  to  enter  the  blessed  land  of  Egypt*  But  so 
long  as  they  came  singly  and  peacefully,  and  (Hd  not  afaxink 
from  entering  into  ^  kbds  of  intercourse  and  alliance  with 
the  iElgyptians,  they  must  have  been  considered  by  the 
liatives  as  belongmg  to  the  country — as  Egyptians.  It  is  eer« 
tainly  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  Israelites  were  the  only 
strangers  in  Ilgypt.  They  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Qosh^ 
situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Delta,  but  of  ooucse 
pnly  a  very  small  body  in  the  midst  of  Egyptians,  and  many 
Philistines  and  Arabians,  from  whom  the  Egyptian  could 
^ot  distinguish  them.  The  immense  increase  in  their  num* 
bers,  of  which  we  read,  is  only  to  be  understood  in  tiiis 
manner.  How  could  there  h^tve  been  so  distinct  a  division 
•of  the  one  race  fi*om  their  Semitic  companions,  as  is  usually 
understood,  when  their  chief  men  themselves  irequentlydid 
not  shrink  from  mingling  with  the  Egyptians  P 

Even  Ishmael  had  an  Egyptian  mother  and  an  Egyptian 
wife^.    Joseph  becomes  so  completely  Egyptian  that  he  is 

^  Gen.  zvl  3;  zzi.su 
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aUe  to  occupy  the  highest  position  under  the  king,  doeaiiot 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  his  brethren,  and  speaks  to  tbenx 
through  an  interpreter.  He  alsQ  takes  an  E^^tian  woman 
as  hia  wile\  even  the  daughter  of  a  Priest  of  H^iopolis ;  and' 
Hoses  himself  marries  an  Ethiopian'*  The  same  inter- 
mingling between  the  races  is  forwards  still  more  fre- 
^uentlj  mentioned,  without  being  considered  as  anything 
remarkable  or  forbidden,  e,  g.  Leviticus  ziiv.  10 ;  1  Ohron. 
ii.  84, 85 ;  and  the  same  with  respect  to  other  foreigners,  the 
Tjrians,  e.  g.  1  Kings  vii.  14.  The  immigrants  also  did  niot 
Umit  themselves  to  the  land  of  GU>8hen,  which  had  been  first 
assigned  to  them,  but  ^filled  the  land^**  and  appeared  *^io 
grow  greater  and  mightier  than  the  Egyptiane,**  That  the 
single  race  of  Jacob  is  not  here  meant,  but  all  who  had  allied 
themselves  to  it,  as  to  a  powerful  centre,  is  again  made, 
evident  in  the  Exodus,  where  it  is  sud',  ^^And  a  mixed  mul'. 
titude  went  up  aUo  with  themJ*  There  may  even  have  been; 
many  Egyptians  among  the  mixed  multitude  i  indeed  the 
whole  population  continued  to  cling,  even  long  after  the: 
Exodus,  so  firmly  to  Egyptian  customs,  and  even  to  the  re« 
ligious  practices  of  the  E^iyptians,  that  they  were  constantly 
inclined  to  fall  back  again  to  the  old  form  of  worship.  Is  it 
surprising  that  the  Egyptians  should  have  consideied  those 
people  as  Egyptians — ^and  called  them  so  in  their  traditions 
r~who,  even  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  made  an  image  of  the  holy 
bull,  Mneuis,  and  solemnised  it  with  festivities,  thus  proving 
that  the  greater  proportion  of  them  had  adopted  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  ? 

.,  This  was  naturally  the  reason  why  the  Jews  were  so  fre- 
quently viewed  as  an  Egyptian  coloky,  e,  g.  by  Strabo^ 
Apion^,  and  others ;  and  in  l^s  at  least  there  is  no  contra- 
diction between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  accounts ;  they 
rather  both  assist  in  completing  a  more  perfect  picture. 

1  Gen.  xli.  45.  s  Numb.  xli.  1. 

'  Exodus  xii.  3S.    Compare  Numbers  xi,  4. 

*  p.  760,  824. 

•  C.  Ap.  ii.  3.    Compare  Tacit  HisiL  v.  2^   Aethippmn  prolem* 
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Tin  ennignrtfni^  peopk  were  desmbed  especiaUj  Yj  Masie^ 
tlioy  and  by  all  tbe  otiier  Egyptian  traditions,  as  a  nioe  of 
"«»flfag^»  lepraut  JSgypUans, gedlets,  amihaiwdhf  God^''*  It 
is  iffidnBt  thattthe  people  dBngnated  here  were  of.  ]K»reign  ex^ 
taa^cjXj  mnnRfiiKa  isr  iiAJirar,  oonBeqii0n%  aoiXEBBff  seKi^^ 
in  Egypty  1^0  sbepherd  families,  vrho,  on  aeconnt  of  l^ir 
ooeopation^  in  remembranoe  of  the  old  bereditaoy  enemyi 
wete  hated  by  the  genuine  Egyptians^  especially  by  i^e  prieste, 
^fln*mm^  shepherd  is  an  aibmmnaiionunta  the  Sjft^tiam^J* 

The-  Mosaie  aocount  also  corroborates  the  opinion  tfatat 
the  leproey  and  the"t«fti##  sickness'  (Xcvk^,  Skipai),  which 're^ 
aenfbleff  it^  were  very  preralent  in  those  times,  and  pairtica<* 
larfy  among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  w^re  most  dangeronsly. 
in£batio«K  ISiis'is  intiimvbed  bythe  strict  laws  of  separation 
iBSiied  by-  Moses-  against  those  attacked  by  the  leproerf, 
maomg'  whom,  however,  his  own  sister  Mirkm*'  is  found'; 
flArer  by  the  miradc  of  Moses,  who  draws  his  own  hand 
out^of  Msbosonr  white  as  snow  with  lepro^^,  and  afterwards 
affilctr  tile  land  with  the  plague  and  with  noxious  boils^^ 
and  finally  with  the  sudden  death  of  all  the  first-bom.  This 
peirfbed^  expkdnff'  the  Egyptian  account  of  the  uniTeraal 
plofme  of  the  leprosy y  which  had  more  particularly  broken 
cfBLt  among  l^e  poorer  and  more  uncleanly  settle,  and 
which  threatened  the  whole  Egyptian  nation^.  To  this  is  to 
be  added  tiie  belief  of  the  sinct  Egyptians  that  inward  un« 
cieasness^and  godlessnes^  of  the  heart  must  necessarily  be 
ina^arably  connected  with  outward  imcleanxrass'  and  wiSb 
the  leprosy,  the  most  abhorred  of  the  diseases  sent  by  GFod. 

JJb  is  said;  by  Manetho,  that  among-  these  infected  people 
there  were  some  learned  priests.  Possibly  tiiese  were  of 
the  Egyptian  race,  and  yet  wre  cast  togetiier  with  tte 
unelean  strangers.     But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent*  our 

»  Gen;  xivi.  34.  «  Numbers  zii.  10. 

'  Exodus  Iy.  6.  *  Exodus  iz.  3, 9. 

*  The  Persians  aiso  knew  no  other  way  of  protecting  themselves 

against  this  infectious  disease  of  the  \eirpijfj  \evxJ!  than  hj  driving  those 
who  were  attacked  by  it  out  of  the  town,  and  if  they  were  strangm^  out 
of  the  comitty;  Herod:  i.  1B». 
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smiiDingiliat  ihese  pKsflrtB'irere  lako  of  foragn  dewenVsiid 
petbips  ithemielTes  Insaelites.  It  >»  mfeife,  i&die^,  m  jm- 
probable  assextion,  thtt  Mosm  himadf  'wsb  liroii^  -vi^w 
a  priest  of  iEeliopc^  it  is  'ovideoii;  "tbttt  Jeieph  «ould  JBot, 
fits  a  Hebrew,  haTe  b«en  fiivfc  minister  of  Fhanu^,  but^that 
he  must,  at  'the  same  time,  bare  ^peweased  :botk  the  x«ik, 
iMcnmg,  and  outward  eomeeeotioH  'Of  itie  i£^gypfcia&  piiMrin, 
with  ^hom  he  Imd  also  tmited  himself  1^  wexatagB ;  maSL 
that  Moses  Hkewise,  brought  up  in  ihe  house  of 'tb«  ^migy 
eould  only  beinstracted,  in  all  the  ivMlem  of  theOSieyittiwa 
priests,  1;hrough  the  «ame  medimn  ilf  outward  fellowahip. 
Xyontsasted  with  *tibe  ]Bg}rpCian  'prophets  and  hieregfanniiA- 
tists,  who  equally  conyert  their  stal^  iilto  -aaipeiits,  ^lihange 
Wter  into  blood,  and  SIR  the  hind^widi  ^ogs,  he  appears 
before  Pharaoh  oilly  as  a  ^ser,  and  *taore  h:iEg^y«endcirwed 
manjiihan  those  sages.  The  iasBaB'X}9arsijph,  is  of  iittto  im- 
*jp&rtBaaiise  here^'finr  even  ^the  -name  -dS  Matee  is  expvessly  de- 
t;la7ed  to  he  [Egyptian,  as  it  eould  not  Iistb  been  otherwims. 
But  yet  on  this  Tery  aecount  it  is  worthy  sf  nblnioe,  beooiiBe 
it  is  interpreted  as  being  expreesly  denied  £rom  (2^dris  a^ 
fieliopolis.  As  the  prindpal  god  in  that  ]^aee  was  !Ba,  i. «. 
*HXM)f,  the  iservioe  of  Osixis  was  imdoubteMy  most  dosety 
tnHted  wi1&  the  li6ly  sun4)un  of  Osifie^,  the  ^hite  >bull 

represented  in  the  paintings  'gold^  j^\  ^^  ''^^^^  ^^ 

MnftTHs,  the  ^same  whom  the  jpeqple  .adoied  Jn  the  jdesert, 
fmi  whose  warship  was  even  introduced  .into  Palftstine  by 
£jng.  Jeroboam  I,,  whan  he  was  recalled  &QmJE)gypt?.  A^ar- 
ticulariQcal  worship  in  Hsuaeoxiahad  been  dedicated  to  this 
bull  since  thettime  of  Menes ;  and  this  very  town,  in  which, 
deeoxding  to  the  iEigyptian  tradition,  Jioaes  is  said  to  have 
been  i&e  priest  .of  Osiris  (tharefore  of  the  golden  calf),  is, 
besides,  always /Considered  ^ecially  oonnected  with  the  J^ws. 
lB!rom  that  town  Joseph  took  his  wi&,  .and  On — so  HeUo- 
polis  was  called  by  the  people — ^according  to  the  Septua- 

*  Champollion,  Pantheon,  pi.  zzzriii. 

3  1  Kings  xii.  2,  28, 30,  32 ;  2  Kings  X.  29. 
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Igint^  was  eyen  1)uilt  by  the  Israelites^.  This  cannot  meaa 
that  they  first  found^  the  towo,  for  it  had  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  native  town  of  Joseph's  wife^  and  is  also 
named  npon  the  monuments  even  in  the  Old  Monarchy,  and 
in  the  annals  as  early  as  the  time  of  Menes  |  but  it  cannot 
also  be  explained  alone  by  saying  that  Heliopolis  j^as  pro^ 
.bably  the  principal  town  of  the  eastern  proyince  of  Gtwheoy 
it  certainly  can  only  be  understood  to  mean  that  tixe  Isniel* 
,iteei  completed  the  elevation  and  damming  off  of  the  town 
against  the .  inundations,  of  which  we  shall  day  more  here* 
after.  The  Manethonic  account  is  therefore  important  for 
this  reason  also,  that  it  makes  Moses  come  from  Heliopolis^ 
and  thence  indicates  his  connection  with  the  golden  bulL 

It  further  follows,  from  the  Egyptian  recital,  that  the. 
sudden  persecution  of  the  unclean  people  had  a  special 
cause,  and  this  appears  always  to  proceed  from  the  advm 
which  the  priests  give  the  superstitious  longs,  as  to  how  the 
distress  of  the  leprosy,  and  the  degeneration  and  desecoBr 
tion  of  their  religious  services  were  to  be  remedied.  But  in 
the  desire  not  to  expel  this  whole  race,  but  to  destroy  them 
by  hard  labour  in  the  country  itself,  or  to  let  them  perish  in 
the  desert,  or  even  to  drown  them',  we  at  the  same  time 
perceive  another  reason  for  the  persecution,  namely,  the  fear 
lest  they  should  rise  up  as  open  enemies  of  the  country,  and 
unite  themselves  with  the  banished  shepherds  for  a  neiw 
subjugation  of  the  land,  a  fear  so  well  founded,  that  what 
was  expected,  was  soon  most  completely  fulfiUed.  Heoe 
again  there  is  the  silent  acknowledgment  that  those  no* 
clean  Egyptians  were  principally  of  foreign  extraction,  udA 
had  a  natural  bias  to  their  Palestinian  hereditary  enemicfr, 
whom  they  afterwards  called  to  their  assistance.  And  tbe 
Mosaic  account  also  exactly  agrees  with  this^:  "  Iiet  wt 
deal  wisely  with  them,"  says  Pharaoh,  ^Mest  they  m^tiply^ 
and  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  falleti)  out  any^  mm 

»  Exodi.  11. 

*  Similar  perhaps  to  the  command  of  Fb^noh  to  ^wn  the  Hebrew 

*£xod.ilO. 
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thetf  join  also  with  our  enemies^  and  fight  agaimt  fcf."  There* 
foie,  taakmasters  were  placed  oyer  the  land,  and  the  people 
to9Rnented  with  building  and  all  kinds  of  hard  servicei  to 
whidi  imd6nbtedly  the  working  in  the  atone-quames  had 
reference,  which  is  made  particularlj  prominent  in  thd 
Egyptian  relation.  The  chief  feature  in  both  recitals  is 
the  design  of  oppression  and  destruction^  by  means  of  ez« 
orbitaat  taskwork* 

All  accounts  are  also  agreed  upon  the  great  number  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  even  if 
onfy  280,000^  had  departed,  as  the  Egyptians  related,  while 
in, /die  Hebrew  accounts  600,000  are  mentioned,  it  was  at 
any  rate  a  great  event,  on  which  the  Egyptian  annals  could 
not  possibly  preserve  silence. 

These  are  all  features  of  the  Egyptian  narrative,  which 
pbee  beyond  doubt  the  identity  of  that  insurrection  of  the 
liopers  under  Osandph,  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites 
under  Moses,  even  if  we  set  aside  the  iax  more  direct,  but 
VOL  the  view  df  some  perhaps,  on  that  very  account,  less  trusts 
worthy  evidence,  which  consists  in  what  is  added  concerning 
the  lawa  of  Osarsiph,  that  the  Egyptian  gods  should  no 
loi^ier  be  worshipped,  and  that  they  should  never  again  hold 
inteicouise  with  any  other  race,  also  concerning  the  name  of 
Hoses  itself,  which  Osarsiph  is  said  to  have  adopted.  Por  I 
certainly  consider  it  aa  more  than  probable  that  the  name  of 
Moses  was  not  originally  found  in  the  Egyptian  narrative; 
that  the  latter  was  only  connected  with  a  rebellious  priest 
Osandph,  and  that  Manetho  first  changed  the  name  in  con* 
sequence  c^  the  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  accounts, 
wldeh  had  been  made  long  before  his  day.  But  this  assump* 
tion  only  upholds  still  more  the  age  and  the  independence  of 
the  Manethonic  narrative,  whose  genuine  and  ancient  Egyp^ 
tign  character  is  besides  apparent  to  the  attentive  reader 
thsough  all  its  otiier  parts.'  With  reference  to  this,  I  shall 
only  mention  the  peculiar  feature  of  beholding  the  gods,  and 

>  This  number,  which  ^afSsn  ftom  the  one  in  the  original,  was  in* 
serted  by  the  Authofj  Ap^,  185d,r^TB. 
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ks  coanectittn-ARriih  sn  etoAkft  king,  iniUiW!  fte  MOBtflf ^fte 
town  .<4ft«m,  Twfaidi  wm  entirely  lost  in  ktar  iinai,  .md 
couMnot'thmfoie  bwre  ^ean  (n»H j^praMrved  iyy  tin  fwqie, 
botnnvfciiavebnnii&en  ftomold-wxil^^  MtoitlmmDr 
fortunate  ^oad  ignoinoiuoiiB  itani  of  iike  fn'BHti&t  Ae  fl^grp* 
imam,  ttin  covordly  %l]t  nf  iSke  kii^'to  JUnipk,  loidfctifae 
iBvoltiii^riHH^e tooduahifaeidiQie  liMi«*(«Qiittlvy,.ndieife- 
ciallj  the  priesthood,  were  exposed  fcHr  thiriaen^yeawi,  tJKit, 
above  all,  -the  >i3iinpletD  labseme  of  «U«flHi0aBJt[Bi«ttflcks 
upon  rthe  Jewsm  Bodi,  vuffidttDliiy  -pBOvm'iiiBk  ifaD'Jvrfarie 
waBafiimpfe,  fnthfidaacovmtfromtinWId'writiDgB.  '¥ln«- 
finre,  whan « JoMphni,  in  asder  to  msintaxn  Mb  ^«^kfdlj^«ari»- 
naUe  npinion  liaA  iihe  HykaoB  wefe'iin  ATemByaaweilB  tieit 
Manetho  did  not  derive  this  naraalLve  ftona  goD.nisB'nBaBrt 
flonroB&i,  hut  that  lie  only  rriates  inopeSiBle  fibka,  vud^de- 
dares  bandaB-tiBtt  IMbmeite  himaalf  gBmitodtte»uuamiaAHy 
ofihiB  aaconnt,  irbenthe  aajB,  he^will.BDir-^nslfce-^iArtt  iB*aMB- 
tianed  in  rtlie  iraHiim  of  the  ^ewB-^/M^  ^  iMiSimfit^tii 

mbUL  Igyiittw  tm»  ^nr  "^Imf^aimp — (to  ^vnte  <ttH»  rmfSBacA  'VdA 

lagffindafy  aceonnts  eooneenung  i;he  J^ewv),  iAm  %  HDiti^nme 
ODiae  frf  thefooDoed  and  ingemooB  acaaasfionB  of  wluAi  km 
ccuiciif enial  "WDik  is  eoniposed.  9%e  ^evds  tf  SfJaBeffte^-as 
Uiay:srB  extant,  ^ng^ylwre  ^nippoft  Jiria'  afWfliftign:  'of  JoaejifaiB, 
Axaept  the  lait,  whieh  aie  to  (this  'purpoiii-^-Xeywrn  0«rs  tiTv 

iddIUtc^  -foot  TOUT  yofcwr  iivrD&  Kirrflpd^J^fMiwf  -te^m,   t^  'ywii 

iu  ptripti  -tU  Tovro  rh  y^pos,  'futrtrSBri  TXwofMa  xai  trposijyoftMti 
Mmta^s—(B  is  said'&At  a  priest  who -finrnded  libeir  pQlify7|nd 
lanrs,  n  HeHopoHtan  by  race,  nonred  Oaaraiph,  when  he-wifnt 
cvae  to  this  nation  from  the  Hierviee  of  ibe  ^od  Osxzis  in 
'Se}iopoliB,raoeiTed  a  ohange  ofiianie,and  was  ^edlSoaes). 
9!hn  containa  the  honest  :adaiowle%ment  cX  ISEaEneffax)  fliat 
Ito  jmcient  sonroes  whenee  he  derired  his  ii^nnatton  neither 
mention  the  Jewi  nor  jBoaw,  which  is  confirmed  by  his  awn 
nanMfcive.  Therefore  it  was  only  a  \ey6ix9ww  (tradrtion),  ST  it 
were  not  indeed  a  /ivdcvdyAcvoy  (meie.tabk),  as  Josephus  a^lds, 
which  appHed  that  account  to  .the  JewB.   Msoetho  eindra^ly 
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did  not  int^id  to  say  more.  The  account  of  the  baniflihment 
of  the  Lepers  bears  exactly  the  same  stamp  as  the  earlier 
account  of  the  banishment  of  the  Hyksos,  and  even  an  en- 
tirely superficial  critical  examination  would  only  lead  us  to  con- 
elude,  from  the  mention  in  both  accounts  of  the  city  of  Abaris 
(which  at  Manetho's  time  had  long  since  passed  out  of  remem- 
brance), that  he  made  use  of  the  same  ancient  authorities  for 
the  one  as  for  the  other.  Therefore,  instead  of  the  reproaches 
of  Josephus,  Manetho  rather  deserres  all  our  gratitude  for 
so  strictly  abstaining  from  introducing  his  own  views,  how- 
ever correct  they  may  have  been,  into  the  long-approved 
historical  relations.  He  leaves  the  decision  in  the  hands 
of  his  readers.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  now  make 
ours  upon  good  grounds,  not  depending  upon  his  opinions, 
but  upon  the  documentary  evidence  he  lays  before  us,  to 
tba  effect,  namely,  that  the  identity  of  the  two  occurrences, 
recognised  even  before  the  time  of  Manetho,  must  actually 
be  accepted. 

Josephus,  however,  is  equally  groundless  and  fnvolous  in 

bis  reproach  to  the  Egyptian  historian,  when  he  asserts  that 

be  has  only  of  his  own  accord  inserted  the  king  here,  under 

whom  he  places  the  event -^ApL€vo<piv  (l<nroifia'as  tfiPoKifwy 

fiacikfa — (Having  inserted  Amenbp&is  as  king),  and  that  he 

has  not  therefore  ventured  to  assign  a  fixed  number  of 

years  to  his  reign.      As  Josephus  before  made  a  great 

confusion  between  the  kings  'Afunxns  and  TeBfjuoa-is,  and  since 

here  also,  he  has  not  remarked,  that  he  has  named  the  same 

'king  once  before  in  a  former  extract  (c.  16)  in  his  right 

place,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  correct  nineteen  years  and 

.  six  months  as  the  period  of  his  reign,  the  reproach  is  at  once 

■removed  from  the  Egyptian  historian,  and  falls  back  upon 

himself.  / 

Let  us  now  see  what  place  in  the  Egyptian  annals  is 
assigned  to  the  King  of  the  Exodus.  Here  again  we-  are 
first  referred  to  Josephus.  We  shall  investigate  in  its  proper 
place  more  minutely,  how  far  he  had  the  true  account  of 

2e 
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Maaetho  before  him,  or  only  extracts  from  it.  Bait  it  is 
«a»7  to  pereeiye  from  a  cursory  comparison  of  his  extracts, 
which  are  partly  giyen  yerbatim,  and  partly  snmmairily,  iiiat 
in  the  two  principal  passages  upon  tins  portion  of  Egyptian 
history,  he  had  two  different  authorities  before  him,  who,  in 
the  writing  of  the  names,  and  in  certain  details,  somewlut 
differ  firom  one  another,  and  thence  cauaed  iso  lit&  ram- 
fusion  to  the  inconsidevato  critic. 

If  we  now  place  these  two  authorities  of  Joaephus  beside 
one  another,  and  compare  with  them  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  lists  of  Afrieanus  and  of  the  monumentSy  we 
.obtain  the  following  general  yiew.     (See  next  pi^e.) 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  that  the  last  cobmm, 
that  of  the  monuments,  is  authe§Uicdlly  determined,  beaanae 
it  is  entirely  borrowed  from  seyeral  monumental  catalogues, 
and  taking  it  in  details,  the  testiniAny  of  numerous  con- 
temporaneous montiments  puts  it  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  The  lists  of  the  authors  may  therefore  be  jodgfid 
twith  the  greatest  safety,  according  as  they  agree  wiiJi  it, 
but  not  the  reyerse.  Henee  it  follows,  that  in  tke  first  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  either  one  hafi  been  lodt  between  tbe 
first  and  second  names,  or  the  second  and  third  names  nze 
inoorreetly  anticipated,*  since  they  should  hare  come  after 
the  fourth.  The  numbers  placed  beside  the  reigns  leaye  no 
doubt  of  this.  The  last  of  the  two  mistakes  has  ^yidentty 
been  committed  by  Africanufi  with  regard  to  the  'Aficin^^; 
therefore,  in  the  eomparatiye  columns,  the  same  has  .also 
been  assumed  to  belong  to  Josephus.  FxxrSiermxae^  we 
read  in  the  text  of  Josephus,  chap.  15,  ScdcBo-if  icol  'Poftiaw^ 
(Sethosis  and  'Barneses),  but  we  leam  from  the  context, 
and  chap.  26,  that  we  ought  to  read  6  mH  (who  is  ako). 
In  the  second  authority  of  Josephus,  the  addition  6  tmL 
'PaiJt^mfi  (who  is  also  Barneses),  is  entirely  wanting,  rwHich 
is  undoubtedly  correct,  since  neither  the  names  of  theae 
two,  or  any  other  kings,  are  seen  in  connection  on  the 
•monuments.    The  mistaken  connection  appears  to  haye  bfloi 
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occasioned  by  the  confusion  that  existed  at  a  mucli  earlier 
period,  in  the  ideas  of  the  people,  about  these  two  kings ; 
whereas^  the  surname  of  the  second  Eamses,  Mumfiov,  i» 

evidently  founded  on  the  ccmstant  addition  of  {XM 

Miamun,  on  the  monuments  of  this  king. 

Without  entering  into  further  details,  it  is  now  undetdably 
evident  from  the  same  comparative  list,  that  *A^€Vfi>^ir,  or 
MffiHu^if,  the  third  king  of  the  second  authority  of  Josephus, 
to  whom  the  banishment  of  the  Lepers  was  ascribed,  is  no 
other  than  the  corresponding  'Aficw^^r,  with  20  years,  and 
the  M€v4^)&rjs  {Menephthd)  of  the  monuments ;  lastly,  no  other 
tban  the  anticipated  * KfUvtaffus,  with  19  years  and  6  months 
of  the  first  authority  of  Josephus,  the  son  oVApfUaarjs  Miafi/ioVf 
with  66  years  2  months,  i,  e,  of  MamseS' Miamun,  whose 
sixty-second  year  appears  upon  the  monuments.  The  King 
of  the  Exodus  therefore  belongs,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
accounts,  to  the  19th  Manethouic  Dynasty,  and  it  seems  to 
me  impossible  any  longer  to  admit  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believed  him  to  belong  to  the  previous  18th  Dynasty^.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  Dynasty  we  find  three  different  kings 
named  Amenophi^,  which  caused  the  coninsion  with  the 
similarly  sounding  name  MenephtTies,  but  none  of  them  have 
a  Bamses  for  a  father,  and  a  Sethos  for  a  son  and  grand- 
father; for  the  two  last  names  never  appear  in  the  18tli 
Dynasty. 

We  find,  indeed,  a  king  of  the  18th  Dynasty  men- 
tioned in  the  Manethonic  relation  in  Josephus,  viz.  King 
Horus.  But  this  incidental  quotation  contains  so  much  the 
more  an  impartial  and  convincing  proof,  that  the  king  with 
whom  we  are  concerned,  belonged  to  the  19th  Dynasty,  and 
that  the  whole  account  was  taken  from  an  ancient  authority, 
to  whom  the  same  chronological  connection  was  perfectly 
well  known.    It  is  said,  namely,  that  Amenophis  desired  to 

^  Bnnsen.    Aegypten.    Bd.  i.  p.  227.   (Tr.  vol.  L  p.  184.)    But  com- 
pare Bd.  ill.  p.  109,  trhere  this  opinion  appears  to  be  already  modified. 
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become  a  beholder  of  the  gods,  like  one  of  his  ancestors,  JSmg 
BJorus.  Now  this  notice  is  in  itself  remarkable,  and  testifies 
its  genuine  character,  since  King  Horns  is  not  otherwise 
known  to  us  through  the  popular  tradition,  probably  because 
he,  like  most  of  the  others,  had  left  no  monuments  behind 
him  which  had  attracted  any  particular  notice  in  Memphis. 
But  with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  reign,  it  is  apparent  that 
he  was  certainlj  a  predecessor,  namely,  the  fourth  of  Me- 
nephthes,  but  a  successor  of  all  the  three  Amenophises  of  the 
18th  Dynasty,  which  he  terminated. 

It  is  of  minor 'importance  that,  according  to  Diodorus 
(34, 1),  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  is  connected  with  the 
emigration  of  Danaus  to  Greece,  and  that  this  also  is 
placed,  according  to  the  Egyptian  tradition  at  least,  in  the 
19th  Dynasiy,  But  we  thereby  see  that  the  Egyptian  tra- 
dition with  regard  to  dates  did  not  deviate  much,  eyen  when 
it  was  connected  with  foreign  elements. 

If  we  now  compare  the  clear  Egyptian  statements  that  we 
have  cibed,  concerning  the  period  of  the  Exodus  with  what  is 
said  about  it  by  the  later,  particularly  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian chronologists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
they  differed  so  exceedingly,  if  we  did  not  find  the  funda- 
mental error  fully  explained  in  the  writings  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  where  he  asserts  that  the  Jews  were  no  other 
than  the  Hyksos.  The  perfectly  untenable  grounds  for  this 
opimon,  which,  nevertheleas,  has  been  shared  even  by  some 
modern  scholars,  although  the  Mosaic  narratiye  is  entirely 
contradictory  to  it,  both,,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details,  may 
be  gathered  from  Josephus  himself,  since  a  refiitation  of 
fthem  here  wx)uld  be  superfluous.  But  Josephus  was  by  no 
means  the  first  who  started  this  opinion.  It  was  already 
held  by  ^tolemt  Mbndesitts^  and  Apioh^,  perhaps  even 

'  Tatian.  Paraen  ad  Gr<Bc.  p.  129  (Oxon).  Clemens  Aler.  Sttam,  i. 
9i,  p.  188. ,  J^fltm  Martyr  ad  Grsec.  p.  10,  £. 

2  Justin  Martyjr«  Africanos  in  Ensebius.  Prop.  Evang,  x.  10. 
Clemens  Alex. 
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bj  BoiSMair^.  Erom  this,  also,  origisstes  ihe  o&eKiii3aim- 
derBteadihgy  thsfc  it  ima  nak  TMmomti,  haikAinnUy  tha^ftest 
lang'oi the  VmkiDjnm^,  whodxcnm  a^pagr  iiie  Hj^^usob;  snd 
thesefoie  iia.  JiM^phuB^  the  name  i^Bll^bMMii^iB.iiiBairtBd  impko^ 
of  "'AfJuacKf  and  iiL  SynceUus^  botk  nimes  appear  imitML  a» 
''A/MMns^'«it(i:SiF6t^uMnr^;AiB08is,  who  i&ako{FethinDni)«  Hhe 
reaBon.  of  tUs  eonfusian  lay  simply  in  thiB^.thair..Ajao8i9i8 
fcvmid  plaoed  by  Manei^  at  the  head  of  ike  l}ywai9/  DKkLch 
immediatoly  fettows  the.  Dynastks  of  the HylmOB;  beiMHt,. 
therefore,  have  driyen  away  the  i^kaoa^  who  by  thcam  acB 
underatDod  tD  be  the- Jews. 

We  Bud  a  dxfiereiit  opimoi]L.in  Eit8eb£II&    lii  lods  Muie* 
iiionie.  list^,  beside  'Sing  Ghenekeres^  thgnrefose  id  the  midile 
between. liie  true  Exodus  of  ite  Hyksoa  amdlliiait;  of  ike 
Israelites^  he  writes  aa  &UowB.r — Maoai^  ToSnov  yktwnjs'  i^jr  H^ 
Alyunrav  wop&as  rmt '  '^ItmBamv  yy^omn)     (Dining"  iAoB  icdgn 
Moses  conducted  the  jexani^  of  the  J^ws  ost  of:  Bgjp^)^ 
Bwt  Urn  zfiBusen  fixe  this  demiioiL.£rom.theL  uauil  stotemeoiks 
oanmnmigp  tlra  Piuaraoh  of  the  Sxodus  doeanot  beee  lie  in. 
the  name,,  whidi  pe^apa  Bnaehiiis  had  finznd  syMiewheae- 
misHstBted,  bnt  in  hisi  aasnmption  (to  which  we.  j^uEafber*- 
waeda  rettim)  that  the  first  year  of .Aiiradiaxa wast siso  the 
fixflifei  yeac  of  the  16th.  MaDet^Kmie:.  Dymasfy..     Ha  ofldy: 
coimtod,  as  he:  himself  states^  TS-years^  firom.  thia  yeac  to. 
Alnnham's:  zemeTal  to  Hanua,  and  tisian  the  430  years:  of* 
bcHidage  in  E^pt..   By  that  meamoi  he  obtained  ihe  ysac  of 
1^  Bxedos  of.  Mosea  &om  Egypt.    This^ha$qBeBBd,  acoooEvt* 
ing  to  his  Egyptiam  list^  in  the  sixteeniii  year  of  Ghem^mm^ 
Qanaeqnfiii%,  in  hist  ansdia,  he  entered  the.  Exodiia.  Tflnder. 
this  Jdng:.. 

Themesi&bulousnemtaliof  the  Exodus  is  in  Lyesmadiuss^ 
who  appeacaxto  have  writtep  abont  the.  time  of  Ghsist'e;bilAb^ 


^  C&iD9aie.tli0:pas8ageB^af  Jiuiisaiid.A£[ic8uiiiie. 

2  Contra,  Ap.  i.  15.  *  pi  6a,3:j  1B3,  JUL 

V£iiad»:Anii«B..Cainp,.voLii.p,  10&    iuacheE:. 

'  According  to  Gen.  zu.  4. 


shar&y  l)efare  Jkpion*  It  is  not^  ^aerBfote,  woattki  whil^  to' 
inTeedg»i;e  wliei^rtfae  name  of  ^e  Kutg  Bocolioris^  in  uprose 
leign.he  nniEeB  MoBe»  depart,  was  aTbitranl^  imaghned;  or 
whether  ilr  oragmBted  in  some  great  XDiavrnderatanding.  His 
romanoe  afipeass,  howef«r,  to  have  fband  acoepttmoe,  ginoe 
weragainimeet'iiiiiti  tiiefable  of  Lysunadiiis  in  Taeitiu^j  with 
some  BOW  and  additional  &ofc&  GQeM»ti»  says,  l^at  aecc»ding 
to  secBO  the  Jefws  wandeied  to  FaleBttne  during  the  reign  of 
leis,  led  bj  HieirosQljmuB  and  Judah ;  aecording  to  o^ers, 
Idiey  were  descendants  of  the  Ethiopian!^  and  departed  during 
tiie  reign  of  King  Gephens ;  but  most  people  snd,  that'  at  the 
breaJdng  out  of  a  plague,  Eing  Boeehoris  had  oleared  the 
Ifmd'Of  them,  aocording  to  the  se&tenee  <^  an  oraele.- 

But  Josephus  has  rendered  the  narrotive  of  Lysimaehns 
stiU  more  oonfused,  and  by  l^at  means  has  also  led  aetray 
li^r  scholars^  He  relates,  namelr,  as  follows,  in  the  second 
hook  of  lam  contrnversy  with  Apion :  ^Manetho  sayB  that 
the  JbwB  wandered  oat  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tethnwsu, 
S98  years  before  the  flight  of  Banaus  to  Argos ;  but  iLyei- 
roadius  makes  it  under  King  Bocehorw^  tbat  i»^  1700  yeaos 
ttga;  Makm  and  others-  make  it  as  it  seems  best  to  l^em ; 
but  Apion,  tiie  one  most  to  be  d^ended  upon  of- all  of  them, 
plaoedthe  Exodu*  exactly  in  the  seventh  Oh/wpiaij  andin  the 
first  yiwr  of  it,  in  whieh,  as  he  says,  the  Fhcenicsiaiis  fcmnded 
Carthage." 

It  was  imposeible  that  Jo8ephus<xmld  place  Boeohoxis  1700 
years  before  his  own  time,  for  that  would  make  him  nearly 
ootemporary  wdth  the  &*st  kings  of  the  Egyptian  saeoesBLon, 
whose  names  he  citee,  without,  however,  mentioning  a>Bi^- 
ohotis  among  them.  This  king  lived,  rather,  aooording  to 
MaoeiiiOy  alx>ut  750,  and  not  about'  1650  before  Ghristi  If, 
£ar&ermote,  it  is  afls^rted  that  Apion  placed  the  IffiEodus  at 
the  01ym|»ad  7.  L,  namely,, b.c.  7^^  that  iB moBi^ deeidedly 
contradicted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  Africanus,  in  passages  above  referred  to^  who,  on  the 
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contraiy,  agree  in  relating  that  ApioA  followed  Ptolemy 
Hendesius,  and  placed  the  Exodus  under  Amosis,  i^erefore 
about  1650  years  before  Christ.  It  is  evident  that  Josephua 
has  here  in  his  careless  Way  confused  the  authors  and  the 
numbers  with  one  another.  He  meant  to  say,  or  ought  to 
have  said,  that  Manetho  fixed  the  Exodus  (not  of  the  Jews, 
indeed,  but  of  the  Hyksos)  393  years  before  Danaus,  t.  e, 
1700  years  before  Josephus,  and  Lysimachus  fixed  it,  during 
the  reign  of  Bocckaria.  The  fabulous  narrator,  Lysimachus, 
could  hardly  have  affixed  any  statement  of  time  to  the  name 
of  Bocchoris,  or  he  would  ce/tainly  have  discovered  his  error ; 
but  Apion,  the  grammatist  and  hyper-critic,  had  probably 
subjected  the  opinion  of  Lysimachus  to  his  own  critical  ex- 
amination,  and  reckoned  that  if  he  assumed  Bocchoris  to.be 
the  king  under  whom  the  Exodus  was  made,  he  must  intend 
to  fix  his  date  at  Olympiad  7.  1.  At  any  rate  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Olympiad  calculation  belonged  to  Lysimachus^ 
and  the  1700  years  to  the  Manethonic  statement.  The  latter 
point  might  be  remedied  if  we  could  place  the  words  rovrcort 
vph  rrw  xtXtW  arroKoauov  (That  is  one  thousand  seven  hun* 
dred  years)  after  La»aov  il>vy7js  (The  flight  of  the  Danai).  But 
we  should  certainly  be  wrong  to  change  the  number  1700, 
as  Bockh^  has  done,  into  700 ;  or  with  Ewald^  and  Bunsen^, 
to  accuse  Apion  of  the  confusion  of  which  Josephua  alone  is 
guilty. 

If  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  place  the  Exodus  of  Moses, 
regarding  it  from  the  JEgyptian  point  of  view — ^whioh  has 
been  singularly  misunderstood  by  all  the  ancient  and  modern 
authors  we  have  mentioned — under  any  other  Pharaoh  than 
Mekephthss,.  the  son  of  the  great  Eamses,  in  the  19th 
Dynasty,  nothing  remains  to  the  opponents  of  this  view 
than  to  attack  the  truth  of  this  statement  from  the  standing 
point  of  the  Hebrew  authorities,  and  to  show  that  there  are 

'  Manetho,  p.  192,  325. 

'  GtaclL  Isr.  it  p.  69. 

*  Aegypten^  i.  p.  127,  934*    (Tr.  vol  i.  p.  91.) 
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irrefutable  grounds  in  the  Mosaic  accounts  which  proye  the 
fahdt J  of  the  Egyptian  annals.  But,  upon  a  closer  considera- 
tien,  this  ia  so  little  the  case  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hebrew  account  confirms  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
the  Manethonic  disposal  of  this  event  in  the  Egyptian  his- 
tory. 

There  are  certainly  very  few  features  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  Exodus  from  which  we  could  obtain  in  a  direct 
manner  any  information  about  the  condition  of  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Whatever  Egyptian  manners  and 
customs  are  occasionally  mentioned,  are  generally  little  cha- 
racteristic of  any  particular  epoch  of  time ;  greater  events, 
such  as  wars,  change  of  government,  the  erection  of  famous 
buildings,  are  still  less  mentioned,  everything  is  so  exclu- 
sively apprehended  and  rendered  in  an  Israelitish  point  of 
view.  The  great  change  which  was  introduced  by  Joseph  in 
the  agrarian  condition  of  the  country  is  almost  the  only  ex- 
ception made  here,  because  it  happens  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected with  him  personally.  Farther  on  we  shall  consider 
the  historical  inferences  which  may.  be  founded  upon  it  con- 
cerning the  time  of  Joseph.  The  complete  absence  of  Egyp- 
tian proper  names,  which  might  so  frequently  be  opportunely 
mentioned,  is  particularly  striking.  Neither  the  name  of 
the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign  Abraham  came  into  Egypt,  nor 
he  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  minister,  nor,  finally,  the  one  in 
whose  house  Moses  was  brought  up,  or  his  successor,  in 
whose  reign  he  left  Egypt,  are  mentioned.  This  undoubtedly 
shows  a  total  indifference  about  chronological  points  of  union 
for  the  special  history  of  the  Israelites  of  those  times,  which 
is  remarkably  opposed  to  the  very  exact  dates,  apparently 
avoiding  aU  breaks,  from  which  our  current  chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  summed  up. 

Only  a  few  geogrcpphUal  names  of  Egyptian  towns  and  lo- 
calities enable  us  to  contemplate,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the 
theatre  of  that  great  event.  But  there  are  two  among  them 
of  peculiar  importance  to  us  here,  because  they  also  throw  a 
light  which  was  much  needed  upon  Egyptian  relations  of 
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time,  and  interpr^.in  a  remaarkable  maimer  mmdzy  aooountB 
of  the  old  ant^oTB. 

It  is  said  in  Ezodiu  i.  2':  ^  ISievrfore  thejr  md  set  of«r 
them  taskmBstera.to  affliet  them  \rrdi  their  burdeiis.  And 
thej  built  forBharaoh  treaaureKsiiies,  FithomandBaamses." 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  latter  town  is  DDlD^'n,  and  is^ 
therefoce  exafiC!%  the  same  as  that  of  King  Bamset  in  hiiearo- 

glyphics, M    11.    IS'ow  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 

king's  name  was  given  to  a  town  before  any  King  Eftmaea 
had  reogned.  We  oould  not,  therefore,  on  aeconnt.df  ita 
name,  place  the  biiilding  of  tlus  town  earlier  i^an  under  Hie 
19th  Manethonic  Dynasty^  beeanae  this  djnastie  name  &at 
appears  here. 

It  seema  to  me,  that^  we  may  now  paint,  out  the  faifr* 
torical  relation  of  this  town  MamseB,  with  a  paxtienlftr  King 
JSam*08,  among  the  many  kings  of  that  name.  W^e.  ahall, 
then,  for*  the  firflb  time,  learn  liie  full  signiffoaany  of  tha 
passage.  But  it.  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  ezi- 
amine  mam  closely  the  geographieal  conditions  at  thait  time 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  formed  the  boimdary  betvroen 
Egypt  and  Asia^  and  wa&  ther^ore  the  ti^eatre  of  the 
Exoduft. 

Sdnee  the  Israelites  departed  from  Bamses,  thiatowsi.miEst 
have  beeoD.  their  central  point  and  pjiaoe  of  meeting;  Ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  the  lepers,  as  the  Hyksos  bei&ie  tiiesn, 
were  finally  driven  out  of  Abaris.  We- might.  l^erefoBB  be 
inclined  at  first  to  oonsider  i^eae  two  towns  as.ona  and,  the 
same,  llhis  was  also  the  opdmon  of  an  old  ahbreviaAor'of 
Eusebiua^,  who.  say^  of  Jacob  c  ml  irofituon  hf  r^'Bofmiqif  rj 
7mKat\A^ap^  mKov/icvg — (And  he  sojoums  inBamaes,  uddeh: 
was  formerly  called  Abare).  Haasy  scholars^  are  of  tixe  aaase 
opinion^ ;  BozieacB^  also,  the  greai:  tzaTeUer,.  Imtuwfao  aeUb»m 

1  Aneed*  gfrecck,  Fafl]%  ed.  GvaimB,  voL  Ji«  pu  174. 

2  They  are  cited  bf  GeBenius,     ThBsaur,  ling,  hebr.  p.  1297. 

3  De  la  geographic  comparee  et  de  Vancien.  itat  des'cStes  de  la 
rouge^  m  the  JJevertjpftojvde  2^!^4  ed.- Pftnekoiieke,  toK  yi.  p^  aiB-. 
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hitsoia  libe.xiglii:  pouit,  places  Aboris  in  tbe  spot  where  we 
at  least  belieTe  we  ought  to  plaoe  Bamses;  and  the  same. 
opkdon,  aldiough  giveai  with  heaitationy  is  found  eren  in  the 
nuksterlj  researchea  of  D'Anville^.  It  is  still  more.  extr»- 
ordinary  tliat;  Swald^  holds  Abans  to  be  Baal  ZepTum,  and 
ther^iore  seeks  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
EedSeaL 

The  situation  of  the  town  of  Abaris  can  omlj  be  decided, 
bj  the  aeeounts  of  Manetho;  for  all  oth«r  authors,  who 
mention  this  town,  refer  to  the  same  passages  in.  the  work 
of  Manetho,  which  we  find  most  fiilly  oommumcated  by 
Josephns^.  The  first  mention  of  the  town  occurred  in  the 
aoeoonti  of  the  iavasion  of  the  Hjksos,  who  entered  the 
country  from  Syria  about  2100  years  before  Christ,  and 
gOT^med  it  for  many  centuries*  The  eac^  success  of  this 
invasion,  owing  to  the  hitherto  unfortified  state  of  the 
easkeom  boundary,  innnediately  directed  the  attention  of 
Saktis,  the  first  king  of  the  Hyksos,  to  the  necessity  of 
closing^  tiift  gate,  which  had  sJEoed  open  to.  I^em^  against 
evtrj  &iture  invader.  He  ther^ore  did  not  delay,  as 
Manetho  relates^,  to  make  use  of  his  experience:  ^"Ke  re- 
aided  in  Memphis,  collected  tribute  from  the  Upper  and 
Ijower  ocnmtry,  and  left  garrisons  in  the  most  suitable 
places.  But.  he  fortified  the  eastern  boundaries,  especially,. 
as  a  preeaution  against  the  Assyrians,  who  were  at  that 
time  very  powerful,  and  who  mi^t  afterwards  be  desirous 
like  them  1  to  invade  the  same  kingdom.  ISTow  he  found  a. 
town  particularly  aoitable  for  his  purpose,  situated,  to  the 
east  of  i^  Muhmtic  arm  ia  the  SethroiHc  liiTome;  and,  ac- 
GOi*dixi^'  to.  the  old  tradition  of  the  godi^  it.  was  named 
ABiyBi&..  TMb  he  built  up  and  fortified  with  strong  walls,. 
and  placed  aa  a  guard  within  a  garrison  of  21^,000  ^rmed 
men.  Thither'  he  came,  in  the  summer  season,  partly  on. 
account  of  the  harvest  and  to  issue,  the  pay^  partly  in  order 

^  'Memoires  sur.TEg^  p.  126*  '  Geaolu  d,  F.  Jjt.  ii.  p.  53. 

'  C.  AploQ.  L  I4fj2&,  *"  JjDteph*  o.  Ap.i.  14. 
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to  practise  the  garrison  diligently  in  arms  to  the  terror  of 
the  foreigners."  But  when  at  the  termination  of  the  role 
of  the  Hyksos,  in  the  reign  of  MisphragmuthosiSy  these 
hereditary  enemies  were  driven  hack  out  of  the  whole 
country,  "  the  king  finally  enclosed  them  in  that  place  -called 
Aharis.  It  was  10,000  arura  in  extent,  and  (according  to 
Manetho)  the  Hyksos  surrounded  it  with  a  great  and  strong 
wall."  Since  he  could  not  capture  them  hy  a  siege,  he 
came  to  an  agreement  with  them,  and  permitted  them  to  de- 
part with  all  their  property  to  Syria. 

Abaris  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  at  the  Exodus  of  the 
lepers,  as  we  have  seen  above.  It  is  here  called  an  old  Typhonie 
town,  which  had  been  uninhabited  since  the  departure  of 
the  Hyksos,  and  was  given  up  to  the  unclean  after,  they  wew 
delivered  firom  their  oppression.  But  they  fortify  it  agam^ 
call  the  Hyksos  from  Jerusalem  to  their  assiatance,  ani 
from  this  firm  point  for  many  years  maintain  the  uppear 
hand  over  the  feeble  king,  until  he,  with  the  aid  of  aa 
Ethiopian  army,  drove  them  back  to  the  hordes  of  Syria. 

In  these  accounts  there  is  an  explicit  statement  about  the 
geographical  situation  of  Abaris,  which  determines  it  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  Sethroitic  Nome.  Por  it  has  been  long 
acknowledged  that  we  should  read  it  so,  instead  of  the  SaiUc 
Kome,  as  it  is  in  opr  present  text.  This  is  also  diowa  by 
Idle  reading  of  Eusebius,  which,  indeed,  is  still  incorrectly 
written  in  the  Armenian  translation^,  but  evidently  purports 
to  say,  in  noma  Methraite  in  place  of  Sethraitey  and  by  mai^ 
other  passages  in  which  this  town,  though  without  a  nam£^ 
is  menticmed  by  Manetho,  and  is  placed  in  the  Sethroitic 
!Nome^.  But  even  if  this  correct  reading  had  not  been  pre» 
served  to  us  by  others,  we  must  still  have  rejected  the  Saitic 
Nome,  because  this  is  situated  iu  the  western  part  of  thj^ 
Ddta,  while  Abaris  ought  to  be  placed  to  the  east  of  the 
Bubastic  arm  of  the  Nile. 

'  Euseb.  Chron,  in  Aucher.  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
'  Afidcauus  in  Syncellos,  p.  61,  B,  &c. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  general  situation  of  the 
Sethroitic  Nome,  from  the  statements  oST  Strabo^,  and  of 
Ptolemy^j  who  was  bom  in  Egypt.  It  lay  eastward  along 
the  northern  part  of  the  Bubastic,  or  Pelusic  arm  of  the 
Kile.  Its  capital  was  Heracleopolis  Parva,  and  Pelusium, 
from  its  position,  must  also  have  belonged  to  this  Nome, 
although  this  is  never  expressly  said.  Abaris  must  accord- 
ingly be  situated  there. 

The  object  also  which  was  to  have  been  gained,  by  the 
original  founding  of  Abaris,  directs  us  to  this  province,  and 
to  its  most  north-eastern  portion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pelusium.  It  was  to  serve  as  a  hotmdary  fortification  against 
Syria.  In  all  times,  ancient  as  weir  as  modern,  there  was  only 
one  military  entrance  from  that  country.  The  road  led  from 
€kiza,  along  the  sea-coast  by  Eaphia  (Eefah),  Bhinokolura 
^M  Arisch),  Mens  Casius,  along  the  Lake  of  Serbon,  to 
Pelusium,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Nile.  This  part  of  the  Nile,  which  extended  far  out 
towards  the  east,  was  the  first  within  reach ;  therefore, 
although  the  destination  of  most  travellers  lay  considerably 
to  the  south,  the  northern  circuitous  route  by  this  road 
was  rendered  necessary,  and  for  the  march  of  armies  indeed 
it  was  quite  unavoidable.  When  Sesostris  led  home  his  con- 
quering army  from  Asia,  he  returned  by.  this  road.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus^  Ad<l>vai  al  llrjKofi(rai  (Daphni  of  Pelusium) 
was  the  place  where  his  treacherous  brother  met  him ;  accord- 
ing to  Manetho*  and  Diodorus^,  it  was  PELTTStHH  itself.  It 
is  said  that  from  this  place  the  same  Sesostris  fortified  the 
eastern  frontiers  as  far  as  Heliopolis^.  Hither  Seth6s,  the 
priest  of  Ptha,  came  to  meet  Sanherib,  because,  as  Herodotus'' 
adds,  "  here  was  the  entrance  into  Egypt."  In  this  neighbour- 
bood,  at  the  Pelusaic  mouth,  below  Bubastis,  the  lonians 
and  Garians  brought  hither  by  Psammeticus  were  stationed 

>  p.  804.  «  iv.  5.  53.  »  iL  107. 

*  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  15.  '  i.  57.  *  Diodor.  i,  57. 

•'     '  Herod,  ii.  141. 
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undoubtedly  as  frontier  guards,  at  a  plaee  wfaidi  aftmvnirds 
bore  the  name  of  Srporxiirtfda^.  In  the  strong  town  of  I^t.ii- 
8I1TM,  Faoinmenitua  waited  for  Camb3nie6,  and  bjr  ilosing 
this  position,  lost  besides  all  Egypt  to  the  Eradan  exm- 
queror^.  In  later  times,  the  great  JIfocedonian  entered  by 
Pehnium*.  In  8trabo's  time,  also,  Peiasium,  to  which  point 
aceordiQg  to  him  Fhenida  extended'*,  was  t^e  firicmtier  post  in 
the  direction  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  the  roadito  J^gypt  led 
through  this  **  inaccessible"  country,  not  only  from  Plxmicia, 
but  also  from  the  Nabatain  Arabia^.  Jimru  {Jnr..  lelfn  ml  Ab) 
also  took  l^e  same  road  with  his  4000  Arabs,  wiifin  he  c<»i- 
queied  3B!gypt  from  the  side  of  Syria,  A.n.  639,  humg  first 
tak^i  the  rtrong  town  of  Pelusium  by  a  thirty  daya*  dege ; 
eyeii.down  to  the  latest  tinaes,  we  see  tiie  EgyptssiLannaes 
mangling  to  and  from  Syria  by  this  road. 
'  It  appears  accordingly  undoubted  Iteit  Abasb,  wkidi 
duTiiig  the  tone  of  the  Hyksos,  and  in  the  leign  of  Me- 
nephthes,  was  destined  for  the  same  puxpose  as  .Peluaiqm  at 
a  later  period,  could  not  hare  been  fiu?  renuyved  from  it  «]» 
in  point  of  situation.  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  Teiy  probable 
iiiat  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Pblttsiuu.  Acoording  to 
the  accounts  we  receive,  boiii  towns  wesse  of  eonsideixiHe 
extent,  and  it  eaaonot  be  supposed  that  there  were  -seyaal  of 
such  a  description  in  that  neighbourhood.  Ko  pioof  is 
requbed  to  show  that  lOrfknumop  was  Jiot,  as  the  Greeks 
imagined,  formed  from  mfkos,  although  the  Aiake  in  Hitek 
translation  of  TUt^ — i,  e,  LuieHa — accepted  the  quibble.  It 
is  mndi  more  probably  referred  to  the  Philistine  ixune  Pe- 
Inrtim,  which  is  already  proved  in  the  abore^menttimed  tradir 
'tion  of  its  heros  eponymos  ndkmamvos,  or  Hffkaua-aK.  We 
must,  therefore,  explain  Pelusium  by  "  Philiatine"  or."  Pa- 
lestine-town."   It  appears  to  me  that  Ewidd^  has  8u66e8sfi]% 

^  Herod,  ii.  154.    Compare  Diod.  L  67. 

2  Herod,  iii.  10, 11.  »  Diod.  xtu.  48.    Arrian.  iii  1. 

♦  Stmb.  p.^66,  760,  781.  »  p.  803.*    -    -   « 

«  Gmoh.  «k3  Vclkes  Isr.  i.  p,  451.— Dm;,  Abar^iA  sAm  a  Pales- 
tinian name.   Numb.  xxviL  12 ;  Peat,  xxxii.  ^7,  49,  &c 
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atkibated  a  aiimlar  origin  to  tke  mane  of  the  towd'^A^apis^, 
as*  the  ^'  toien  (^Me  JEMrew8y*  of  ike  Jlmrim,  A  peculiar 
hiatoiical  ^{lodi  maj,  perhaps,  be  indicated  in  this  chao^  in 
the  name.  Evrald's  searehiiig  inyestigations  concerning  the 
hintoiy  of  the  laxaelites,  have  demonatcated  that  the  term 
Hafarew  nation  had  ■  originaUj-  a.  far  moce  eompcehenniTe 
signification  tiian  has  been  hitherto  commonlj  accepted.  It 
comprised  the  most  south-westeriy  Semitic  tribes^,  and  ex- 
.tended  to  the  gates  of  Egypt,  therefore  as  far  as  our  frontier 
town.  Eut  we  afterwaaHk  find  in  these  y^y  same  counkiee 
theimmigiaiied  race  of  the.PBXLiSTiiirss,  who  had  driven  back 
the  HebrerwB  from  that  spot.  Ewald^  does  not  place  this 
.change  before  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Therefore,  if  our 
.town  had  formerly  been  an  advanced  frontier-post  in  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews,  and  afterwards  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  was  undouhtedly  each  time  Med  with  a  large 
Semitic  .population,  it  may  have  exchanged  its  earlier  name 
^Affapts,  Hebrew  town,  for  the  later  Thfkova-Mf,  .Fhilistine- 
town. 

Abflris  has  JGrequently  been  identified  with  Heroon- 
polis,  by  D'Anville^,  Larcher^,  Champollion^,  Gesenins^, 
Jomard^,  and  ofchers.  The  only  «^parent  xeaaon  which  is 
cited  for  this  opinion  is,  that  Stephanius,  of . Byzantium, 
quotes  the  otherwise  unauthenticated  tradi^n,  that  Typhon 
.was  struck  with  lightning  at  Heroonpolis ;  and  that  Manetho 
called  Abaris,  according  to  an  old  tiaditson,  a  Typhonic 
town^.  This  comparison  does  not  at  all  overbalastce  the 
distinct  gec^graphical  statement  of  Manetho,  that  Abaris 
was  situated  in  the  Sethroitic  !N'ome,  to  which  Heroonpolis, 

1  The  suppoflitioa  of  Tjarcher  in  Herd.  t.  yiii  p.  62;  CbampoiiioD, 
FEg.  80U8  les  Pbar,  ii.  p.  91;  and  Qesenius,  ihes.  L  hebr,  p.  .1297,  that 
Avapis  is  connected  by  its  sound  with  'H/mo  (see  below  on  Heroonpolis) 
has  not  even  a  semblance  in  itself,  even  if  it  were  geographically 
adnoassible. 

?  Bd.  L  p.  328.  ^  Geaeh.  Isr.  Bd.  1.  p.290»'29;i. 

*  3iem,  8ur  VEg,  p.  124.  *  H6:od.  t.  viii.  p.  62,  429. 

«  L'Eig.  sur  ka.Bhar.  t.  ii.  p.  90.  ^  Thes,  Lkekr.  p.  1297. 

^  In  his  map  of  the  Ddta.  '  Josq[>h.  c.  Ap.  i.  26. 
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as  we  shall  see,  could  n6t  belong.  That  tradition,  indeed, 
seems  only  to  be  founded  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  Ste- 
phanus;  namely,  upon  the  unauthentic  information  that 
'H/Ko  was  also  called  Alfios.  Greek  tradition^,  namely,  con- 
nected Aifios  (not  a  tovni,  however,  but  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains), as  it  did  other  mountains,  with  Typhon,  and  probably, 
only  on  account  of  its  name,  imagined  that  it  was  here  he 
was  killed,  and  shed  his  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  tradition  about  Typhon  refers  us 
again  to  the  idea  that  Abaris  was  the  most  ancient  name  of 
Felusium.  Typhon  was  always  considered  as  the  particular 
god  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Asiatic  Hyksos.  The 
mythological  evidence  of  this  assertion,  which  is  far  from 
new,  does  not  belong  here.  But  this  was,  perhaps,  the 
reason  why  this  god,  according  to  tradition,  was  also  brought 
into,  local  connection  with  that  important  point  on  the 
frontier,  the  only  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Osiris  from 
the  land  of  Typhon.  Herodotus  related',  probably,  there- 
fore, from  a  native  Egyptian  tradition,  that  it  was  there— 
namely,  in  the  Lake  of  Serbonis,  so  dangerous  to  all  tra- 
vellers, which  stretched  out  directly  from  Felusium  eastwards, 
that  Typhon,  who  was  struck  by  lightning,  lay  chained;  and 
others,  also,  make  him  fly  away  from  Jupiter  out  of  Syria,  as 
far  as  Felusium*. 

But,  perhaps,  another  Typhonic  trace  may  still  be  referred 
to  Felusium.  It  might  have  been  expected,  namely,  that  the 
^own  of  Abaris,  or  Felusium,  had,  besides  these  signs  which 
•were  deduced  from  its  origin  or  from  its  population,  a  real 
Egyptian  name ;  still  more,  because  we  find  that  most  Egyp- 
tilin  towns  had  a  double  name — ^the  popular  name  whick 
usually  appears  in  the  Coptic  and  Arabic  writings,  and  the 
sacred  name  derived  from  the  local  godtf,  which  the  Greeks 
generally,  though  not  always,  retained  in  their  translations. 
iri}Xov<r<oi^  undoubtedly  answered  to  the  popular  name  of  the 

>  Apollodor.  1.  6, 3.  ^  *  Herod.  ilL  5. 

•  Apollon.  Bhod«  iL  1215. 
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town*  The  sacred  name,  according  to  report,  could  onty  be 
derived  from  Typjion.  "Now  we  find  the  Nome  to  which 
Pelusium  belonged  always  called  Sc^poinj^,  or  ^§6patTTig,  not 
*HpaKk€orro\iTT}S,  as  we  should  have  expected,  since  'Jipcuektov? 
noki^  is  cited  as  its  capital.  This  denomination  necessarily 
presupposes  a  town,  which  in  Oreek  would  have  been  ^tBpJnj^ 
^tdpat,  2€BpcA\  Stephanus,  of  Byzantium,  also  mentions 
such  a  town,  and  calls  it  ^cBpop,  Perhaps,  instead  of  read- 
ing ceepoM,  we  should  read,  with  Salmasius,  ceepoH^. 

It  is,  however,  extraordinary,  that  we  should  find  the  town 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  Nome,  only  once  mentioned.  But 
this  is  explained,  if  we  admit  that  the  denomination  of  the 
Nome  was  taken  from  the  sacred  name  of  a  town,  which 
was  imfamiliar  to  the  G-reeks,  as  in  Atos  n-oXtr,  'HX/ov  iroXts, 
Uav6s  TToXi^. ,  If  we  may  now  venture  to  admit,  that  the 
,  beginning  of  the  name  ^eOpa,  signified  the  god  Seth^  or  Set, 
L  e,  Typhon^,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  this  was  the  sacred 
name  of  the  Typhonic  town  Pelusium,  which  had  once  been 
of  greater  importance,  and  had  given  the  name  Se^pom/s  to 
the  Nome. 

The  only  reason  which  could  be  employed  against  Abaris 

and  Pelusium  being  identical  places,  and  which  is  really 

given  by  D'Anville  is,  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  by 

Manetho.    But  this  reason  may  be  used  against  every  other 

town,  and  in  that  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  enormous 

town  had  afterwards  been  entirely  deserted,  and  that  no 

.  traces  of  its  ruins  remained,  which  is  more  than  improbable. 

,  It  is  more  likely  that  either  Manetho  did  not  know  himself 

to  what  modem  town  the  ancient  name  ought  to  be  applied, 

which  he  only  met  with  in  old  writings,  or  that  he  mentioned 

,  it  in  a  passage  which  Josephus  has  not  preserved.    Por  Jose- 

phus  himself  at  least  supposed,  that  by  Abaris,  Pelusium 

"wras  meant,  as  his  words  show  in  the  29th  chapter,  where  he 

y  [This  reading  is  now  adopted  also  by  the  last  eminent  editor  of 
Stephanus,  Meineke  (torn,  i  p.  559).] 

^  ^,  ISet,  is  the  common  hieroglyphical  name  of  Typhon. 

2r 
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eren  puts  the  last  name  in  the  mouth  of  Maioetho :  rouvmf^ 

Tiop-  yap  avT6s  ^tprfKOf  a>9  dwcas  rov  'Afiev^tcs  rpidKOwra  fivpwbas 
€^iov  CIS*  Hi^Xooowir  vtnfima{tv — ^or,  OH  the  contraiy,  he  said 
tiiat  the  son  of  Amenophis,  having  thirty  mynads,  adyanced 
to  ^hsmm) — ^ond  Chi^emon^  had  no  doubt  about  it,  ranee 
he  does  not  nsmeAbaria,  hak  makes  the  lepers-  march  to 
Felttsinm. 

Now,  if  it  is  certain  that  Abaans  was  the  anjcient  name  for 
Pelusionv  or*  at  any  rate  was  situated  in  the  ne%hboiirhood 
of  this  town,  it.  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  consider  it 
to  be  Heroonpolis ;  but  neither  could  it  be  Bamses.  On 
the  contrary,  both  these  latter'  towns  are  brou^t  into  close 
connection  with  each  other,  even  by  the  Seventy,  since  th^ 
plaeed  the  tbwn  of  Heroonpolis  in  the  district  of  Bamses,  in 
which  undoubtedly  the  town  of  Bomses  must  haye  been 
situated^. 

Scholars  also  hold  the  most  different  opinions  about  the 
situation  of  Heroonpolis,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
examine  this  question  next* 

Strabo^  says  that  the  town  was  situated  "  in  the  emffie  of 
the  Arabian  Qulfy^  and  thence  people  concluded  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Suez^, 
and  on  that  account  assert,  that  the  gulf  itself  was  called  after 
it  KShiiros  'upwmoKlrrjs^,  aoad  cites  the  statement  of  Ptolemy^, 
according  to  which  Heroosipolis  is  placed  at  30°  noartli  lati- 
tude, which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  present  Suez,  l^^ese 
reasons  appear  to  be  of  great  importance.  Nevertheless  yve 
cling,  without  hesitation,  to  the  opinion  of  those  scholars 
who  place  Heroonpolis  far  more  north,  namely,  on  the 
aneient  Nile  canal,  west  from  Birket  e'  temsah,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  yalley  Seba-Har.  D'AnviUe  wbb 
also  of  this  opitnon,  though  he  was  net  then  aware  of  the 
ruins  of  andent  towns  which  are  foimd  th^re.    The  iE^nefa 

1  Joiepluc.  Ap.  i.  c;  321  ^  Gen* zhri.  SB.  *  zariL  p.  8XM* 

*  Roziire,  injthe  Descr.  de  VEg^  voL  vi.  p.  257,  ficc. 
»  Ptolem.  V.  17. 1.  Plin.  H.  K  V.  11,  §  65. 

*  ir.  '5.    According  to  other  manuscripts,  ^9®  50'. 
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expedition  pointed  out  two  of  them.  Adjoining  SebakBiar, 
at  the  west  end  of  this  low  district,  lie  the  ruins  which  are 
now  called  Muhfdr,  and  farther  west  those  of  Abu^KeskeH^. 
^Hie  latter  are  considered  by  Et.  Quatremer^,  Ghampolkion^, 
Du  Bois  Aym^,  and  others,  as  the  remains  of  HeroonpoHs. 
I  am  more  in  favour  of ^those  at  Mukf^. 

With  regard  to  the  g^ierol  situation  of  Heroonpolis  in 
this  country,  we  must  next  remark,  that  it  would  be  singular 
if  three  towns,  Arsinoe,  Elysma,  and  HeroonpoHs,  had  been 
crowded  together  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  whUe  the  ruins  of 
two  only  are  to  be  seen.  But  it  is  a  stiU  more  important 
consideration,  that  we  find  the  meeting  between  Joseph  and 
Jacob  placed  at  Heroonpolis-  not  only  by  Josephus^,  but 
also  by  the  Seventy,  who  must  imdoubtedly  hare  known  the 
situation.  Heroonpolis  existed  in  their  time,  indeed  it  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  first  mentioned  by  them.  But  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  have  made  Joseph  go  to  Suez,  if 
he  wished  to  meet  his  father,  who  came  out  of  Syria.  It 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  road  from  Syria,  and  they 
undoubtedly  mentioned  it,  because  in  their  time  it  was  the 
capital  of  that  province,  which  they  considered  to  be  the 
district  of  Q-oshen  and  Bamses.  But  the  situation  which 
the  Itinerarium  Antonini^  gives  to  Hhe  town  Sero,  which  is 
Heroonpolis,  is  decisive,  since  it  places  it  XXTV.  mille 
passus  from  Thowm,  XVIII.  from  Serapiu,  and  the  latter 
L.  from  Klysma,  But  Et.  Quatremere^  has  most  completely 
pointed  out  that  Elysma  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  opposite  Arsinoe,  as  it  is  marked  in  the  tablet  of  Feu«- 
tinger.    But  2Jhoum,  i.  e,  JPithom,  was  situated  on  the  I^ile, 

1  Wilkinson,  Modem  E^t  and  Thebes,  voL  i.  p.  311,  there  only 
heard  the  name  of  E'  Saqtefi,  <<the  Water-wheel;"  bat  my  fneoA  and 
fellow-trayeller,  H.  Abeken,  who  was  also  on  the  spot,  confirmed  me 
in  the  name  which  BohJaaon  gives  in  his  map  {Abw  £iei$ehe3i)*  The 
French  scholars,  on  the  contraiy,  ynito,JA<m  Keycheyd^ 

>  Mem.  8ur  VEg^  i.  p.  166.  *  HE^-  sous  lea  Phan,  IL  ,p,  SB^. 

*  Deacr^  de  VEg,  zL  p.  378*  *  -^^11:  •/<<^ii*  7»  8* 

«  p.  75,  ed.  Parthey  and  Finder  (p.  170,  Wess). 
.     f  Mm,8urrEg.  t,L -p.  151,  Sec 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis^.  Thereby  the  situation 
of  Heroonpolis  is  placed  somewhere  near  the  above-men- 
tioned ruins. 

This  was  a  convenient  situation  for  the  capital  of  that  part 
pf  the  country  to  which  it  gave  its  name^.  But  the  proviace^ 
which  extended  as  far  as  the  gulf,  might  have  been  suitably 
named  after  it.    The  account  given  by  the  Seventy  also 
agrees  very  well  with  this,  since  the  road  from  the  north  to 
Cairo  still  passes  in  this  neighbourhood^.    But  the  question 
is,  how  can  Strabo,  who  places  Heroonpolis  in  the  angle  of  the 
gulf,  be  made  to  accord  with  this  ?    In  consequence  of  these 
different  statements,  Dn  Bois  Ayme  believed  he  was  justified 
in  the  supposition^,  which  he  has  fully  stated,  that  in  earli^ 
times  the  gulf  extended  much  farther  north,  and  filled  up  all 
the  low  districts  of  the  now  dry  so-called  Bitter  lakes,  but 
afterwards  being  covered  by  sand,  withdrew  itself  withm  its 
present  shore.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
in  such  a  physical  change ;  and  the  idea  of  it  seems  to  me 
most  completely  set  aside  by  the  remains  of  an  artificial 
canal,  more  than  four  leagues  in  length,  which  runs  from 
Suez  towards  the  north,  and  which  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Erench  expedition,  for  no  canal  could  be  cut  where  there  was 
sea ;  the  utmost  that  was  necessary  was  to  render  the  passage 
navigable  when  it  was  filled  up  with  sand.    But  the  opening 
of  this  canal  must  have  had  nearly  the  same  results  as  those 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  belief  in  the  extended  sea. 
The  wide  basins  of  the  Bitter  lakes  were  filled  by  the  canal, 
AS  well  as  the  adjoining  lakes  to  the  north,  and  the  low  dis- 
trict of  Seba-Biar,  which  extends  even  to  the  ruins  of  Muk-^ 
far.     Here  first  commenced  the  real  N'ile  canal,  which  re- 
ceived its  water  from  the  west.    Here  was  the  harbour,  as 

»  Herod,  ii.  168.  «  Plm,  H,  N.  V.  ix,  9, 

»  S.  Wilkinson,  Eg*  and  Thehes,  voLL  p.  311. 

*'  In  his  Memoire  sur  Us  anctennes  limites  de  la  mer  rougCf  in  the  Descr, 
de  VEg,  t.  xi:  (Fanck.)  p.  371,  &c,;  and  in  the  Notice  sur  le  sejmir  ^ 
Hebreux  en  Egypte,  t.  viii,  p.  112,  &c. 
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Strabo  expressly  says^,  in  which  they  embarked  for  a  voyage  on 
the  Eed  Sea.  On  account  of  the  natural  and  extensive  shore 
of  the  lake,  the  notion  of  a  sea  voyage  was  here  imparted  to 
the  traveller ;  and,  therefore,  this  part  artificially  drawn  into 
the  gulf  might  naturally  be  called  the  fivxos  tov  icdXn-ov, 
the  innermost  angle  of  the  gulf.  Strabo,  or  Eratosthenes, 
whom  he  cites,  even  says  expressly  in  one  place,  that  Heroon- 
polis  was  situated  on  the  'Nile,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  canal  of 
the  Nile,  and  yet  calls  the  town  itself  at  the  same  time  the 
fivx^s  rw  Apafiiw  K^kirov  (The  innermost  part  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf)3. 

Ptolemy  also  says,  that  the  Trajanic  river  (as  the  canal 
was  called,  which  was  afterwards  cut  from  Babylon)  flowed 
through  Heroonpolis.  On  account  of  the  sharp  angle  so  far 
removed  to  the  east,  which  is  formed  here  by  the  Nile  canal 
and  the  extended  gulf,  this  provincial  capital  was  particularly 
adapted  for  the  more  general  geographical  determinations  of 
those  countries,  for  which  purpose  it  had  been  especially  used 
by  Strabo,  and  earlier,  also,  by  Eratosthenes®. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  of  numbers  given  by 
Ptolemy,  the  longitude  agrees  very  well  with  our  acceptation, 
and  also  prevents  us  placing  the  town  still  farther  west.  But 
the  latitudes,  accor^g  to  which  'HpJ^a^v  irokis  would  fall 
under  30°  (others  give  29°  50'),  the  fivx^s  rod  hkJXttov  (inner- 
most part  of  the  gulf)  under  29°  50',  and  Apcivirf  under 
29°  30'  (or  29°  10',  also  29°  20'),  certainly  contiain  an  error, 
wheresoever  we  place  the  iivxoSf  because  ArsinoC,  which 
tv^as  undoubtedly  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suez,  is 
placed  30',  or  even  60',  too  far  south.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
probable,  that  we  ought  only  to  consider  the  distances  of  the 
three  places  from  one  another  as  correctly  fixed,  somewhat 
in  the  order,  29°  60',  29°  50',  29°  10',  exactly  as  they  are 
given  in  the  codex  Mediceus,  but  that  there  is  an  error  easy 
of  explanation  throughout  the  numbers,  by  which  they  have 
all  been  placed  60'  too  far  south.    Por  the  true  position,,  acr 

>  p,  768,  «  p.  767.  »  Strabo,  iLp»  86,  86,  &€i» 
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cording  to  other  prods,  demanded  for  JSeroonpolifi  (Mukf&r), 
and  for  the  fwxis  (Seba-Biar),  bordering  on  it,.d0°  4Q'y  ibr 
Arsinoe  (not  &r  noxth.  of  Suez),  30^* 

Thus  the  atatements  of  Ptolemy  also  appear  to  me  to  be 
no  hmger  opposed  to  our  acceptation.  We  decide,  there- 
fore, for  Mukfftr,  rather  than  for  Abu-Keahi^b,  becaaae  the 
first  wae  in  reaJily  situated  close  to  the  fwx«^  ^^  SebanBisc, 
while  Abu- Kesh^b  lay  about  an  hourimd.a  half  farther  irest 
on  the  oanal,  and  not  on  the  lake. 

QHiQie  ifl,  besides,  the  additional  reflBOtn,  that  we  believe 
we  have  found  in  the  ruins  of  Abu-Kesheb  the  still  more 
ancient  town  of  ^BamseSf  which  miiat  ha^e  been  situated 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  yet  can  hardly  be  the  same  as 
Heroonpolis.    The  Seyenty  say  that  Heroonpolis  was  situ- 
ated in  the  provinoe  of  Eamses.     Thence  follows  that  in 
their  time  at  least  the  town  no  longer  boi»  the  name  of 
Bamses.    This  last  name,  moreoyer,  is  nowhere  found  exoe^ 
in  the  Old  Testament.   The  town  had  there&ze  undoubtedly 
been  already  foraaiken  and  forgotten,  and  appeals  to  baye 
been  exactly  supplanted  and.  replaced  by  Sexoonpolis,  which 
was  afterwards  built  in  its  neighbourhood;  whilst  no  reason 
could  be  diseoyered  wherefoi»  the  old  Egyptian  name  of 
Bamses  should  haye  been  daanged  into  the  later  ^B^rptian 
name  of  Heroonpolis. 

But  that  we  may  really  seek  for  Bamses  in  the  ruins  of 
Abu-iKesheb  is  most  decidedly  confirmed  by  a  monmnant 
which  was  found  upon  those  yery  ruins  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  French  es;pedition.  It  is  a  group  of  three  figures  0ut 
out  of  a  block  of  granite,  which  represents  the  gods  Ba  aad 
Turn,,  and  between  them.the  King  BamaesJI..  13xe  shidids 
of  this  the  greatest  of  the  Phacaohs  areTepeated^aix  times.in 
tiie  inscriptions  on  the  baek^. 

.*It  was  tiiei^f ore  iKing  BtAiisss-MiAHim  who  built  this 

*  The  Arst  imperfect  copy  is  in  the  Veacr,  de  PEg..Antiqn  rdl,  t.  .pL 
'29,  'So.  6—8.    *nie  best  is  giveii  by  Wilkinson  in  his  Materia  'Hiero- 


town,  ttd  waa  wowhipped  ti»«re,  aaia  shown  by  lihis  lnoI,u^ 
znent,.  and  he  it  was  who  ga^e  his  lUiiBe  to  ihe  town^ ;  .for  it 
is  nDt.easyto  believe  ihat  iis  was  founded  byhis  graftd&thec^ 
^Bamses  I.,  who  onlynsigiiedjibout  one  year. 

This  leads  us  to  the  hifitocy  of  the  zemackable  fCBial  cm 
which  &e  town. was. built.  It  is  kaown  that  this  oanal  after- 
wards, aeryed  to  eonnect  tibe  Nile  and  the  Eed  Bosu  Con*- 
ceming  iius  conneetion,  we  Tead  .in  Bierodotue^  that  it  was 
fhst  Tmdertaken  by  Ifekds,  who  also  caused  !A&ica  to  be  env 
emnnavigated,  but  tiiat  it  was  inteiTupted  before  its  com- 
pletion. Darius  thai  took  lap  ihe  work.  The  connection 
actaally  -existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  se  we  learn  fn»a 
his  woni*ds.  The  aasertions  of  .AnstoiiLe,  Dtodonis,  BiiraiiD, 
and  Pliny  j^ear  to  contradict  tiiis,  who  some  of  them  fix 
Hke  "period  of  the  first  pkn  of  the  comieetion  mneh  earlier 
iilian  IHerodotiis,  since  they  ascribe  it  to  Sesostris,  and  jsome 
maioe  the  completion  of  Mie  work  later  than  him,  namely, 
that  it  was  cmly  finished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  .Phila* 
delphus. 

j^bistotie^  says  that  both  Sesostris  and  afberwsrds  Darius 
eoanmeneed  the  work,  but  gare  it  up  baeause  the  sea  waa 
discovered  to  be  higher  than  the  land,  and  it  was  tiierefove 
feared  that  the  Nile  water  might  be  spoilt  by  the  rushing  in 
of  the  sea.  Aristotle  does  not  .mention  KekSs;  it  therefore 
appears  that  in  his  day  the  connection  whidb.  .existed  in  idoe 
•tune  of  Diecrodotus  had  again  ceased. 

We  ean  thus  undesstand  why  DiodomB^  aaeribes  the  final 
rcoinpletion  of  the  ean^  to  Ptoxamt  PHUiAnsZiPaus.  Se 
.-makes  no  min»  mention  of  fiesostris,  .Ihan  fierodotus  did. 
JBnt  according  to  him,.  Nekde  as  well  as  Dsrius  arepnsrented 
from  completing  it,  lest  by  that  means  they  should  ofeaSffw 

>  King  Harases  was  therefore  just  as  much  the4ocal  god  of  the  tQwn 
Bamses,  as  the  god  Hero  of  the  totni  Hero. 
2  ii.  158.    Compare  ir,  42.  .      . 

a^iffifeoroZo^.i.  14,^p.d52,  b.(Bekk}.  , 

♦  i.  33. 
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the  country.  This  does  not  weaken  the  teBtimony  of  Hero- 
dotuB  concerning  the  existing  connection.  Ptolemy  Phi* 
ladelphus  did  not  only  re-open  the  connections,  but  he  buUt 
an  artificial  sluice  at  its  extreme  point,  at  Arsinoe,  ftom 
which  this  canal  received  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic^ 

Strabo^  says,  that  Sesostbis  began  it,  but  desifited,  being 
a&ud  of  the  higher  level  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  was  not 
finished  by  the  son  of  Psammeticus  (NeJeds),  on  account  of 
his  premature  death.  Darius  also  discontinued  the.  almost 
completed  work,  because  he  feared  that  he  should  overflow 
Egypt;  the  Ptolemies  at  length  finished  the  opening,  and 
made  a  sluice  at  Arsinoe.  By  that  means,  the  salt-water  of 
the  Bitter  lakes  became  sweet,  and  abounded  with  fish. 

Of  the  more  ancient  kings,  Pliny'  only  mentions  Sesostbis 
and  Dabitts,  but^he  says  of  Ptolemt  PHiLiLDELPHUs,  that  he 
cut  a  canal  100  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep,  as  far  as  the  Bitter 
lakes,  called  it  amnis  JPtolenusus,  and  built  Arsinoe  upon  it. 
He  discontinued  cutting  the  canal,  being  a&aid  of  an  inun- 
dation. 

Lastly,  we  must  again  cite  here  what  has  been  already 
casually  mentioned  in  a  former  place,  that  a  Tpatavos  wraitbs 
is  named  by  Ptolemy^,  which  ran  through  Babylon  and 
Heroonpolis. 

The  contradictions  which  these  different  statements  of  the 
ancient  authors  appear  to  contain,  have  been  frequently 
brought  forward,  but  even  the  full  deliberation  which  Le- 
tronne  has  bestowed  on  this  interesting  subject^,  does  noi* 
appear  to  me  to  have  given  a  perfectly  true  picture  of  the 
history  of  this  connecting  canal.  It  has  everywhere  been 
forgotten,  that  the  question  is  not  about  one^  but  twa 
canals. 

The  first  and  the  oldest  canal  was  only  conducted  front 

1  p.  38,  p.  804.    Compare  p.  780. 
«  mst.  Nat,  vi.  29,  §  166—167. 
»  iv.  5. 

^  VIgOime  de  jSuer,  in  iheBevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  livr.  du  15  JmOJ 
1841. 
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the  Nile  to  Seba-Biar,  in  an  exact  easterly  direction.  This 
canal  was  undoubtedly  cat  by  Bamses  (Sesostris),  because, 
as  has  been  remarked,  in  the  neighbouiing  ruins  of  Abu- 
KeshSb,  a  granite  group  has  been  found,  which  represents 
this  king,  and  which  must  have  stood  in  the  temple  of  the 
place.  Letronne,  who  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  this 
eircumstance,  is  therefore  wrong,  when  (p.  7)  he  considers 
the  information  given  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  that 
Sesostris  commenced  the  connection,  but  did  not  restore  it, 
as  a  later  tradition,  only  arisen  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
in  order  to  enhance  still  more  the  name  of  Sesostris.  This 
canal,  like  many  others  cut  by  this  king,  had  its  own  par- 
ticular purpose ;  he  acquired  thereby  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  desert.  But  if  we  consider  the  especial  attention 
which  Sesostris  also  paid  to  ship-building,  since  he  first 
nayigated  the  Arabian  Gulf  with  war  ships^,  it  could  not 
have  appeared  to  him  a  very  strange  idea  to  cut  through  the 
narrow  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  G-ulf  and  the  Bitter 
lakes.  The  Egyptians  had  for  ages  possessed  the  art  of 
levelling  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  practised  it  more 
than  ever  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  therefore  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  at  that  time  in  the  reasons  given  by 
Aristotle  and  Strabo  why  the  opening  was  not  ventured 
upon,  because  it  was  discovered  that  the  Bed  Sea  was  too 
high^. 

Keeos,  however,  undertakes  it,  but  leaves  it  off  again, 
according  to  Herodotus,  influenced  by  an  oracle,  who  told 
him  he  worked  for  the  barbarians  (a  danger  which  likewise 
has  always  made  the  calculating  Mehemet  Ali  disinclined 
to  the  undertaking),  and  according  to  Strabo,  because  he 
died.  Diodorus  attributes  this  scruple  to  him  in  place  of 
to  Sesostris,  but  incorrectly,  because  the  levelling  must  have 

»  Herod,  ii.  102. 

s  The  height  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  discovered  to  be  30  feet  6  inch^ 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  [By  the  very  latest  inves- 
tigations the  difference  of  30  feet,  vhich'  was  formerly  accepted,  has 
been  rednced  to  3  feet.] 
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baen  made  be£ore  tliB  dsectfton  could  liaye  been  oommenoed. 
It  yna  neeeaaEKyy  bowevar, .  tao  dig  through  %  .daaUe-  eleTation 
oftiie  ground,  and  distiiifit  traeas  of  both  'these  eonneodng 
tnmidas  may  stdll  be  found  upon  .tiie  oacefiil  vofiig  of  the 
Erench   eaagmeec,   who   took   the   LsveL  of  tUs    pfft   of 
the  oountry^«     Gi^be  first  cuttiiig  whidi  restored  the  c<»h 
nection  beWeen  Seba-Btar  and .  the  Bitter  l^kes,  ivas  .iiifiig<p 
nificanty  and  only  consisted  of  about  7000  metcea;  the 
aeooiid,  hetween.the  Bitter  lakes  aad  the^aea^  was  iiie.mest 
important,  and  almeat  four  times  as  long  as  tiie  former 
J^JiTow,  it  is  possible  that  ISekba  undertook  the  .first  catting 
either  with  the  intention  of  fertiliang  the  .eztenawe  land 
round  the  Bitter  lakes  by  ikte  pouring  in. of  the .!^ile ^waAesif 
or  thus  to  prepare  for  the  second  more  diffieult  cutting. 
We  oan  easiiy  imagine  that  the  idea  of  connecting  the  two 
seas  mufit  have  been  a  yery  natural  one  to  that  same  INiekos, 
who,  aeoording  to  Bjerodotus^,  caused  Africa  to  be  eiceum- 
narigated,  and  triremes  to  be  constructed  for  yaiious  enter* 
prises,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the 
Arabian  Gulf^.    The  opinion  of  Letronne  ae^ns  to  me, 
idierefore,  of  liti^  yalue,  who  imagined  that  he  first  borrowed 
the  idea  from  the  plan  of  his  cotemporary,  PsaxAjTBS&ytfiar 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.    The  roTerse  is 
evidently  a  much  more  probable  supposition,  since  the  Gkceek 
plan  was  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish,  was  less. called 
for  by  necessify,  and  was  coneeiyed  at  a  time  in  which, 
probably,  JBgyptian  hydxauHc  architects  would  have  been 
employed,  since  this  profession  had  flourished  ifx  agea  in 
IQgypt,  but  nrothing  similar  to  it  bad  been  .afieompUshed  in 
Oraeee. 

Biftaumsi  must. have  certainly  cut  througb  the  district  be- 
t^si^ien  the  sea  and  the  Bitter  lakes,  and  /dms  haire  restored 
the  first  real  connection  by  water,  between  the  sea  and  the 
Kile,  for  it  existed  in  i;be  time  of  Heredbtug,  whateyer 

I  J>ncr.<de  VEg,  Atlu,  pi.  23,  ^1. 

«  ii.  158,  iv.  42.  »  Herod,  ii  JfiS. 
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Ansta&e^  Diodoras^  and  Sl^rabo  may  say  to  the  oontacai'^, 
who  again  tranafer  the  old  traditiaa  about  the  fear  of  an 
inundatiQn  firom  Sesoatris  to  Darius.  It  was  neriar  posaible, 
indeed,  to  nuike.a  perfectlj  &ee  eanneetion,  on  acconnt  of 
the  diffisrent  height  of  the  water,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  I  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Dazius  oon- 
stmeted  a  sluice  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  new  canal, 
where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Bitter  lakes,  in  order  to 
protect  the  inner  waters  and  the  adjacent  fertile  lands  from 
the  oyerflowing  sea.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  most  aoit- 
able' point  for  such  a  work,  since  it  would  not  be  so  difficult 
as  immediately  on  the  sea.  l^e  passage  through,  would  be 
regulated  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  changes  wiiJi  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  must  be  the  case  with  a  simple 
sluice. 

But  it  is  in  the  monuments  that  we  again  find  the 
opinion  mort  certoiiily  coBfirmed,  that  a  passage  existed  here 
as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Persians.  During  the  Erench 
expedition,  the  chief  engineer,  De  Boaiere,  discovered,  on  a 
military  excursion  &om  Suez,  a  heap  of  ruins  in  a  district 
which  is  not  accurately  defined,  but  which  cannot  have  been 
far  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bitter  lakes,  upon 
which  were  jscattered  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  a  JBenicm 
king,  and  several  fragments  of  cu/neiform  inseriptions,  aU  in 
red. granite^.  It  appears  tiiat  no  traveller  has  since  visited 
this  spot^.  But  how  can  the  existence  of  Persian  ruins  in 
this  part  of  the  isthmus  be  explained,  if  they  were  not  con- 
jaected  with  the  opening  of  the  canal,  situated  there  P  Be- 
aides  this,  the  largest  portion  of  the  cuneiform  writings  men* 
tioned  above  contains  precisely  the  name  of  King  Darius^  fot 
lowed  by  the  addition  narpa  va8-(arqQ)j  j^rwsoe]^  m^gnm, 

■  Descr,  de  TEg.  (Panck.)  Ant  vol.  viii.  p.  27,  ficc  Compare  vol  v- 
p.  451,  and  Jomard,  carte  de  la  baeie  EjiypU*  A  aapy  of  the  frag- 
,ineat  is  giveoi  in  a  cvpper-plate,  .Ant  voL  v.  pL.29. 

2  [The  spot  has  now  been  re-discovered,  and  marked  upon  the  map*of 
the  Soci^t^  d'Etudes  de  llsthme  de  Suez.  Travaux  de  la  Brigade 
Fran^ise.    Bapporfe  de  lOngdMar.    1647.] 
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which  is  also  found  in  other  inscriptions,  from  which  we  may 
deduce  with  certainty  that  tliis  king,  whom  the  image  also 
undoubtedly  represented,  took  an  active  part  here.  At  all 
events  it  was  only  a  narrow  canal,  and  liot  constructed  for 
large  ships.  Therefore  it  might  afterwards  be  again  filled  up 
with  sand,  and  fall  into  disuse,  and,  indeed,  be  so  far  forgotten 
that  Aristotle  might  imagine  it  had  never  been  completed. 

ProLEirr  Fhiladelphus  undertook  its  restoration.  He 
appears  to  have  had  the  magnificent  intention  of  restoring  a 
connection  by  water  between  the  two  seas  for  ships  of  war 
also.  This  alone  explains  the  grand  idea  of  constructing  a 
canal  to  the  Bitter  lakes,  100  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  deep, 
which  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  for  common  ships 
of  burden.  At  the  same  time  he  constructed  an  artificial 
sluice,  probably  at  the  point  where  the  sea  entered,  where  he 
also  bmlt  the  town  Arsinoe.  But  as  Pliny  expressly  says,  he 
only  carried  this  work  from  the  sea  to  the  Bitter  lakes.  It  is 
only  this  canal  that  we  must  undoubtedly  understand  by  the 
irorafihs  IlroXr/iaib;,  amnU  PtolenuBtut,  which,  according  to 
Diodorus  and  Pliny,  received  its  name  from  the  second 
Ptolemy.  The  immense  difference  between  this  canal  and 
the  two  northern  ones,  is  visible  in  the  plan  of  the  French 
engineer^,  therefore  it  does  not  even  require  the  ingenious 
explanation  of  Letronne  in  order  to  understand  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Cleopatra,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  cause 
ships  of  war  to  be  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  except  by  land. 

With  reference  to  this  last  work,  Strabo  mentions  the 
PtoIiEMAig  kings,  this,  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  town 
of  Arsinoe,  since  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  also  mentioned  under 
the  name  KXcovrorpiV,  leads  to  th&  supposition  that  one  of 
the  last  Ptolemies,  or  Cleopatra  herself,  completed  the  wwk- 
iugs  on  this  canal,  perhaps  the  sluices. 

The  name  n-oraft^r  Tpaiopos,  by  which  Letronne  also  un- 

1  Deaer,  de  PEg^    Atlas,  pL  23,  31. 
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destands  the  whole  connecting  way  as  far  as  the  sea^,  was 
undoubtedly  as  limited  as  the  name  norafjihs  >  nroXe/xoToff^ 
Ptolemy  designedly  Neither  mentions  Arsinoe  or  the  sea ;  he 
says  that  Trajan's  canal  flowed  through  Babylon  and  Heroon- 
polis.  This,  therefore,  refers  to  the  canal,  of  which  traces 
are  also  still  extant,  which  received  its  water  much  higher  up 
than  the  ancient  one  of  Sesostris,  namely,  at  Babylon,  and 
was  afterwards  conducted  into  it,  and  discharged  itself  with 
it  into  the  basin  of  Seba-Biar  at  Heroonpolis^. 

^  Letronne  was  probably  led  to  this  opinion  because,  as  above  men- 
tioned, he  thought  that  Heroonpolis  was  on  the  sea. 

^  Letronne,  in  the  treatise  mentioned,  has  further  attempted  to  show 
that  the  connecting  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  continued 
till  about  the  third  century  after  Christ,  but  was  then  interrupted 
until  it  was  re-opened  by  the  Caliph  'Omar  in  the  year  639.  Since 
that  time  it  continued  till  the  year  762  or  767,  when  the  canal  was 
designedly  filled  up  by  the  Caliph  El  Mansur.  The  ingenious  com- 
binations by  which  letronne  assumes  that  the  canal  was  filled  up 
with  sand,  about  the  time  of  Septim.  Severus,  because  at  that  time 
the  Porphyry  quarries  of  Gebel  Dochan  appear  to  have  been  neglected, 
is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  conclusion.  The  canal 
might  easily  have  been  deepened  again,  as  in  the  time  of  'Omar,  and 
many  other  reasons  might  be  given  for  the  neglect  of  the  stone-quarries 
in  the  Bed  Sea.  But  there  is  a  positive  proof  against  it  in  Ibn  el  Maqrizi 
(^Notices  et  Extr,  des  MSS.  tom.  vi.  p.  S37, 366),  where  it  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  Langl^s:  Jffadrien  dirigea  ensuite  sa  marche  vers  VEgypie,  oit  U  fit 
recreuser  le  canal  qui  aUait  du  Nil  d  la  mer  de  Qdzoum ;  les  vaisseux  y 
passaisnt  encore  a  V apparition  de  Vislamisme:  c*est  le  mime  que  Amrou  ben 
el-' Ass  fit  nettoyer;  and  farther  on  (p.  340),  where  Amru  says:  Je  sais 
qu'avant  Vislamisme^  des  vaisseaux  amenaient  chez  nous  des  marchandises  de 
tEgypte,  Depuis  que  nous  avons  fait  la  conqueie  de  ce  pays,  cette  com^ 
munication  est  interrompue ;  le  canal  est  encombre  et  les  marchands  en  ont 
abandonne  la  navigation.  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  canal  during 
the  rising  of  the  Arabs,  shortly  before  the  Egyptian  conquest,  had 
been  designedly  filled  up  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  inimical  and  prudential 
measure,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  afterwards  again  filled  up  by 
the  Caliph  £1  Mansur,  when  Mohammet  ben  'Abdallah  rose  against 
him  at  Medina,  in  the  year  762  (according  to  others  767}.  The  year 
also  of  its  restoration  appears  to  me  still  doubtful.  Maqrizi,  indeed, 
says  (p.  334):  Lorsque  le  Tres-Haut  accorda  Vislamisme  aux  hommes^ 
et  que  *  Amrou  ben  el-*  Ass  fit  la  conquete  de  VEgypte,  ce  general^  d'apres 
Cordre  de  'Omar  ben  &l-Khathihab,  prince  des  fiaeleSf  s'occupa  de  faire 
recreuser  le  canal  dans  Vannee  de  la  mortality  This  famine  year  was 
certainly  the  year  18  after  the  flight  of  the  prophet— t.  e,  a.d.  639. 
JSut  in  this  same  year  Egypt  was  also  conquered,  and  it  is  not  ytry 
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This  geogtapidcal  digreflsioii,  ^ose  length  may  "be  exctised 
owing  to  the  peeoliar  interest  of  tlte  sulject,  alloirB  us 
now,  as  it  Eeems  to  me,  to  judge  confidently  on  two  points, 
wbich  are  important  ia  a  mtical  examination  of  the  Bzodns 
of  the  lerraeliteB.  !From  the  position  of  the  two  towns, 
AbariB  and  Bamses — ^the  former  sitoated  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  near  the  m«uth  of  the  Pelnsme  arm  of  the  Nile, 
the  latter  half  a  degree  more  to  the  south,  and  almost  as 
much  more  west — ^it  follows  that  the  Israelites,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  accounts,  marched  out  of  a  different  town,  as  well 

probable  that  catting  the  canal,  which  would  oecnpy  six  months,  wai 
the  first  and  immediate  undertaking  of  the  conqueror,  althongh  it  was 
undoubtedly  soon  caUed  fbr  hy  the  fomine  in  Arabia,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  import  proviBions  from  Egjrpt.  From  the  words  of  Amra 
aiso,  quoted  ahoye,  there  appears  to  haire  been  a  longer  period  between 
the  conquest  and  the  cleaning  out  the  canal.  I,  ther^sre,  think  that  we 
ought  rather  to  follow  the  defined  statement  of  El-Eendi,  who  is  cited 
by  Maqrizi  himself  (p.  843),  and  who  wrote  about  880.  He  places  the 
restoration  of  the  caxud  five  years  laterr-namely,  in  the  year28 ;  u  e.|644, 
the  last  year  of  A  mm.  Eor  the  history  of  the  canal,  compaze,  besides 
the  treatises  of  Letronne  which  we  have  cited,  what  the  same  scholar 
said  at  a  former  time  in  his  edition  of  the  JHcuU.  1814,  8to,  p.  10,  &c., 
and  in  his  translation  of  tho  17th  book. of  Steabo,  p.  382;  also  Man- 
nert,  Geogr,  vom  Africa^  Abth.  1.  p.  503,  &&,  and  Weil,  Gesch.  der 
ChaUfen,  Bd.  i  p.  119,  &c.;  the  last  of  whom  likewise  ^aces  the  re- 
storation of  the  canal  after  641. 

The  result  we  haTe  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  whole  history  of  this 
remarkable  connecting  canal  is,  therefore^  hnefty^  the  following: 

c  1350  B.C.  Bamses  11.  (^Sesostris)  digs  the  canal  from  Bubastis  to 
Heroonpolis  (Mukfftr,  near  Seba-Biar),  and  with  the  aamstance  ot 
the  Israriites  builds  near  it  the  towns  Fithom  and  Ramses, 

c  600  B.c.  JNtkd  appears  to  have  conducted  the  canal  as  far  as  the 
Bitter  lakes. 

c;  500  B.C.  Darius,  for  the  first  time,  makes  the  whole  connection, 
since  he  cuts,  through  the  doTation.  between  the  Bitter  lakes  and  the 
sea. 

a  350  BbC.  In  the  time  of  iSMstotle  the  canal  appears  to  have  fUlea 
into  disuse.. 

c.  250  BUL  PtoUmaus  PftHadelpkae  digs  a  wide  canal,  amnis  Ptblemens, 
from  ^e-.  sea  to  the  Bitter  lakes^  constructs  an  artificial  sluioc,  and 
builds :  Arsinoe  on  tiie  sea. 

c  100  AJK  Trajan,  opens  a  new  canal,  omnia  TVatanicv,  fiom  Babylon 
to  Heroonpofis. 

643  (644)  A.D.  *Omar  te-opens  the  intermpted'connection; 

762  (767)  ^n.  Mokmmxt  hen  'AhdaUah  fills  up  the  canaL 
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as  in  a  drffisreut  diceotiao,  &om  that  taksn  bj  the  imftlflafi  in 
the  Manetiionic  moration. 

On  the  oiiier  hand,  we  hare  found  that  the  toWn  of 
Samsea  derived  its  name  from  the  Eing  Bamaes-Miamnn 
(Sesostria),  by  whom  it  was  built,  and  that  the  ancient  liTile 
canal,  on  whueh  it  was  situated,  was  ODnstmcted,  aBOording 
to  the  Gxeek  accounts,  by  Sesostrisy  s.  e^  Bamses^MiamtuDu 
It  is.  evidenirthat  these  two  works,  that  of  the  canal. and. that 
of  the  town,  are  connected,  and  reciprocally  corroborate  each 
other.  The  new  town  was  occasioned  by  the  canal  being 
cut.  This'  connection  will  be  still  more  apparent  by  two 
other  faets. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  Delta  there  is  a  village  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  same  name  as  the  town  we  are  speaking 
of,  namely,  Eamsed.  This  village  also,  and  its  name,  are  of 
ancient  date,  which  is  proved  by  the  mound  of  ruins  at  that 
spot ;  and,  what  is  stiU  more  important  to  us,  it  is  situated, 
like  the  eastern  Bamses,  on  the  border  of  an  tmeieni  oanal^ 
whieh  was  conducted  from  the  Canopic  arm,  and  brought  the 
water  of  the  Nile  to  Hermopolis  Farva  (Damanhur)^.  The 
existence  of  these  ruins  of  Bamses  appears  to  me  alone  to 
justify  the  very  probable  supposition  that  this  great  western 
canal  was  also  cut  by  Bamses-Miamrun,  and  that  the  royal 
constructor  was  worshipped  as  the  eponymous  divinity  in 
the  town  which  was  there  built.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Israelites  would  not  have  been  sent  hither  &om  Goshen  in 
order  to  build  this  town^. 

Besides  the  eastern  Bamses,  the  Israelites  also  built  the 
town  of  FiTHOM.  The  situation  of  this  town  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken.  It  has  been  long  recognised  in  the  town  of 
Uarovfios,  of  which  Hcrodotus  speaks  when  he  says  that  the 
pastern  Nile  canal,  which  was  conducted  a  lifctle  above  Bu- 

'  Jomard,  carte  de  la  basse  JSgypte.  Wilkinson,  Mod,  Sg.  and 
Thebest  i.  p.  187. 

<  It  is  a.  great  miatake  if  ChampoUioQ'^Z'J?^.  sous  Us  Phar,  iL  p. 
244-rCOQaiders  these  the  rains  of  the  town  built  by  the  laxaelites. 
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bastij9,  flowed  past  it^,  the  Arabian  town^.  It  wa^  probablj 
situated  opposite  Bubastis  (Tel  Basta),  oa  the  border  of  tbe 
desert,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  Wadi,  thiou^  wUch  the 
canal  is  led.  The  ancient  ruins  of  a  town  are  found  there 
under  the  name  of  Tel  el  kebir,  and  the  liinerfaiM$n  An- 
tonvni  places  the  town  of  Thowniy  which  has  certainly  been 
properly  recognised  as  the  ancient  town  of  ,2Wm  Md^rovfuts^^ 
exactly  in  that  place,  namely,  upon  the  road  froBi  -Heliopolis 
to  Felusium,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  between  Yicns  Juds^ 
orum  (Tel  Jehudeh)  and  Tacasartha  (SalhiehP).  Now  if 
the.  Coptic  translation  in  the  passage  which  is  cited  ficom 
Gen.  xlvi.  28,  writes  iiieou  in  place  of  HeroonpoliB,  as  is 
translated  by  the  Seventy,  it  does  not  mean  that  Pithom  was 
believed  to  be  discovered  in  Heroonpolis,  but  that  it  was 
thought  better  to  fix  the  place  at  which  Joseph  went  to  meet 
Ja<K)b  at  Fithom  rather  than  at  Heroonpolis. 

FiTHOM,  therefore,  was  situated  at  one  end^ and  Baimesss  afe 
the  other,  of  the  ancient  Nile  canal,  which  was  constructed  by 
the  great  Fharaoh,  Bamses-Miamun,  in  the  land  of  Gt)shen; 
Both  were  founded  in  consequence  of  the  new  canal,  and  their 
direct  connection  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  as  -  well  as  the 
statement  that  they  were  bmlt  by.  the  Israelites^  is  most  de- 
cidedly confirmed  by  the  geographical  ciremnstanoes  which 
have  been  exhibited.  Taking  it  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Israelites  were  chiefly  set* 
tied  in  that  very  country,  namely,  below  Heliopolis,  in  the 

V  Wilkinson  (Mod,  Eg,  p.  319)  misunderstands  the  passage  when  be 
supposes  that  Patumos  was  situated  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  canal,  on 
the  Hed  Sea.  He  appears  here  to  have  followed  Jomard,  who,  in  his 
map  of  the  Delta,  also  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  although  he 
places  Fithom  in  the  right  position. 

2  Compare  Steph.  Byz. 

JId-Tovfu)s,  Pi'Hiom,  iii-eou,  means  "M«  (namely  the  Tempk 

the  Dwelling'place)  of  the  Turn"  of  the  well-known  Egyptian  god 

^  ...  vv     v\  J],  who  was  much  honoured  exactly  in  this  part  of 

Egypt.  He  is  frequently  found  upon  the  Elaminian  obelisks,  which 
come  from  Heliopolis,  as  well  as  upon  the  monumonts  of  Bamses  at 
Abu-Eeshdb. 
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neigbbourliood  of  Bubastis  (Tel  Bastah)  and  of  the  modem 
'Belb6s,<wfaeee  mins  are  still  extant  called  Tel  Jehudeh  ;  and 
ihe  Itmerarium  Antonini  cites  a  place  called  Turns  Jf»* 
doioiPtMn,  vbere,  finally,  the  Jewish  temple  of  Omas  was  built, 
probaUj  at  the  *Oww  of  Ptolemy^. 

The  inference  we  have  arrived  at,  that  if  the  Israelites 
bnilt  these  towns,  they  must  have  been  still  in  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  King  Bamses,  who  founded  them,  and  that  they 
could  not  have  departed  several  centuries  previous,  no  longer 
rests  upon  the  name  of  one  single  town,  which  might  be  ex- 
plained by  an  accidental  inexactitude  of  the  writer,  or  by  a 
confusion  in  dates^,  but  upon  the  close  connection  of  a  series 
of  facts,  which  reeipn)cally  support  and  explain  one  another. 

Hence  the  oppression  took  place  more  especially  under 
Bamses,  and  the  Exodus  resultmg  from  it  under  his  son  and 
successor  Menephthes.  According  to  the  Mosaic  narrative 
also,  the  Pharaoh  by  whom  the  towns  were  built  was  a  dif- 
ferent one  &)m  that  of  the  Exodus^.  Moses  only  returned 
from  Midian  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  first,  and  it 
fieema  that  the  event  of  the  Exodus  was  directly  connected 
with. tiie. change  of  government. 

Another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinion,  that, 
according  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Exodus  cannot  be  fixed 
before  the  reign  of  the  second  Bamses,  is  afibrded  by  the 
accounts  of  the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is 
well. known,  and  most  thoroughly  confirmed  by  the  monu- 
ments, and  the  nearly  contemporaneous  Egyptian  papyrds 
rolls,  that  Bamses-Mjamun  attacked  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Asia,  and  probably  during  his  whole  reign 
held  under  his  dominion  the  adjoining  lands,  the  penin- 
sula of  Petrsea,  and  all  Palestine.  "We  also  see  his  father, 
•Sethos  I.,  represented  upon  the  monuments  in  victorious 
warfare  against   the   people   of   Syria,  among  whom  the 

Mv.  5,53. 

<  'Compare  Bockh,  Maneiho,  p.  293  and  p.  229. 

'  Exod.  ii.  23. 

2a 
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OaBHaDiies  aie  ^cpieealf  named.  Tbeee  ime  ifae  meet 
gl<»rioii8  times  ill  the  whde  Sgyplaan  kkixny  That  they  ai^ 
Bowhexe  mentioned  in  the  books  of  JFoahiia  and  Jiidges, 
while  the  numerous  fieir  moie  transitoiy  Bubjugaiaona  of  the 
Israelites  by  the  nations  bordering  upon  ihem  ave  so  fiiUj 
recorded,  appears^  in  fiict,  to  be  a  fresh  proof  that  those 
warlike  expeditiont  ha^>eBed  h^fmre  the  Bxodna  ef  tiie 
Israelites^. 

But  it  eyen  appears  as  if  the  ianie  epoch  of  iE^gypiiaa 
hifitoiy  in  which  tiie  EKodtis  of  the  Israelites  oceorrei^  has 
been  preserred  in  late  Jk»wish  traditions.  I  will  9k  least 
bring  forward  one  dicumstance  from  Bdjibhiiioti  chromlagi^ 
which  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  followed  up  by  those  who  ate 
more  familiar  with  tisss  literature. 

This  Jewish  chronology,  namely,  deviated  in  a  most  striking 
manner  from  every  otiier,  and  as  late  as  thft.  tknes  oi  tiie 
Persian  kings  it  differs  no  less  than  about  160  yesoto  &on^  tite 
recognised  numbers.  The  diff^^nt  authoritieB  ppesenit  few 
deviations  among  themselves.  Thqr  reckon  by  tiie  yean  iA 
the  world,  a  mode  of  reckoning  wUch^  as  Idelei^  also  eon* 
siders,  most  probably  was  &8t  diaooveiiBd^  and  gradually 
introduced,  by  the  Sabbi  Hillel  Haoatoi,  in  the  year  ^44 
after  Ghiist j  simultaneously  with  the  whole  of  i^e  present 
arrakigeinent  of  idie  year  among  the  Jews.  They  plaoe  tbe 
Creaiioh  8761  years  before  Ghrist^  end  till  the  time  of  Joseph 

>  BamseB  III.,  klso,  whose  reign  hapt)en^  soon  aftef  the  Exodus  of 
tiie  ItraeUtes,  waged  wsr  with  the  northern  lUMioni,  and  tberefope  un- 
doubtedly passed  through  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  his  marches  were  ever  of  any  considerable  duration,  or  were  ocm- 
nected  with  long  periods  of  possession,  so  that  we  inay  ventulre  to 
believe  that  these  transitory  marches  agamst  the  pouf^fd  uttoBs  fk 
this  country,  to  whom  the  Jews  did  not  at  that  time  bdong,  could  have 
as  yet  little  effect  upon  them,  unless,  indeed,  it  happened,  perhaps, 
when  they  were  themselves  subjugated  by  the  lifosepotamians  or  the 
Moabites.  Such  a  supposition  wcrald  be  still  less  probable  if  the  Jews 
liad  departed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tutkmoais  III^  or  of  Amosis, 
because  in  that  case  that  Egyptian  occupation  of  the  country  would 
have  happened  when  the  Jews  had  already  become  guite  establiahed, 
and  masters  of  the  land. 

<  Handb.  d.  Chnm.  I  p.  569,  578,  580. 
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they  agree  perfectiy  with  the  customarj  mode  of  reckoning 
in  the  SOebrew  text.  Thej  fix  the  Mood  1j656  yean  after 
Adam ;  Abraham's  birth  1948 ;  Isaac's  2048 ;  Jacob's  2108 ; 
Joseph*a  2199;  Jacob's  maxcSi  to  Egypt  2238;  Joseph's 
death  2309*  It  is  only  when  they  come  to  Moses  that  tiiej 
immediately  deviate  about  210  years,  because,  followxng  the 
precedeiyi  of  Josephus  and  others,  they  reckon  the  400  years 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  from  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  not  from 
the  entrance  of  Jacob^.  They  fix  the  birth  of  Moses  at  2368, 
and  his  Exodus  at  2448  after  the  Creation. 

But  this  year  2448  of  their  era  corresponds  foUh  the  year 
1314  [ — ^1313]  B.o.^,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  Mane- 
thonic  chronology,  occurs  in  the  time  of  King  Menephthes^ 
who  reigned  nineteen  years,  therefore  the  eame  king  whom 
the  Egyptian  annals  caUed  the  King  of  the  Eb^odus.  Be* 
sddes  this,  the  latter  tell  us  of  a  flight  of  thirteen  years 
which  the  king  made  into  Ethiopia.  If  this  flight  took 
place,  as  it  probahly  did,  in  the  first  or  second  year  after 
the  change  of  government,  he  must  have  retomed  and  driv^i 
away  the  lepers  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year  of  his 
r^gn.  But  the  ^year  1314  is  eacactly  ihe^^fHeemth  year  of 
MenephtheSy  according  to  the  Manethonic  calculation.    ' 

This  coincidence  is  certaizdy  striking,  but  might  posnUy 
be  only  acdidental,  if  otiier  circumstances  were  not  added  to 
it,  Eor  instance,  the  same  Jewish  chronology  places  the 
buUding  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  acc<Hrding  to  the 
1  Kings  vi.  1,  about  480  years  after  the  Exodus,  therefore 
2928=834  B.C.,  the  march  of  Shishak  against  Behoboam 
2969»793,  that  of  Zecah  against  Asa  2998*764,  the  banish* 
ment  of  Israel  8205=657,  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  3338=424.  Darius  (Hysta&pes)  3406= 
356,  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  3408  »354.  These, 
as  well  as  the  intervening  numbers,  which  I  omit  here,  are 

^  Joseplms,  Ant  Jud.  n.  zv.  2,  calculates  430  years  firom  the  en- 
trance of  Abraham  into  Canaan  to  the  Exodus  of  Moses.  Compare 
Vm.  iii.l. 

»  [Ideler,  ffancRmch  der  Chwn.  L  p.  507,  543.] 
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all  6f  them  about  165  years  too  late.  But  from  this  place 
the  correct  dates  are  suddenly  restored ;  Alexander  of 
Macedon  is  placed  3442  »320,  therefore  only  sixteen  years 
too  late ;  his  government  of  the  world,  and  a  march  which  he 
is  said  to  have  made  to  Jerusalem,  3448  »814 ;  his  death 
8454»308,  and  so  forth. 

About  this  time,  the  Jews  being  subject  to  the  Syrian 
government,  adopted  the  Syrian  lira  of  the  Seleucid^^  which 
was  called  by  them  the  "  Era  of  the  Greeks,"  or,  on  account 
of  its  being  used  in  civil  affairs,  "  the  Era  of  Contracts." 
Its  commencement  happens,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  year 
812  before  Christ,  and  we  find  it  adopted  in  the  Book  of  the 
Maccabees^.  This  era  is  also  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical 
chronology,  and  is  quite  correctly  placed  by  the  more  ancient 
authorities  in  the  year  of  the  world  3450»312  b.c.^  If 
Ganz',  in  place  of  this,  gives  the  year  3448^314,  it  is 
evidently  either  an  arbitrary  change,  or  perhaps  first  de- 
vised by  him  for  the  sake  of  the  exact  period  of  a  thousand 
years  between  the  Exodus  (2448)  and  the  new  era  (3448). 
This  ^connection  that  subsisted  between  the  two  numbers 
to  form,  a  monarchy  of  a  thousand  years'  duration,  was  not  in 

>  Ideler,  Handb,  d,  Chron,  i  p.  531. 

*  Abraham  ben  David  (about  1161)  says,  in  his  book  Sepher  hakab- 
bala,  col.  33,  b  (Amsterd.):  ''The  second  period  be^s  from  the 
great  synagogue  of  Simeon  the  Just.  The  Persian  empire  was  de- 
stroyed in  his  time  by  Alexander,  the  King  of  Greece  (Javan).    He 

came  to  Jemsalem in  the  year  40  alter  the  building  of  the 

temple and  commanded  that  they  should  commence  the 

reckoning  of  their  contract  from  this  year,  which  is  the  year  1000 
since  their  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  the  year  3450  since  the  Oeation." 
But  he  placed  the  year  of  the  Exodus  at  2448;  therefore  the  year 
3450  is  properly  the  1003rd,  not  the  1000th,  since  the  Exodus/  R. 
Isaac  Israeli  (about  1250),  in  the  book  Jesod  0km,  Bl.  84,  b,  says, 
"  And  the  Talmud  was  concluded  in  the  year  3949,  according  to  Uie 
calculation  of  the  world,  which  is  the  year  500  of  the  Contract."  We 
thence  obtain  for,  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  the  Contract  tiie 
year  3450=312. 

>  Semach  David  (yrntten  about  1592),  p.. 60 — 65,  in  the  Latin  transla- 
ifon  by  Vorst  (Lugd.  Bat.  1644),  cites  several  more  authorities  for  the 
year  3448;  among  them  also  Abraham  ben  David,  but  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  expressly  writes  3450,  in  spite  of  the  mention  of  tiie  1000- 
yeared  period  since  the  Exodus. 
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fact  very  remote;  we  shoiil4  ovlj  have  expected  that  the 
number  of  the  Exodus  would  rather  have  been  advanced  two 
years,  in  conformity  with  the  fixed  and  universally  intro- 
duced era  of  the  Seleucid®,  and  not,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  latter  should  be  sent  so  far  back.  But  the  number  2448 
was  left  standing,  which  still  more  indicates  a  determinate 
selection  of  this  year,  independent  of  a  cyclical  or  arbilarary: 
arrangement. 

There  is  proof  also  that  the  Eabbis  did  not  alter  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Seleucidic  Era,  in  the  circumstance,  that 
it  has  retained  its  correct  place  in  chronology,  in  spite  of  the 
universal  displacetaent  in  the  chain  of  events.  According  to 
that  displacement,  Alexander  first  began  to  reign  34i42« 
320,  and  died  in  3454-308.  The  beginning  of  the  new 
era^  therefore,  according  to  this,  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  himself,  who  in  reality  had  been  dead  twenty-one 
years  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gaza,  which  occasioned 
the  new  era.  In  consequence  of  these  contradictions  the. 
ntmher  wtiB  retaiued,  and  the  event  was  changed  to  agree 
with  it,  since  the  introduction  of  the  era  of  Seleucus  was 
transferred  to  Alexander,  and  connected  with  an  account  of 
his  presence  in  Jerusalem,  which,  is  otherwise  only,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus^,  and  the  so-calLed  Barbarus  of  Scaliger^. 

But  th(3  question  is,  how  we  can  reconcile  the  remarkable 
displacement  of  events  with  the  true  numbers  P  InELSB  has 
shown  that  we  must  refer  the  first  establishment  of  the  era 
of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
chronological  system  that  we  are  considering,  to  the  author 
of  the  Moleds,  or  new  moons,  and  particularly  of  the  late 
Jewish  calendars,  therefore  to  the  Eabbi  Hillel,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  and 
Theon  of  Alexandria,  people  could  not  possibly  be  so  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  last  centilries  before 
Christ,  as  the  rabbinical  chronology  supposed.  It  was  least 
to  be  believed  of  such  a  learned  mathematician,  astronomer, 

»  Ant,  XI.  viii,  5. 

'  Thesaur,  iempp,  Euseb,  1658,  torn,  ii.  p.  72, 
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nmi  cbronologiBt,  as  we  imagine  the  reformer  of  the  Jewish 
calendar  to  hare  been,  who  fottnded  it  upon  the  nineteenth* 
jeaied  cjc]e  at  Meton  and  Calippns^. 

It  appeaiB  to  me,  therefore,  tluKt  the  following  aeoeptation 
is  akne  poanble,  which  I  would  at  least  reoonmiend  to  1^ 
doaer  eiaiimiation  of  well-yersed  labourers  in  Jewish  anti- 
goitieB.  The  Tahnud  contains  rety  few  chronological  dates, 
and  nothing  justifies  us  in  the  belief  that  the  learned  Hii£B£ 
had  aifeady  given  a  chronological  view  of  the  er&itgf  as  we 
afiberwards  ibad  them.  But  he  must  have  necessarily  had 
some  resting  points  for  his  technical  chronological  wocks,  if 
he  desired  to  connect  his  present  with  the  past,  and  eren 
with  the  OieatiGQ.  It  couUL  not  have  been  dificolt  to  find 
these  resting  points  at  liiat  time,  so  soon  after  AfiMmiiB; 
the  best  autiioritiieB  were  still  open  to  him.  But  the  Exodoa 
from  l)gjpt  must  hayo  been  liis  most  important  point,  for 
prsmus  to  that  event  the  numbei«  in  the  Pentateuch  were 
dbar,  and  without  mistakes.  It  was  only  necessary  for  him 
to  decide  between  the  two  different  views  coneeaming  the 
period  between  Jacob  and  Moses.  The  numbers  after  the 
KeduB  were  much  more  uncertain,  as  the  calcnltftioaas  4^ 
Josephus  have  abeadj  proved.  On  the  ot^er  hand,  the  weiU 
known  era  of  the  Seleucidie,  which  was  at  that  lime  stiH  in 
use,  notorally  formed  another  fixed  point  which  he  eould 
not  avoid.  Under  these  circumstances,  eveiy  d^rer  and 
sMfcbematically  educated  chronologist,  would  be  coaopeUed 
to  CQnne<ct  the  date  of  the  Bxodus  vriiii  the  only  oevtain  and 
astronomically  rerified  Egyptian  chronology.  If  the  xba 
of  Esm  Mekbphthss,  and  the  exact  year  (^  its  commence- 
ment was  familiar  to  the  mathematician,  Theon  of  Alex* 
andria,  who  lived  at  a  later  period,  must  it  not  have  been 
equally  well  known  f  o  the  astronomer  Stillel  ?  But  nothing 
more  was  necessary  to  determine  the  date  of  the  Mxodui^ 
whach  took  place  under  the  eame  Kmg  Menephihet^. 

>  S.  Ideler,  Handb.  i.  p.  579. 

3  In  the  year  318  the  determination  of  Easter,  according  to  the 
different  Christian  calendars,  irae  transferred  from  tiie  Nicei^e  Council 


W«  shoal4  Bot  tiiftrjefoiB  ba  surpnaod  to  aoe,  #y0ii  «(; 
tiiafc  tuna,  tine  perfectly  coirect  aooeptatioiL  of  tike  year 
2448  fi»  the  ]3kodu8.  It  wae,  at  all  erei^s,  isijwMsible 
to  ddtermkie  the  ^eav  of  the  Oreajaon  vkhout  haFxng  ob- 
taiiifid  the  ^Ipo  faaaoAa  of  tiie  Sdemadig  Bra,  and  <if  the 

On  &e  othear  haad,  it  is  ^ei^r  impxobablo  thai;  BiUel  b^  to 
wor|:  «a  Idelet^  imagines  he  did.  Me  says  ^that  fiiUel 
OTideotly  otajeiad  &c«i  the  begiBsung  of  the  SeLsucidie  £r% 
which  was  sn^  tibaab  time  still  mdyeraally  eo^oy^  by  the 
JevB,  tfaa  voAxmok  of  the^  j(^  B.o.  S12.  'j^fikoning  firom 
tidfl  poioii  badtsravdsy  he  laade  the  n^  epoch  the  iesiktufiium 
of  ttie  first  Seia^e,  and  pVftoed  it  only  112  yeara  earlier  than 
tike  Seleiiieidia  Sn,  countiiig  about  160  yeass  too  Uitle^  so 
thiit  he  advanoed  SJeboohadBesz^  to  tiie  times  of  Arta^ 
zecses  i.  Whilst  he  thss  wiuit  hack  still  fittther  to  the 
buildiBg  o^  ihe  firat  Temple,  to  &e  Sxodus  of  the  Israelites 
oydb  of  ]^gypt|  to  the  Hood,  and  to  the  Gjreation>  MLowing 
paxtiy  the  express  statem^its  of  time  in  the  Bible,  partly  his 
owa  explsnatio]^  of  it,  ho  found  the  begimung  of  tiie  year, 
34£0  of  the  woildy  to  be.  the  epoch  of  the  Maijan  iehiatatW^ 
Aa  we  said  be&oe^  it  was  perfectly  impoM^U  fov  a  scholar 
of  the  fourth  centuiy  4o  make  such  a  gross  mistake  of  nearly 
160  years  at  that  late  period.  Bi;t  it  is  easily  explained,  ^ 
we  believe  tiuit  after  the  great  g^  in  Jewish  literature, 
which  comm^ced  at  the  ooncluaion  of  tiie  Talmud,  about  the 
year  500,  aad  ^wiudi  lasted  to  the  eighth  century,  the  Babbia 
had  adopted  tiiUMte  few  correot  chronological  periods  fixed  by 
HiUeil,  and  now  first  undertook  to  fill  up  their  history  of  the 

to  the  Alexandrian  chronologists.  8.  da  Cange,  fxraef.  ad  Chnm^  pasch. 
This  difficult  work  at  once  presupposed  a  careM  consideitetibn  and 
inrsstigatioii  of  the  dtlferen|;  eras  still  in  use,  hut  espaclaUy  of  the 
Jewish  comctpi^tp^tion  of  tfme,  because  the  iie^st  of  ^ter  yas  con- 
nected wltn  the  solemnisation  of  the  Jewish  Paschal  reast,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  from  EgypU  Therefore  in  those 
days,  when  chronological  studies  were  more  especially  practised,  there 
wHs  a  particular  cause  for  obtaining  the  true  dat^  of  the  Exodus, 
which,  to  Bgyptian  scholars  in  particiidar,  could  not  have  been  diilScult, 
»  iraJM».l  p.  581. 
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world,  which  comprised  5000  years,  acoc^ding  to  the  etate- 
ments  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  iacb^  we  find  neither  in  the 
Talinudy  nor  even  in  the  first  writings  of  the  rabbis,  which 
succeed  the  Talmud,  e,  g,  in  the  Beder  Olam  IMtA,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  those  writings,  the  foil  chronological  detaalfl, 
some  extracts  of  which  we  have  seen  above.    It  appeaqi  to 
haYe  beeii  first  completed  in  the  twelfth  centuy,  theneforein 
the  period  of  a  scientific  barbarism,  which  had  been  long  in* 
troduoed.    It  was  only  necessary  to  foUow  the  numbers  of 
the  Pentateuch  from  the  Creation  to  the  Mood,  and  to  tbe 
Exodus,  in  order  to  obl^  the  given  year  2448=1314  .The 
convenient  number  480  years,  down  to  the  building  of  the 
Temiple,  in  the  first  Book  of  Kings,  was  afterwards  immedi* 
ately  adopted,  and  the  chronology  of  the  times  of  the  Judges 
adapted  to  it.    But  hereby  the  historical  event  next  follow- 
ing was  at  the  same  time  displaced  to  about  the  160 — ^170 
years  we  have  mentioned,  and  drew  with  it  the  displacement 
of  all  the  succeeding  events.    It  first  became  i^parent  at  the 
next  fixed  point,  about  the  year  3450e^12,  that  the  chain  of 
events  was  far  too  long  for  the  stated  interval,  from  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  to  the  second  Temple.    Therefore,  the  period 
from  the  erection  of  the  second  Temple,  built  under  DariiiB 
Hystaspes,  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  the  Grecian  Era^,  was  cut  down  without  ceremony 
from  184  years  into  34  years.    This  raised  no  obstiEude  at 
first,  but  afterwards  occasioned  many  difficulties, Until  these 
also  were  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  Diarins 
II.  and  III  for  one  and  the  same  person.    Only  thus  can  we 
explain  the  pecidiar  phenomena  of  an  ezrtirely  displaced  and 
afterwards  mutilated  chronology,  in  which,  however,  there  «qp- 
pears  two  fixed  points  alone  correct,  and  which  afford  us  at 
the  same  time  the  important,  and  probably  the  most  exact, 
determination  of  the  Exodus  by  a  iruly  learned  chronologist 
of  the  fourth  century®. 

1  It  was  also  called  "  the  Era  of  Alexander"    Ideler,  Ckren.  L  p.  449. 
^  It  would  be  important  to  inquire  when  the  year  2448  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Jewish  literature  as  that  of  the  Exodus,  and  which  of  the 
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'  Viewing  it,  therefore,  from  this  side,  we  return  to  tfie 
opinion,  that  the  great  stumbling-block  to  i;he  whole  of  the 
(^ronology  hitherto  adopted  for  the  Old  Testament  was  the 
number  480  years,  which  was  calculated  as  the  period  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  the  Temple  mentioned 
in'the  first  Book-  of  Eings^.  As  soon'  as  we  set  this  aside, 
regarding  it  only  as  a  supplementary  multiple  of  twelve 
generations,  or  segments  of  40  years  each,  the  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronologies  are  no  longer  opposed  to  each  other 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  All  the  other 
intimations  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew  accounts,  and  their 
whole  connection,  demand,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  the 
same  time,  which  we  find  unequivocally  stated  in  the  Egyptian 
atinals  of  Manetho. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  along  with  this  number  480, 
to  which  we  can  attribute  no  greater  importance  than  to  the 
simple  number  foHy^  so  often  repeated  in  the  history  of 
iBrael  at  that  period,  we  must  also  give  up  as  valueless  every 
other  chronological  measure  of  the  events  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Exodus.    But  this  is  so  little  the  case,  that,  on 

Bftbbis  first  ^ong  to  this  epoch  in  the  outline  of  history,  which  was 
at  first  prohably  only  marked  in  the  calendar. 

^  We  have  already  seen  above,  that  neither  the  Apostle  Fanlnor 
Josephns  recognised  the  calculation  of  tlie  480  years.  AlHcanus  just 
as  little,  who  reckoned  748  years.  (Bouth,  /Ze/i^ic.  9aer<t^  toI.  ii.  p. 
313,  ff.)  Eusebius  (reckons  600,  or  even  610  years;  Pr<Ep.  £t;.  x.  14, 
comj^e  Bouth  elsewhere;  but  in  his  Cawm  he  cialculates  480),  Clemens 
Alexandr.  (JSbrom.  p.  S86,  Pott.  567),  Syncellus  (p.  175»  659),  and 
otiiers.  .Ajnong  xnodem  scholars,  Des  Yignoles  {Chronol.  de  VhUt 
sainte,  t.  i.  p.  172)  has  especially  treated  the  question  in  detail.  He 
finally  decides  upon  the  acceptation,  that  the  period  consisted  of  648 
years,  bat  that  the  number  480  arose  from  a  mistake  in  the  text  (p.  184), 
as  others  before  him  had  declared.  Bockh  lastly  says,  that  the  number 
appears  to  him  to  hare  been  inserted  at  a  later  period.  (^Maneihoj  p. 
190.)  SeYeral  other  numbers  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  w 
indeterminate  numbers,  as  the  40  and  its  multiplicates,  as  well  as 
^e  greater  sums,  e. g.  Exodus  xii.  40;  Judges  xi.  26;  1  Kings  vi.  I; 
and  in  other  places,  and  the  whole  uninterrupted  chain  of  numbers, 
originating  in  them,  appear  to  me  to  haye  been  for  the  first  time 
adiopted  since  that  early  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  last  combined 
and  reyised,  at  all  events  for  the  first  time  after  the  exile.  The  opinion 
also  adopted  by  Bertheau  (Richter,  p.  34),  that  this  reyision  proceeds 
from  Ezra,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  probable. 
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the  conixoiy,  in  the  true  chronological  scale  winch  tlie 
Mosaic  writingB  fixmisfa,  we  find  a  &esh  refotation  of  the 
(pinions  hitherto  adopted,  and  a  confirmatioQ  of  ihe  Egyptian 
statements.  We  look  upon  the  Ssqxbtxs  of  G-xhxbaxiobb 
as  this  scale. 

I  am  not  aware  whether  these  nameroas  fBocaij  TeeordB 
harre  ever  been  fnlly  placed  tmder  one  point  of  yiew,  and 
estimatBd  as  a  whole  in  their  great  chronological  HJgnillcaace, 
in  the  same  way  as  they  have  c^ainly  frequently  beeansel 
&r  separate  purposes  and  diTisiona  of  time.  Sack  a  snrfey 
would  Tery  mudi  increase  the  importance  of  the  eqiante 
lists,  and  facalitate  thdr  application  to  chroncdogioal  dstar* 
minations. 

It  is  well  known  how  in  the  East  at  all  tunes,  and  even  to 
this  day,  the  it^gister  of  generaticms  and  genealogies  is  orally 
transmitted,  with  a  wonderful  fidelity  and  completeness^ 
through  the  memosies  of  perfectly  illiterate  and  frequency 
even  now  nomadic  races.    (The  Arabian  races  are  e^^eciatty 
noted  for  iJiis,  and  their  historical  recollections  are  offaen 
idmost  entirely  limited  to  this  dry  register.  I  have  met  with 
many  such  pedigrees  in  the  upper  districts  of  the  Nile,  south 
of  the  province  of  Dongola,  among  the  Arabs  w!io  immigrateJ 
there  from  the  west,  tbeae  being  the  only  written  remains  of 
&eir  past,  which  infi)nn  us  of  tiieir  unmigratien  and  cystrilm* 
tion  in  those  districts.  But  these  lists  of  names  are  still  more 
to  be  depended  upon  among  those,  nations  of  antiquity,  who, 
like  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews,  were  a  Uterary  people, 
and  were  accustomed  to  preserve  in  writing  these  sacred  be- 
quests of  individual  families.    On  the  rock  of  the  Eosafia^ 
road,  in  the  eastern  desert  of  Egypt,!  found  a  hieroglypUcal  in- 
scriptionbelonging  to  the  time  shortly  before  the  first  Persiaa 
domizdim,  in  which  a  chief  architect  of  the  country,  named  Sa- 
niunhet,  carries  back  his  direct  ancestors  as  fiir  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  generation,  to  an  ancestral  mother  Nofiratmii,  who, 
according  to  a  rough  calculation,  must  hare  lived  about  tiie 
end  of  the  19th  Dynasty,  therefore  about  the  time  of  Moses. 

But  the  Israelites  particularly,  above  all  the  nations  of 
tiquity,  appear  to  have  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  Ae 
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gister  of  geoerations,  Ugts  of  names,  and  general  eniuneiations 
of  tribes  md  genexstions.    The  nmtingB  of  the  Old  Testa- 
matbare  foH  of  them,  espeeially  all  the  hiatomal  books ;  and 
the  osieand  ^uditode  -whkh  was  «3^«idedttpan  the  general 
prepa^ationof  these  lists,  is  etident  to  the  leader.  QSie^eco- 
liar  dettiof  at  tihe  Isradztish  people,  &rmiy  bound  together, 
and  ahri^  separating  themsdves  most  rigonmslj  from 
stnmgen,  yet  fieqnently  transplanted  in  masses  fiom.  one 
eorontry  to  anotlier,  and  settled  anudst  other  nations,  enables 
ns  perfeetijr  to  oomprehendthis  muTersal  attention  to  an  au- 
thentic zegiater  of  generations.    We  find  it  stated  that  th^ 
were  alreadj  twioe  nmnbered^  in  tiie  desert ;  &r  which  pur- 
pose the  whole  people  were  collected  together,  and  were  en- 
tered in  the  registers  t£  the  births  "  by  their  generations, 
after  their  jQunilies,  aocording  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
&Qm  twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  by  their  polls."    On 
their  return  &om  exile  it  is  particularly  observed  that 
some  of  the  wanderers  could  not  trace  their  genealogy^. 
Among  these  were  sererai  priests'  families,  of  whom  it  is'said, 
^^  These  sought  the  register  of  their  generations,  but  it  was 
not.  found,  and,  therefore,  they  were  needed  &om  the  priest- 
hood^^   It  follows  &om  this  that  the  priests  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  were  obliged  by  law  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
register  of  their  generations.    This  law  must  naturally  only 
have  existed  since^  the  !Bxodus,  and,  therefore,  when  Jose- 
phus^  asserts  that  the  High  priests  possessed  written  regis- 
ters of  their  generations,  as  far  back  as  2000  years,  this  is, 
indeed,  connected  with  his  opinion  about  the  early  epoch  of 
the  Exodus ;  it  shows,  however,  that  they  were  brought  down 
to  his  time,  which  is,  indeed,  also  conmrmed  by  the  register 
of  the  generations  of  Jesus  Christ^ 

We  need  no  further  justification,  therefore,  for  placing  great 

1  Namb.  i.  26.  <  Ezra  ii.  59;  Nehemi^h  vlL  61. 

»  Ezra  iL  62;  Keh.  vii.  64.  *  Contra.  Ap.  L  7. 

^  Gospel  Matih.  i.  9,  &c.;  Xiike  m.  23,  &c.  The  great  differences 
between  the  two  genealogies  have  been  considered  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but,  as  it  appears,  tbey  bare  not  jet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Therefore,  they  do  not  permit  of  any  immediate  chronological  con- 
clusloDs. 
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value  upon  the  succesBive  generations,  and  for  did<^yermg  in 
them  the  true  chronological  thread  for  those  times  during  whi6h 
more- exact  reliable  statements  are  wanting.  -  We' fortunately 
possess  a  whole  array  of  genealogies  for  the  period  betwe^i  the 
Exodus  and- the  building  of  the  Temple ;  and,  indeed,  prindr: 
pally  generations  of  priests,  which  go  back  as  &r  as  Levi,  and  - 
are,  therefore;  fix)m  the  reasons  we  have  stated  above,  the  most 
to  be  depended  upon.    Altogether,  j^v^  different  generations' 
of  the  Levites  may  be  distinguished;  some  obscuritiea  .have 
crept  into  our  text,  which  probably  happened  at  the  time  ik- 
assumed  its  present  form,  since  they  are  found  also  in.  tlie^^ 
Septuagint ;  it  seems,  however,  that  they  may  easily  be  xe-r 

moved^.  

The  following  is  a  survey  of  the  principal  genealogies,  in; 
which  the  Levitical  generations  preserve  the  order  in  which^ 
they  are  cited,  1  Chron.  vii.*    This  is  preceded  by  the  genea-^' 
logical  succession,  according  to  Josephus,  from  Levi  to  Zadoki 
and  by  his  series  of  High  priests  from  Aaron  to  Zadok, 
Lastly,  there  follows  a  table  of  the  generations  of  Juddh. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  excluded  other  genealogies; 
e,  g.  the  three  of  Hlphraim;  Num.  xxvi  36;  1  Chron.  viii. 
20,  21,  24 — 27^ ;  because  they  are  evidently  confused,  and 
lead  to  no  result*. 

1  The  removal  of  some  of  the  difficulties  indicated  in  the  following, 
table  are  obvious,  and  may,  therefore,  hare  been  expressed  long  before 
me,  in  the  critical-biblical  literature  already  pubittdied^  although  I 
am  unable  to  point  it  out.  But  the  aim  we  nave  in  view  requires  us^. 
to  examine  this  subject  somewhat  more  accurately.  I  see,  be^es^- 
that  Ewald  also,  Gesch,  Isr,  i.  p.  31,  ii.  p.  433,  and  in  other  passages,, 
considers  the  two  generations  firom  Levi  to  Saul  and  to  Hemao,  a»- 
the  most  complete,  and,  therefore,  all  the  others  as  incomplete. 

2  According  to  the  Septuagint.    In  the  Hebrew  text,  chap.  v.  &  vL 
»  PHebrew  text,  I  Chron.  vii.  20,  21,  24—27.] 

^  It  is  impossible  that  the  descendimts  of  Ephraim,  mentioned  in  I~ 
Chron.  viii.  20, 2 1,  could  have  been  all  killed  at  the  same  time  by  the  men^ 
of  Oa^  (therefore,  in  Palestine),  since  they  include  eight  generatioBs;. 
The  march  to  Gath  also,  which  is  mentioned,  could  not  have  been  firoo.. 
Egypt  (Bunsen,  Aeg.  i.  p.  220)  (Tr.  vol.  i.  p.  178),  since  they  went  dowm 
It  is  equally  impossible  that  Nbn  and  Jehoshuah  can  be  rightly  placed 
in  V.  27,  since  the  latter  ought  to  stand  in  the  ninth  in  place  of  the 
third  degree  from  Ephraim. 
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The  £rst  colomn  contains  after  the  paifeftavchs  £kh& 
Abraham  to  Amram,  the  12. heads  of  the  people,  com- 
mencing with  Moses,  who  appear  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  representations  of  12  generations  of  .40  years  eodi,  and 
thence  to  have  occasioned  the  calculation  of -480  years. 
Ewald^,  as  well  as  Bertheau^,  gives  anotbtf  iist/becaose,  o& 
-the  whole,  the  subject  admits  of  no  exactit\ide ;  the  common 
acknowledgment  of  the  division  of  the  period  into  twelve 
parts  is  alone  of  importance  to  us.  But  one  (VIZI.)  of  the 
genealogies  we  have  quoted  (1  Chron.  vii.  39—48^  contains 
twelve  generations  of  one  and  the  same  famih^.  It  is -pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  this  succession,  rather  than  that  uncer* 
tain  division,  gave  occasion  to  the  480  years.  It  was,  be- 
sides, distinguished  &om  the  others  by  being  contiiuied 
through  Gershom,  the  FvrsUhom  of  Levi.  BatthejprMur^ol 
lineage  of  the  Levites  was  that  of  the  high  priests,  wlu>  ^rore 
descended' from  Aairon  and  Kohath  (I.);  this  contains^  as 
well  as  that  of  Mushi  (IX.),  only  11  geineratioits.  This 
might  therefore  be  the  reason  why  the  Seventy  Qnfy  reckoned 
440years^  .  .  , 

In  the  Chronicles  the  \«0/;o»^  succession  of  Levites  is 
closely  connected  with  the  third^.  But  in  the  Hebrew  as 
well  as  in  the  Greek  text  a  distinct  pause  is  made  at  verse 
22,  after  Jeaterai.  The  author  begins  again :  ^'  The  eon  uf 
Sohath;  Amminadaby  his  son;  Korah,  his  sof/^;"  and  so  on. 
The  Seventy  even  write  the  plural  t^tot  KaSB,  A  new; suc- 
cession therefore  undoubtedly  begins  here,  and  :i^e  must  con- 
sider the  portion  &om  G-ershom  to  Jeaterai  as  an  incom- 
plete genealogy  inserted  here,  which  evidently  runs  parallel 
to  the  first  part  of  our  eighth  Levitical  series*.    Kohatk,  who 

1  Gesch,  Isr,  ii.  p.  371.  ^  Buck,  d.  RickL  p.  idx,  xx. 

5  Heb,  Text,  1  Chron.  vL  39,  43. 

,*  Unless  the  naine  of  Jahath^  the  son  of  Gershom,  is  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  Shimel  ptLt  into  its .  place,  by  which  means  this  geiiealogj  also 
would  only  have  eleven  degrees  from  Moses  to  Solomon. 

<  See  above,  p.  402. 

^  De  Wette,  in  his  translation,  makes  no  distinction  in  v.  22. 

^  See  Luther's  German  Trans,  of  Bible. — ^Tk. 

"  The  names  of  Levi,  Gershom^  Jahath,'  Sima  (Zimmahy,  Adaiak 
(,Iddo),  Zerah  agree.     It  only  differs  in  Ethan  (Joah),  and  Etkni 
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sucoeeds  Jeatend,  was-  also  a  son  of  Levi,  and  the  na^tea 
wludi  follow,  dearly  show  that  it  ought  to  be  the  same  semes 
as  our  nxth,  Hiab  the  third  and  sixth  series  are  reaOj 
identical  follows  from  the  name  of  the  grandson  of  £ohath 
being  JBjaraK^  which  recurs  in  both,  and  also  from  the  three 
Buccesaiye  naioes,  JElnasaph,  MstTy  IkAath,  also  recurring. 
The  eighth  name,  Uzziah,  is  also  undoubtedly  the  same  name 
as  Azariah'in  the  other  text;  for  the  very  same  change  of 
bothHames  is  again  found  afterwards  in  the  Sang  of  Judah, 
the  son  of  Aanaziah,  who  is  called  Azanah  eight  times  in  the 
«ame  chapter  (2  Kings  xv.)  and  is  afterwards  three  times 
called  by  his  usual  name,  ITzziah^.  I  have  not,  therefore^ 
hesitated  to  fill  up  the  two  names  of  Assir  and  Elkanah  which 
were  wanting  after  Korah^  in  the  marth  series,  as  the  third 
aeries  is,  on  the  whole,  most  to  be  depended  om.  It  has  un* 
doubtedly  been:  retained  on  account  of  the  last  name  of  Savi^ 
:iirhom  we  must  consider  to  be  no  other  than  Smg  Saul, 
^hose  generation  indeed  is  usually  (1  Sam.  ix.  1)  carried 
back  tinrough  Kish  and  Aphiah,  with  an  interruption,  to 
Benjamin,  but  here  again  aliso  presents  difficulties  and  ap- 
pears in  general  to  have  been  disputed. 
' .  But  the  sixth  series  does  not  conclude  in  the  Chronicles 
^th  Jod^hvit  is  continued  into  our  seventhy  and  no  text 
appears  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  pause.  Yet  the 
correctness  of  our  division  here  also,  will  hardly  be  found 
doubti^ul.  ■  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  believe  that 
4unong  six  genealogies  one  alone  could  have  been  as  long 

»  '  .  " 

<  Jeaterai). .  Shimei  and  libni  appear  to  be  brothers.  But,  on  that 
account  again,  the  name  of  Jahath,  as  above  remarked,  ought  to  be 
rubbed  out  of  both  lists,  and  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  common  sur- 
name of  the  brothers.  For  Jahath  appears  in  the  1  Chron,  yiL  43  as 
the  fkther  of  Shimei,  zxiii  10  as  the  son  of  Shixnei,  tiL  20  as  the  son 
of  libni,  but,  zxiii.  8,  not  among  the  sons  of  Laadan,  who  neverthe- 
less, xxiii.  7,  stands  in  the  place  of  libni. 

1  Gesen.  Thes.  2  Hebr.  p.  1011. 

3  The  omission  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  Exodus  vi.  24,  where 
Assir,  Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph  literally  appear  beside  one  another  as 
sons  of  Korah,  while  it  was  probably  intended  that,  as  his  sons, 
they  should  succeed  one  another. 

2h 
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as  all  the  oi1i»s;  for  if  we  oiDitted  the  two  re- 
atorad  abembera  of  the  sixth  fierieSy  we  should  still  retain 
BUMteen  isembers  in  place  of  ten  or  eleven,  «a  in  the 
other  genealogiea.  We  should  therefore  still  feel  oUiged  to 
bdknre  there  was  a  mistake,  even  liiough  unable  to  point  it 
Qot    But,  (upon  a  furi^er  inrestigstian,  it  explains  itoel£ 

It  is  Tetj  apparent  that  we  have  the  same  geueak^ii&B  in 
ihejbiaih  series  as  in  the  seventh,  although  i^eie  appears  to 
he  aereial  de-dationa  in  the  manner  the  names  are  written, 
and  in  some  passages  completely  different  names.  I^  us 
B0W  see  how  the  faartk  series  is  introduoed  in  the  Ghronicles. 
The  first  part  of  the  sev^x^  chapter  (in  the  Hebrew 
texj^  made  the  sixth)  brings  prominently  forward,  apart  &om 
the  other  genealogies,  tiiat  of  the  generations  of  the  high 
pijests,  which  goes  back  through  Aaron,  Amram,  and 
Kohath,  to  Levi.  The  generations  of  the  other  Xjevites  are 
afbnrwarda  designated,  and  indeed  in  two  divisioDS.  The 
Jbrti  proceeds  .£rom  the  Jir^hom  of  the  soob  of  Jjevi,  in 
vvhich,  nevertheless,  in  the  race  of  EJohath,  Amram  has 
already  been  removed  fix>m  the  series,  and  Ammmadaby  i.  e. 
JzhoTy  takes  his  place;  the  second  goes  upwards  fimm  the 
tiairee  aongstexs  of  David,  Heman,  Assaph,  andEkhan,  as  fax 
back  as  the  grandchildren  of  Levi.  The  ancestors  of  JHitman 
come  ^ist,  because  a  firstrhom  gremdaon  of  Levi  stands  at 
the  head,  Jiskar,  i.  e.  Amminadab,  idbose  genostbn  was 
therefore  already  mentioned  among  those  of  the  first«boxn 
grandsons  (III.).  The  ancestors  of  Auaph  and  of  JEthan 
succeed,  because  later-bom  grandsons  of  Levi  stand  at  the 
leead^  who  are  again  arranged  in  the  succession  of  the  sons  of 
Levi. 

.    There  is  here  a  strict  and  duly  considered  rule,  whicli  is 
made  evident  by  the  following  survey : 


SHB  JTWISH  SEin!BA.TIOKB. 


4«7 


XjBTZ- 


■«•—"•••■•■ 


1.  Crer  shorn. 


2.  JSbAatft.         3.  Elkanqh. 


L  LAmram. 


1.  Aaron,  2.  Mo«e3. 


4.  Merari, 


m. 

YI. 


n.  1.  labnL         Yl}  2.  Amminadab-Izhar. 

rv. }  . 

Vnr.  2.  Jaliath*ShimeL  8.  Hebron.    VH.  J  ^'  -^™««-  V.  1.  M^hU. 

4.  Uzziab.  2.Ahimoth.  IX.2.Mu8hi. 

This  eertaintj  presupposes  what  has  been  already  asBiuned 
here,  that  ElJeimah  was  a  son  cf  Levij  and,  indeed,  the 
THiBB  son,  although  in  former  passages  he  is  not  eited  as 
among  the  sons  of  Levi.  Little  is  proved  by  this  omission, 
for  there  are  many  such  cases,  and  in  this  very  chapter, 
Y.  .48,  JtHkath  is  called  a  son  of  Gertikom^  although  in  v.  17 
he  is  not  cited  among  the  sons  of  Gershom^.  In  such  cases, 
certainly,  the  conjecture  still  remains  which  we  admitted 
abovid,  p.  464,  in  the  case  of  Jahath,  that  on^  name  has  been 
^uhstituted  for  another,  as,  without  doubt,  occurs  in  many 
cases ;  and  therefore  some  inight  prefer  here  to  suppose 
Hlkamk  the  same  person  as  Koihath^  Zuph  (VII.)  as  a  later 
Elkanah  (IV.),  Toah  (VII.)  as  Nahath^IV.),  Azariah  (VI.)  as 
Uzziah  (in.),  Joel  (VII.)  as  Vashni  (IV.)»  Laadaa  as  Libni, 
Ac.  However,  this  seems  very  improbable  bere.  In  the  chap- 
ter we  allude  to  the  children  of  G-ershom-Libni  are  first  stated 
in  the  series  of  the  first-bom,  then  the  children  of  Eohath- 
Jjnminadab,  then  the  children  of  Elbanah-Amasai,  lastly  the 
children  of  Merari-Mahli.    Elkaoah  is,  therefore,  evidently 

^  We  should,  perhaps,  also  talce  hito  consideration  the  preference 
"which  is  given  in  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
three  sons. 

2h2 
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also  placed  between  Eohath  and  Jtferart,  as  one  of  the  firtt' 
horn.  If  Elhanak,  the  head  of  this  family^  were  no  other 
than  the  Elkandh  previously  mentioned  in  y,  23,  the  son  of 
Atair^  this  whole  genealogy  would  not  belong  &ere,  which  is 
evident  from  the  arrangement  we  have  given  above. 

But  the  same  arrangement  proves  that  the  first  part  of 
the  genealogy  of  Seman,  our  sixth  series^,  concludes  with 
the  same  Joel  who  in  the  second  part  in  our  seventh  series 
appears  as  the  father  of  Hem<m  ;  that,  consequently,  we  have 
to  complete  the  end  of  the  sixth  series  with  the  name  of 
Heman  again ;  in  short,  that  we  have  before  us,  in  place  of 
one  of  double  length,  two  single  genealogies  of  Semany  which 
spring  from  his  father  by  different  grandfathers^. 

So  ,much  for  the  generations  of  Levi  from  the  Hebrew 
text.  With  respect  to  the  genealogical  succession  &om 
Levi  to  Zado)c,  ^cording  to  Josephus,  it  corresponds  vdth 
our  first  Levitical  series,  but  does  not  entirely  agree  with  it. 
According  to  Jtosephus,  the  generations  belongiilg  here  would 
be  as  follows : 


'Aoptty. 


I 

2.  ^iv€€<n)^ 


I 


iBdfuifios, 


'l0(n;iro5. 

BoKKiOS. 


3.  *Afii€C€pTis, 

4f.  BOVKI, 


*I(S>OafjLoS 
(Meraiothrr:)  MapModos. 

(Ahitttb=)  *AxtroiBo(. 

10.  2ddtOKOi, 


5.  "OCis. 

6.  *HX€t. 

8.  *A;(ifKX€^of. 

1  The  genealogy  was  certainly  origiiially  brought  down  from  father  to 
son;  therefore  the  names  earned  up  from  Elkimah  to  Heman  precede 
those  from  Eohath  to  Joel  (and  Heman),  although  Kohath  is  the  dder 
brother.    We  follow  the  correct  order. 

2  Azcariah  appears  to  have  been  the  true  father  of  Jod;  Samuel  was, 
perhaps,  his  father-in-law,  or  his  uncle,  for  although,  1  Sam.'iriiL~>y 
Joel  and  Abiah  are  also  stated  to  be  sons  of  Samuel,  our  fourth  genea- 
logy, 1  Chron.  yii.  28,  calls  them  Yashni  and  Abiah.  ' 
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But  the  Hebrew  series  is  not  only  supported  by  three  pas- 
sages, but  it  has  also  more  internal  probabiliiy  than  that  of 
Josephus.  For  Bokk^os  and  BwkI  seem  to  differ  but  little, 
and  since  Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  cotemporary,  a  name  ap- 
pears to  be  wanting  in  the  series  of  2dd»ieofy  which  is  given 
in  the  Hebrew  series^. 

In  our  series  of  the  successions  of  the  JBSgh  priegia 
^uf€f<n)s  is  an  interposition,  because  the  pontificate  passed 
immediately  from  Eli  to  his  grandson. 

The  genealogy  of  Judah,  which  we  have  added,  is  at  the 
Bame  time  the.  table  of  the  generation  of  Dapid.  It  is  the 
shortest  of  all,  but  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  We  must  place  Bezron  equal  with  MoaeSy 
although  only  one  ffeneratian  is  given  between  him  and 
Judah,  for  it  is  said  of  him  (1  Chron.  ii.  24)  that  he  died  at 
Caleb-Ephratah,  therefore  after  the  entrance  into  Palestine, 
and  that  his  wife,  Abiah,  had  a  son  after  his  death.  There- 
fore there  only  remaiiis  Judah  and  Fharez  for  the  Egyptian 
time.  This  need  not  surprise  us,  since  Pharez  was  only 
bom  to  Juddk  by  Thamar  after  she  had  been  already  the 
wife  of  his  sons ;  Pharez  is,  therefore,  both  the  son  and  the 
grandion  of  Judah,  There  remain  nine  generations  for  the 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple ;  but 
here,  also,  we  know  at  least  concerning  the  last  name,  David, 
that  he  was  the  aeventh  son  of  his  father. 

If  we  now  review  the  collected  series  of  our  table,  we  find 
ftmong  them  eight  different  and  complete  series,  namely,  be- 
ftides  six  tribes  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  series  of 
the  High  priests.  Of  these,  one  contains  12  names,  three  of 
them  11,  thfee  10,  and  one  9.  This  gives  as  a  mean  number 
exactly  ten  and  a  half  generations. 

If  we  inquire  the  mean  number  for  the  years  of  a  genera- 
tion, we  must  not  think  of  the  Hebrew  number  40.    It  is 

1  In  the  series  of  £11,  'Axiro>/9os  must  stand  in  place  of  'lo^aiSiys, 

,  for  the  ancestors  of  Zadok  and  Achimelech  were  both  named  Abitub, 

which   might   at  all  events  easily  produce  conftision.     The  name 

•*loxa^9  seems  to  be  founded  upon  Ichabod,  the  brother  of  Ahitub 

(1  Sam.  iv.  21 ;  xiv.  3). 
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endea&j  to6  laigjot  a  nrunber,  and  was  oal j  sometimeft  con- 
ferred. 1^  the  Hehi0W)»  on  the  gen^satumfiy  beesme  it  bad 
been*  iMg  used  bj  ihem  for  imdetarauafld  qtiantities  as  a 
round  and  saered  muober. 

The  88|ed  years  also  of  tiie  Egyptiaa  geneoratioiDS,  aceosd^ 
ing  to  Herodotus  (ii.  142),  was  rather  a  subdivision  oi  the 
eenimy  Ihan  a  calculation  of  tbe  real  suoceewm  of  f;eiierar 
tions*  The  Icmgest  serifis,  from  which  we  could  obtaiai  a 
mean  number,  are  the  series  of  1n»ff8,  But  we  can  obtain  na 
scald  even  from  them«  The  kings  of  Judah  onlj  reigned  on 
an  aD^e^ge  nineteen  jearsv  those  of  IsKael  only  twehe  y^acs^ 
Sucoessions  of  reigns  are,  howevery  always  shorter  than 
generatiotis,  and  in  Judah  seven  out  of  twenl^  kings  weee 
killed^  or  expelled ;  in  Israel,  fully  half  oat  of  twenty.  We 
shall  theeefcve  approach  much  nearer  tbe  tmth  if  we  adopt 
tiie  Gteek  acceptation^  of  thirty  yeara  for  a  generaluH^  in 
whicb  we  only  follow  most  of  the  modem  sdiolani* 

Admitting  tUsy  ten  or  elev^i  gei^raitiens  would  amonzrt 
to  800  or  S80  years,  aiid  if  we  place  Solamon^  about  the  year 
1000^  the  genctfdogiea  would  lead  us  to  1800  or  L380  yean 
brfore  Christy  which  most  perfectly  agrees  with  our  earlier 
results,  aince,  according  to  Manetho,  we  believe  we  ought  to 
place  HmepJiihes  1328—1809.  The  JBUibinmad  date  of  the 
Exodus  is  B.C.  1814  exactty  between  1800  and  1380,  \:^on 
which  of  course  no  more  importance  is  to  be  laid  than  is 
allowable  by  the  indeterminate  factors  of  the  oalculaition.  At 
any  rate  the  whole  discussion  leads  to  this,  that  i^e  ^enealogiet^ 
the  only  trustworthy  although  less  exact  chroiK>logical  thread 
of  those  Hebrew  times,  speak  as  decidedly  agaixist  tiie  calcu- 
lation hitherto  adopted  of  480  years,  as  in  fftvour  of  our 
calculation  of,  about,  300  years.  This  agreement  appears  to 
me  of  the  greatest  importance  in  judging  both  the  Egyptiim 
as  well  as  the  Jewish  history. 

But  if,  finally,  we  look  at  the  numbers  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  we  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  the  usual 

^  Accexding  to  Eratosthenes,  ApoUodoi^  Dlodor.&c.;  see  lATcber, 
Herod,  torn.  vii.  p.  51,  53,  68, 395,  397. 
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mode  of  reckoning,  they  are  Ly  no  means  found  to  agree 
immediately  with,  any  other  chronological  acceptation ;  still 
the  chronological  character  of  many  separate  numbers  cannot 
be  mistaken,  and  we  may  at  least  expect  that,  &om  our  jpoint 
of  view  also,  a  simple  solution  must  present  itself,  which 
would  release  the  statements  of  numbers  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  from  the  contradietions  in  which,  as  hitherto  iatei<^ 
preted^  they  have  stood  with  the  Manethonic  chronology. 

Bunsen^  gives  us  a  survey  of  thift  period.  He  comparep 
the  "  Time  of  Foreign  Eule  and  Anarchy'*  with  the  **  Time 
of  the  Judges  and.  of  Peace."  For  the  former  he  puts 
3  ^  4~  11^  7®^^  f<^^  ^6  latter,  including  the  monarchical 
time  to  the  building  of  the  Temple,  4  or  +  ^^^  years.  He  consi- 
ders the  first,  less  historical  than  the  last  (jp.  212),  and  supposes 
tibat  the  number  480  is  perhaps  formed  out  of  the  latter  442* 
At  all  events,  he  believes  we  must  start  from  this  number. 
But  I  should  prefer  an  entirely  different  combination,  which 
promises  to  lead  sooner  to  a  result.  If  we  place  the  un- 
certain and  round  numbers  upon  one  side,  and  the  remain- 
ing on  the  other  side,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  survey^ : 

>  Aeg,  I  p.  209— «14.    (Tr.  vol.  i.  p.  166—171.) 

*  Two  points  may,  perhaps,  strike  the  reader  in  the  survey  of  the 
different  statements  of  numbers  given  here  from  the  Book  of  Jiidges, 
upon  which  I  will  subjoin  what  follows  in  explanation.  I  have  placed 
the  20  years  under  the  Canaanites  to  the  right,  the  20  of  Sampson  and 
Saul  to  the  left;  not  arbitrarily,  but  from  the  following  reaaob :  In 
tiie  first  section  of  this  epoch,  which  ends  with  Gideon,  all  the  numbers 
are  indeterminate  except  those  exactly  which  relate  to  the  oppressions 
by  other  nations.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  accidental;  why 
should  not  the  times  of  the  oppression  have  been  firmer  fixed  in  the 
memory  than  the  other  divisions  of  time,  the  recollection  of  which  is 
principally  connected  only  with  celebrated  persons  ?  The  number  20 
does  not  belong  to  the  round  numbers;  it  bears  in  itself,  therefore,  the 
probability  of  being  historical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  20  years  of 
Sampson  and  Saul  are  in  the  third  division,  in  which  all  the  remaining 
numbers  are  unhistorical,  as  the  eight  preceding  are  all  histerioaL  The 
person  of  Sampson  is  especially  so  poetically  represented,  that  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  unchronological  neighbourhood.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  preceding  Philistine  time  of  40 
years,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  quite  omitted.  But  the  20  years  of  Saul 
was  even  received  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  bj  Josephut,  as  a 
round  number,  and  was  therefbre  exchanged  whli  40.  llie  period  of  Saul 
also  was  certainly  not  better  known  than  that  of  David  and  Sokmoiu 
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INBETERMIKATE 
NUMBEB& 

40.  Tears  in  the  Desert. 

X    Joshua  (25,.aoeordmg  to  Jo- 

sephus,  A.  J.'  y.  1,  29). 
.  X    Successors  to  Joshua  ( Joehaa 

zxiy.  81. 
40.  0«Aiiie/(Jndg.iiLll). 


80.  Ehud  (Jadg.  iii.  30 ;  accord- 

,     ing  to  the  SeTeiity  40). 
X    Shamgah 


.40.  DAofdh  (Judg.  !▼.  4)   and 
Barak  (Jndg.  t.  1,  31). 

40.  Gid^  ( Jndg.  Tiii  28). 


HISTORICAL  NUMBEBB. 


8.  under  Mesopotamia   (^vAg^ 

1U.8). 
18.  under  the  Moabites  (Judg. 

iii  14). 


20.  nnder  tiie  Canaanites  (Jndg. 
ir.  3.  This  Period. haf^pens, 
according  to  Jndg.  ir.  4,  per- 
haps nnder  Deborah). 

7.  nnder  the  Midianitea  (^hidg. 

vi.  1).       , 

3.  AhmtUoh  ( Ji^.  ix.  22). 
28.  7o2a((Judg.x.2). 
22.  Jair  (Jndg.  x.  3). 
18.  PhilistiDeB  (Jndg,  x.  8). 

6.  JephAak  (Jndg.  xii,  7)1 

7.  Ibzan  (Jndg.  xii,  9). 
10.  £&m  (Jndg.  xii.  11). 

8.  Abdtm  (Judg.  xiu  14> 

150 


40.  Fhilistuies  (Judg.  xiiL  1). 

20.  SamMcn  (in  the  tune  of  the 
Philistines,  Jndg.  xy.  20,  xyL 
31), 

X  Anarchy  (Jndg.  XTii.  6,  xriii. 
1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25). 

40.  m  a  Sam.  iv.  18). 

20.  Saul  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2 ;  com- 
pare iy.  18,  vi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  yi. 
3;  1  Chron.  xiv.  3.  Accord- 
ing to  Acts  xui,  21,  Jos.  A.  J. 
VI.  14,  9,  Saul  reigned  40 
years). 

40.  David{2  Sam.  y.  4, 5;  1  Kings, 
iill).     ' 

14  times  dr  X  12  years  «  168.         150  -f-  168  —  318  years. 

The  second  point  is,  that  it  might  appear  remarkable  to  see  the  periods 
of  oppression  placed  generally  together  with  those  of  the  sepatate 
Judges,  whilst  both  classes  are  howeyer  quite  heterogeneons.   I  wooU 
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Prom  this  joxtapositioii  alone  we  obtain  a  threefold  dim- 
sipn  of  the  wtolo  period.  In  the  first  division  we  see  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  the  determinate  and.  indeterminate  numbers 
alternating  almost  regularly  (for  Shamgar  appears  to  be  in- 
cluded in  \£%t^«  higher  number,  and  therefore  to  have  no 
number  himself),  and  the  historical  numbers  are  certainly 
not  ascribed  here  to  the  separate  personages,  but  to. the 
period  of  the  oppression,  therefore  the  whole  time  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  contest  and  startling  revolts,  which,  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  powerful  men,  ends  at  length  in  a 
nctoripuB  assertion  of  their  own  dominion. 

This  second  period  commences  with  A];>imelech,  and  is  only 
once  interrupted  by  the  government  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
there  is  a  real  succession  of  events  and  separate  governments, 
and  therefore  no  round  numbers. 

The  third  division  begins  veitha  new,  and,  as  it  appears,  a 

far  longer  oppression  by  the  Philistines,  in  which  the  narra- 

tive  of  Sampson  only  forms  a  passing  episode.    It  seems  to 

me  that  the  anarchical  times,  which  arp  entirely  omitted  by 

others,  are  connected  with  this  oppression,  and,  although  there 

is.  no  date,  that  they,  were  of  considerable  duration.    They 

form,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  real  conclusion  of  the  time  of 

the  Judges.    The  new,  the  regal  time,  begins  with  Eli,  which 

is  always  alluded  to  in  the  time  of  the  anarchy.    Before  the 

time  of  EH  the  historical  thread  was  broken ;  from  his  time 

it  continues  uninterrupted.    Eli  prepares  the  way  for  the 

kings.    Samuel  grows  up  under  him,  and  his  first  action  after 

the  death  of  Eli  seems  to  have  been  to  anoint  &7t«Z  as  king. 

He  appears  to  have  continued  his  office  of  judge  under  SaiJ, 

whom  he  has  rather  chosen  as  a  general,  as  he  also  afterwards 

anoints  David  as  king.    This  may  be  the  reason  why  no  time 

is  ascribed  to  him ;  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  was 

have  Beparated  them,  if  by  that  means  the  result  vould  have  been  very 
different.  But  it  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the  mean  number  of  the 
historical  statements,  if  ve  separate  the  periods  of  oppression,  amounts 
to  11  years,  in  place  of  12  years;  therefore  the  total  sum  is  304  years, 
in  place  of  318  years.  But  this  is  the  same  result  to  us;  as  we  cannot 
look  for  an  exact  sum  in  the  calculation,  it  therefore  appeared  more 
suitable,  because  more  prudent,  to  leave  &ose  statements  in  their  his- 
torical order. 
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taken  as  booty  in  the  eonqnest  of  Mispah  by  the  Fhifisfanes, 
and  -was  xetained  for  sefen  months  (1  Sam.  vi.  l),  was  tboa 
biooght  to  Kiijatii-Jeanm,  shortly  before  Sanies  ^e^ation; 
remained  there  twenty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.  2),  and  was  first 
brought  away  from  tkit  phieeatthe  ^evation  of  David  (2 
Sam.  yi.  8),  *^fir  we  inquired  not  at  it  in  Ike  ia^e  of  Scn^* 
(1  Ghron.  xiii.  8). 

If  we  now  add  up  the  historical  numbers,  we  AsSl  obtain 
100  years,  so  that  there  is  on  an  average  12  years  for  each  of 
l^e  twelve  governments.  I^ow  if  we  apply  this  mean  nnmb^ 
(which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  vrhich  was  also 
that  of  the  kings  of  Israel)  to  the  fourteen  governments,  whose 
numbers  are  uncertain,  we  shall  obtain  168  years,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  150,  gives  318  years.  Now  ^  we  count  i^ese 
backward,  beginning  at  Solomon,  about  lOOO  years  bef<»e 
Christ,  we  come  to  the  year  1818  before  (%ri8t,  tha:«fbre 
again  under  the  government  of  Pharaoh  MziinfiPHTHXS. 

We  thus  obtain,  also,  from  this  side  a  simple  confinnttfion 
of  our  f<»*mer  results.  It  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  numbeis 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  can  no  longer  be  employed  as  a  refii- 
tation  of  the  Manethonic  calculation.  But  this  agreement 
between  the  chronology  of  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the 
genealogies  of  the  Chronicles,  is  of  manifest  importanoe  to 
Jewish  history. 

As  soon  as  we  may  consider  the  chronological  impertance 
of  the  genealogies  established,  we  are  enabled  to  rise  still 
higher  on  the  same  path  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  to 
obtain  a  chronological  view  concerning  the  period  of  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt. 

li  in  the  40  years  of  the  later  generations  we  can  only  per- 
ceive a  chronological  ffarb,  without  on  that  account  supposing 
that  the  substance  of  the  narratives  are  unhistorical,  still  less 
should  we  see  in  the  hundred  and  more  years  of  the  genera* 
tions  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  the  true  chronological  relation 
upon  which  these  perfectly  credible  narratives  aire  founded. 
The  whole  array  of  numbers  is  rather,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  to  be  judged  from  a  perfectly  different  point  of  view, 
the  closer  investigation  of  which  does  not  belong 
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When,  fcMT  the  sake  of  judging  the  dironology  of  the  timea 
from  Moses  to  Jacob,  and  &om  Jacob  to  Abraham,  we  start 
jGcom  the  historicaL  importance  of  the  genealogies,  this  period 
beoomea  extnemeily  ccNatraeted,  and  we  ave  led  to  new  his- 
torical iCompaiis<mS|  which  appear  to  throw  a  clear  light  upoia 
those  times. 

In  all  registers  of  generations  we  only  find  three  gene« 
ratipnfi  from  Joseph  or  Lem  to  Maeee.  In  the  pedigree  of 
Judak^  indeed^  we  only  saw  two,  which  was  howeyer  e^t- 
phoned  by  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Thamar.  But  Aaron 
himself,  imd  Moeee,  on  the  father's  side,  stood  in  the  third 
degree  from  £«f»,  but  from  the  maternal  side  in  the  second ; 
for  their  father,  Amram,  the  grandson  of  Leri^  toc^  to  wife 
in  Egypt  his  aunt  Joehabed,  the  daughter  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi. 
20;  !Num.  zzn»  59),  who  bore  him  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Thus  one  event  explains  and  confirms  another,  aaid  allows  us 
still  less  to  doubt  the  historical  reality  and  the  natural  rela* 
tions  which  the  successiye  generations  bear  to  each  other. 

Therefore,  unless  we  wish  to  regard  all  the  nacratiTes  of 
those  times^  and  all  the  accounts,  which  afterwards  refer  to 
them,  as  mythical  and  unhistorical,  for  which  there  is  not 
th^  slightest  ground,  we  must  also  here  separate  the  chrono- 
logical garb  from  the  subject  itself,  and  recognise,  as  a  neces- 
sary conclusion,  that  onl^  about  ninety  yeare  interpened  from 
the  entrance  of  Jaeoh  to  the  Uj^dus  of  Mosee^  and  about  as 
much  from  the  entrance  of  Abraham  into  Ganaan^  to  Jacobus 
,Mpodm\  so  that  from  Abraham  to  Moses  pnly  about  180,  or 
if  we  wish  to  make  the  most  of  it,  215  years  passed,  which 

*  By  the  kind  permission  of  Cheyalier  Bunsen  we  are  enabled 
to  gire  the  folloii^g  note,  which  contains  the  xesnlt  he  has  ar- 
riyed  at  on  this  sahject : — Cheyalier  Bunsen  agrees  with  Dr.,  Lepsins 
in  the  conviction  that  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  cannot  have  taken 
place  under  the  Hyksos.  On  the  question  whether  they  arrived  before 
or  after  them.  Chevalier  Bunsen  differs  from  Dr.  Lepsius,  since,  he 
believes  that  Jacob's  fiunily  came  to  Egypt  at  a  far  earlier  period,  viz., 
in  the  reign  of  Sesurtesen  (Sesostris)  the  Second  (or  Third,  according 
to  some),  in  whose  reign  he  thinks  the  ancient  writers  place  those 
changes  in  the  tenure  of  land  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  Joseph's 
advice  as  prime  minister.  This  Sesurtesen  (Sesostris)  reigned,  accord- 
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alone,  according  to  the  present  calonlationy  are  reckoned 
£rom  Abndiam  to  Jacob. 

But  even  this  result  is  ij  no  means  onlf' founded  upon 
the  intemlJ  impossibility  of  the  number^  .hitherto  adopted^ 
nor  upon  the  genealogies  alone,  but  upon  a  much  more 
general  historical  connection  of  the  events,  as  we  find  th^n 
both  in  the  Egyptian  and  Israelitish  history  of  thotie  times. 

All  the  views  hitherto  adopted  from  Josephus,  and  from 
those  who  before  his  day  held  the  same  opinions,  down  -to 
the  most  modem  scholars,  must,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Jews  were  the  Hyksos — ^which  we  have  rejected  above  (p.  422), 
as  not  worth  refiitation — or  at  least  that  they  departed  wUh 
them,  and  further  that  they  lived  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of 
Jacob,  215  or  430  years,  necessarily  have  led  them  to  the 
oonclusion  that  Joseph  and  Jacob  came  to  Bgypt  during  the 
domimon  of  the  Syki09.  But  an  attentive  and  impsrtial 
consideration  of  the  passages  bearing  upon  thia  point,  show 
beyond  doubt  that  this  could  not  be  the  case  according  to 
the  Biblical  accounts,  and  therefore  that  either  this  re^e- 
sentatibn,  or  the  accepted  chronology,  must  contain  enors. 

''And  Joseph,"  it  says,  Gen.xxxix.  1, ''  was  brought  doym 
to  Egypt,  and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the 
guard,  an  Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishtnael- 
ites,  which  had  brought  him  down  thither." 

Here,  as  in  all  the  other  passages  where  the  JE^g^tiim 
king  is  mentioned,  he  is  called  Tharaoh.  This  ia  an  I^ptian 
designation  and  not  a  Semitic  one,  as  we  l^uld  have  es- 
pected  if  the  Semitic  Hyksos^  had  stiU  ruled  in  Egypt.  In 
that  case  we  should  have  been  everywhere  compelled  to  ad- 
mit in  this  designation,  throughout  the  history  of  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses,  an  anachronism  which  cannot  easily 

ing  to  the  tables  of  Bansen,  abont  2650  b.c.,  and  fhice  he  agrees  with 
Dr.  Lepf  ins  in  placing  the  Exodus^in  the  reign  of  Menephthes,  1210  B4&, 
he  allows  an  interval  of  1440  years  to  elapse  between  Joseph  and  the 
Exodus,  more  than  ^urteen  centuries. — Tb. 

>  They  are  called  by  Manetho  9oIvik€£  and  IIoc/licW,  and  from  tte 
most  ancient  times  the  north-eastern  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians 
were  never  other  than  Semitic  nations.  The  unfounded  opinion  that 
the  Hyksos  were  the  Scythians  has  been  long  ago  refuted. 
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find  a  parallel.  The  captain  of  the  king's  body*guard  was 
also  an  EgypUan^^  as  is  proved  bj  his  name  Potiphar,  .J£)^t!^ns^, 
which  is  written  by  the  Seventy  UrrtSpiiSy  i.  e,  Petphra. 
Still  an  Sg^tian  in  so  important  a  situation  at  a  Semitic 
court  might  as  well  form  an  exceptional  case,  as  the  Hebrew 
Joseph,  according  to  our  opinion,,  at  an  Egyptian  court. 
''  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it 
upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine 
linen^,  and  put  a  gold  chain'  about  his  neck.  And  he  made 
him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot^  which  he  had,  and  they 
cried  before  him,  Bow  the  knee ;  and  he  made  him  ruler 
<^ver  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
I  am  Pharaoh,  and  without  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his 
hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  called 
Joseph's  name  TO^D  r\XS^  ("^oyBoiAt^avrix),  and  he  gave  him 
to  wife  Agenati,  the  daughter  of  Fatipherdh^  pbiest  of 
Oir."  (Gen.  xlii  42,  Ac.)  The  fact  that  the  distinctions 
here  conferred  iq)on  Joseph  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
Egyptian  manners^  would  still  not  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  lived  at  an  Egyptian  court,  for  the  Semitic  rulers 
might  possibly  have  brought  with  them  the  same  customs,  or 
might  have  adopted  them.    But  if  such  were  our  belief,  it 

^  Eyidently  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Heliopolitan  priest 
yip*TDib>  which  onlj,  being  more  complete,  has  the  y  at  the  exid, 
and  which  the  Seventy  likewise  write  Uert^pSj,     In  hieroglyphics 

the  name  would  be  a°h  ^  or  ^0^  (j)  Fet-Ba,  or  with  the  article, 

which  can  also  be  written  in  hieroglyphics,  Fet-Ph-Ba,  u  «.  <*  he  who 
is  consecrated  to  the  sun." 

^  This  was  especially  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  well  as  of 
the  king  himself,  whose  transparent  upper  garments,  of  fine  linen,  are 
known  by  the  monuments.  Compare  Her^  ii.  37;  FIin.H.  N.zix. 
2.  The  Seyation  of  Joseph  into  the  most  distingiushed  class,  that  of 
the  priests,  is  shown  by  this  laying  on  of  fine  linen  garments/ 

'  Frecious  necklaces  and  chains  were  bestowed  by  the  Egyptian 
lungs  as  particular  marks  of  distinction.  .Several  very  illustrative 
representations  of  this  from  Thebes  and  Tel-el-Amarna  wiU  be  dis- 
closed in  the  work  of  the  ]^russian  Expedition. 

*  At  festive  processions  the  chariot  of  the  queen  used  to  follow  that 
of  the  king,  and  after  it  thechariot  of  the  princes.  Joseph  was  thus 
treated  like  the  son  of  a  king. 

3  For  other  points  of  comparison,  see  Heogstenberg^  Die  BUdher 
Closes  und  ^gypten^  p.  21 — 76. 
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would  be  impossible  to  combine  witb  it  the  ciiciinistaiioe 
that  Joseph  received  from  Fharaoh  expiesslj  aa  EffypHtm 
name.  Por  even  if  the  older  Hebrew  commentators  hsve 
attempted  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Hebrew,  these  at- 
tempts have  long  been  rejected  by  modem  scholars^.  "We 
should  be  able  to  decide  with  more  complete  certainly  about 
the  Egyptian  signification  of  the  name  if  we  found  it  written 
in  hieroglyphics.  It  sounds  in  Hebrew  Zepnet-j^onei 
(^Zaphnath-phaneaeh),  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Itet  por- 
tion can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  word  than  the 

0    auch,  Coptic  coM2^  AH^  with  the 

artide  n  cune?  the  life ;  the  first  part  is  obscure.  Since 
the  Seventy  write  ^oifBop/^avifx,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  two  first  letters  in  the  Hebrew  text  have  been 
misplaced,  and  that  the  uniting  genitive  — n  (before  the 
labial  — m)  has  been  omitted.  Both  are  pcesible^  but  not 
probable.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Seventy  caocmot  daim 
any  more  authority  on  this  point  than  any  other  inters 
preter.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  without  underslwnding 
the  hieroglyphical  writing,  they  were  as  little  capable  as  we 
are  of  explaining  the  old  name  from  the  popular  language. 
But  that  they  wrote  ^ov6  in  place  of  Z^nety  ot  ZpetU,  seems 
to  prove  that  they  explained  the  name  something  like 
fi  CIOMT  u  <|>AN2  ereatio  (ereakr)  vitsBu 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  a  SemiHc  king,  who,*  like  the 
axx  in  the  lists  of  the  so-called  shepherd  kings,  nnist  un- 
doubtedly have  himself  borne  a  Semitic  name,  would  have 
given  Joseph  an  Egyptian  name,  in  order  to  do  him  honour. 

Aienath  is  of  course  an  Egyptian  name  like  that  of  her 
father,  Potiphroy  i,  e.  FetphrOy  and  his  being  callecl  a  JBRgh 
priest  of  O^.(Heliopolis)  is  an  additional  and  more  certain 
proof  that  the  Semitic  nation  of  the  Hyksos  were  not  reign- 
ing here,  for  they  would  have  destroyed  all  the  Egyptian 
temples ;  and  they  would  hardly  have  permitted  the  worship 
of  Ba  (Helios)  to  continue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mem- 

^  Jabknuki^  Voc.  •^g.  i.  v.  Psoathomphaneehi  Gesenius,  T%aaur, 
p.  1181. 
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fim,  whoee  High  priest  must  give  bis  daughter  to  Joseph  for 
a  wife,  in  order  to  show  him  particular  honoor,  and  to 
naturalise  him  oompletelj. 

It  is  equallf  evLlent,  from  the  meeting  of  Joseph  with 
his  brethren,  that  he  lived  at  a  really  Egyptian  court; 
DistruBt  towards  their  Phoenician  neighbonrs  was  conionu- 
ally  k^t  alive  among  the  Egyptians,  theorefore  it  was  easy 
to  form  a  pretext  to  attack  the  Hebrews.  ^Te  are  spies, 
to  see  tixe  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come."  (G^n. 
xlu.  9,  12,  14.)  When  the  brethren  talk  among  them- 
jsdvea  of  the  act  which  they  perpetrated  against  Joseph, 
th^  speak  out  loud  in  the  presence  of  Joseph?  ^'They 
^knew  not  that  Joseph  understood  them,  for  he  spake  unto 
them  by  an  interpreter,^*  (Gen.  xlii.  23.)  Joseph  had  be- 
•come  so  completely  an  Egyptian,  and  the  Egyptian  language 
was  so  excluairely  spoken  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  that  the 
brethren  could  not  coi^ecture  any  one  was  near  them  who 
understood  their  language. 

When,  therefore,  on  their  second  visit  to  Joseph's  house, 
they  were  about  to  take  their  meal,  it  is  said,  ^^  Aiii  they  set 
for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the 
Egyptians,  which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves :  becauee 
the  JEgyptiane  might  not  eat  bread  toith  the  Hebrewe^  for  that 
is  an,  ahofmnatum  zmto  the  JSgyptiang"  (Gen.  xliii.  32.) 
The  native  Egyptians  could  never  haye  expressed  this  horror, 
And  regiilated  their  manners  accordingly,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  Semitic,  reigning  family.  Lastly,  it  is  equally  impnv 
baUe  that  Joseph  would  have  advised  the  immigrating  family 
to  eaU  themselves  shepherds  in  order  to  obtain  from  Pharaoh 
a  country  set  apart  for  themselves.  ^'  And  it  shali  come  to 
pass  when  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say.  What  is 
your  occupation  ?  That  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servant^s  trade  hath 
been  about  cattle  £rom  our  youth,  even  until  now,  both  we, 
juid  also  our  lathers;  that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
•Ck>shen;  for  every,  shepherd  is  an  abomination  unto  the 
Egyptians."  (G^n.  xlvi.  33.)  If  the  shepherd  people  of 
the  Hyksos  reigned  in  Egypt,  how  could  the  shepherds  be 
an  abomination  to  them  P 

If  it  is  therefore  evident  that  Joseph  lived  at  an  Ugyptian, 
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and  not  at  a  Semitic  court,  the  old  tradition  of  tfae  Jewish 
interpreters  that  Joseph  came  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  a 
shepherd  king,  Apophis,  is  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
view  taken  hy  more  modem  scholars  concerning  the  Hehre^ 
chronology  of  that  time. 

But  according  to  Manetho,  the  Exodus  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Menephthes,  and  according  to  all  the  Hebrew 
genealogies,  Jacob's  entrance  could  only  harp  happened  90 
or  100  years  earlier.    Therefore  Sethos,  the  father  of  the 
great  Samses,  must  certainly  be  the  Pharaoh  under  whom 
Joseph  came  into  Egypt.     This  is  most  indubitably  cqn- 
finned  by  the  unmistakeable  agreement  which  exists  between 
the  Hebrew  account  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  and  what  is 
related  by  others  of  King  Sethos.    It  is  said  by  the  former, 
''  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for 
the  Egyptians  sold  every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine 
prevailed  over  them :  ^o  the  land  became  JPAaraoh'g,    And  as 
for  the  people,  he  removed  them  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
bolters  of  Eg^pt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof.     Only  the 
land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not ;  for  the  priests  had  a  por- 
tion assigned  them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion 
which  Pharaoh  gave  them:  wherefore  they  sold  not  their 
lands.    Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people.  Behold,  I  have 
bought  you  this  day  and  your  land  for  Pharaoh:  lo,  here  is 
seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land.    And  it  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  increase,  that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth  part  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own.  • . .  And  Joseph 
made  it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  imto  this  day,  that 
Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part ;  except  the  land  of  the 
priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's."    (Qen.  Ixvii. 
20,  &e.) 

We  find  the  same  great  alteration  in  the  agrarian  condi- 
tions of  the  country,  and  connected  with  it  the  introduction 
of  a  general  ground-tax,  from  which  the  priests  alone  were 
excepted,  ascribed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodoros  to  the  "fTipg 
SesostriS'Sesoosis. 

We  read  in  Herodotus,  ii.  1081,  that  the  king  intersected 
the  country  with  canals,  because  the  places  which  were  re- 
mote from  the  Nile  suffered,  when  it  retreated,   from  a 
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scarcity  of  water.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  obsesrved 
aiboYo,  that  it  was  chiefly  Samses  who  completed  the  £^Qrp- 
tiah  system  of  canals,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
great  transformation  in  the  condition  of  the  ground  which 
it  occasioned  had  been  already  commenced  by  his  father, 
Sethoais,  It  is  well  known  that  the  fertility  of  Egypt  alone 
depends  upon  the.  proper  and  weU-maintained  regulation  of 
the  overflowings.  Since  the  time  of  Moris-Amenemha,  who 
was  theflrst  to  bestow  any  conisiderable  attention  upon  it, 
the  country  had  degenerated,  owing  to  its  long  foreign  nile,. 
and  had  but  just  risen  again  to  complete  independence  under 
the  inighty  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceiyable  that  such  comprehensive  and  tedious  undertakings- 
for  increasing  the  general  prosperity,  as  a  universal  construc- 
tion of  canals,  especially  in  the  Delta,  could  only  have  been 
first  undertaken  by  the  earlier  kings  of  the  19th  Dynasty, 
Sethosis  and  Bamses,  who  were  both  of  them  favoured  by 
long  reigns.  Therefore  until  that  time,  a  general  failure  of 
tfce-  crops  and  a  famine  might  have  very  frequently  occurred, 
at  a  low  or  even  a  moderate  rise  of  the  water,  and  perhaps 
happetied  for  several  successive  years.  Strabo^  relates  that,, 
before  the  time  of  the  Prefect  Petronius,  owing,  to  the 
water-works  being  neglected,  &mine  broke  out  in  Egypt  if 
the  Nile  onty  rose  8  ells,  and  14  ells  were  necessary  for  a 
particularly  good  year ;  whereas,  by  his  improvements,  it  was 
only*  necessary  for  the  Nile  to  rise  10  ells  to  produce  the 
best  harvest,  and  if  it  rose  but  8  ells  no  scarcity  ensued, 
famine  broke  out  in  Egypt  in' the  Arabian  times  also' from, 
tlie  same  reason^.  Thus  the  famine-years  in  the  time  of 
Jodeph  mliy  be  explained  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Sethos ;  this  event  may  even  have  called  attention  to  tlie 
necessity  of  a  better  water  regulatioii  in  the  country. 

In  the  following  chapter  Herodotus  says,  that  the  King 
Sesostris  *' divided  the  land  between  all  the  Egyptians  bjr 
giving  an  equal-sized  square  portion  to  each,  from  which  he 

>  XTiL  p.  788.  ,   .  ' 
Maqrizt  in  Qnatrem^re.    M^m.  ii.  318,  401. 
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aftOTwvds  derived  Ids  income  by  IsyiBg  an  -aBZiual  tax  upon 
it.  Bui  when  ike  mer  carried  vnj  a  part  of  anj  peieen's 
portioD,  iie  ehowed  it  to  the  king,  wio  aeartpeofie  i»  iaqnixe 
andmeaeure  how  muck  amaUer  the  pieoe  af  land  htd  be- 
ooaae,  in  order  thait  be  might  psf  the  tax  fbr  the  HMninder 
aoeoidiag  to  tiie  oonmmida.'*  This  is  eBBestiallj  ther  Miae 
anraagemeirt  wUi^  is  aaoihed  to  Joseph,  the  soniafcsr  of 
Pharaoh.  Hevodotiu  had  ibeadjr^  msniionAd  m  an  eoriirar 
passH^  that  the  priests  paid  no  taxes,  but;  vnat  reoeifed 
their  dfliilr  sasfcenaiiee  be^dee,  exac%  as  it  isrdated  in  ihe 

iDiodonis'  says  of  Susoosis,  that  he  '^dmded  1^  vfaoie 
coimtrj-  into  thirty-six  parts,*'  which  Ubie  Sgjptunts  cafied 
Nomes;  orer  these  he  placed  ITomardiBj  iriio  bad  the 
charge  of  the  BoTix  BETjmuES,  sad  ^roled  avaEiT^hnig 
besides  in  tibeir  provinces."  Therefore  h»e  ^[aia  tbere 
was  an  ■entirelj'  new  division'  and  govennBeiit  of  liie^  oomt 
tfey,  in  whach  the  taxes  to  the  king  are*  not  tatffMm. 
A£bor«ards  (c  57)  he  adds  also,  iiat  be  msed  ntaajf  great 
xioiiiida^  and  upon  i^em  tram^loHied  ik»  tams  whidi-weie 
aituaited  too  low  (^wr^KMrty).  The  fresh  regtdafeiens  sa  tie 
cpunfafy,  and  especialiythe  new  canafai^  necaiaaTi] y  eroafced  a 
great  somber  rf  towns  and  Tillages  fortho  naa^geaMHtcf 
the  gronads  whiA  were  pextioiied  out,  and  were  no w  par^ 
caltivated  for  tiie  irstisEie.  %  this  we  amy  xassit  naitan^ 
referthe  remark  in  the  Hebrew  aoeouot.  that  Fbaraeii  ^xa* 
mmBi  them  to  cities  fiom  one  end  of  the  boidefs  of  iBgjpt 
even  to  the  other  end  thereof."  (Gten.  lAm.  SI.)  Diodnnis 
(e;  56)  alsom^itions  the  hard  taAwork  which  l^sDcorbeeaaie 
necesaaiy,  mid  that  in  eonsequeaioe  of  it  iSssk  '^BabyianiaD 
prisoners,  wiM^  eonld  n0  longer  bear  thte  toiaoHie  kb^ar,  i^ 
belled  agnanat  ^e  king.'' 

In  the  verf  jsiaaibl&  deseripiion  at  ibe  mmsmop  m  wUeh 
the  Egyptian  administEatxtm  had  snbaialed  fia&r  tha  etf 
kings  of  the  eountiy,  wLddi  is  dmnit  £niaith»9aSBt«nBWiit 
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sourecB,  DiockmiB  agam;  mentions  (a  7dy  74)  the  amngB» 
meiat  of  the  Nomes,  md  a  -divisioa  of  tlie  proporfy,  ly 
trhioli  one-tiurd  beloc^ed  to  tlie  piietdSi  one  ia  the  king^  thie 
otlievtothe^wsmoBB;  andko^a^tfaftcuUmitonof  tiieioi]^ 
for  a  nnll  lOTwd,  only  perfomedtuk-aarTieafoK  the  tlii«e 
orders  who  possessed  knd^  U^  is  bore  aho  expreBslj  men- 
tioned, that  the  priests  were  eiflB^  (onXcif)  fiom  tsMntiop?-. 
Bat  it  seems  that  it  is  only  ficom  the  Mosme  mmaiiTe  we 
kaeii  that  the  vmSkerml  statete  4xf  the  taooes  imposed  on  the 
remaiBiBg:  possesBoxa  of  fhe  kad  was  fixed  ixpcn  exa^ly  the 
^tk  part  of  the  prodace;  lihia  nanatzye  hese^  aa  wdl  as  in 
otiier  points,  confideatij  eompietea  our  boowledga  of  tiioas 
eu'cimiBcaness. 

Now  if  the  arrangenseiita  wb  i&vm  cited,  wUdi  in  faet  so 
€Sfii»itiii[y  diumged  i^gypt,  that  tiiear  introdiiefckm  coald  no4 
iSul  to  oeenpjr  an  Baporftant  |4aoe  in  the  mouaiuesits  of  that 
tkne,and  tohothns  handed  down  to  posterity,  were  aaeifted  in 
tiie  Qrefk  accocmt  to  SiBSoaTXis^isoosis,  we  should,  m  tha 
nextpkee,  be  TmoGrtaiB  whether  Ssraoa  or  hia  son  BjlMSXS 
waameant.  R  must  in  itself  anprobabls^l^atwotts  dp—ad" 
ingso  mnch-Kn^  and  thefezten8ivealtenE&Bsin.tiiepQli- 
tieal  eiremnstaimBB^migfat?  folly  ooenpy  two  such  loDgrraigna 
aa  those  of  IMGi  ^e*  Idsga  meotioned:;  and  of  tiie  emud 
woiks  espeenftf,  we  know  that  at  least  two  particdar  eaoab 
of  eogBidegabl»  auspottamae  were-  completBd  bySamaes,  east 
and  west  of  the  Bdtta,  and  iaawns  ware  haOt  bssid&'&eBa. 
Bat  sinee  it  ean  now haidLy be  dispatad thafc tibeaeeveats 
eoold  not  haim  taiken  plaiee  either  eailLer  or  later  ftan 
uader  these  twa  reigns,  whidi  embneed  raeiarthan:  a  cen- 
tury, it  appears  to*  b»  pedSM3%  jostifiaUe^  te  ao^pose  that 
Ae  first  mxi  most  esseo^aL  stq»  to  thia  re&ni  warn  takea 
in  the  reign  of  Sethos,  becanse,  accordtng  tfttfaeigffieBlegioal 
isdenlation  of  tbnee  xntiieBSde,.  Joaeph  noHk  haaer  lured  and 
acted  in  tibe  first  half  of  the  reig^  ef  Sethoaia;  The!  Biifioe»> 
mon  of  kings  m  iAm  Moaaie  aeaoniaia  also  pofeetif  agrees 
with  this.  *We  hera  zead  cf  eaif  Area  FJiarmiB  daring 
tfaattime.    Joseph  cHOie  ter  BoAqplMr  in  ^^gjpt  in  the  saiga 

1  CompaieaLw  Stsaka  zvii.  p.  787,  upon  iht  taasito  the  king. 
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of  the  first,  and  rose  by  his  wisdom  to  be  first  minister  of 
the  king.  This  Pharaoh  was  Sethosis  L,  with  whom  the 
Manethonic  lists  begin  a  new  Dynasty.  By  means  of  the 
new  improvements  introduced  and  regukted  by  him,  the 
country  was  sared  &om  the  years  of  fiuxune  which  had 
hitherto  been  constantly  dreaded,  and  the  power  of  the  king 
was  increased  and  strengthened. 

"  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren,  and  his  whole 
race.'*  ''Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt, 
which  knew  not  Joseph^.*'  Sethosb  had  reigned  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  Joseph  must  have  lived  in  the  first  part 
of  his  reign.  It  is  therefore  conceivable  that  the  new 
King  Eamses  II.  knew  nothing  more  of  him,  or  wished  to 
know  nothing  more,  and  therefore  might  not  on  his  (Jo- 
seph's) account  have  favoured  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  We  therefore  see  that  it 
was  incorrect  to  explain  the  words  of  the  account,  which 
are  only  correct  when  taken  in  their  simplest  signification, 
that  a  new  king  arose — ^by  understanding  that  by  this  the 
commencement  of  a  new  royal  house  is  intended  after  a 
long  and  indefinite  period.  The  birth  of  Moses,  and  his 
education  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  happened  under  this 
King  Bamses  II.,  and  indeed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign 
of  sixty-six  years,  in  which  the  times  of  Joseph  were  still 
more  forgotten,  and  the  hard  oppressions  and  persecutions 
of  the  Jews  prevailed.  This  king,  although  of  a  Theban 
family,  resided  equally,  and  perhaps  in  those  times,  even 
more  at  Memphis  than  at  Thebes,  as  the  later  Saitic,  Bubas- 
tic,  and  other,  dynasties  also  by  no  means  forsook^the  old 
palace  in  Memphis.  There  exists,  therefore,  no  grousids  for 
imagining  the  youth  of  Moses  to  have  been  spent  at  Thebes 
rather  than  at  Memphis. 

But  when  Moses  had  slain  the  Egyptian,  he.  fled  to  Mldian. 
*^  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  ■  of  time,  that  the  Eng  of 
JEgypt  died ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage'."  The  third  king,  therefore,  succeeded  the  Fha- 
raph  of  the  Exodus,  Meiobphtkes,  the  son  of  the  great 

1  Exodus  i.  8.  *  Exodiu  iL  23. 
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Bamses,  the  same  under  whom,  as  we  believe  we  hare  poiiited 
out,  the  Exodus  really  happened,  and  from  whom  the  new 
Sothis  period,  which  began  in  his  reign,  likewise  received  its 
name. 

If,  in  the  same  manner,  we  go  still  farther  back  in  the 
Hebrew  accounts  from  Joseph  to  Abraham,  we  find  this 
period  also  only  occupied  by  three  generations,  which  would 
fix  it,  according  to  the  views  we  have  exhibited,  to  about  90 
or  100  years. 

According  to  the  chronology  hitherto  adopted,  Abbaham's 
visit  to  Egypt  would  also  have  happened  in  the  too  of  the 
Htksos.  But  this  is  partly  opposed  by  the  same  objections 
which  we  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  immigration  of 
Jacob.  Abraham  also  comes  to  the  court  of  a  Pharaoh, 
therefore  of  a  native  Egyptian  ruler,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  Manethonic  chronology,  the  visit  of  Abraham  would  have 
happened  under  Tuthmosis  TV.  or  Amenophis  HI.,  therefore 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  after  the  Hyksos  had 
been  abeady  expelled  by  the  17th  Dynasty,  first  into  the 
lowest  country  of  the  Delta,  and  then  from  their  last  fortress, 
Abaris. 

Therefore  only  about  200  years  had  passed  between 
Abraham's  journey  into  Egypt  and  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
But  what  gave  occasion  to  the  number  fottr  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  so  expressly  stated  in  Exodus  xii.  40,  and  which 
'appears,  in  comparison  with  the  round  statement  of 
400  years  in  Qen.  xv.  13,  as  more  exact,  and,  at  all 
events,  not  an  unmeaning  number  ?  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  that  the  round  and  indeterminate 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  larger  calculations,  were  only 
adopted  at  a  later  period  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  number  480  or  440  years  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  building  of  the  Temple  appeared  to  us  to  depend 
upon  a  calculation  of  12  or  11  generations  of  40  years  each. 
Sut  in  the  430  years  may,  perhaps,  lie  the  first  indication  of 
the  early-conceived  idea  mentioned  above,  that  the  Israelites 
were  the  Hyksos.    For  the  number  would,  in  feet,  be  most 
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perfecil J  tsspktix^  if  it  leas  xefisind  to  Hhe  nmMesatee  ei 
tiifige  Semotie  zaeee  ki  Sgypt. 

IFe  ehsU,  nsiBely^  pomt  oui;,  in  tbe  teeond  part  of  1i» 
chronology,  that  the  long  contest  between  the  Egyptians  sad 
tiie  Hykaoiy  nentionfid  by  iMJaaeiiio,  oecmrrod  dnriag  the 
171ih  Pynasfy  ham  Ahobis  to  IirTHiaMizs  HL    The  fiamifir 
eompietoly  brake  tiM  foroiga  domiiiiaii,  a&d  ^pore  batik  the 
HykuB  to  tiie  aortbcm  putof  tfaeDdfaa;  b«t  it  vaa  Tatii- 
mosis  who  first  succeeded  in  sending  them  ont  <£  tlieir  lart 
stroqgkidd  of  refuge,  Abttu.    IZkeiiea  aoMe  iiie  eoDfia^on 
iibatliaaiogeBeisdlypfevwM^xmeecniiig  iiheBe  two  Uiig^ 
The  oofi  as  ouieh  as  the  oilier  m^bt  be  rqg^vddl  as  tha  aDfi- 
faeror  ef  tib&  Hykaos.    Manetk)  specified  tiie  wlielo  tuns 
of  tiiazesiieiice  ii  the  Kyksos  m  Egypt,  up  to  Hbeit  depai- 
tan»  from  Absris^  to  be  ^1  y«azcL    But  Hi  naut  i^ao  hastt 
appeased  {tool  Us  aatxatire,  and  bare  been  n  &ct  ^eeisfiy 
kiuyPB  to  the  pnests  from  their  hiBtovy,tbat  iiie  real  do»i- 
man  of  tte  Hykaos  in  Egypt  ww  tenmnated  by  Amasia. 
If  WIS  now  Bubiaaci  the  time  fiom  Amoais  to  Tu^mifisia, 
wbidL  wiB  60  yeaniy  £k»h  511^,  exactly  ^^vr  immdrad  4md 
thirty  years  remain  for  the   dominion  of  the  Hybaos  in 
Egyp4^.    Ij^  tberefwe,  in  the  present  day,  theopiuffltcan 
in  any  way  be  maiwtaified  sad  defended  tbst  Al«aham  {or 
Jaed>)  was  King  Salatis^  and  entered  Egypt  not  aa  a  peti- 
tioner, bnt  as  a  poweifal  and  conqneiiBg  enemy,  and  tlot 
Ids  seed  was  first  <x)nquered  amd  ddmn  a«ay  in  tbe  tone 
of  Moses  by  the  natiye  kmgs,  the  rektkm  of  the  abe>i^ 
znentioiied  munben  wouM  <eertaiidy  appear  as  one  <£  the 
most  unportant  proofe  of  it.    It  caimot,  bawever,  be  az^gued 
that  aa  admiasioBL  which  s^ieaTs,  acoordin^  to  onr  prea^it 

1  firoi  If  -me  tAe  Into  aecomt  the  monllis  alio,  BobkraeliB^  80 
yews  and  6  noaliliftlSroai  UO  jeam  and  ISoioxt^  v«  ghall 'Obtaia  4S0 
years  and  2  months. 

*  I  do  not,  bowerer,  lay  more  importance  tipon  tins  a^^reement  than 
itdesenva.  llie  oomeidtenoe  of  tids  number  wMlteStefaTOwpviad^ 
4»igiaatiaf  m  a  datfes^it  manDer,  may  certainly  haraifat  cauaed  iaao 
be  believed  that  the  Hyksos  were  the  Jews.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to 
reject  this  ojRmon,  as  we  shall  see  below  -tiuit  the  fiefbrew  immber 
may  also  be  explained  ia  a  dilfeeent  maimer. 
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criticism^  perfeeidy^  imposfiible,  must  have  appeared  equally 

so  in  andent  times.    An  impartial  appreheoaioxi  of  the  prei- 

sent^  and  a  faitbful  rendemig  of  tbepast^  'was  tbe  Tocation  of 

an  anfiieat  ittiBaliBt  or  liiatoEian;  it  is  only  thus  that  they  an 

of  iniportaaflo  and  worthy  of  ocauideiatioii  in  our  inquiry. 

Giiticifliii  ^nB  eompletaly  oat  of  their  spheze,  hasioiical  aa 

:well  as  pluldfigical;  and  -when,  nervertheleBay  we  do  maet 

wiUi  it,  it  is  genesally  vbtj  uBsaiufi&ctory,  and  eienfrem  the 

most  disfcmguaahed  writeia,  agfawinhfngly  fteUe.    Tha  bAqcI 

of  pzofaaBioiial  JUezandriaiiL  critics  ia  by  ao  sieans  eseepted* 

We  find  the  most  striking  examples  of  this,  paxtieularly  in 

the  fihrisfian  dbiooologialB,  who  iviere  not  wanting  eHket  in 

afaamdaneaofaathoBritieayiiorineKtensiTe  kandngaiul  honeek 

intentiosiB.    But  we  hare  aetuaily  aeem,  from  the  example  of 

JoaBphmSy  aa  well  as  finom  earlifiir  asid  later  authors,  how  the 

opinian  aboro  mantiooed,  of  the  identity  of  the  Hyksos  with 

th^  Jev%  zeally  gained  adraittanoe  &om.  yarioua  yery  sn-pepr 

ficialfonndatioiiB,  and  yet  Josepbine  bdkmged  undoulitedly  to 

the  most  learoed  aaxtiipiaiiaiia  who  we  oaa  place  under  omr 

fifaaervaitioa  hose.    We  ought  not,  there&ise,  to  be  auzpriaed 

«frenjf  we  findthia  view  agam  stated  at  an  earlier  period  ill  the 

agcaagement  apdeomfainaiaiMttcrftbe  Hebrew  histericai  hopke; 

«nd^uaa]qpeaia»  in  fict,  to  be  reiy  pareb|bley  by  the  sunbev 

didO  yeara,  whieh  <suk  neither  be  v^j^Mbi  to  the  three  gcnenr 

tiom  of  Jacob,  nor  to  the  six  feom  Abraham  to  Moses. 

The  ralenjatjom  aiao  verges  itadf  still  farther^  It  was  an 
easdy  opiaion  that  Joaeph  eame  to  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the 
fdieplieEd  King  J^ophie:.  This  is  expressly  aaid  byXoaa- 
Jbiua  and  SyneeUns ;  and  ihe  various  ehanges  in  the  poeition 
of  A^hophia,  who  is  diSerentiy  placed  both  by  Jose^hua  and 
A&ieanas,  appear,  upcai  a  closer  investagatioii,  always  to  origiP' 
iiate  from  the  same  reason,  namei^,  in  order  to  pkee  Jesepb 
under  Aphophis.  The  eoireet  position  cfAphophis,  according 
to  Ifaro^Hv^  was  uzidoid)tadly  at  the  ^id  ef  the  16th  B^ 
sastty,  ae  we  fiwi.it  stated  by  A&ioaaMoa^.  Joseph  stood,  ao*- 
cordkig  to  iA^  generatioBs,  exactly  between  Abrahaai  and 
*  BSddi  is  aim  of  tliia  esima,  Jfiraef^o,  91 297. 
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Moses.  According  to  the  Egyptian  chronology,  the  first  Dy- 
nasty of  the  Hyksos  reigned  259  years,  the  second  251  years, 
therefore  Aphophis,  the  last  king  of  the  Ist  Dynasty,  reigned 
in  the  middle  of  the  time  of  the  Hyksos.  This  wa«  probably 
the  first  idea /which  supported  the  opinion  of  the  exact  ^vi- 
sion of  the  430  years  into  two  equal  halves,  and  the  belief 
that  Jacob  came  to  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Aphophis.  Jacob's 
entrance,  or  the  end  of  the  first  215  years,  accordingly  hap- 
pened in  the  seyenteenth  year  of  the  Aphophis;  Joseph  was 
exalted  by  Pharaoh  9  years  earlier,  therefore  in  the  eighth 
yiear  of  Aphophis. 

But  the  correct  Egyptian  statement,  that  the  Hyksos  first 
departed  in  the  reign  of  Tuthmosis,  had  been  already  misun* 
derstood  in  the  time  of  Josephus.  He  placed  the  Exodus  of 
the  Hyksos  and  of  the  Jews  under  Amosis,  and  made  the  whole 
17th  Dynasty  of  251  years  precede  Amosis.  It  was  impos« 
flible,  therefore,  that  he  could  place  Joseph  under  Aphophis. 
He, could  as  little  make  the  entrance  of  Abraham  happen  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Hyksos,  for  he  gave  511  years  for 
the  residence  of  the  Hyksos,  430  for  that  of  the  Jews.  But 
he  nowhere  says  either  that  the  Jews  entered  with  the 
Hyksos,  as  they  departed  with  them,  or  that  Jacob  or  Josephus 
came  to  Egypt  in  t^  reign  of  Aphophis.  He. appears  rather 
to  have  believed  that  the  first  and  not  the  second  entrance  of 
the  Jews  into  Egypt,  therefore  the  entrance  of  Abraham  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  Aphophis ;  and  thus  that  the  tradition, 
which  was  no  doubt  known  to  him,  was  so  to  be  understood. 
He  must,  at  least,  have  thought  that  the  entrance  of  Abraham 
reallj  took  place  in  the  first  Hyksos  Dynasty,  although,  in- 
deed, not  under  the  last,  but  under  thefourth  king.  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  this  was  the  reason  why  Josephus  made 
Aphophis  thefourth  king  of  the  Dynasty. 

Afincanus,  the  most  faithful  among  the  reporters,  did  not 
admit  all  these  calculations,  or  seek  to  explain  the  Manethonic 
•calculation,  and  to  make  it  agree  with  his  own,  but  let  the 
contradictions  stand,  and  therefore  simply  gave  the  Mane- 
thonic tradition,  even  when  he  did  not  understand  it,  and 
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could  not  correct  the  mistakes  whkli  were  handed  down  to 
him.  "We  therefore  find  the  correct  position  of  Aphophis  re- 
tained "by  hitn.. 

Eusehins  on  the  other  hand,  and  his  uncertain  authorities, 
again  wished  to  mediate  and  to  explain.  In  his  account  we 
find  the  firist  year  of  the  16th  Dynasty  placed  contempora- 
neous with  the  first  year  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  which  is 
evidently  an  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  one  that  necessarily 
drew  other  changes  along  with  it,  which  are  met  with  plen-* 
tifully  in  the  numbers  substituted  for  those  of  Manetho. 
His  17th  Dynasty  names  the  four  first  kings  of  the  Mane- 
thonic  16th  Dynasty,  and  Amosis  follows  immediately  after. 
In  order  to  fit  in  again  with  the  later  history,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  abridge  considerably  the  16th  and  17th  Dynasties. 
The  numbers  of  Eusebius,  as  they  appear  in  the  Canon, 
clearly  state  that  he  only  counted  seventy-five  years  from.the 
first  year  of  Abraham  to  his  entrance  into  Canaan  and  Egypt, 
and  agaiu  430  years  from  that  time  to  the  Exodus  of  Moses. 
This  happened,  therefore,  in  the  last  year  of  Xevx^pris.  The 
same  is  given  in  the  codex  A  of  Syncellus,  p.  72,  D.  If  we 
her^  again  calculate  215  years  to  the  entrance  of  Jacob, 
or  224  to  the  exaltation  of  Joseph,  we  arrive  at  his  reign  of 
Aphophis,  as  was  intended.  But  in  codex  B,  and  in  the 
Armenian  translation,  the  two  kings,  Athens  and  Chen- 
cberes,  who  are  correctly  placed  in  the  Eusebian  Canon,  are 
.  omitted,  and  undoubtedly  by  the  oversight  of  Eusebius  him- 
self, not  of  Syncellus.  Thence  the  Exodus  was  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Achencheres,  in  place  of  Chencheres.  The  simi- 
larity in  the  names  themselves  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
oversight ;  thus  Syncellus  found  the  text.  Now,  if  we  count 
back  from  Achencheres  215  or  224  years,  we  come  to  Archies, 
the  predecessor  of  Aphophis,  Syncellus  knew  of  no  better  way 
than  to  transpose  Archies  and  Aphophis,  as  we  find  to  be  really 
the  case  in  his  text  of  Eusebius,  p.  62,  A ;  this  of  course  can 
no  longer  be  reconciled  with  the  emendations  of  the  codex  A, 
-which  were  added  in  a  later  passage  out  of  Eusebius.  No 
doubt  seems  to  be  left  by  this  explanation  of  the  numbers. 
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Lasify,  Synoelliifl,  who  follows  the  faibe  Sothii^  ^aoeB  ike 
Szodns  in  i^o  Iirt  year  of  MiSFHB^oamBoaii,  cslculiEbBi 
from  here  backwards  215  years,  and  passing  met  HiB  2ad 
EEykaoB  Djvuitj^  whick  Sothis  and  EoaribaiB  had.  aiseady 
plaoad  belbse  the  1st  Hykaoa  Dynasty,  mBosrm  aft  tiie  faiuih 
king  of  tiie  lafctec  TheB^ore,  as  in  JoeephsBS,  Aphopkia  ia 
{daoed  tiieaa 

ikll  iheae  dzQaaaataneeB  aire  eaaiiy  ezpUDedwhentheani 
atti  the  isoiie  of  the  statter  ia  knowiL  Bat  the  oei^mai 
gronada  why  Aphophis,  the  laat  khag  of  that  Ist  Ifaoe* 
tkoDic  Hykaea  Djnaat^y,  waa  ngarded  m  tb»  f  faanoh  of 
Joseph  aid  Jacob,  ia  akme  anMU^nt  by  the  abnpfe  rdaiaoA 
whick  we  hare  £yuad  aabsiating  heinreen  tike  Sebxinr  and 
the  Manethodc  nxnabem. 

.  I  do  not  bfl£ef»  tint  a  sound  critkal  enaminatian  oaai  ean- 
aider  so  laaay  and  audi  uniranal  agceementa  and  oenficsM* 
tuns  to  be  aoeidentai,  or  the  vesult  of  an  aj^eiaLeoisedaon, 
wfaieh,  at  aSl  events,  woidd  of  necessity  be  eaaily^  pointed  o«t, 
the  moee  ao  ea,  wit^  the  exGeptioD.  of  a  few  iiidifidHaLpoiiitB, 
my  aestocatkui  of  the  Manei^nic  chronology  Tima  principaUy 
debennined  befese  my  joixaiey  to  Bg^pt. 

We  theoefoce  believe,  that  by  means  of  a  asm  path,naflnely, 
tibe  Manekiio&ic  diFondlQgy,  we  have  found  the  key  to  the 
s^tftare  portions  of  time  in  the  Old.  Testameat,  so  iut  as 
these  are  eoimeeted  with  Egypt;  and  in  an  aneose  maonev 
we  may  now  eonsid»  ihe  flgreemeni  that  snhnitft  between 
the  «hr(Hiology  of  the  Helnrew  history  (ba&  tiie  true  t^g^. 
adbgy  xepreaented  in  the  genealogies^  and  the  £alse  ane^ 
which  waa  alberwaids  osxmeoaaly  adopted)  and  the  Eg3rptiaa 
munhera  npoa  which  the  chroncdogy  waa  originaily  fonadedt 
to  he  indeed  atron^y  confizmatery  of  the  anthentacity  of  these 
hist,  as  ihey  appear  aoeording  to  our  restQratkm  af  them. 

It  isTisy  erident  that  onir  carrying  back  the  (Md  Teata- 
ment  chronology  to  its  natural  reUtiona,  as  &rback  aa  Ahna- 
has^  lamst  be  nok  merely  of  dbn*oi»>k)giea],  hot  of  imly  his- 
torical importance  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the  tenm.  l%e 
prcdengafeian  to  above  a  hundred  years,  conixary  to  all  his* 
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terical  fi^teriasoe,  -of  tlie  tladrty-yeared  geaecatibnfl  of  the 
immediafae  ABeeafcora  of  Moaeft,  yrho  }kei  ia  the  midst  of  the 
SgTptittOA,  the  length  of  whose  Hires  was  exactly  liii»  our 
own,  must  eitiaer  appear  aa  iDtentional  imnele,  or  make  us 
doubt  the  nn^^  histcunoal  xealily  of  the  persons  themsek^ 
ax^ofilie^eveiLtftCffliceiEDiBgthem.  ThesupedmnuuiduiatioB 
o£  li&,  oonsidered  as  a  miiselB,  woxiid  appear  to  be  eokmij 
viihout  a  puzpose;  besides,  in  the  Old.  SeslameBit  itself  it  is 
jaever  vieived  as  such.  3^e  Psalmist^,  on  the  eoatmy, 
ooQiidered  m  we4o,  a  life  <rf  ei^ty  jesrs  as  a  greai  age. 
Therefore  the  most  distinguished,  and  most  earnest  inquirers 
of  tibe  pressat  daj  were  led  to  tiie  opixib]i,  ^videiitlj  from 
the  numbers,  that  the  histov^rof  the  thi^ee  patriaitdiB^  Abia- 
Jaam^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  -was  less  stzictly  historical,  but  only 
inought  befoffe  the  reader,  as  it  were,  thiee  represeatationB  of 
long  epoc^  of  abcmt  a  eentuiy  ewdb^.  It  was  likewise 
neoesaaiy  to  regard  the  register  of  generatioiis  in  the  time 
of  the  IsigBB  as  de&ctbe,  and  extremdy  shorteaed,  because 
m  no  other  maDoer  eould  they  Mu^  the  long  pmod  of  480 
jeaoB.  In  order  to  make  this  abbreviation  more  probable, 
the  .genealogy  of  Mmium  was  cefarred  to  as  the  only  one 
whieiiwas  preaerred  pei&oti^,  while  we^  on  &e  eautrary, 
eonsider  it  a  doable  eme. 

Jf(aw  aooffirdiag  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  this  apparently 
ao  Vff^l&nzided  doubt  of  the  real  continuity  of  the  OYonts,  and 
'Of  the  hiatoiiealdaracter  of  the  contests,  jn  as  far  as  th^  de- 
-pend  upon  1^  ehronolqgy,  entmly  disappears,  and  I  see  np 
longer  any  reason  to  donaader  the  aeeDUCLts  of  the  great  pez^ 
sonaHty  of  Abraham,  of  the  non-prominent  activity  ot  Isaac, 
Jihe  ojpident  life  of  Jaec^,  aoad  the  remarkable  fate  of  Joseph, 
dhiefiy  aa  typical,  and  as  it  were  only  s%htly  oxmeeted  with 
.th&>  hiBtezieal  reality^.  For  atthough  we  mast  still  make  a 
eoasidaraUe  daSetemae  betiMen  the  daiaclier  of  the  histoiy 

A  fik^'Swal^  Oeteh^d,  Volka  hnuL    Bd.  i.  $u  SO,  339,  &c«    Baoseo, 
JSmpieiL  i.  p.  215, 225.    (Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  171, 181.) 
^  fenud,  1.  p.  31.    Compare  Bqbbcb,  L  p.  ttO. 
*  Ewald,  ip.  354,  387,  &c. 
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of  Israel  before  and  afber  tlie  biiildiiig  of  the  temple,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  a^preement  we  have  pointed  out 
between  the  trae  chronological  thread,  as  it  is  represented  to 
us  by  the  genealogies,  and  \lie  Egyptian  history,  as  well  as 
the  confirmation  of  so  many  notices  respecting  Egypt,  from 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Joseph,  establish  a  far  greater  his" 
torical  character  for  the  Hebrew  accounts,  as  far  back  as 
Abraham,  than  would  have  ever  been  allowed  them  by  a  strict 
criticism,  had  we  been  .obliged  to  ascribe  to  the  old  authori* 
ties  themselves  the  numbers  which  were  inserted  at  a  later 
period. 

[After  some  notice  concerning  the  times  before  Abraham, 
the  author  concludes  this  section  as  follows :] 

If,  however,  our  entire  view  of  the  Old  Testament  chro- 
nology, regarding  it  as  founded  upon  accurately  preserved 
dates,  only  so  far  back  as  the  sep^uration  of  the  kingdom,  but 
nevertheless  attached  firom  that  epoch  up  to  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  an  evidently  authentiq  thread  of  historically 
reliable  genealogies,  offering,  however,  before  the  Egyp^ 
tian  period,  only  cyclical  instead  of  historical  numbers  and 
genealogies,  and  mainly  confined  to  Babylonian  sources  and 
traditions — if,  I  say,  this  general  view  of  the  character  of 
the  chronological  data  which  leaves  untouched  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  contents,  should,  on  theological  grounds, 
arouse  scruples  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  I  would  refer  him 
to  the  introduction  which  Bunsen  has  prefixed  to  the  third 
section  of  his  first  book  on  Egypt,  as  full  of  talent  as  of 
meaning,  and  from  which  I  would  more  especially  extract  the 
following  passages^. 

"  "Whoever  adopts  as  a  principle  that  chronology  is  a  mat- 
ter of  revelation,  is  precluded  from  giving  effect  to  any 
doubt  that  may  cross  his  path,  as  involving  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  his  faith  in  revelation.  He  must  be  prepared, 
not  only  to  deny  the  existence  of  contradictory  statements, 
but  to  fill  up  chasms ;  however  irreconcileable  the  former 

»  P.  204, 206.    (Trans,  bj  C.  H.  Cottrell,  vol.  I  p.  161—163.) 
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may  appear  by  any  aid  of  philology  and  history,  however  un- 
fathomable the  latter.  He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
believes  in  an  historical  tradition  as  to  the  eternal  existence 
of  man,  nor  admits  an  historical  and  chronological  element 
in  revelation,  will  either  contemptuously  dismiss  the  in- 
quiry, or,  by  prematurely  rejecting  its  more  difficult  elements, 
&il  to  discover  those  threads  of  the  research  which  lie  be- 
neath the  unsightly  and  time-worn  surface,  and  which  yet 
may  prove  the  thread  of  Ariadne. 

"  The  assumption  that  it  entered  into  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence  either  to  preserve  for  us  a  chronology  of  the 
Jews  and  their  forefathers  by  real  tradition,  or  to  provide 
the  later  commentators  with  magic  powers,  in  respect  to  the 
most  exoteric  element  of  history,  may  seem  indispensable  to 
some,  and  absurd  to  others.  Historical  inquiry  has  nothing 
what;ver  to  do  with  such  idle,  preposterou^,  aid  often  fiiUa- 
cious  assumptions.  Its  business  is  to  see  whether  anything 
— and  if  so,  what — has  been  transmitted  to  us.  If  it  fulfil 
this  duty  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  as  well  as  of  liberty,  sooner 
or  later  it  will  obtain  the  prize,  which,  if  the  history  of  the 
last  2000  years  prove  anything  at  all,  Providence  has  refused 
to  both  the  other  systems." 

[After  the  two  first  sections  of  The  Criticism  upon  the 
Authorities,  of  which  the  first,  upon  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus,  has  been  omitted  in  this  translation,  while  the  second, 
upon  the  Hebrew  tradition,  has  been  strongly  dwelt  upon, 
the  author  proceeds  to  the  third  and  last  section,  which  treats 
of  the  historical  wY)rks  of  .Manetho  and  the  authorities  which 
refer  to  him.  Now,  although  this  section  contains  the  really 
critical  restoration  of  the  Manethonic  chronology,  considered 
by  the  author  as  the  only  one  to  be  relied  on  in  its  general 
features,  it  has  not  l)een  considered  compatible  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  work  to  communicate  at  fuU  length  this 
difficult  research,  which  was  only  writi;en  for  the  profound 
investigator.  "We  think  it  sufficient  to  give  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  Manethonic  history,, 
down  to  the  second  Persian  conquest,  according  to  a  state- 
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sent  obtained  from  Maaetho  IiinB^  m  said  to  neatemmt  to 
9S6St  yean,  and  iSke  eoimectiim  is  pointed  o«t  betweea  tliia 
time,  eonaklered  a»  atrieldj  hiatori^Ll,  and  the  ejcliedfy  dis- 
eiyreied  Histoij  of  ^be  Chods.] 

The  nimber  3565  is,  iMmever,  alone  esaenfanl  and  im- 
portsnt,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  imcffltaintiea  and  levimigi 
of  the  text,  thefe  eamtot  be  tiie  slightest  doubt  sboot  it.  It 
led  undonbtediy  to  the  teramiaftion  of  the  zeig^  of  Xecla- 
nebus  11.  If  we  can,  thereftne,  detennme  this  eoA  in  other 
nK»re  certain  wa^rs,  we  need  no  longer  troaUe  onnelTCs 
about  the  calcidation  of  Syneellus ;  ranee  this,  as  ev^fy  one 
allows,  is,  at  all  erents,  inoQcrect.  Bat  fb  cannot  be  dodbted 
that  Manetho  knew,  and  toaeciAj  stated,  the  true  jear  of 
tlie  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Oebua,  wfaidi  very  likdty  happened 
during  his  Efetime.  ' 

The  calculation  <tf  iMi  eondscEng  year  has,  howe^^  been 
ao  fully  and  oonTincingly  proved  by  Bdckh  (p.  1^5 — 1S8),  that 
I  consider  it  would  be  superfluous  to  returs  to  ^again.  I 
assume  with  him  that  M0  year  840  B.C.  is  perlectiy  8aea<- 
tained  to  be  ^  candudm^  gem  af  the  JEgyp^an  dammon. 
Caleufating  bade  from  thii  slated  terminating  pcnrirBaSS 
Egyptian  or  3553  JuHan  years,  we  come  to  th&  yearT^M 
hefbre  CkrM^  a$  ikeJU'ti  t^MSonew.  We  consider  thnr  to  be 
established  as  perfectly  histerieal,  m  ae  &r  as  tlie  HEane- 
thonic  relation  founded  upon  the  annals  odTthe  kingdom  may 
generally  be  regarded  as  histEsically  correct. 

But  long^  before  ^as  cydieal  system  of  the  govcrument  of 
the  gods  oould  be  founded  uprni  the  Sothm  periods,  winA 
were  established  in  the  eoazse  of  iustory,  Mxves  had  dreadh^ 
been  admitted  into  the  jEjgyptiflBEE  anualfl,  and  was  maintaxned 
to  be  the  fiiced  chronological  oonuneneement  of  Egyptian 
hist(»y,  espeeiany  of  tlo0  h»tory  of  Lower  l^grpt.  ffis 
epoch  Gould  be  no  mxxe  altered.  What  happened  belbre 
his  time  was  ante4DstoticaI,  and  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
cyeHcal  neeessitieB  of  mythcdogy.  The  only  hisknrieai  fact 
was,  that  other  kingB  had  reigned  befere  Menes,  anf  indeed  m 
This.    In  order  to  diatii^uiflli  them  60m  tiie  later  kings  aa 
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beiag  ante-hiatoiical^  a  designstion.  vna  setedbed,.  winoh  itb 
are  not  yet  acquainted  with,  m  hieso^jidiicB,  bisk  wUch  was 
translated  in  Gxeek  by  Nmvcs,  tie  deeeased;  here  also  un- 
doubtedly e8tablishij[ig  the  ide^  that  th^y.  were  dqeeaaed 

Meb",  

We  may,  however,  certainly  regard  it  as  the  most  welcome 
confirmation  of  the  whole  of  our  restoration  of  the  Mane- 
thonic  chronology,  tbat  this  ante-historical  Dynasty  of  man 
of  the  ten  Thinitic  kings,  tibe  invention  of  wlram  amid  have 
no  other  aim  than  the  extension  of  ^e  history  of  maED  to  the 
commencement  of  the  ISurrent  Sothid  period,  most  accurately 
indeed  fulfilfl  Hbe  pui^ose  that  was  designed.  For  while 
we  add  to  the  first  of  ^e  3555  Manetiionic  years,  namelj,  to 
ihe  year  3898  (3892)  b x*  (Julian),  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
]^nea,  the  350  dvil  yeaxa  of  the  Thinitic  Ncicvcr,  the  yeac 
4242  is  the  result,  wMch  wa»^  in  reaUty^  the  neeesmrikf  ex" 
pected  eommencemeut  year  i^the  curretii  SaiMa  period.  Thia 
immediately  explains  wby  the  number  350,  although  it  was 
ante-historica],  and  was  therefore  invented,  is  stiU  in  itself 
Ho  cyclical  number^  and  is  in  no  way  related  to  the  Sothia 
period.  It  c6uld  just  as  little  be  a  Sothic  number  as  the 
somber  S555,  which  it  completed.  But,  on  tiie  contrary,  it 
thence  proves  both  the  truthfulness  as  well  as  the  historical 
character  of  the  important  and  genuine  Hf  anethonic  niimber 
3555,  and  further  proTes  that  tile  establishment  of  the  first 
historical  yeai^  or  i^e  Menes  epo^^h,  which  is  directly  given 
hj  the  number  8555  years,  cannot  first  proceed  from  Mane- 
tho,  but  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  invention  of  the 
cyclical  system  of  !E^gyptiian  mythology  inseparably  united 
with  it,  which  no  one  will  or  can  ascribe  first  to  Manetho, 
because  we  hare  pointed  out  the  same  numbers  belonging  to 
the  gods  before  ins  time.  But  the  establishment  of  the  dis- 
covered  Menes  year  must  indeed  be  still  older  than  the  forma- 
tion of  the  whole  cyclical  system,,  since  this  is  first  appended 
to  that  number^  and  presupposes  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Menea 
epoek  designated  hy  Jffanetho  woe  (me  which  had  been  given 
from  the  iegimnnfff  and  was  handed  dmm  his^nieaJUfy  and 
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was  oombined  in  the  following  manner,  with  the  cyclical 
system  of  the  history  of  the  gods. 

PBBIOD  OF  THB  GODS. 

Goda       13,870  yean. 

Demi-gods 3,650      „ 

17,520      „  s   12  SothU  periods. 

PERIOD  OF  MAK. 

Ante'BUtorieal  Dynasty  .    .    .    350  yean. 
30  Historical  Dynasties    .    .    .  3555      „ 
Foreign  dominion  to  the  time  of 

Antoninus 478      „ 

4383     „  8  3  Sothi9  periods. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  thirty  Manethonic  Dynasties, 
which  began  with  Menes  and  comprised  8555  Egyptian 
years,  was  between  two  Sothis  periods,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  them,  an  evident  proof  that  they  were  not 
formed  with  reference  to  the  Sothis  periods. 


In  order  to  take  a  general  survey,  we  shall  now  repeat, 
in  a  few  words,  the  result  of  our  investigations. 

Manetho  apparently  added  himself  to  his  detailed  history, 
which"  was  comprised  in  three  Books,  a  Review  of  the 
Dj/muties,  in  a  continued  series,  in  the  style  of  the  old 
Egyptian  annals.  These  i^re  more  often  transcribed  than 
the  work  itself,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  less 
widely  distributed,  owing  to  this  convenient  compendium. 
Separate  narratives,  however,  from  the  work  itself  have  been 
adopted  by  later  authors,  and  were  thereby  preserved  to  us, 
although  not  without  some  alterations,  after  the  complete 
work  itself  was  lost,  which  must  haVe  happened  at  an  early 
period,  perhaps  when  the  Alexandrian  library  was  destroyed* 

It  was  at  least  unknown  to  Josephus  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era ;  but  the  more  copious,  and  certainly  chiefLj  literal 
extracts  communicated  by  him,  he  has  borrowed  from  other 
works.  Along  with  these,  he  either  himself  combined,  or 
found  combined,  another  partial  list  of  kin^,  which  ooly 
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indaded  the  names  from  Amosis  down  to  M^nephthed 
(Amenophis),  and  whicb  was  drawn  up  specially  and  solely 
for  the  learned  purposes  of  the  Jews,  at  all  events  before 
the  time  of  Josephus. 

Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  second  century, 
conmiunicated  the  same  list,  with  slight  deviations,  and 
probably  not  from  the  writings  of  Josephus. 

The  complete  Dynastic  lists  of  the  Manethonic  work, 
which  by  a  different  method  have  abo  themselves  been  pre- 
served, seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  both.  These  were  first 
preserved  to  us  by  Africanus  in  the  third  century.  They  had 
undoubtedly  before  this  time  passed  through  several. hands, 
and  assumed  forms  partly  deviating  from  one  another.  The 
partial  Jewish  list  which  we  find  in  Josephus  and  Theophi* 
lus,  was  already  adopted,  in  the  time  of  Africanus  (though 
hardly  by  himsdf ),  in  the  same  series  with  the  others,  as 
one  peculiarly  authenticated,  and  apparently  complete ;  be- 
cause it  contained  no  subdivision  in  itself,  it  was  regarded 
as  one  single  Dynasty,  the  18th,  although  it  really  corre- 
sponded with  the  17th  and  18th  and  half  of  the  19th 
Dynasty  taken  together*  Thence  arose  the  confusion  which 
tiow  exists  here. 

The  necessity  for  an  agreement  between  the  Christian- 
Jewish  and  the  Egyptian  computation  of  time  produced, 
towards  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  two  spurious  writings ;  first,  the  Old  Ohronicley 
which  retained  the  Egyptian  cyclical  point  of  view,  that, 
namely,  of  the  history  of  the  gods,  and  even  extended  it,  yet 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  means  of  reduction  was  sug- 
gested, by  which  these  large  numbers  might  be  compressed 
into  the  period  assumed  as  that  given  by  Moses  foir  the 
time  since  Adam.  "With  the  same  end  in  view  the  first  16 
Dynasties  of  man  were  transformed  into  16  Generations. 

The  second  spurious  work,  the  Sothis,  professed  to  be 
Manethonic;  and  could  do  this  more  easily,  because  a 
long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  genuine  history  had  been 
lost.    This  writing  proceeded  still  further  upon  the  same 

2  k 
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lOttd  M  the  (Hd  ObiDiiide.  By  meoiui  of  •IteratissiB  asd 
abbreyifliioiifl  it  reduced  ike  Egyptian  xmmben  to  eetiaiii 
epodbe,  which  were  conddered  as  ffiUieal,  and  on  ttie  other 
hand  partly  abandoned  the  Cyclical  bask. 

Snsebiiu^  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  e^itnxy,  waa  deeesred 
by  botii  theae  writings,  and  endeavoured  to  make  ihea 
statements  agree  with  the  genuine  Manethoniff  Dynaslic 
lists*  He  had  these  Hsta  before  laim  ia  a  iSaim  wfaidh  was 
raiher  diffinrent  fiom»  and  at  all  eT«Ll»  move  ne^igeoAhf 
dzawn  up»  than  that  of  Africflaua.  He-  foUowed  it  for  the 
Old  Monardiy^  whidi  waa  almost  entirdy  omitted  in  tiie 
two  aporious  writings.  In  the  New  Hcumrdby  be  adofited 
principally  the  Pynastic  numbers  of  the  Old  Chnmida.  la 
oibet  points  he  f<dlowed  the  Sothis.  Bia  numbers  of  ti» 
gods,  like  those  oi  the  spurious  writings,  are  upon  the  whole 
founded  on  the  genuine  Manetbimie  mmsbeBX,  wbieh  he 
ne<76riiie]fiss  combined  in  a  mistaken  naiEmer^ 

In  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  o^itusy  the  iq^eculaiim 
chr<m(dogists,  Airiijros  and  PAKonoBxra,  kbouied  with  aiibtie 
ingenuity  at  Egyptian  chronology,  but  ifficesaarily  entireiy 
fiiiled  in  discovering  the  truth,  because  they  conaidered  the 
two  spurious  writings  as  the  true  basis.  They  endeavoured 
by  ingenious  arithmetieal  calculations  to  bring  the  numbers 
of  the  Old  Chronicle  and  of  the  Sothis  to  agiee  mose  ezaetly 
with  their  acceptations  of  ^he  Biblical  cfaronology,  tSum  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  these  writings  themselvas.  . 

Lastly,  in  the  mghth  century,  GsosGnim  SraoiXiLTre  de- 
livered his  compiled,  but  on  that  very  aoeonnt  for  us  most  im- 
portant work,  by  which  we  first  became  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the  earlier  authorities.  Through  him  alone  we  pos- 
sess especially  tl^e  most  valuable  basis  for  our  Manetbome 
chronology,  the  Dynastic  lists  of  Afticanus.  He  himadf 
decided  nevertheless  likewise  in  fstvour  of  tiie  two  spurious 
writings,  and  indeed  as  they  were  worked  out  by  Fanodoms ; 
upon  this  last  he  founded  his  own  system,  which  idi^refoffie  is 
only  so  far  of  value  to  us  as  we  thereby  become  acquainied 
with  his  authorities. 


TABLES  OF  EOTPTIAI  DYNASTIES, 

COMPILED  POl  Tins  TRANSLATION. 


As  many  of  tlie  readers  of  this  work  may  not  be  acquainted 
witb  ihe  several  Dynasties  whick  successiyedy  mgned  over 
Egypt,  and  the  approxunate  dotes  whidi  have  been  assigned 
to  them,  the  following  Tables  ba^e  been  compiled  for  their 
coBvemeofie,  on  the  autherrty  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen^  and 
Dr.  Biehard  Lepsius^,  and  of  K^uriek's  "  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaclis." 

Manetho,  High  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Se- 
bennytus,  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter,  322  to  284  B.C.,  a  man 
of  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  versed  in  Greek 
as  well  as  in  Egyptian  lore,  published  various  works  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  Greeks.  Although  his  history  ia 
lost,  we  have  the  Dynasties  tolerably  entire.  Hk  exceMezkce 
as  an  historian  is  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  the  momi- 
ments  which  are  now  made  accessible  to  us ;  and  the  notices 
concerning  him  transmitted  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
are  in  no  respect  contradictory.  The  writers  by  whom  the 
works  of  Manetho  have  been  preserved  to  us,  are : 

Juliiis  Africanus,  Bishop  of  Emmseus,  or  Kieopolis,  in  Judea,  a 
man  of  learning,  research,  and  probity,  who  wrote  in  the  heguming 
of  the  third  century,  a.  c.  ; 

Eu8ebius,  Bishop  of  Cesarean  in  Palestine^  tSbvat  a  hmidred  years 
later  than  Africanus ;  and 

Sjncellus,  a  Byzantine  monk,  of  the  beginning  of  the  nmth  century. 

The  lists  of  Manetho  comprise  30  Dynasties.    Egyptian 

history  is  divided  into  three  periods — ^the  Old  Monarchy, 

which  comprised    13  Dynasties;    the    Middle  Monarchy, 

which  included  the  14th  and  17th  Dynasties ;  and  the  New 

Monarchy, which,  commencing  with  the  18th,  ended  with  Nec- 

tanebus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs,  339  years  before  Christ, 

"  The  result  of  our  chronological  investigations  (Bunsen  and  Lepsius) 
has  been,  to  carry  us  up  to  the  foundation  of  an  empire  in  Egypt,  and 
to  a  series  of  kings  whose  names  have  not  only  been  registered  and 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but  wmeh  are  now 
legible  on  Egyptian  monuments,  most  of  them  erected  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  kingsi  whose  names  they  record/'-^BuNSEN. 

^  JBggrptens-  SteUe  ia.  dcr  Weltgeschichte.  Hamhnry,  IflA^ . 
'  Die  Chronologie  der  ^gy pter. 
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APPEKDI3L 

(A,  p.  239.) 


ObservaHons  on  ike  THscovery,  hy  Pressor  LoKPsnTB,  €f 
Scnlfiwrei  Marks  wif  MaeJcf  in  -Ste  JSRh  Ytdley  in  J^iMa  ; 
indieaiinff  thst,  withwt  ike  kisforieal  period^  the  river  had 
fiowed  a^  a  Mgher  lev^  than  has  been  kn&wn  in  Modem 
Times.  Ey  ImevASD  Hobiteb,  Ewj.,.  !F.B.S.S.  L.  &  E., 
F.G.8.,  Ac.  (  Thiepc^er  is  here  reprinied^  ai  the  regnest 
©f  Profeflswr  Liresitrs.) 

The  recent  arcliaiological  researches  of  Professor  Lepsius 
in  Egypt,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  in  Nubia,  have  given  a 
deserved  oelehiity  and  authority  to  his  name,  among  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  early  histoiy  of  that  remarlcahle  por- 
tion of  the  Old  World.  While  examining  the  ruias  of  a 
fortress,  and  of  two  temples  of  high  antiquity  at  Senmci  in 
Nubia,  he  discovered  marks  cut  in  the  solid  rocks,  and  in  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  fortress,  indicating  that,  at  a  very 
remote  period  in  the  amials  of  the  country,  the  Nile  must 
have  flowed  at  a  level  consid^:ably  above  the  highest  point 
whkh  it  has  ev^ar  reached  during  the  greatest  insmdationft  in 
modem  times.  This  refnarkable  &et  wocdd  possess  much 
geological  interest  with  respect  to  any  great  river,  but  it 
doe&  so  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Nile.  Ita  sixniyd  inim«' 
dations,  -smd  the  uniformity  in  the  periods  of  its  rise  imd 
fall,  hove  "been  recorded  with  considerable  accuracy  for  many 
centuries ;  the  soiid  matter  h^d  in  smpeaaion  in  its  waters^ 
slowly  deposited' on  the  land  overflowed,  has  heen  productive' 
of  ehanges  in:  the  conGguration  of  the  oountry,  not  only  in 
tiiiies  loDg  ai^cedent  to  histcny,  hot  tiunugimi  aQ  lostory, 

.'  EDooLthe  EdmlNur;^  PBifafoplilieid  Jmraal  for  J«ly,  1959, 
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down  to  the  present  day.  Of  no  other  river  on  the  earth's 
surface  do  we  possess  such  or  similar  records ;  and,  more- 
over, the  Nile,  and  the  changes  it  has  produced  on  the  phy-* 
sical  character  of  Egypt,  are  intimately'associated  with  the 
earliest  records  and  traditions  of  «the  human  race.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  relating  to  the  physical  history  of  the  Nfle 
Valley  must  always  be  an  object  of  interest;  but  the  dis- 
covery of  Professor  Lepsius  is  one  peculiarly  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  geologist ;  for  he  doe^  not  merely  record  the 
facts  of  the  markings  of  the  former  high  level  of  the  river, 
but  he  infers  from  these  marks  that  since  the  reign  of  Mceris, 
about  2200  years  before  our  era,  the  entire  bed  of  the  Nile, 
in  Lower  Nubia,  must  have  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
about  27  feet;  and  he  further  speculates  as  to  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  believes  the  excavation  to  have  been 
effectei. 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  entering  upon  the  observa- 
tions I  have  to  offer  upon  the  cause  assigned  by  Professor 
Lepsius  for  the  former  higher  levels  of  the  Nile  indicated  by 
these  marks,  that  I  should  give  the  description  of  the  dis- 
covery itself,  by  translating  Dr.  Lepsius*s  own  accouxit  of  it, 
in  letters  which  he  addressed  to  his  Mends,  Professors 
Ehrenberg  and  Bockh  of  Berlin,  from  the  island  of  Philae,  in 
September,  184!4;^. 

"  You  may  probably  remember,  when  travelling  to  Bongola  on  the 
Lybian  side  of  the  Nile,  and  in  passing  through  the  district  of  Batn  el 
hag^,  that  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  catftracts  of  the  coun- 
try occurs  near  Semne,  a  very  old  fortress,  with  a  handsome  temple, 
built  of  sandstone,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation;  the  track  of  the 
caravan  passing  close  to  it,  partly  over  the  4000-year-old  artificial 
road.  The  track  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  higher  up,  being 
carried  through  the  hills ;  and  you  must  turn  off  from  it  at  this 
point  in  order  to  see  the  cataract.  This  Nile-pass,  the  narrdw^t  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Hr.  Erbkam, 
is  380  metres  (1247  English  feet)  broad';  and  both  in  itself  and  on 
account  of  the  montmients  existing  there,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 

^  Bericht  ijber  die  zur  Bekantmachung  geeigneten  Yerhandlmigen 
der  Konigl.  Freuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenshaiten  zu  Berlin.  Aus 
dem  Jahre,  1844. 

*  The  breadth  of  the  river  itself.    See  Lettier  to  Hr.  BocAb^  i^;  27. 
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ing  localities  in  the  country,  and  we  parsed  twelve  days  in  its  exami- 
nation. 

"The  river  is  here  confined  hetween  steep  rocky  cliJBTs  on  both  sides, 
whose  summits  are  occupied  by  two  fortresses  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  massive  construction,  distinguishable  at  once  from  the  numerous 
other  forts,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Nubian  power  in  this  land  of 
cliffs,  were  erected  on  most  of  the  larger  islands,  and  on  the  hills  com- 
manding the  river.  The  cataract  (or  rapid)  derives  its  name  of  Semne 
from  that  of  the  higher  of  the  two  fortresses  on  the  western  bank; 
that  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  well  as  a  poor  village  flying  somewhat 
south  of  it,  is  called  Eumme.  In  both  fortresses  the  highest  and  best 
position  is  occupied  by  a  temple,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  sandstone, 
of  two  kinds,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance 
through  the  rapids;  for,  southward,  no  sandstone  is  found  nearer  than 
Gebel  Abir,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amara  and  the  island  of  Sai 
(between  80  and  90  English  miles),  and  northward,  there  is  none 
nearer  than  the  great  division  of  the  district  at  Wadil  Haifa  (30  miles 
distant). 

**  Both  temples  were  built  in  the  time  of  Tutmosis  III.,  a  king  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  about  1600  years  before  Christ ;  but  the  fortresses  in 
which  they  stand  are  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  foundations  of 
these  are  granite  blocks  of  Cyclopian  dimensions,  resting  on  the  rock, 
and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  rock  itself  in  durability.  They  were 
erected  by  the  first  conqueror  of  the  country.  King  Sesurtesen  III.,  of 
the  12th  Dynasty,  in  order  to  command  the  river,  so  easily  done  in  so 
narrow  a  gorge.  The  immediate  successor  of  this  king  was  Ame- 
nemha  ni.,  the  Mceris  of  the  Greeks:  he  who  accomplished  the  gigantic 
work  of  forming  the  artificial  lake  of  Moeris,  in  the  Fayoum,  and  from 
whose  time — ^the  most  flourishing  of  the  whole  of  the  old  Egyptian 
kingdom — the  risings  of  the  Nile  in  successive  years,  doubtless  bv 
means  of  regular  markings,  as  indeed  Diodorus  tells,  remained  so  weU 
known,  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  recorded  in  distinct 
numbers  from  the  time  of  Moeris.  It  appears  that  this  provident 
king,  occupied  with  great  schemes  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  con- 
eidei^ed  it  of  great  importance  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  on  the  most 
flonthem  border  of  his  kingdom  should  be  observed,  and  the  results 
forthwith  communicated  widely  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  to  prepare 
the  people  for  the  inundations.  The  gorge  at  Semne  offered  greater 
advantages  for  this  object  than  any  other  point;  because  the  river 
was  there  securely  confined  by  precipitous  rocky  clifiTs  on  each  side. 
With  the  same  view  he  had  doubtless  caused  Nilometers  to  be  fixed 
at  Assuan  and  other  suitable  places;  for  without  a  comparison  with 
these,  ihe  observations  at  Semne  could  be  of  little  use. 

''The  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  in  each  year  at  Semne,  was  registered 
by  a  mark,  indicating  the  year  of  the  king's  reign,  cut  in  the  granite, 
either  on  one  of  the  blocks  forming  the  foundation  of  the  fortress,  or 
on  the  cliflT,  and  particularly  on  the  east  or  right  bank,  as  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  Of  these  markings  eighteen  still  remain,  thirteen  of 
them  having  been  made  in  the  reign  of  Moeris,  and  five  in  the  time  of 
his  two  next  successors.  These  last  kings  discontinued  the  observa- 
tions ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  the  irruption  of  the  Asiatic  pastoral 
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trilm  into  Lower  Sgypt  took  place,  aad  wen-nig^  brovgiit  the  whde 
Idngdom  to  ruin.  The  record  is  almost  always  in  thesameterms^ 
abort  aad  afanple :  Ba  en  Shpi  em  rempe  .  .  .  month  or  gate  of  the 
Nile  ia  ike  year  .  .  And  then  fic^owa  the  year  of  the  TCigii,  aad  the 
name  of  the  king.  It  is  writlen  in  a  horicovtal  row  of  htoog^yphics, 
ittdttded  within  two  lines — ^the  upper  line  inficating  the  partkmlar 
faei^of  the  water,  aa  ia  often  penally  stated— 


f\(\  1^-^^CX  IE.       g*      I 


« The  earliest  date  preeenred is  thai;  of  the  sixthyear  of  tte  kingfs 
ieign»  and  he  reigned  42  years  and  some  montha,  'Dtb  next  foUvwing 
dateaare^  the  years  9,  U,  15,  20^  22, 23, 24, 90,  32,  37,  40,  41,  and  43 ; 
and  indiide,  therefore^  under  thiB  king,  a  i>eriod  of  37  years.  Of  the 
remaining  dates,  that  only  of  the  4th  year  of  hia  two  saoaesaors  is 
available  ;  all  the  others,  which  are  on  the  west  or  left  bank  td  the 
xiTer,  have  been  moved  from  their  original  place  by  ^m  rapid  floods 
which  haire  overthrown  and  carried  forward  vast  masses  of  roek.  One 
sin|^  mack  only,  that  of  the  9th  year  of  Amenemha,  haa  been  pre- 
served in  its  origpial  place  on  one  of  the  building  stoaee,  iKit  aome- 
what  below  the  principal  rapid. 

"  We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  which  theae — the  most 
aneient  of  ail  eziating  marks  of  the  risings  of  the  Nile--bear  to  the 
levels  of  the  river  in  our  own  time.  We  have  here  preaented  to  us 
the  remarkable  fhcts^  that  the  highest  of  the  records  now  legible;  viz., 
that  of  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  Amenemha,  according  to  exact 
meaanrements  which  I  made,  is  8*17  metres  (26  fieet  S  inches)  hi^er 
than  the  highest  level  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  yean  of  the  greatest 
floods;  and  further,  that  the  lowest  mark,  whi(£  is  on  the  east  bank, 
and  indicnted  the  15th  year  of  the  same  king,  is  still  4*14  metres  (18 
feet  6^  inches) :  and  the  single  mark  on  the  west  bank,  '"'^^wting  the 
9th  year,  is  2*77  metres  (9  feet)  above  the  same  highest  leveL 

<•  The  mean  rise  of  the  river,  recorded  by  the  marks  on  the  east 
bank,  during  ^e  reign  of  Moeris,  is  19*14  metres  (62  feet  6  inches) 
above  the  lowest  lev€l  of  the  water  in  the  present  day,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  <tf  the  most  e:q;)erienoed  boatmen,  does  not 
change  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  represents  the  actual  level  of 
the  Nile,  independently  of  its  increase  by  the  falls  of  run,  in  the 
mountains  ia  which  its  sources  are  situated.  The  mean  rise  above 
the  lowest  levd,  at  the  present  time,  is  11*84  metres  (38  feet  8  inches); 
and,  therefore,  in  the  time  of  Mceris,  or  about  2200  years  befisre  Christ, 
the  mean  height  of  the  river,  at  the  cataract  or  rapid  of  Snnne,  during 
the  inundation,  was  7*30  metres  (23  feet  10  inches)  above  the  mesa 
level  in  the  present  day." 

Sucli  are  the  facts  recorded  by  Br.  Lepsius ;  and  tiien 
follow,  in  the  aame  letter,  Ms  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
remarkable  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  river. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  believing,**  he  says,  **  that  there 
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bnlMnany  ^Umination  in  the  genierat  vc^mne  of  water  comings  from 
tilM  aoKl^.  The  great  change  in  the  lerel  can,  therefore,  only  be  ac- 
amnted  fer  1^  aoBie  ehaogee  in  the  land,  and  these  must  adso  have 
aiteied  the  irhole  nature  of  the  Nile  TaUey.  There  aeenur  to  be  but  one 
eran  for  the  retj  considerable  lowerio^dtJhe  Hfle;  namely,  the 
waihiair  ontjnd  exGavations  of  tiie  eatuyoaiuf  (^Auswamihen  tmd  Au9- 
Mkn  ii»  KaMmi^g^') ;  and  this  is  fuite  posnble  from  the  nature  of 
^e  rocks  theniset^s)  which,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  qnality  that  could  not 
WE^  be  rent  asunder,  and  carried  away  by  the  mere  force  of  the  water, 
hot  ngbt  bo  acted  upon  directly  by  the  rising  of  the  water-leyel,  and 
tiie  oonsequent  effects  of  the  smi  and  air  on  the  places  left  dry,  causing 
cracks,  into'  yihkh  eaxth  and  sand  would  penetrate,  which  would  then 
grro  ne  to  still  greater  rents,  until,  at  last,  the  rocks  woidd  of  them- 
sdies  fall  in,  by  baring  been  hollowed  out,  a  process  that  would  be 
faasteaed  in  tbase  porta  of  the  hills  where  softer  and  earthy  beds 
exwted,  and  whksh  would  be  more  easily  washed  away.  But  that,  in 
historical  times^  within  a  period  of  about  4000  years,  so  great  an 
aUeration  should  take  place  in  the  hardest  rocks,  is  a  Ihct  of  the  most 
maarka^le  kind'-^one  which  may  afford  ground  far  many  other  im- 
poriauit  considerations. 

^  The  eleyation  of  the  watar4evel  at  Senme  must  necessarily  faave 
affected  all  the  lands  above;  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  leyel  of 
the  pgovince  of  Dongohi  was  at  one  time  higher,  as  Semne  cannot  be 
the  only  place  in  the  long  tract  of  cliffs  where  the  bed  of  rock  has  been 
hollowed  out.  it  is  to  be  conceiyed,  therelbre,  that  not  only  tiie 
widely-^extended  tracts  in  Bongola,  but  those  of  all  the  higher  country 
in  If  eroe,  and  as  far  up  as  Fasogle,  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  dry 
and  barren  on  both  sides  of  the  rlyer,  and  are  with  difficulty  irrigated 
l^  artifteial  oontriyanees,  must  then  haye  presented  a  yery  different 
aspect,  when  the  Nile  oyerflowed  them,  and  yearly  deposited  its  fertile 
mud  to  the  limits  of  the  sandy  desert. 

<'  Xiower  Nubia  also,  between  Wadi  Hal&i  and  Assuan,  is  now  arid 
almost  throughout  its  whole  extent.    The  pTesent  land  of  the  valley, 
whi^  is  only  partly  irrigated  by  water-wheels,  is,  on  an  average,  from 
6  to  12  feet  higher  than  the  level  to  which  the  Nile  now  rises;  and 
although  the  rise  at  Semne  might  have  no  immediate  influence  upon  it, 
yet  what  has  occurred  liiere  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  at 
Asenan  ihere  was  former^  a  very  different  level  of  the  river,  and  that 
the  cataracts  there,  even  in  the  historical  period,  have  been  consider- 
ably vrorn  down.    The  continued  impoverishment  of  Nubia  is  a  proof 
of  this.    I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  land  in  this  lower  part  of 
the  valley,  which,  as  aJrc^y  stated,  is  at  present  about  10  feet  above 
the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile,  was  inundated  by  it  within  historical  time. 
Mai^y  marks  are  also  met  with  here,  that  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  NUeTaUey  antecedent  to  history,  when  the  river  must 
hare  risen  mudi  higher;  for  it  has  left  an  alluvial  soil  in  almost  all  the 
considerable  bays,  at  an  average  height  of  10  metres  (32  feet  9  inches) 
alK>ye  the  present  mean  rise  of  the  river.   That  alluvial  soil,  since  that 
period,  has  doubtless  been  consideraby  diminished  in  extent  by  the 

^  Pr.  Lepsius,  after  he  had  seen  this  paper,  informed  me  that  Eata- 
komben  was  a  misprint  for  Katarakten. — L.  H. 
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action  of  rain.  On  the  17th  of  August  Hr.  Erbkam  and  I  toiMmtd 
the  nearest  alluvial  hillock  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  Sorusko,  and 
found  it  6*91  metres  (22  feet  7  inches)  aboye  the  general  lerel  of  the 
yaJlej,  and  10*26  metres  (33  feet  7  inches)  aboye  the  present  mean  rise 
of  the  river.  ThaX  rise,  which  at  Senme,  on  account  of  the  greater 
confinement  of  the  stream  between  the  rodcs,  varies  ae  much  as  2140 
metres  (7  feet  10  inches)  in  different  years,  varies  at  Eorusko  less  than 
1  metre  (3  feet  3  inches). 

"Near  Abusimbel,  on  the  west  bank,  I  fomid  the  gcmndof  the 
temple  6*50  metres  (21  feet  2  inches)  above  the  highest  .wa^ter^levBl 
This  temple,  it  is  well  known,  was  built  under  Hfuneses  the  Great, 
between  1388  and  1322  years  before  Christ.  Near  Ibrim  theie 
are,  on  the  east  bank,  four  grottoes  excavated  in  the  Tertical.  rod: 
that  bounds  the  river,  which  belong  partly  to  the  18th  and  partly 
to  the  19th  Dynasties;  the  last,  under  Bameses  tbe  Great,  is  also 
the  lowest,  and  only  2*50  metres  (8  feet  1  inch)  above  tbe  higiheit 
inundation;  the  next  in  height  is  2*70  metres  (8  feet  9^  inches)  above 
the  former,  and  was  made  250  years  earlier,  under  Tutoies  in.  Al^ 
though  I  only  measured  the  present  level  of  the  valley  near  Koruako, 
nevertheless  it  appears  to  me  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  new  king- 
dom, that  is,  from  about  1700  years  before  Christ  to  ttus^  time»  IheNUe 
has  not  reached  to  the  full  height  of  the  low  land  of  the  valley, 

"  It  is.  however,  conceivable  that,  at  the  time  when  the  present  low 
land  of  the  Nubian  Valley  was  f<Mrmed,  the  cataraets  at'ABsiian  were  in 
a  totally  different  state;  one  that  would,  in  some  d^greO)  justi^  the 
overcharged  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  according  to  whom  they  made 
so  great  a  noise  ^at  the  dwellers  near  them  became  deaf.  The  diunming 
up  of  the  inundation  at  Assuan  could  have  no  material  influeiioe  on 
Egypt,  any  more  than  that  at  Semne,  or  the  land  firom  thenoe  to 
Assuan.** 

It  appears,  therefore,  fSrom  the  above  statements,  that  at 
the  time  mentioned,  the  ]N'ile,  during  the  inundations,  stood 
26  feet  8  inches  higher  than  the  highest  level  to  which  it 
now  rises  in  years  of  the  greatest  floods ;  and  that,  to  ac- 
count for  this,  Professor  Lepsius  conceives  that,  between 
the  time  of  Moeris  and  the  present  day,  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
from  a  considerable  distance  above  Semne  to  Assuan,  must 
have  been  worn  down  to  that  extent.  In  the  index  to  the 
volume  of  the  Berlin  Monatsbericht,  in  which  the  letters  of 
Professor  Lepsius  are  inserted,  there  is  the  following  line : — 

'*  Nil,  senkttng  seines  Bettes  um  25  Fuss  sett  4000  Jahren,** 
^NUe,  sinking  of  its  bed  about  25  feet  (Paiis)  wlthm  l^e  last  4000 
years," 

Kivers  are,  undoubtedly,  among  the  mOfit  active  agents  of 
change  that  are  operating  on  the  earth's  surface ;  the  solid 
matter  which  renders  their  waters  turbid,  and  wfaich  they 
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imoeaBingly  carry  to  the  sea,  afford  indisputable  proof  of  this 
agency.  But  the  power  of  rivers  to  abrade  and  wear  down 
the  rocks  over  wliich  they  flow,  and  to  form  and  deepen  their 
own  bed,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  not  always 
taken  into  account ;  and  although  the  great  extent  of  tlutt 
power,  in  both  respects,  is  shown  in  the  case  of  many  rivers, 
to  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  from  these  instances,  that  all 
rivers  have  excavated  the  channels  in  which  they  flow,  is  a 
generalisation  that  cannot  be  safely  assentod  to.  The  exca- 
vation of  the  bed  of  a  river  is  one  of  those  problems  in 
geologicdl  dynamics  which  can  only  be  rightly  solved  by  each 
particular  case  being  subjected  to  the  rigorous  examination 
of  the  mathematician  and  the  physicist.  The  solid  matter 
which  rivers  cany  forward  iB  in  part  only  the  produce  of  their 
own  abrading  power ;  and  the  amount  of  it  must  be  propor- 
tional to  that  power,  which  is  mainly  dependent  on  their 
velocity ;  they  are  the  recipients  of  the  waste  of  the  adjoin- 
ing lands  by  other  combined  agencies,  and  the  carriers  of  it 
to  the  lower  districts  and  to  the  sea.  They  often  afford  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  vast  lapse  of  time  that  must  be  in- 
cluded between  the  beginning  and  close  of  a  geological 
period ;  and,  when  they  flow  through  countries  whose  remote 
political  history  is  known  to  us,  they  supply  a  scale  by 
which  we  may  measure  and  estimate  that  lapse  of  time.  This 
is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Nile. 

liVhen  so  startling  an  hypothesis  as  that  now  referred  to, 
viz.,  that  the  entire  bed  of  so  vast  a  river  as  the  Nile,  for 
more  than  250  miles,  from  Semne  to  Assuan,  «has  been  exca- 
vated, within  historical  time,  to  a  depth  of  27  feet,  is  made  by 
a  person  whose  name  carries  so  much  weight  in  one  depart- 
ment of  philosophical  inquiry,  the  statement  involves  such 
important  geological  considerations,  that  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  geologist  to  examine,  and  thoroughly  test,  the  sound- 
ness of  the  explanation,  in  order  that  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  observed,  may  not 
be  too  readily  admitted  as  conclusive  for  the  correctness  of 
his  theory  pf  the  cause  to  whiqh  they  owe  their  existence. 
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That  then  lias  beea  such  am  nndoaUang' adnuwoiiy  spftna 
&om.  the  followiiig' passage  in  l^e-  work  of  one  of  the  lidastr 
writers  on  Kubia : 

"  Hie  tmiBfaitiim  of  the  name  of  this  town  (^wmo)  is  *  the  opeoiiig;' 
<IDd  a  great  o|ieiung;  this  onoe  waa^  before  the  Kile  had  changed  ita  <^* 
racter  in  Ethiopia,  and  when  the  more  ancient  races  made  Uiis  rock  (at 
the  first  cataract)  their  watch-tower  on  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and 
the  soBth.  That  the  Hile  has-  changed  its  character,  soatii  of  the  first 
cataract,  has  been  made  clear  by  some  recent  examinations  of  the  BhoEoe 
and  monuments  of  Nubia.  Dr.  Lepsius  has  discoTered  water- marks  so 
high  on  the  rocks  and  edifices,  and  so  placed  as  to  compel  the  convictiaB 
that  the  bed  of  the  Mie  has  simk.eztraordinariiy  by  some  great  natoial 
process,  either  of  convulsion  or  wear.  The  apparent  exaggomtioiis  of 
some  old  writers  about  the  cataracts  at  Syene  may  thus  be  in  some 
measure  accounted  for.  If  there  really  was  once  a  cataract  here,  in^ 
stead.of  the  rapids  at  the  present  day, .  there  is  soida  ecBsnae  for  the  xv- 
ports  given  from  hearsay  by  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Cicero  saysy.that 
*  the  river  throws  itself  headlong  from  the  loftiest  mountains,  so  that 
those  w4io  live  nearest  are  deprived  of  the  sense-of  hearing,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  noise.'  Seneca's  aecoant  is:  /When  some  people 
were  stationed  there  by  the  Persians,  their  ears  were  so  stunned  with 
the  constant  roar,  tha^itwas  found  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a 
more  -qaiet  plaee>.'  ** 

The  learned  author  of  an  article  on  Egyptian  Chrono- 
logy and  History  in  the  "Prospective  Beview"  for  May, 
1850,  in  referring  to  the  contributions  of  Professor  Lep- 
sius to  Egyptian  history,  says :  "  He  has  discovered  unde- 
scribed  pyramids,  equal  in  number  to  those  known  before ; 
has  traced  the  Labyrinth,  and  ascertained  ita  founder.  Si^ 
has  detected  inscriptions  on  the  hanks  of<  the  Nile^  wkieh 
show  that  its  bed  has  subsided  many  feet  in  historic  timesJ^ 
9th  June,  1850. 

In  the  assumption  of  an  excavation,  of  the  bed  of  the  river, 
we  have  no  small  amount  of  wear  to  deal  with,  for  the  dis- 
tance from  Semne  to  Assuan,  following  the  course  of  the 
river,  is  not  less  than  250  miles ;  and  if,  as  Professor  Lepsius 
supposes,  the  excavation  extended  to  Meroe,  we  have  a  dia- 
tance,  between  that  place  and  Assuan,  of  not  less  than  600 
miles. 

Although  these  records  of  a  former  high  level  of  the  Nile 

>  MissMaEtineau's Eastern lAfy,  voL  Lpi 99. 
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at  Semne  had  not  1;>eeii  noticed  bjr  any  traveller  prior  to  Pro- 
fessor Lepsius,  we  may  rest  fully  assured  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  statements,  from  the  habitual 'care  and  diligenoe,  and  the 
established  character-  for*  fidelity,  of  the  obseirer.  The 
silence  of  other  travellers  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by 
this,  that  none  of  them  appear  to  have  remained  more  than  a 
very  short  time  at  this  spot — ^not  even  the  diligent  Hussegger 
— whereas  we  have  seen  that  Professor  Lepsius  passed  twelve 
days  in.  the  examination  of  this  gorge  in  the  Nile  Yalley. 

The  theory  of  a  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  river  by  wearing, 
involves,  two  main  considerations,  viz.,  the  power  of  the 
stream^  and  the  degree  of  hardness  of  the  rocka. acted  upon. 
The  power  depends  upon  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  river 
— the  velocity  on  its  depth,  and  the  degree  of  incHniition.  of 
the  bed :  the  hardness  of  the  rocks  we*  can  form  a  tolendble 
estimate  of  when  we  know  their  nature.  To  judge,  therefore, 
of  the  probability  of  the  hypothesis  of  Professor  Lepsius,  we 
mnst  inqture  into  the  phyBical  and  geological  features  of  the 
Nile  Valley^  in  Nubia. 

Li  the  observations  I  have  now  to  offer,  my  information 
has  been  ■  ierived  of  course  entirely  from  the  works  of  other 
travellers,  particularly  those  of  Burckhardt,  Eiippell,  and 
!Russegger^,  and  especially  the  latter,  who  travelled  in  Nubia 
in  1837 ;  for  he  not  only  enters  far  more  into  the  details  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  country,  but  he  is  the  only  tra- 
veller in  Nubia  who  appears^  from  previous*  aoquirements,  to 
have  been  competent  to  describe  its  nattifetl  history  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy — I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  physical 
and  geological  features  of  the  country.  Besides  full  descrip- 
tions in  his  volumes,  he  has  given  a  geological  map  of  Nubia, 
and  also  several  sections,  or  what  may  more  properly  be  called 
vertical  sketches — a  term  that  would,  perhaps,-  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate designation  for  all  sections  that  are  not  drawn  to  a 
true  scale,  or.at  least  when  the  proportion  of  height  to. hori- 
zontal distance  is  not  stated. 

*  Beisea  iu  Eufoim  Agioa und^Afrika^  in. dor  Jalurea  1835^,biftr.  1841. 
Stuttgart,  1841—1846. 
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The  Physical  Oeography  of  Lower  Nulie^. 

Sussegger  informs  us',  that  he  believes  he  was  the  first 
traveller  who  had  succeeded  in  making  a  series  of  barome- 
trical measurements  abng  the  Nile  Valley,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Sennaar  and  Kordo&n,  and  thence  to  the  10th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.    He  gives  the  following  altitudes, 

above  the  sea : 

Paris  Feet.     Engfish  Feet. 

The  upper  part  of  the  Cataract  of  Assnan  342  »        364*37 
Ebnitko,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 

Nubia 450  »        479*43 

Wadi  Haifa 490  »        58200 

NewDongoIa 757  «=        806*52 

Abu  Hammed 963  «      102600 

I  shall  now  give  the  length  of  the  Nile  along  its  course 

from  Abu  Hammed  to  the  island  of  PhikD,  at  the  head  of 

the  cataract  of  Assuan.    I  employ  for  this  purpose  the  map 

in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  the  work  of  Bussegger,  which 

bears  the  date  of  1846,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  constructed 

on  the  best  authorities.    He  mentions  a  map  of  Greneral  von 

Prokesch  with  great  praise^.    It  flows : 

German  H.     ^English  M. 
From  NE.  to  SW.»  from  Abu  Hammed  to 

Meroe,  about 31        a        150 

It  makes  a  curve  between  Meroe  and  Old 

Dongola,  of  about        ....        16        «  77 

It  flows  between  Old  and  New  Dongola, 

from  SE.  to  NW.,  about     .        .        .        16        >»  77 

Then,  with  some  short  windings,  nearly  due 

north  to  the  island  of  Sais,  for  about       30        ~         145 
And  from  Sais  to  the  island  of  Fhil»,  from 

SW.  to  NE.,  about      .        .        .        .        68        «        327 

3Caking  the  whole  length  of  the  course,  from 

Abu  Hammed  to  Fhilae,  about     .        .161        »        776 

I  With  reference  to  the  object  of  this  paper. 

s  Beisen,  Bd.  ii.  545. 

*  <*  IJber  den  Stromlauf  und  das  zunachst  liegende  UfiBxland  des 
Nils,  yon  der  zweiten  Katarakte  bis  Assuan,  besiteen  wir  eine  vor- 
treffliche  Karte  namlich:"  ''Land  zwischen  der  Meinen  und  grossen 
Katarakten  des  Nil.  Astronomisch  bestimmt  und  aufgenommen  in 
J.  1827,  durch  v.  Prokesch.  Nil  Grundrisse  der  Monumenle.  Wien, 
1831."— Beisen,  Bd.  ii  Thl.  iii.  86. 
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Aflcendmg  the  river,  we  have,  between  Philie  and  Korusko, 
a  distance  of  24  Oerman,  or  115^  English  miles,  and  with- 
out any  rapid,  except  one  near  Ejsdabsche.  Korusko  being 
115  feet  above  the  head  of  the  cataract  of  Assuan,  at  Fhihe, 
we  have  an  average  fall  of  the  river  between  these  two  places 
of  a  foot  in  a  mile. 

Between  Korusko  and  Wadi  Haifa  there  is  no  rapid.  The 
distance  being  20  German,  or  96^  English  miles,  and  the 
difference  of  altitude  being  4&^  feet,  we  have  an  average  fall 
throughout  that  part  of  the  river's  course  of  not  more  than 
5*3  inches  in  a  mile. 

Tbssrery  inconsiderable  ML  need  not  surprise  us ;  for  the 
average  fall  of  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt,  at  the  lowest  water, 
is  little  more  than  one-third  of  that  now  stated.  At  the  time 
of  the  highest  water  the  surface  of  the  Nile,  at  Boulak,  near 
Cairo — that  is,  about  116  miles  in  a'  direct  line  from  the 
coast — ^is  only  4&'4&7  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterr&nean,  and  at  the  time  of  the  lowest  water,  only  17*38 
feet.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  an  average  &11  ot 
about  5*00  inches;  in  the  second,  of  not  more  than  1*80 
inches  in  a  mile^. 

Between  Wadi  Haifa  and  Dale,  a  distance  of  about  94 
nules,  six  cataracts,  or  schellals,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  are  marked  in  Bussegger's  map. 
And  here,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice,  that  there  are  no 
cataracts,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  on  the  Nile ;  no 
fall  of  the  river  over  a  precipice ;  all  the  so-called  cataracts 
are  rapids,  where  the  river  rushes  through  rocks  in  its  bed ; 
the  rapids  varying  in  their  length  and  degrees  of  inclination. 
We  have  no  measurements  of  their  lengths  or  of  their  fedls, 
except  aa  regards  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  The  former, 
according  to  Bussegger,  has  a  fall  of  about  85  English  feet  in 
a  distance  of  about  8  miles ;  and  he  describes  the  latter  as 
extending  from  5  to  6  siunden  ;  that  is,  from  12  to  14i  miles, 
but  he  does  not  give  the  height.  Speaking  of  the  schellals 
above  Semne,  Bussegger  says,  that  all  may  be  passed  in 

'  Bnu^^ger,  Beiien,  Bd.  L  258. 
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boats  iHtbout  c^caltyfor  about  six  weeks, .  or  two'UHtnths 
in'  the  year.  This  istbe  ease  aUk)  .«btke  oataxaet  ornpid  of 
'Aesuan.  But  between  W«di  'Halla  «nd  Daidy  miit  aoone  in* 
ooDsiderable  4^8068  df  &ee  naTigaibleograter,  in' the  Ofdinaiy 
fitateiof  the^river,  there  is  >an  almost  .tmintemzpted  aeiieB  of 
rapids.  "We  have  no  measurement  of  the  ^height  «f  iBale 
above  Wadi  Hai&,  near  to  whioh'the  'eeeoad  ^great  ^eahBiact 
of>the'Ni)e  oocurs ;  but  this  is  the  psrtof  theimer's  anine 
nrhereihe^fall  is  ^greatest,  imd-'^m  'Senme  to. Dale  tkeoB  are 
About  i^ 'miles  -of  this^more  Tapid^fall. 

From  Dale  to  New  Dongola,  a  distance- of  85  GomuD!,  or 
aiboiit'lB6  English  miles,  only  three  'mpidstai^  *maarked  on 
Ituflsegger's  map — the  highest  being  at  BJanatk,  ikbout  .26 
EDglifth  miles  below  'New  Dongola.  New  Dongcda^  being 
806  Bn^ish  feetd.bove  -the  'eea,  andtihe  diatanee^iromrttiat 
place  «to  the  rapid  of  ^Hannek  being  2l6vmiles  only,  wainay 
-with  probability  estimate  the  surface  of  the  river  at  fi^  rapid 
xS  Haxmek  at  780  feet  above  the  sea.  "Now,  Wadi'fi^ 
being  522'feet,  we  have  a  -diffiNfence  <3f:height,.  between  these 
'two  ket^named  plaees,  of'SSS^eet;  and  the  ien^h-  (tf  d^ 
river's  course  between  them  being  236  miles,  twe  ibanpe  an 
ttrerage  fall  of'1842'inehdB  in  a  nvile;  ithat  is,  rmtHker^pa^  of 
the  river's  eourae  Where  nine  vapidb  ioccnr,  lial^ttle1prolS■ce6 
•<ff  (Batn-el'Hadjar,  'Sukk<^,  and  DeaMiL'Makass,  twhare^ikd 
■♦river  *flows  over  granite  »and  other  -phitonic  •  rocks ;  igneisB, 
mioa^Bchidt,  and  other  haitdro<^8,  which: Rtna^gereonaideni 
to'-be-metamorphic.  But  between  Seroneandith©  head  of 
cthe -second  eataraetafWadi  Haifa,  there  is  not  a  ooontixmoas 
-rapid  stream ;  ^for'Hoskins  says,  that  tiboixt  two  smiles  laibove 
that  cataract,  the  river  hasa  width  of  a  ttnrdef  a  mife,  anB, 
<when 'he 'passed  it,'the  wilter  was* scarcely 'rdffled^  • 

f^m'theTapid  of  Hannek  to  Abu  Hammed  the  diatacee 
is  '829^nglish  miles,  and  'the  ^difference  t^  altitude  -48  2tf 
Engli^  feet.  We  have  ihus  an  average  fall'  in*  that  distance 
iJf*9*60^inches  in  a*  mile. 


.1 


Tsavefe  io^tfaiopia,  ,p..2Z2. 
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»w6diaYBiaDii«?«a0el{iilliof.  ihe.liEife 

*^0f 9*00 inbfaeB  intttnJSe/ftr  8'6istance'6f899'tnUn. 
■•Of>lfl*.lfi  ^M«««»  »•••«•  jfi86   •••« 

**  Ut  d'ou  .«»••••  .«•«■•«  >9d    ■••• 

Of  i2'00         :n5   ... 

QfiheSreadihy'Depihy  .and  Velodfy ^pf  the  Nile,  in  'NuUa, 

^Qur  infonziatiQiias  YeiyiBceaitj  .respecting  the  Isveadth  and 
d^pth^of  ike  river,  either  at  the  iame  of  fewest  .water  or 
doimjg.^e  inundations.  About  .two  nules/above  Philse,  it  is 
stated  .Igr.  JomaEd^.to  be  .SOOOmietres,  or  nearly  two  English 
m^es  T^ide.  At  the. seeond oataisct, ^r rapidof  iWadi^JSalfa, 
.it.^|ireadsu]kver'a.  rocby  bed  of.neaiijtwo.miile8.aiid a  quarter 
inrwidth  (2QQ0.klafteI:)^  but  contracts 'above  the.xapidrto  la 
third  of  .a  Diile.  iRusaegger  also  states,  that  the.^ile,  neaar 
Boulak,  in  Lower  .Egypt,  is  .2000.toises,  .nearly  iiwo«^ind*a- 
half.English  miles  .in  breadth,  4md  yet.that  it  is  .considerably 
wider  in  some  ports  of  Southern  Kubia.;  :but  Burokhardt 
a^irs  that  the  bed  of  the. Nile  in  .Nubia  is,  in  general,  ^much 
jiacrowjer  iiian  in  any  ^art  of  Egypt.  .  Near.£alabsche,  <about 
30  miles  above  Phihe,  the  river  runs  through  aigorge.not 
mose  than  300  .paces  -wide,  and  its  .bed  is  .fuU  of  gsmiite 
hLooks.  It  shortly  .a&erwards  .again  "widens  for  .some  dis- 
tance.; but  near.^all^,  78  miles  above  PhilsB,.it  is  x^ontsacted 
by  the  sandstone  hills  on  both  sides  coming  so  near  each 
.other,  that  the  river's  bed  is  again  not  more  than  from  250 
to  300  paces  wide.  It  is  .about  ^600  yards  .broad  about  two 
jniles  above  the. second  cataract  near  vWadi. Haifa,  but  is 
again  very  much  contracted  in  the  rocky  xegion  of  Batn-el- 
Hadjar.    At  Aulike  it  is  only  200  paces  broad^. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  measurements  of  the  -depth  of 
the.rivierin  any  part  of  its  course  in  Nubia,;  but  Hoekins 

1  Description  de  TEgjrpte.— Separate  Memoir,  entitled  ''Description 
de  Sy^ne  et  des  Cataractes." 
'  Biissegger,  Bd.  ii.  3  Thl.  85.  *  Bussegger,  Bd.  li.  3  Thl.  76. 
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describes  it  as  being  so  shallow  at  the  island  of  'Bais,  327 
miles  aboTe  Phiho,  on  the  9th  of  JunOi  which  wonld  be  before 
the  commencement  of  the  inundation,  as  only  to  reach  the 
knees  of  the  camels^.    Near  Derr,  about  86  miles  below  the 
Cataract  of  Wadi  HaUaj  Norden,  in  January,  found  the  mer 
so  shallow  that  loaded  camels  waded  throng  it,  and  his  boat 
frequently  struck  the  ground.    In  May,  Buickhardt  found 
the  river  fordable  at  Kostamne,  53  miles  above  Phil»;  and 
Parthey  states,  that  between  Phihe  and  the  idand  of  Bagdi, 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  river  is  so  shallow  before  thecommenoe- 
ment  of  the  inundation,  that  it  may  be  waded  through'. 
Burckhardt  says,  that  from  March  to  June  the  Nile-water, 
in  Nubia,  is  quite  limpid^.    Miss  Martineau,  who  visited 
Nubia  in  December  and  January,  speaking  of  the  river  above 
PhiliB,  says,  that  it  "was  divided  into  streamlets  and  ponds 
by  the  black  islets.  Where  it  was  overshadowed  it  was  daA" 
grey  or  deep  blue,  but  when  the  light  caught  it  raslung  be> 
tween  a  wooded  island  and  the  shore,  it  was  of  the  dearest 
green^."    At  the  second  cataract  she  describes  the  riyer  as 
^'  dashing  and  driving  among  its  thousand  islets,  and  then 
gathering  its  thousand  currents  into  one,  proceeds  calmly  in 
its  course^. 

Although  we  have  no  accurate  meiasurements  of  the  vdo- 
city  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  we  may  arrive  at  an  approximate 
estimate  of  it  by  comparing  its  fall  with  that  of  a  river  well 
known  to  us. 

I  have  stated  the  fall  of  the  Nile  in  difieient  parts  of  its 
course  to  be  5*30,  900, 1200,  and  13*12  inches  in  a  mile. 
The  fall  of  the  Thames  from  Wallingford  to  Teddington 
Lock,  where  the  influence  of  the  tide  ends,  is  as  follows : 

*  Travels,  p.  257. 

*  Wandemngen  durch  das  Nilthal,  von  G.  Farthej,  Berlin,  1840.  378. 
'  Travels,  pp.  9  and  1 1.  *  Eastern  Life^  i.  10|.  *  Ih.  144. 
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From  Walliiigford  to  Beading  Bridge 

From  Reading  to  Henley  Bridge 

Erom  Henley  to  Mariow  Bridj^ 

From  Karlow  to  Maidenhead  Bridge 
]?rom  Maidenhead  to  Windsor  Bridge 

From  Windsor  to  Staines  Bridge 

Erom  Staines  to  Ohertsey  Bri^. 

From  Chertsey  to  Teddington  Lock .. 

Length 
Course. 

FUl. 

Fall  in 

Inches 

per  Mile. 

MilfiS.F. 
18-0 
90 
9-0 
8-0 
7-0 
8-0 
4-6 
13-6 

FMt.  in. 
24-1 
19-3 
12-2 
15-1 
13-6 
15*8 
6*6 
19-8 

15-72 
25*68 
16-20 
22-32 
23*16 
23*52 
17-28 
17-40 

77-4 

125-11 

<<  In  geoeiral,  the  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  and  three-quarters  per  hour ;  but  the  mean 
velocitiy  may  be  reckoned  at  two  miles  per  hour.  In  the 
year  1794i|  the  hite  Mr.  Sennie  found  the  velocity  of  the 
Thames  at  Windsor  two  miles  and  a  half  per  hour^." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  Nile  is  pro- 
bably greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Thames ;  for  it  appears 
that,  except  during  the  inundation,  for  more  than  half  the 
year  the  depth  is  inconsiderable.  The  average  Ml  when 
greatest,  that  is,  including  the  province  of  Batn-el-Hadjar, 
where  the  rapids  chiefly  occur,  is  considerably  less  than  that 
of  any  part  of  the  above  course  of  the  Thames ;  so  that  there 
must  be  long  intervals  between  the  rapids  where  the  fall 
must  be  fiur  less  than  13  inches  in  a  mile.  The  breadth  of 
the  Nile  is  vastly  greater ;  but  supposing  the  depth  of  the 
water  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Thames,  on  account  of 
the  friction  of  the  bed,  the  greater  breadth  would  add  veiy 
little  to  the  velocity.  K  we  assume  the  average  depth  of  the 
Thames  in  the  above  distance  to  be  5  feet,  and  that  it  flows 
with  an  average  velocity  of  2  mUes  in  an  hour,  and  if  we  as- 
sume the  average  depth  of  the  Nile  in  that  part  of  its  course 
where  the  fall  is  13*12  inches  to  be  10  feet,  when  not  swollen 

^  Bennie,  Beport  on  Hydraulics,  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Britith 
AsBodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe,  1834,  p.  487. 
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by  the  rise,  the  velocity  would  be  2|  miles  nearly  in  an  hour^, 
if  the  &11  weie  jequal  to  that  of  tne  Thames.  We  shall  pro- 
bably come  near  the  troth,  by  assuming  the  Telocity  of  the 
Nile  on  this  pset  at  .2  miles  in  an  hour.  That  it  must  be 
considerably  loBS  in  the  other  diyiaions. of' the  coaurse  UiaTe 
named,  and  especially  tia  that  psrt  ommfidiakely  ImAow  the 
second  cataract,  where  the  averagefall  s  0!d|y^:80iitdihe8  for 
B  distance  of  J96  miles,!i8  quite  evidant. 

The^powerof  a  riverio  abradeiftfaB  soil  .oiBr  iwiuoii jit  iflopo, 
BO  far  as  water 'is  by  itself  capable  of  doing  so,  must  depend 
upon  its  Yolume  amd  Telocity,  and  the  degree  of  hardness  of 
the  material  acted  upon.  The  power  is  increased  when  the 
water  has  force  enough  to  transport  hard  substances.  But 
Bveri  transported  gravel  has  little  action  on  the  rocks  wifli 
which*  it  comes  in  contact,  when  it  is  free 'to  move -in  xtmniiig 
water,  unless  the  fall  be  icon8iderable,^nd,  consequently,  the 
velocity  and  'force  of  the  stream  great.  *When  Btones  are 
firmly  set  in  moving  ice,  they  then  acquire  a  great  erosive 
^ower,  cutting  and -wearing  down  the  rotfe'they  are'fcrcibly 
rubbed  agamst;  but  this  condition  never  obtains  ^"Tiower 
TTubia,  as  ice  isr  unknown  "there. 

Geohgicdl  Structure  pf.  Lower  Nubia, 

One  kind  cmly  dfjtegularlyr8t11atified.jx10koceus8Lin.4the  776 
rmiles  from  Abu  Hammed  to  Philee ;  'viz.,  a*  siliciou&naaiidatone, 
similar :to  that  which. occuzs  to  la  gveatiextoat  Dnibolh^.BidfiB 
of  (the  Nile  in  Upper  iEJgypt,  and  which  JKusseggery  .after  a 
very  careful  examination  of  it  there,  considers  to.be<an  equi- 
valent of  the  greensand  of  the  cretaceous  xooks  df  £uxope. 
.The  tertiary  nummulite  limestone,  so  .abundant. in  J^rypt, 
has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  in  Nubia. 

The  Nile  Aows  ov^r  this  sandstone  for.iiearty  426  miles 
of  rthe  entire  distance,  but  not  continuously.  At  Abu  Sam- 
med,  it  flows  over  granitic  rocks,  and  these  continue  firom 

>  I  state  this  -on  ihe-aufho^y  of  my  fifend,'W.<Ho^kiiM,'fi«q^  df 
Cambridge. 


that  pkee  for  about  120  miles.  Thare  is  then  about  215 
niies  '<yf ^he '«aiidstoHe,  wHidlids  .smeoeeded  by  igneous. snd 
«M4aio«rphic  Tooks/ that  eontiniie^for  .195  <^mikB'.  mtbout  any 
ifite9Ti!^tion,exoopt  ?a  inarrow  stnpe  of  jandstoae  of  dbotcb 
15?ixnles':aie8r  Aamm,  It  is  in'tbis-Tegion<of  bard  igseoHfl 
roekstbat^Beorly  alQtbe  mpiEs  QiG(snr,^hekweena.  that  of'HaDBflk 
»nd  'the  great  or  fleoend  edtaract  ab  Wadi  ifiaOfa.  J^rom  the 
livfcter  place  (there  is -saaidstone. throughout  a  distauDe  of  about 
lOS^nnles,  vaud  then  commenees  the  granitic  region  of  the 
Gaiaract  of  ^suan,  through  which  the  l^ile  flows  about  36 
nMes.  ^Thus  we  have  about  ^50.  miles  of  igoeous  and  meta^ 
mor^hic  -rocks,  and  about  -idG  of  sandstone. 

The  general  hfffd  nature  of  the  igneous  And 'metsmorphie 
ro^,  over  which  the  Kile  flows  &)r  about  155  miles  aibove 
Semne,  and  for  about  40  immediately  below  it,  will '^be  recog- 
nised  1^  mj  naming  some  of  the  Tarieties  described  by 
Sussegger,  viz.,  granites  of  various  kinds,  often  penetrated 
by  greenstone  dykes ;  sienite,  dio]ate,.and  felspar  porphyries-; 
gneiss,  and  cky  skte/^einetitUied'by-iiumerDxisrquaztz'Yeins. 

The  siliceous  sandstone  is  Tevy  uniform  in  its  ehasraoter; 
and  an'Kttbia,  as  in 'il^ypt,  the  oniy  organic  bodies  which  it 
htts-asyet  been  found  to  eontain,'«Fe  silicifled  stems  of  wood. 
Occasionally,  «D3  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koro^o,  inter- 
straidfled  beds  of  marly  dayare  met  with^. 

'Wheiijtherefepe,  we'take  into  account  the  hatii  natnre  of 
the  siHceinis  safidstone,  *the  durability  t>f  which  is  shown  by 
tbeveryancieilt'monuments  of  Egypt  and 'Nubia,'.that  ave 
formed  of  it,  and  the  still  greater  hardness  of  ithe  igramtes 
and  <ee^er'CFydtaHine  roeks,  it  is  manifest  '^at  the  ^wearing 
action  of  a  river  flowing  over  so  .gentle  a  -ML,  can  scarcely 
be  appreciable.  If  (the  :oecasi<iQal  ibeds  ^of  'maxiy  'clay  occur 
in  'the  baiik  <if  the  river,  they  -may  be  washed  out,  and 
blocks  c^  tthe'traperineumbent  'sandstones  vmay  'fail  down; 
Jbut  mich  an  "opeRition  w<mid  have  *  a  itendency  to  'raise  trathelt 
tium 'deepen 'the 'bed  of  the  river  at  ^those  places ;  .unless  the 
transporting  power  of  the  stream  were. £ur  .greater  than  can 

>  Bussegger,  Bd.  ii.«l  fFbl.  9S94o984. 
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exist  witb  so  moderate  a  fall,  especially  in  tbit  part  of  tbe 
river  below  Semne,  where,  for  96  miles,  it  is  not  more  thaa 
5'3  inches,  and  for  115  miles  below  that^  not  mere  than 
12  inches  in  a  mile.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  river  to  have 
power  to  tear  up  its  bed  for  some  distance  above  Semne  and 
below  ity  as  &r  as  the  rapid  of  Wadi  Bid&,  it  is  evidient  that 
the  materials  brought  down  would  be  deposited,  except  the 
finest  particles,  in  that  tranquil  run  of  96  nules,  which  may 
be  almost  compared  to  a  canal.  The  drains  in  Lincolnshire 
are  inclined  5  inches  to  a  mile^.  When  the  annual  inunda- 
tions commence,  the  water  of  the  Nile  comes  down  the 
rapid  at  Assuan  of  a  reddish  colour  loaded  with  sand  and 
mud  only ;  whatever  detrital  matter  of  a  larger  and  heavier 
kind  the  Nile  may  have  brought  with  it,  is  deposited  befoie 
it  reaches  that  point. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  bed  of  the  Nile  cannot  have  been  exa^ 
vated,  as  Professor  Lepsius  supposes,  since  tbe  date  of  the 
sculptured  marks  on  the  rock  at  Semne.  He  says,  '^  Eslassk 
sich  kaum  eine  andere  Ursache  fiir  das  bedeutende  !Falleii 
des  Nils  denken,  als  ein  Auswaschen  und  Ansholea  der 
^^gU^'  Eatakonibeny  By  the  word  Katakamhen?  he  can  only  mean 
natural  caverns  in  the  rock ;  but  such  caverns,  are  raacely,  if 
ever,  met  with  in  sandstones,  and  only  occasionaUy  in  lime- 
stones. If  the  course  of  the  Nile  were  over  limestone  in- 
stead of  sandstone,  we  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
idea  of  a  succession  of  caverns  for  200  miles  beneath  its 
bed,  sometimes  two  miles  in  width,  the  roofs  of  which  were 
to  fall  in ;  and  where  the  igneous  rocks  prevail,  this  explana- 
tion is  wholly  inapplicable. 

But  besides  the  objections  arising  &om  the  nature  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  inconsiderable  fall  of  the  river,  there  is  still 
another  difficulty  to  overcome.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  from  Sranne  to  Awnian, 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  within  the  last  4^)00  yeais. 

^  Rennie,  Report  cited  above,  p.  422. 
*  See  note,  p.  511. 
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Between  the  first  cataract  at  Assuan  and  the  second  at  Wadi 
Haifa  there  are  numerous  remains  of  temples  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nfle,  some  of  very  great  antiquity.  "  From  Wadi 
Haifa  to  Fhilffi,"  says  Parthey,  "there  is  a  vast  number  of 
Egyptian  monuments,  almost  all  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
riyer,  and  so  near  the  water  that  most  of  them  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  it^."  We  may  rest  assured  that  the 
builders  of  these  would  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
highest  inundations  then  known.  Although  we  have  many 
accurate  descriptions  of  these  monuments,  the  heights  of, 
their  foundations  aboye  the  sur&ce  of  the  river  are  not  often 
given ;  they  are,  however,  mentioned  in  some  instances.  I 
shall  describe  the  situations  of  some  of  these  buildings  rela- 
tively to  the  present  state  of  the  river's  levels,  and  shall 
begin  with  those  on  the  island  of  Phil®. 

This  island,  according  to  the  measurements  of  General  von 
Frokesh,  is  1200  Paris  feet  (1278  English)  in  length,  and 
420  (447)  in  breadth,  and  is  composied  of  granite.  Lanerot 
informs  usj  that, '"  k  I'^poque  des  hautes  eaux.  File  de  Phil» 
est  peu  h\ev6  audessus  de  leur  sur&ce,  mais  lorqu'elles  sont 
abaiss6es  elle  les  surpasse  de  huit  metres."  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  quay  of  masonry,  portions  of  which  may  be 
traced  at  intervals,  and  in  some  places  they  are  still  in  good 
preservation.  The  south-west  part  of  the  island  is  occupied 
by  temples.  According  to  Wilkinson,  the  principal  bmld- 
ing  is  a  temple  of  Isis  commenced  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  reigned  from  283  to  247  years  before  Christ ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  evident  an  ancient  building  formerly  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  great  temple.  Lancrot,  in  referring 
to  this  more  ancient  building,  says : — "  II  y  a  des  preuves 
certaines  d'une  antiquity  bien  plus  recul6e  encore,  puisque 
des  pierres  qui  entrent  dans  la  construction  de  ce  m^me 
grand  temple,  sont  des  debris  de  quelque  construction  ante- 
rieure.**  Itossellini  considers  that  it  was  built  by  Necta- 
nebus.    The  first  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  Sebennite  Dynasty 

1  Parthey,  318. 
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of  tliiit  'name,  aaeended  tlia  throne  B74  yean,  bjo.,  the.  seeond 
and  last  ceased  to  reign  about  350  yeais  B<a^ 

BdesdliioF  informa  us,  that  oa  the  island  of  Bageh,  oppo- 
site to  Fhilfla,  there  are  the  remainsof  a  temple  of  l^e  time 
of  Amenophis  IL,  and  a  sitting  status  of  granite^  represoit- 
ing  him.  He  was  a  king  in  the  eariier  years  of  the  18th 
Dynasty,  which,  according  to  the  Chevalier  Biuaen^,  begui 
in  the  year  163B,  and  ended  in  1410  b*c. 

QjlV^,  in  describing  a  temple,  at  Debu,  about.  12  miles 
above  Pfailie,  whii^  he  visited  in  January,  and  consequ^tlT 
during  the  time  of  low 'water,  states  that  he  diseovesed  imd^ 
the  sand,  at.  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  remains  of.  a  terrace 
leading  towanis  a  temple. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Kalabsche,  about  30  milee  sbore 
Philsa,  at  Beil-nalli,  Bossellini^  speaks  of  a  small  temple  in 
the  following  terms : — ^'  Among  the  many  memorials  that  still 
exist  of  Bamses  11.,  the  most  important,  in  a  hiatoidealv  point 
of  view,  is  a  small  temple  or  grotto-  excavated  in  the  rock  T' 
and  Wilkinson  mentions^  it  ''as  a  small  but^  interesting 
temple  excavated  in  the-,  rock, .  of  i^e  time  of  Bamses  IL^ 
whom  Champollion  supposes  to  be  the  father  'of  Sesestris 
ort  Bameses  the  Great^."  He  was;  the  first  king,  of  the  19th 
Dynasty,  which  began  in  the  year  140d  b.o.^ 

Gau^  thus  describes  a  memument  at  Gerbe  Dandotir: — 
"La  chaine  de  montagnes  qui  borde  le  Nil  est,  dans-cet  en- 
droit,  siapproch^  du  lit  de  ce  fleuve,  qu'il  ne  reste  que  tres 
peu.  d'espace  sur  la  nve.  Get  espaoe  est  presque  enttiere- 
ment  oocup6  parle  monument,  et  la  riviere,  dans  ses  de- 
bordem^is,  arriye  jusqu'au  pied  du  mur  de  la  terrasee." 

1  Bussegger,  Heisen,  Bd.  ii.  300  and  320.  liancrot;  Description  de 
TEgypte,  M^moire  snr  llle  de  Philee,  1.5 — 58.  Rossellint^  I  Monamenti 
deU'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia.  Monumenti  del  CuUo,  187.  Wilkinson's 
Thebes  and  General  View  of  Egypt,  466.  Smith's  Bictionaxy  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Bi(^aph7,  Arts.  Ptolemy,  Ph.  and  Nectanebos. 

*  p.  187. 

3  ^yptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte.— Drittes  Buchy  122. 

*  Antiquity  de  la  Nubie,  p.  6. 

*  Tome  iii.  parte  ii.  p.  6, 

*  Thebes,  &c.  p.  482.  ^  Baniffi,  as-  above.  *  p.  9. 
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VnAef  iiilbarais  luhthat  tlie  temple  of  Sebua  is  about  .2001 
&et  diataot  firom  the  riyer^  in  wbicL  distance  tBeire  aiB  ima' 
roiimof  spHnxeE^  and  that  the  road  between  them^  from  tlie 
t^mpley  ends  in  wide  steps  at  the  water' s  edge ;  and  he  adds 
that  Champollion  refers  this  temple  to  the  time  of  Barneses 
the  >  Greats. 

It  thus  appeara  that  monuments  ^st  close  to  the  river; 
somet  of  \«^oh  were  constructed  at  leaie^  IMO  years  befoiae 
our  era;  sO' thai  taking  the  time  of  Amenemha  III.  to.be> 
as  Ph)fes6or  Lepsius  states,  2200  years  B.C.,  the  ezeayation. 
of  the'  bed  of  tiie  Nile  which  he  supposes  to  have  taken  plaoe^ 
must  haye.been>the  woik,  not  of  4000  years  but  of  800.  If 
the  erosive  power  of  the  river  was  so  active. in  that  time,  it 
caunet  be  supposed  that  it  then  ceased ;  it  would  surely 
have  continued- to  deepen  the  bed  duiing^the  following  3000 
years^ 

At:all  events,  the  buildings  on  the  island  of  Fhilce  demooh 
strate  that  the  bed  of  the^Nile  must  have  been  very  muckthe 
same'  as  it  is  now^  2200  years  ago;  and  even  a  thousand 
years  earlier  it  must  have  been  the  same,  if  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  on  the  island  of  Bageh,  opposite  to  FhilsB,  be  near 
the  limit  of  the  highest  rise  of  the  Nile  of  the  present  time; 
so  that  there  could  be  no  barrier  at  the  Cataract  of  Assuan 
to  dam  up  the  Nile  when  they  were  oonstruoted ;  and  thus 
the  deafeniog  soimd.of  the  waterfall  recorded  by  Cicero  and 
Seneca  must  still  be  held,  to  be  an  exaggeration. 

The  existence  of  alluvial  soil,  apparently  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  deposited  by  the  Nile,  in  situations  above  the  Cataraet 
of  Assuan,  at  a  level  considerably  above,  the  highest  poini; 
which  the  inundations  of  the  river  have  reached  in  modem 
times,  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  Professor  Lepsius,  has 
been-  noticed  by  other  travellers,  and  even  at  still  higher  levels 
tlian  those  he  mentions^  Whether  that  alluvial  soil  be  iden-^ 
tiead  with,  ovoidy  resembles  the  Nile  deposit,  would  require 
to  be  determined  by  a  close  examination,  andespecially  with 
regard  to  organic  remains,  if  any  can  be  found  in  it.     There 

'  Wand^niDgeB,  &e;  3d4. 
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is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  deposited  during  ihb  his- 
torical period,  and  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  a  depression  and 
subsequent  elevation  of  the  hind  antecedent  to  that  period. 
It  may  not  be  of  fresh-water  origin,  but  the  clay  and  sand, 
or  till,  left  by  a  drift  while  the  land  was  under  the  sea.    Eor 
remote  as  is  the  antiquity  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  in  relation  to 
the  existence  of  the  human  race,  it  appears  to  be  of  very 
modem  formation  in  geological  time.    The  greater  part  of 
Lower  Egypt,  probably  all  the  Delta,  is  of  post-plioeene'age, 
and  even  late  in  that  age ;  and  the  very  granite  of  the  Gata* 
ract  of  Assuan,  that  of  which  the  oldest  monuments  in  IBJgypt 
are  formed,  and  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  geology,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  very  iype  of  the  rock  on  which  the  oldest 
strata  of  the  earth  were  founded,  is  said  to  have  burst  forth 
during  the  later  tertiary  period.    We  leaan  from  Bussegger, 
that  the  low  land  which  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  range  of  hills  that  extends  from  Cairo  to  the  Bed  Sea  at 
Suez,  and  of  which  hills  a  nummulite  limestdne  constittttes  a 
great  part,  is  composed  of  a  sandstone  which  he  calls  a 
*^  Meeresdiluvium,"  a  marine  diluvial  fonnation,  and  con- 
siders to  be  of  an  age  younger  than  that  of  the  aub-appen- 
nines^.    This  sandstone  he  found  associated  with  the  granite 
above  Assuan,  and  covering  the  cretaceous  sandstone  far  into 
Nubia.    It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
tertiary  period,  this  north-eastern  part  of  Africa  must  have 
been  submerged,  and  that  very  energetic  plutonic  action  was 
going  forward  in  the  then  bed  of  the  sea.    The  remlorkable 
fact  of  the  granite  bursting  through  this  modem  sandstone  is 
thus  described  by  Sussegger : 

**  We  arrived  at  a  plateau  of  the  Arabian  Chain  sonth-east  of  Assoan. 
It  is  abont  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  consists  of  the  lower 
and  upper  sandstone,  which  are  penetrated  by  innumerable  granite 
cones  ttom  20  to  100  feet  in  height,  arranged  over  the  plateau  in  parallel 
lines,  very  much  resembling  yolcanic  cones  rising  mm  a  great  cleft 
The  sandstone  is  totally  altered  in  texture  near  the  granite,  and  has  til 
the  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat.  *  I  cannot 
refrain,'  he  says,  'from  supposing  that  the  granite  must  have  burst,  like 

i  Beisen,  Bd.  i.  s.  273. 
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a  volcftnie  prodiict,  through  long  i^ide  rents  in  the  sandstone,  and  that, 
in  this  way^  the  conical  hills  were  formed'.'  ** 

An  eruption  of  a  true  granite  during  tbe  period  of  the  sub- 
appennine  formations,  one  possessing  the  same  mineral  struc- 
ture as  that  we  know  to  have  been  erupted  during  tbe  period 
of  the  paleozoic  rocks,  would  be  a  tsuet  of  so  extraordinary  a 
kind,  that  its  9ge  would  require  to  be  established  on  the 
clearest  endence,  and  especially  by  that  of  organic  remains 
in  i^e.  sandstone. 

Having  thus  ventured — ^I  trust  without  any  want  of  the 
respect  due  to  so  eminent  a  person — to  reject  the  hypothesis 
proposed  by  Professor  Lepsius  for  the  high  levels  of  the  Nile 
at  Semne,  indicated  by  the  sculptured  marks  he  discovered, 
it  may  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  offer  another  more 
probable  explanation.  If  in  some  narrow  gorge  of  the  river 
'■  below  Semne,  a  place  had  been  described  by  any  traveller, 
wheire,  from  the  nature  of  the  banks,  a  great  huidsHp,  or  even 
an  artificial  dam,  could  have  raised  the  bed  to  an  adequate 
height ;  that  is,  proportionate  to  the  fall  of  the  river,  as  it 
was  more  distant  from  Semne,  a  bar  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries,  might  have  been  gradually  washed  away,  I 
might  have  ventured  to  suggest  such  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. But  without  any  information  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  contraction  of  the  river's  channel,  or  any  exact  knowledge 
of  the  natural  outiets  and  dams  to  running  water  along  the 
250  miles  of  the  Nile  Valley,  from  Semne  to  Assuan^  it 
would  be  idle  to  offer  even  a  conjecture.  These  marks  are 
unquestionably  very  difficult  to  account  for,  in  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  Valley ;  and  any  competent  geologist,  well 
versed  in  the  questions  of-  physical  structure  involved,  who 
may  hereafter  visit  Nubia,  would  have  a  veiy  interesting  oc- 
cupation in  endeavouring  to  solve  the  difficulty. 

7th  AprU,  1850. 

>  Beisen,  Bd.  ii  1  Thl.  s.  328. 
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WraniUtHontyf^ ia  ILefier  from  1^.  ^Lepmts  to  HBr.  JEbmer, 
dated  JBerlin  the  Ylth  ofJpril,  1853. 

Heab  Sdb^,— ^I  observe  from  &  "letter  of  jour  daughter, 
.that  she  is  desirous  of  adding  to  lier  translation  of  my 
Letters  a  note  upcm  theleight  of  the  water  of  the  Ifile,  with 
referenoe  to  your  paper  in  the  "Edinburgh  PhUoaDphical 
Journal."  .1  wish  that  you  would^et  reprinted  in  that  note 
the  whole  of  the  small  memoir,  as  it  possesses  great  interest, 
and' abounds  in  data  not  easily  brought  together ;  fox  injthat 
jcase  the  subject  may  probably  be  further  discussed. 

I  will,  at  all  events,  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
make  some  remarks,  which  you  may,  if  you  like,  propose  to 
liave  introduced  into  the  contemplated  note. 

I  must  first  remark  that  the  word  Katakomben  was  en- 
tiiiely  a  irjrpographioal  error  for  JSatarahten,  as  was  unfor- 
tunately the  case  in  many  other  instances  in  those  things 
which  were  printed  during  my  absence. 

But  in  respect  of  the  explanation  of  the  observed  &ets, 
my  views  are  perhaps  less  different  &om  yours  than  you 
lmagi^e.  Tou  imagine  a  natural  or  artificial  barrier  which 
has  broken  down,  but  this  appears  to  me  of  insufficient  mag- 
nitude ;  I  too  imagine  barriers  to  have  existed,  and  natural 
jones,  but  tiiat  there  must  have  been  several  ,of  them.  I  do 
not,  moreover,  rogard  it  as  impossible,  that  at  certain  periods, 
when  the  country  was  in  its  most  flouriahing  condition,  arti- 
ficial dams  may  have  been  constructed  in  order  to  obtain  a 
higher  rise  of  the  water  within  a  particular  space,  such  as 
was  necessary  for  an  overflowing.  But  if  we  imagine  an 
entire  dam  thrown  across  the  river,  this,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, could  only  hold  back  the  current  for  a  very  short 
way,  namely,  where  there  is  a  greater  general  fell.  If^  for 
example,  we  imagine  a  barrier  at  Assuan,  it  would  require  to 
be  several  hundred  feet  high  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
height  of  the  water  at  Semneh,  and  then  the  whole  vaDey 
firom  Philae  to  "Wadi  Halfe  would  be  a  great  lake,  as  it  may 
indeed  have  been  in  geological  time. 

If  we   imagine  a   succession  of  barriers  which  would 


Jbe-o^nsadiy  .fodsmd  irhaae  vcsbs  onsted  in  tin  ^RBmitive 
rode, ti^Knithe ipasBoat esfcirepbyrBiegiiOfiDy  of tiuB  Mle  vallejr 
iMems.to  be  sncBe  AaeaJf^'Bafilaiiied.  03fae  rhmr-hed,  lamidst 
t^niuldc  or  e&abv  axphemei  jodk,  is  u6t  JareX  like  *  clia& 
«r  flsnditane  'diaanel,  /ImfcibimBiflOBBetnmes  ilakes,  (sometimes 
barriers.  The  force  of  the  swollen  current  at  these  last,  of 
iriooch  idnreiBDuest  fienmehiinelf^  doesiDOt  act  in  it^be  mean 
fpwfiariioB.  of  ;a  wpaee  of  soomiderable  JBsb^jii^  hiA  ^dth  im- 
oneEMe  effeots,  exoeeding  all  nalfinlatrmi,  eaqMoiaUy  iwhen,  in 
iiddition,  there  is  'a  conteaotion  of  the  sides,  as  at  Semneh. 
*TmanediaAe\y  belew  this  bonier  the  bed  again  ^afnreads  out, 
-and  tbe.]»^s.diBappfiar  an  the  oioxent.  The  colossal  rook- 
ftagmeitts  4xn  that  bazik,  whose  xnseriptioiifi  someinines  show 
-that  aboye  4Q00  jieazs  Jigo  they  were  still  not  broken  loose, 
^pby  tiie  Titan  fisoe  of  a  ennrent  thus  hemmed  in,  and 
jdUow.us  to  conoeiYe  how  at  that  spot  it  gradaoaUy  iniahed  oiit 
its  bed,  sometimes  to  a  great  depth,  but  sometiDnes<alao  to  a 
greater  breadth,  which  has  the  same  effect,  and  how  all  that 
is  broken  away,  or  that  during  the  time  of  low  water  splits 
to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  river  &om  the 
summer  heat,  rolls  away,  amtil  arrested  by  falling  into  hol- 
lows. But  if  these  single  barriers  are  only  washed  away  in 
iiiB  eovTse  (tf  ihoosands  of  years,  then  the  whole  mer  must 
vooeivB-an  equable  fall,  and  it  will  never  rise  in  the  yjoy  rocky 
districts,  but  can  only  oontiime  to  be  still  nteve  iGBcavated, 
and  will  only  (again  deposit  the  heavier  portions  it  bears 
aJoi^  with  it,  below  the  cataracts,  where  every  obstruction 
disappears.  The  monimients  can  hardly  be  cited  in  opposi- 
tion to  i;he  view  of  a  gradual  sinking  of  the  bed  <of  the  river 
in  the  higher  districts.  All  of  them  He  tolerably  far  above 
the  region  of  the  rise  of  the  Mle — ^for  example,  the  temple  on 
the  island  of  Bigeh,  to  which  there  is  a  considerrable  ascent. 
Philffihas  only  been  built  upon  since  i^e  time  of  Nectanebus, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  buildings  of  an  earlier  date" 
The  sinking  of  tiie  surface  of  the  water  even  at  PhilsB  and 
Assuan  must  also  have  been  far  less  than  at  Semnefh.  Never- 
theless, special  researches  with  respect  to  the  relative  oondition 
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of  the  ancient  temple  and  rock-inscriptions  to  the  present  sin> 
&ceof  the  water  would  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  ut^ty. 

Herr  yon  Humboldt,  afber  reading  some  obseryations  on 
the  same  subject  by  Wilkinson  in  Hbe  Nouy.  Ann,  des 
Voyages,  i.,  without  recollecting  my  yiews,  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

''  Breaches  in  dams,  I  imagine,  cause  only  temporary  rises 
of  water,  imless  in  earlier  times  (for  which  I  see  no  reason) 
there  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  water  in  the  valley  of 
the  rirer,  from  meteorological  causes.  Primeval  conditions, 
where  broad  valleys  were  filled  with  waters,  are  not  appli- 
cable to  periods  when  there  were  inscriptions.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  more  probable,  that  the  height  of  the  water 
was  at  one  time  at  a  greater  elevation,  on  account  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  not  having  been  so  much  furrowed  out,  be> 
cause  at  an  earlier  period  the  bottom  of  the  river  was  not 
at  c  d,  but  at  ef. 


'^  There  are  rivers  whose  beds  are  elevated  and  rendered 
more  shallow  by  deposition,  others  which  furrow  out  thek 
bed  qui  creusent  un  lit  plus  prqfondJ*^ 

With  sincere  respect,  your  fidthful, 

£.  Lspfiius. 

Appbitdix  B.  (P.  303  and  318.)— The  tradition  of  Gebel 
M^sa  being  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  became  gradually 
more  decided  and  exclusive  for  this  view  after  the  tune 
of  Procopius  in  the  sixth  century;  mainly^  no  doubt,,  on 
account  of  the  church  founded  at  that  spot  in  the,  reign 
of  Justinian.  I  am  not  aware  that. there  are  jany  modem 
travellers  and  savants  who  have  thrown  doubts  on.. the 
correctness  of  this  assumption.  Not  even  Burckhardt, 
although  from  the  numerous  inscriptipp^sf  ojx.  Serl>al.  J^ 
was  led  to  infer  that  that  mountain  migj^t  have  ^e^  ^ 
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one  thne  ino&rredhf  regarded  by  the  pilgrims  as  Sinai. 
The  words  of  this  distinguished  trayeller  are  as  follows: 
^Trav.  in  Syr.  p.  609.)  "  It  will  be  recollected  that  no 
inscriptions  are  found  either  on  the  Mountain  ofJdoses^  or  on 
Mount  8t.  Catherine ;  and  that  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Ledja  valley  at  the  foot  of  Djebel  Catherine,  are  not  to  be 
traced  above  the  rock  from  which  the  water  is  said  to  have 
issued,  and  appear  only  to  be  the  work  of  pilgrims  who 
visited  that  rock.  Erom  these  circumstances  lam  persuaded 
that  Mount  Serial  was  at  one  period  the  chief  place  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  Peninsula  ;  and  that  it  was  then  considered 
the  mountain  where.  Moses  received  the  tables  of  the  law; 
though  I  am  equally  convinced,  from  a  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tu/reSy  that  the  Israelites  encamped  in  the  Upper  Sinai,  and 
that  either  Djebel  Mousa,  or  Mount  St.  Catherine,  is  the 
teal  Horeb.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  proximity  of 
Serbal  to  Egypt,  may  at  one  period  have  caused  that  moun- 
tain to  be  the  Horeb  of  the  pilgrims,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  convent  in  its  present  situation,  which  was 
probably  chosen  from  motives  of  security,  may  have  led  to  the 
transferring  of  that  honour  to  Djebel  Mousa.  At  present 
neither  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  nor  those  of  Cairo  con- 
isider  Mount  Serbal  as  the  scene  of  any  of  the  events  of 
sacred  history ;  nor  have  the  Bedouins  any  tradition  among 
them  respeciuig  it,  but  it  is  possible,  that  if  the  Byzantine 
writers  were  l^oroughly  examined,  some  mention  might  be 
found  of  this  mountain,  which  I  believe  was  never  before 
visited  by  any  European  traveller." 

More  recently  the  remarkable  book  of  travels  by  E. 
SoBiErsoir  form  a  marked  epoch  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
Peninsula  as  well  as  of  Palestine.  With  reference  to  the 
position  of  Sinai,  he  for  the  first  time  especially  urges  the 
&vourable  vicinity  of  the  great  plain  of  Baha,  to  the  north 
of  Gebel  Miisa,  in  which  there  was  ample  space  for  the 
encampment  of  the  people  of  Israel.  (Palestine,  vol.  i, 
p.  liA,  &c.)  In  his  determination,  however,  of  the  actual 
MQunt  of  the  Law,  he  deviates  from  the  previous  tradition, 
since  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  Moses  did  not  ascend 
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Qehel  Mfts%  bat  tiivmoimtaiii  siclge  jnttiag  oat  fiNnn  ika^ 
soutbv  above  Hbe  pibin,  wMek  is  now  calbd  Babhv  bjr  l^a 
monfai^  and  Tdkose-  hig^esii  point  is  noned  S«firftf.  (Yol.  i. 
p.  176.>  UhBotbamMj  he  did  not  yriaitW^tdi  ISk^ 
the  a^oining  9erbftL  In  a  more'  reoeat.traaiue'  (EiML 
ToL  iy.  No.  xzii.  JdjDf,  1840,  p.  381,  &o.)  tiie.  lAamed  autibiH! 
Tetiini»  to  the  qnertion  with  seleranoe;tD  nqr^Tiew  of  it;  iMn 
which  he  had:  beeome  acqaainted,  and  in  o^nntiaD  he 
oiallj  mentions  the  arguments  which  he  hadformeify 
tained  in  fiurour-  of  G«M  Sefstf.  Mb  oorapieheBdiH  tfans. 
xind«r  the  three  foUowing^  heads,  whi^-  hereitraets.fnsm.tiie 
Hosaie  narrative,  as  being'  emineatiij  sticiJidngv  and  'v^ush 
must  therefivre  afav  now  be  pointed*  ontrc  -  ^Ist. .  A  "^frimtniTr 
summit-  0¥6rkM»hing  the  phioe  where' the  people  stood.  2nd. 
Space  sufficient  adjaoent  to  the  mountain  foD'SO. large  Bt  mul- 
titude to-  stand  and  behold  the  phenomanai  on  the  snmmik. 
3rd.  Th»  relAtbn  between  this  space  where  the  people  atogd; 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain  must;  be  snck  tiiat  they  oooid' 
approach  and  stand  at '  the  nether  part.  oB:  HbB  mount,'  tiiat 
they  could  alsa  touch  it;  and  that  fusther- boimda  aonld 
appropriately  be  set  around  the  nronnt,  lest  they  ahsndMi.go. 
up  into  it,  or-  touch  the  border  of  it."*  Of  these  thnee  hsadfl^ 
idle  first  would  speak  against  Gebel  M(iia^  and  not  agaimti 
SerbiL  This-  last,  says  !EU}binson,  i»  excluded .  by  the^  seoond; 
and  third  head.  Now  with  respect  to  the  second,  I  mast 
acly  call  to  nnnd  iiiat  the  enoamfment  o£  ihe  pee^  at-  ^snai 
is  not  idated  in  a  different  man-ner  ftom>  all  ihe  previcmsi 
stations.  If,  therefore,  we  take  such  as  cinmmBcnched.  vieeMrof 
the  encampment  as  to  believe  Idiat  we  must  provide  foo'soffi- 
cient  space  for  iAie  settiemsnt.  of  snoh  »  great  peepia$«wB 
should  then  have  to  indicate  a  plain  of  ElobK-at  all  t^  pgr* 
vious  stations^  especiaily  in  !Etaphldim/  (whioh  bj^  aimoet 
unammoius  opinion  was  situated  at.t^e  jbot  ofiths^SaMi)^ 
became  hei^'  manifestly  th^  remained  for.  a*  considttable 
time,  Moses  was  visited  by  Jethro^  byhisradme'dividBd.  tfae 
wholet  people-  into  tens,  .and  organned  themi  aceoidin|grto  a 
form  of  lawj  from  which  we  should  be  .compelled  to-icoiHtede 
that  there,  for  the  first  time,  existed  a  distinct  locality  fior  each 
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indindual.  Hie.  wJio  imagiaes : a  .multitude  of  two  miUions'  of 
mei^  2teufa<as'iuaBy  av  tha? izihabitants  of  Ziondon,. or  ofl.the 
whole  of  ]B^pt  at*  iAie  present,  dkf,  plkoed.  hysoh  enclofied! 
08mp  ecKmpoaedv.ofl  Ijestfij  of  whicbiftie3F'ixnut$ha9a  haditwot 
huadoedL  thmnwgri^,  i£  wet  reokoii.  oner  fdsr  a«reiy>  is&n;^  like^  a/ 
hage,  wdJ^aisxiDLged.  militBiy  catxi|i^  evai.to  UnLitiierpUdB^of. 
"Biiatt  would  aj^avr  toD»  smaU ;  but  her  who  assfwiMt  thatua< 
campamkivmlj:  small,  nuiaiberi  coukL.  aaMmblof  i^oundi  1^:  ohie£ 
quarters  of  Moses,  but  tbatidl.thex>thac8  mii8t(haire»aeiigk1i( 
&r/sfaadgr<  plaaes^'.oaves  m.the:roak*precipicefi^aDd  the:  soflUty 
herbage  o£  th»^  adjacent ivallejs^  oaa\  a»  easily;  imagisLe;  Ihm 
caiEDp  tb  bavetbeeu:  plaoedt  iu/Wodi.Bii:^^.  ob  at  >  any-  otfaae; 
staidoiXk  Wadi.  Eiraa-.  besides^,  aa  far  dawni  an.  El.  B]e8$aa$« 
eiieu  if.  we  onlf  *  take,  its  mostr  fextilfe  pontion;  (more  isL^tmi;; 
as  a  settlement  than  aiiy<othec  ^|9t)t  would  offer;  iniCombima^ 
tiaa-  wdtht  the:  bioad  Wadi  Aleyat,  .iust  as*  laisgey  and- aAi  allt 
»ente.a>£»moi»  habitable:  »pL,  f«r  a-cc^U  eacamp. 
mei!it:thaii:.the  pLain:  of  £aha&  Indeed^  if  it  be^true  tkafc  wet 
GBiL  gain  anythii^^-  from.,  suoh  single^  faete, .  fsnaoh  an,'  encaaif»r» 
mentl  wouldi  ii«&der  it  stall  moce  con^xeheiuiible  wby^  thee 
pBO^  were.led  out  oftha  camp  towasds<  Qod  at  the-  foots,  q£ 
tihermiinii%in  in  the^upper  portion;  of  Wadi  Aley&tyanioodear. 
to  have  avcomplete  maar^  of  the  mduxitaia..  To/obtaku  sueb^ 
a  view  would)  be  imposalble  at  Glebel  M^sa,;  and.umneoesBaff^ 
at'Gebel  8e&4fl  I'inally,  the  command,  not  to  ■  ascend'  that 
mxHuitam,  whiehaa  repressed  still  more  impesatirely,  that  'UOk 
one .'' should  touch  the  border  of  the  mountai!Q,'''appHefttf» 
every  >  mountein^  which  rises )  simply«  before^  the  eyes-,  audi 
whoser means  of  access^  cam  be  dsiut  out  by^aifbocev  Immei* 
diately.  beyond  the  fienee  lies,  the  bovdec  of.1^e:mQuntain«- 

Witk2»leieDfieto  this*last«peint,  Ebbinson  apf^als  to^f^ 
own  map  of  Setbal,  and  the  descriptionof  Wadi  Aleyaty  b^ 
Sactlett  (Forty  J>ays  in.  the?  Desert,  p.  54, 5d).  It  would 
berdiffiadi^  however,  to  pprofeciinDm  my  map  that  the  people 
oould  not'h«p« cqereadithenitflelves out  atitiie-foet  of  tidJ^motuw 
tain,.  and./Bartlett  seems  to  me  rather. to  share  my^oppion. 
As  this  traveller  is  so  well  kuovmiBy  his^desoriptionsof  <ooufi> 
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tries,  which  are  both  beautiftdlj  illustrated  and  clearly  and 
graphicallj  described,  and  as  he  is  just  one  of  the  few  who 
haye  examined  the  localities  with  his  own  eyes  ia  reference 
to  the  question  started  by  me  without  holding  any  previous 
yiews  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  insert 
here  those  words  relating  to  it,  from  a  book  cited  by  Bobin- 
son  in  favour  of  his  own  view ;  so  much  the  rather,  as  I  oould 
not  possibly  have  placed  the  chief  heads  of  the  question  in 
a  more  convincing  point  of  view. 

He  says,  p.  55^ :  "  If  we  endeavour  to  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  received  but  questionable  eyitem  which  seeks  to  accom- 
modate the  miraculous  with  the  natural,  U  m  impaaiibley  I  tlunk, 
not  to  close  with  thereoiomng  advanced  infavowr  of  the  Serbtd, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Moses  was  personally  wdi  ac- 
quainted with  the  Peninsula,  and  had  even  probably  dwelt  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  Wadi  Feiran  during  his  banishment  fiN>m  IJgypt ; 
but  even  common  report  as  to  the  present  day,  would  point 
to  this  favoured  locality  as  the  oitly  fit  spot  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  desert  for  the  suppljf,  either  with  water  or  such 
provieions  as  the  country  afforded,  of  the  Israetitish  host :  on 
this  ground  alone,  then,  he  would  be  led  irresistibly  to  fix 
upon  it,  when  me^tating  a  long  sojourn  for  the  f  urpoae  oS 
compiling  the  law.     This  consideration  derives  additional 
force  when  we  consider  the  supply  of  wood  and  other  artades 
requisite  for  the  construction  of  the  tabernacles,  and  which 
can  only  be  found  readily  at  Wadi  Eeiran,  and  of  its  being 
also,  in  all  probability,  from  early  times  a  place  visited  1^ 
tra^ng  caravans.     But  if  Moses  were  even  unacquainted 
previously  with  the  resources  of  the  place,  he  must  have 
passed  it  on  his  way  firom  the  sea-coast  through  the  intoriar 
of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  ehould  hace 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  its  singular  advantages  fqr,  his 
purpose,  or  that  the  host  would  have  consented,  witfaoat  a 
murmur,  to  quit,  after  so  much  privation,  this  fertile  and 
well-watered  oasis  for  new  perils  in  the  barren  deaert,  or 

*  The  iudicM  in  the  above  quotation  are  thus  distingnithed  tij  Br. 
Lepsini,  the  cjpitals  by  the  author  himsel£ 
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tbat  he  should,  humanlj  speaking,  have  been  able  either  to 
compel  them  to  do  so,  or  afterwards  to  fix  them  in  the  inhos- 
pitable, unsheltered  position  of  the  monkish  Mount  Sinai^  with 
the  fertile  Feiran  hut  one  day*s  hng  march  in  their  rear. 
SuppUes  of  VH>od,  and  perhaps  of  water,  musi,  in  that  case, 
have  been  brought  of  necessity  from  the  very  spot  they  had  but 
just  abandoned.  We  must  suppose  that  the  Amalehites  would 
oppose  the  onward  march  of  the  Israelites,  where  they  alone 
had  a  fertile  territory  worthy  of  being  disputed,  and  from 
which  Moses  must,  of  necessity,  hare  sought  to  expel  them. 
If  it  be  so,  then  in  this  yicinity,  and  no  other,  we  must  look 
for  Baphidim,'from  whence  the  Mount  of  GK>d  was  at  a  very 
short  distance.    We  seem  thus  to  have  a  combination  of  cir- 
eumstances,  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else,  to  certify  that 
it  was  here  that  Moses  halted  for  the  great  work  he  had  in 
view,  and  that  the  scene  of  the  lawgiving  is  here  before  our 
eyes  in  its  wild  and  lonely  majesty.    The  principal  objection 
to  this  is  on  the  following  ground,  that  there  is  no  open 
space  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Serbal  suitable 
ioT  the  encampment  of  the  vast  multitude,  and  from  which 
they  could  all  ot  theh  at  once  have  had  a  view  of  the 
mountain,  as  is  the  case  at  the  plain  Er  Bahah  at  Mount 
Sinai,  where  Bobinson  supposes,  principally  for  that  reason, 
the  law  to  have  been  given.   But  is  this  objection  conclusive  ? 
We  read,  indeed,  that  Israel  '  camped  befobe  tbe  hovkt,' 
and  that  'the  Lord  came  down  in  sight  of  all. the  people;' 
moreover,  that  bounds  were  set  to  prevent  the  people  from 
lireaking  through  and  violating  even  the  precincts  of  the 
holy  solitude.     Although  these  conditions  are  more  lite- 
BALLT  fulfilled  at  Er  Bahah,  yet,  if  we  imderstand  them  as 
couidhed  in  general  terms,  th^  oipply  perhaps  well  enough  to 
the  rieinity  of  the  Serbal.    A  glance  at  the  view,  and  a  re- 
ference to  this  small  rough  map^,  will  show  the  reader  that 
the  main  encampment  of  the  host  must  have  been  in  Wadi 
Feiran  itself,  ttom  which  the  summit  of  the  Serbal  is  only 
here  and  there  virible,  and  that  it  is  by  the  lateral  Wadi 

t  Here  foUowf  a  sketch  of  the  plan. 
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Aleyair  that  the  base  of  ihe  mowntMii  itael^  bf  a  ^lalk  of 
about  an:  houc, .  i&  to  ba.  iswdiad.  It .  cetbeoBBlj'  stcuek  m»,  m 
pasBuig  op  thift  valley,  aea  vezy  unfit^.  if  no4r  impsactuHMft 
spotfcM^-the  eacampmeoife  of  any  gBBat'^nxuriMdof  peDpie,-^ 
Aey  taav'ailmtenir;  though  wdil  soppitied.witii  parenmrtBie; 
the  groundxifr  nigged  and  locky — toi9«rds>  the-  boae^  of  the 
monntain  awfiilly  so ;  but  alill  U  iB^^quke^possiUA  ikmt:A  trnt- 
iam  numAer'  might  hat»  esiMished  tktmtehfn  thm^  tm.  ^ 
Arabs  domt  pretenty  while,  as  on  Q[ti)ei\'Ooea8kBi%.i^  psincu 
pal  masses  wwa  distiibiited  iiL*  the  suisroiiiidiiig:  vaUi&yBi*  I 
do  not  know  thab  idiere  istany  adequate  gnnmd.fbr.  b^iemg, 
as  Bobinsen  does,  that 'because  the  people  wererwaanAdrnd! 
toinyade  the.sechision  of  the  niount,JHiLd  &-guaidrwastphwed 
to  prevwoirthem;  ftom  dung:  so,  thait.  TBEUBesA  tbgb^bx*> 
eiMPKSETT  ^DWEI^^  pvessedv  dos^  on  its.  borden.  Guiiesttj' 
might  possibly  Plough  leed.  many  to  attonfi<i^iui  espea  fiaom 
a  diftoaoBj  to  say  nothings  of  those,  aisea^  suppomaek  iot^ht. 
heated^  in.the-Wadi  Jideyat^  near  the  base  of  the-  nio«irtai% 
to  whom  tiie  injunction  would  more  espedaUy  i^ply;  ThaOr 
howerezi,  who<  press  closdlj  the.  literal  sense  of.  one  orrtve 
passaiges^  should  'bear  in'  mind  all. the  difficulties  pcaviouBly 
cited,  and  the  absolute  dnHtyiion  ofverdwife,  euUiioatkM^  nm 
ning  streams,  and-  evmt  qfahundagitsprmgSy  which  ^Aatrmstnm 
thefearfnify>harremvieitdig  of  the  monkish  Smai^  where?  there 
is  indeed  room  and.  verge  enough,  fon  eneampmient,  am  50 
BBflQUneBe!  ymAJrETMBi,  If  we  tako'uptbB  ground:  of  a 
oojnrisniAii  Aim  liHEAfinLoufr  ibroyx^ojs  for  all  ^e*«MMMfrqf 
iwa  milUons  of  people^  doubtlsas'  tbey<  may  hove:  beeoi  snb* 
sisted  there  as  well  asrin.any  other  place;:  otherwmmit.seemi 
incredible  that  Mo9es>  should,  ever,  have;  abandonnd,  a*,  spoi^ 
effa:ingtsuoh.f<»^rii0  adoamta§es*as  Feuram,  to>  seLeist  iaatesd 
ihe  most  drearg  and  sterile  spot  in  its  nsighbsurhoadJJ' 

This  was  the  distinct  impression,  and  one  fitankly;  offered, 
after  x;ompanng  those.  lociditie»  with*^  the  Biblieal  mwiMfcien, 
by  a  matt,  who  nevertheless' finally  remaina  doubt&iLwhether, 
ia  spite  of  all  the  reasons  cited,  it  would  not  be  motreiad* 
visable  to  follow  "the  other  system/'  is' accordance  with 


"v^di.  wo*"  joxaxt'  tssKOxiB  iir  to  bs"  an  muiriiBXR^ted'  nuni^ 
from  tlia^  banning  lo^  the^  end,  evenitlioiigii'  tliisis  not^exv 
pieBsed-in  the  Bible  (see  p;  19  of  the  ^v^oik  oitod),  whewby^ 
a88i]]!edljr;.alLGcaiffideratioiis  .about  the  most'pacabdite'AiwNW 
course  o£  tbat  .greair  histomeai  event  become  worthless;  The 
aathorthea  passes  to  some  indkndual  points^  whiaAi  he  hiffl- 
salf  only^  cafis^  attentioir  tb  as'  smsK;  in  which  he  deviates 
fiom  mynnode*  of  comprehension^  since;  for  instsnoe,  hefedb 
himself  obliged  to  place  the  attack  of  the  AmaleMtes'  sofne^ 
what  farther  down-  the  vaJiey  towards  M  Hessue.  The 
VBrionsjpossibiiitieB  in  the  explanatioti'of  the  shortermavche9 
oblige  ns>  always  to  point  out  again,  that  it  is  only  byt  tafaang 
&*  view  of  l^e  most  essential  points  of  the  question,  ae  a 
whole,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a-  positive  conviction;  thia  would 
neeesoanly  drive  liiose  objections  into  the  background;  which 
might  arise  &om  regarding  it-  only  from  any  individual! 
point. 

Shortly  after  Bobinson,  in  tiie  year  1848)  Dr;  Jbhn 
Wilson:  trarelled  through  Palestine  and  the  Peninsala-  of 
Arabia.  Petnea ;  he  published  hi?  extensive  travels.  (The 
JLandfof'theSible^  2  vols.  Edinburgh,  1847),  but  did  not  by 
any  means  attain  the  high  standing  point  he^d  by  HisleamBd 
paiedeceasor.  NevorHieleBs,  I  cannot  but  accord  wiishscMneof 
the  objeetions  which  (vol;  i.  p..  222,  <&c.)  he  makes  to  Eobinv 
son's  aflsumption  tiiat  Sefsftf  is*1^e  Mount  of  the  Larw.  Hie 
eoincidffiHvrith  the*  tradifaton  in  recognising  the  Mount^of  the 
Xaw  in  Gtebel  Miisa.  Xn-  Serb^,  on  the  contiwty,  he  beHeves 
that' he'  recognises  i^e  Mount  Eaisn  of  the  Bible  (p*  Wff)^ 
-which  we  could  only  suppose^  if  we  admit  Mount  Paran  to 
be  aaotiber  expression  ^dt  l%nai,  and  if'  we  identify  l^e  last 
^th  Serbdl.  At  the  dose  of  ijie  second  vdlume  (p.  7B4t^^i) 
ihe  author  add»  a>  note  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  he  gnajrds 
himself  agflinst'my  diffefentview  as  to  l^e  pontiion  of  Sinai* 
iOEe'doest not^  however^  herertoiish  tqxon  l^e  mosti eBsmxtnl 
arguments.'wtoLI  hava  «76cywheretplaoed.in>  the  foreground, 
bat  GBl/p  apeake*  of  individi^  p<nntay  some  o£.  which  can^be 
easily;  OMreoDomfi^.  and  of  othese  wbicli  have-  no  inflnenoe.  on 
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the  chief  question.  He  places  Djlfvka^  which  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  principal  account,  and  thevefore  assuredlj 
must  haye  heen  a  subordinate  spot,  in  Wtdi  Eir&n,  and 
Baphidim,  "  the  pkces  for  rest,*'  in  the  barren  sandjr  Wadi 
e'  Seheikh,  because  there  was  no  water  there.  Bul^  that  I 
may  use  his  own  weapons,  what  has  become  of  the  spring  of 
Moses  ?  ''  Few  in  the  kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain  at  least/' 
says  the  author,  "  will  be  disposed  to  substitute  the  Wa^ 
JMran,  with  clear  running  water,  for  Mephidim^  where  there 
was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink."  I  think  he  wrongs  his 
countrymen  in  making  them  deviate  so  uniyersally  from  the 
almost  unanimous  tradition,  and  reject  as  a  rationa^stie  expla- 
nation what  is  admitted  eyen  by  the  learned  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  who  place  Baphidim  inFir&n,  and  consequently  regaid 
the  spring  there  as  belonging  to  Moses;  besides,  independent^ 
of  H.  Babtlstt,  many  others  of  his  coiuitr3rmen  haye  dis- 
tinctly declared  themselyes  in  fayour  of  my  yiew,  which  in- 
dudes  this  point,  among  whom  I  may  mixtion  Mr.  Hoe« 
(see  below,  concerning  his  pamphlet  about  this-particulff 
point),  the  Bey.  Dr.  CboIiY,  and  the  author  of  the  Pietorial 
Bible.  If  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  had  oyedooked  the  fiiet 
that  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  and  the  Wilderness  of  %nai  hud 
different  meanings,  I  refer  him  to  my  pamphlet,  p^  4i7,  whae 
precisely  the  opposite  occurs ;  I  haye  not  ^ther  l«{fe  unno- 
ticed the  words  "  out  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin"  (p.  39)^  whidi 
has  not  either  been  done  by  Eusebius  nor  St.  Jerome,  who 
equally  make  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  extend  as  fietr  as  the  Wil- 
demeas  of  Sinai.  The  fight  with  Amalek,  as  it  is  related  Ib 
Exodus,  presupposes  a  uniyersal^  obstinate,  and  probably  a  pre- 
pared contest ;  that  the  principal  attack  of  the  front  was  im- 
mediately supported  by  an  attack  of  the  rear-guaard  is  not 
excepted,  as  it  is  added  besides  in  Deuteion.  xxr.  18;  the 
double  attack  besides  appeared  distinctly  indicated  in  the 
words  SSt^l  ^1^.?  ^*^^P  hmtmi  trot  cr  r^  M^^  Ktdm^  m»T^ 
olpayiaif.  At  Elim,  certainly,  twelye  «p!ri»^«  Mb'^y  not  wdls 
are  mentioned ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  as  nerertfae- 
less  we  cannot  imagine  twelye  ruthinff  springs  Hke  tiioseifi 


the  Wa^ii  Eit&n,  but  as  the  author  (vol.  i.  p.  175)  himself 
obsenres,  ovlj  standing  water  underground,  which  must  be 
specially  dug  for — therefore,  in  fsict,  wells.  Their  great 
number  alone  remains  worthy  of  consideration,  from  whieh 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  an  important  place,  I  knew 
the  Sheikh  Abu  Zelimeh  very  well ;  but  that  would  not  pre- 
yent  the  exist^ice  of  a  connection  between  the  name  and 
the  locality,  although  I  do  not  lay  the  slightest  weight  on 
such  accordance  of  names. 

The  author  omits  some  other  reasons,  wMch  he  believes 
he  can  prove  in  opposition  to  my  views ;  these  might  per- 
haps have  referred  precisely  to  the  chief  points  of  the  whole 
question,  which  had  hitherto  remained  uncontested.  The 
author  now  perhaps  feels  himself  obliged  to  repeat  his  argu- 
ments, with  reference  to  the  separate  remarks  of  one  of  his 
countrymen,  Mr.  John  Hogg,  who  handled  the  subject  in  a 
very  complete  manner,  and  worked  it  out  still  further,  first 
in  the  ChiUleman^ 9  Magazine,  March,  1847,  and  afterwards 
in  the  TrcMuaet.  of  the  JR,  Soe.  of  LUeratwre,  2  Ser.  vol.  iii. 
p.  183—286  (read  May,  1847,  Jan.  1848),  under  the  title : 
Remarks  and  Additional  Views  on  Dr.  Lepsius^s  Proofs  that 
Motmt  Serhdl  is  the  true  Mount  Sinai;  on  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin ;  on  the  Manna  of  the  Israelites ;  and  on  the  Sinaitie  In^ 
seriptions.  This  learned  author  combines  the  earliest  testi- 
monies about  the  tradition,  and  from  them  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  before  the  time  of  Justinian  it  was  in  favour  of 
Serbal,  and  not  of  Gebel  M^a.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have 
succeeded  in  proving  this,  but  we  shall  return  to  this  ques- 
iion  below. 

Since  then  the  comprehensive  work  of  my  respected 
friend  Oa&l  Bitzsb  has  appeared,  which  is  executed  with  his 
usual  mastery  of  the  subject:  Vergleichende  Mrdkunde  der 
Sinai^JSaUnnsd,  von  P<ddstina  und  Syrien,  erster  JBand^ 
iBerlin,  1848.  Although  he  has  employed  and  worked  out 
a^U  imaginable  authorities,  from  the  most  ancient  to  those  of 
modem  date,  and  has  formed  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Fe^ifisula  a«  a  whole  and  in  details,  with  a  clear  perception 
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and. steady  iiaud,  ^othin  iisigeQgnpfaical  beacmg  and  in  tjie 
UstarinljicArtioiiB  of  dtoip^fuklami,  JieliaBaierFertbBftiBBiiot 
ncfgleoied  the  quefltion  inom  under  considecation,  in'wlneh 
f[eogra|»hy  and  hi«toiyittDe  mere  intiioatefy  cosmeated  1^ 
in  .SDj  other,  fiimd  is  te  •  the  BeninnilB  of  Suai  nrhst 
Jienisalem  jb  to  JBatoatine,  aiid  as  it  jb  .certidn  *&uAi  tiie 
firecticxn  of  tiiechwroh  on  Gfibel  Musa  in  ike  sixth  «Biitiirr, 
firom  A  'belief  tiiat  lit  wm  Uranibed  on  iiie^pot  of  thalanvgiyiiig, 
caused  the  historical  centre  of  the  FeniDsuhi,  whidiprefioni^ 
eouunded  indufntaUyivvitib  the  town  of  Phairan'siBi  its  barest 
of  palms  (the  natuM  geogrof^ical  oentre),  to  ixe  sundered 
£or  the  .first  time,  :and  .gmduaflj,  soioe  1^  tenth  'VBntoxy, 
finoDi  this,  and  to  be  lem^md  HMveral  days'  jommaj  :&rito 
to  the  :8outh,-— »80  it  is  equdiy  :eertain  tibat  the  'dseiflian  d 
(the  question,  nihetiher  this  iflss  a  first  4sr9eootid  Acpacatiaii 
iietm^een  the  histcnuoal  and  .g0Qgra|>hioal'  centro,  arast  bar 
most  ea8enl2la%ion(the  conqpsdnension  and  delineflticKLof  the 
hifitoay  of  iiie  Jeniironla,  .and.iaigbt.««BD.  vxereiBe  an 
Lce  not  only  .«n  !tbe  i£at«Te  form  t>f  Sinoitic  Bteratoie, 
h\A  eyen  on  many  cekti^vB  nondziiions  (£  1^  Pemnsula  xteelf 
mrhichare  in  no  flmaH  degree  ivgcdated  by>ito  objeotB^umed  at 
4>yjthe  constantly  mcreasing  number  of  traveUezB.  filtter's  n- 
presentation  was  campled  .at  the  very  eutset  to  doeide  &r 
one  of  these  two  Tiews.  .  At  the  same  tix&e,  the  new  mnr,  prof- 
Ared  at  the  latest  temnzDation  of  the  prelhninaxy  wvet^b  d 
iment,  and  in  oppositaan  to  wiiat  had  'been  h^  wifah  im^di 
&ith  for  tiie  last  i^ousand  years,  and  maantaiBed  witb- 
out  exception  by  all  recent  writers  of  trayels,  now  fovt  i^ 
peared  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  and  necessarily  in^ierfee 
ti;^V¥elkr's  account,  land  might  very  natusally  lay  even  les 
claim  to  a  DsTOuiabfe  hearing,  net  hanng  hdiiie^to  :reeeived 
critical  examiDaticm  from  any  quarter,  nor  been  imticed  t^ 
l^ier  travellers.  For  thss  reason  I  so  much  the  >iiM»e  yaltt^ 
the  care£al  and  impartial  eocamiiuition  of  the  giouiids  in 
favour  of  Berb&l  being  Mount  Binai,  for-whidi  JE^Ltiiear  has 
gxazxted  a  place  in  his  work. 

Ke  does  this  at  ^  7S6,  &c.    Bje  here  rejects  tibe  opinion 
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amk  ±he  tsadi^ii  of  .the  sconveat  on  Qrebel.Mliaa,  known 

«i%  Binee  rfckBfSiod^  eenfciuyy  ooifld  dtave  10117  wei^nn  foim- 

jiig;a  decasicoi';  ^Vtbe  ^a^tion  of  the  stiE  cdder.ooxnrent'cif 

iBesbftl,  and  0f  the  tonoi.  of  iieiMl/in  WadiiFir&n, .might %e 

^d  to  ^hsire'escBitad  just  as  tei%,  ibut  has  xxofy  heeoa  lost  ^ 

'tfs.*'    *0tiier  ^«Qa8fl^B.,  ^theicibne,  derrraiL  icam  :nafaii»e  iuxd 

Insleiy,  waeasb  *Bpeak  in  its  £Eraour.    Be  then  dtos  the  ¥i«ic^ 

scbopted  bj  Bobinson,  who  >phices  iftaphiirtini  in  -the  nppor 

■pant.of  iihe.  Wadi «'  Sohe&h  ;  ibnt  ^th  joatioe  he  places  in 

qpiwration  to  this,  that  it  then  lencreacheB  upon  tbe^Dsuidier 

anacchy  and  woidd.  be  nieniaoDed;  and  shcEctljaSbeisnards.he 

wjrs,  in  as  eonvinoEDg  a  manner,  :that  we  cannot  iiben  canp 

<!sme  'bow  the  people  eould  hare  minmuiEed  for  want  of 

'water,  lakeadj  one  day'-s  jonmey  beyond  the  Fixxin,  whidi 

was  «D  iriohly  supplied  with  -wat^,  whUe  this  can  be  easily 

'     ^cqplabied   on  the   long  way  -from  EUm,  >as   iar  as   the 

'     neighbourhood  of  iFiriu.    lEitber  therdore  lagsees  wibh  me 

'     snd  ihe  old  tradition  on  legardiaag  the  wonderful  brook  of 

'     ^Bkta  as  ^he  spring  of  Moses.    Ms  only  thbcdEs,  if  Moses 

'     «tvuek  the  spring  out  of  izhe  rock,  it  mnst  then  haW.heen  at 

I     .the  ^beginning,  aad  not  at  the  .temnnatton  of  ihe  present 

^     -bDOok,.iand  he  theosefoise  txans&rs  Baphidim  iaio  the  .uppev- 

^     most  portuxn  of  Wadi  iFirte,  whose  iertility  did  not  exist 

I     before  iihe  appearanee  of  the  spring.    With  respect  to  the 

I     position  of  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  he  evades  positiye  de- 

'     ioision  for  the  time.    '^Alieady,"  he  says,  *^^in  both  the 

>     almost  eontemporaneoas  naixators,  .Jerome    (BrQCC^ius?) 

I     and  Oosmas,  we.  see  the  division  of  the  views  entertained  about 

these  localities,  neither  of  which,  even  in  the  most  recent 

!     double  view,  it  appears  by  decisive  and  sufficient  grounds, 

I     cam  he  prefecred,  by  us  at  least,  alone  before  the  others. 

fiinoe  each  of  these  two  modes  of  explanation  of  a  text  so 

I     indeterminate  .in  topographical  respects,  and  of  .a  locality 

I     stiU  known  so  imperfectly,  can  only  serve  as  hiffpoihetical 

I    proJmbiUties  in  a  more  esact  interpretation,  allow  me  to 

I     point  out  cursorily  our  h^thetkal  view  of  this.afSair,  which 

«rill  perimps  never  be  placed  ijura  per&otly  dear  li^." 
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It  amounts  finallj  to  this,  that  the  '^  Mount  of  God," 
•where  Moses  was  encamped  when  he  was  visited  by  Jetiiro 
in  Eaphidim,  could  have  in  no  ease  meant  the  eonveni  moum- 
tain  of  Sinai  (f.  e.  Qehel  3i4ea),  although  this,  on  a  later 
occasion,  is  even  thus  called,  as  that  of  the  true  God,  hut 
from  which  they  at  that  time  under  everif  wjppesiiion  toerefar 
removed,  though  probahhf  it  might  have  been  a  demgnation 
for  the  overtowering  and  far  nearer  Serhdt  when  they,  were 
still  in  the  camp  at  "Baphidim."  He  afterwards  acknowledges 
that  before  the  19th  chapter  there  was  an  interru^pHon  of 
the  connection  with  the  preceding  chapters^  but  seeks  a 
reason  for  this  in  a  gap  in  the  text,  while  I  would  rather 
assume  that  there  was  a  short  interpolation.    Let  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people  from  the  Eeiran  valley  into  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Scheikh,  and  to  Qebel  Musa,  the  true  Sinai,  be 
thrown  into  this  gap.    This  at  first  is  only  called  "the 
Mount"  (Exodus  xix.  2),  and  becomes  a  "Mount  of  .Gk)d" 
for  the  first  time  after  the  lawgiving  (which,  however,  tbe 
following  verse,  xix.  3,  contradicts),  while  Serbal  might  have 
been  called  "  the  Mount  of  God"  from  a  heathen  deity  there 
worshipped.    "  Both  mounts,  the  Mount  of  God  (Serb&l)  in 
Baphidim,  and  the  mount  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  ate 
therefore  just  as  different  by  name  as  they  appear  xemoved 
from  each  other  by  the  last  day's  marches  between  both 
places  of  encampment."    He  regards  the  general  natoial 
conditions  of  the  country  about  Gebel  Musa  on  account  of 
the  greater  security  and  coolness,  and  from  the  pasture-land 
bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Alps,  as  more  adapted 
for  a  longer  sojourn  of  the  people.    The  name  of  Sobsb 
only,  which  is  already  mentioned  in  Baphidih,  might  serve 
as  an  objection,  yet  he  sees  no  sufficient  ground  not  to  ex- 
tend this  name  to  some  of  the  lower  mountains  attached  to 
Serbdl  itself,  for  already  Bobikson,  HjBK&STJSKBEB€hy  and 
others,  comprehend  it  as  a  general  designation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  be^ 
attempted  to  prove  that  there  were  tieo  Mounts  of  God, 
Serb41  and  Gebel  Musa.    This,  however,  certainlj  is  the 


fieceiBary  resuU,  though  not  yet  euc^pressed  by  others,  which  all 
must  arrive  at  who  place  MapMdim  in  Firdn,   In  this,  it  appears 
to  me,  Hes  a  main  proof  with  reference  to  the  criticism  of  the 
text,  that  hoth  Mounts  of  God  are  to  be  recognised  in  Serhdi, 
We  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  greater  security  of  the 
plain  of  B&ha  for  a  "harnessed"  (Exodus  xiii.  18)  army  of 
600,000  men,  after  it  had  set  firm  footing  in  the  land,  besides 
SerbM  must  have  at  all  times  offered  ai^  admirable  place  of  re- 
serve.  The  cold  in  the  high  mountain  range,  which,  according 
to  EiTPPEirL  and  Bobikbon,  freezes  the  water  into  ice  in  the 
convent  (6000  feet  above  the  sea)  even  as  late  as  Pebruaiy 
(Bitter,  p.  445,  630),  would  have  alone  rendered  an  open 
encampment  on  the  plain  of  Bd>ha  during  the  winter  impos- 
sible, for  a  population  lately  accustomed  to  the  ^E^yptian 
climate.    But  with  respect  to  the  vegetation  in  those  dis- 
tricts, which  has  indeed  been  differently  described  by  different 
travellers,  the  idea  that  not  the  slightest  doubt  existed  as  to 
this  having  been  at  one  time  the  sojourn  .of  the  Israelites, 
may  have  partly  caused  many  to  presuppose  the  existence  of 
more  herbs  in  the  neighbourhood  than  they  momentarily 
saw ;  partly,  no  doubt,  the  season  of  the  year  occasions  some 
variations.     I  therefore  only  observe   that  I  visited  the 
Peninsula  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mosaic  narration,  the  Israelites  also  went  thither. 
Bitter,  finally,  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  Sinai  question 
on  another  occasion  in  a  popular  essay,  "  The  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  the  Path  of  the  Children  of  Israel  to  Sinai,'*  in 
the   "Evangelical    Calendar,"  Almanack    for    1852,    pub- 
lished by  F:  Piper,  p.  31,  &c.    Here  also  he  places  Baphidim 
in  Pirdn,   and  traces  the  Motmt  of  Ghd  at  Baphtdim  in 
Serhdl,     But  in  opposition  to  the  identity  of  Serbdl  and 
Sinai,  he  here  adduces  principally  the  two  following  reasons. 
As  it  has  been  now  proved  that  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions have  a  Pagan  origin,  and  that  they  indicate  that  Serbal, 
to  which  they  principally  refer,  was  the  "  centre  of  an  ancient 
-worship,"  then  this  remarkable  mount,  if  already  a  holy 
mount  of  the  idolater,  could  not  have  been  at  the  same  time 
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a  '<  Mount  of  Jehwak*'  (p.  51),  and  furtber  (p.  52^  ''  ImfiTB 
holy  Mount  of  God  was  not  situated  in  the  tenitoiy  «f 
Jmalekf  like  Serb^  but  in  the  eastern  and  soutbem.  tern* 
tory  of  Midian,  for  it  is  said  expressly  (Exodus  ir,  19),  i^iat 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Midiaa  to  go  to  Egypt^  and 
to  lead  the  people  to  sacrifice  to  him  upon  this  Mount  Horeb 
and  Sinai  in  Midian"  (Exx>duB  iii.  1 — ^12).  With  respect  to 
these  two  points  however,  the  first,  namely  that  Serbdl  yni 
also  a  hol^  mount  for  the  Semitic  people  ruHng  over  ihe 
Peninsula  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  me  a  reason  of  gieafc 
weight  in  favour  of  Serb&l-Sinai,  as  indeed  also  akeadj,  6^ 
fore  the  lawgiTing,  it  was  not  called  '^  Idol  Mount,"  bat 
Mount  of  God  (Exodus  iii.  1,  iv.  27,  xviii.  5),  just  as  mncii 
as  after  the  lawgiving  (Exodus  xxiy.  18,  1  Kings  zix.  8% 
and  a  heathen  readoption  at  a  later  period  of  the  woreddp  of 
this  mount  must  certainly  be  less  surprising.  But  that 
Moses  dwelt  with  Jethro  in  Midiak,  wh^n  the  Lord  qpoke 
to  him,  ofiers  no  ground  to  place  the  Mount  of  the  Law  in 
Midian,  for  i^at  is  nowhere  said.  We  only  know  thait 
Ei^hidim,  where  Moses  was  visited  by  Jethro  out  of  Mi^jm^^ 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  AmaUhitetf  as  these 
here  made  the  attack.  Eusebius,  who  (s.  v.  ^Va^^'ibifk,  see 
note,  p.  31B)  expressly  places  Eaphidim  and  Choreb  in 
Pharan,  says  (s.  v.  X«ipi0)  that  this  Mount  of  QcoA.  lay  in 
Madiait.  In  the  Itinerar.  Antonini,  c.  40,  also,  Pharan  is 
placed  in  Madiait^ 

I  trust  these  remarks,  in  which  I  think  I  have  toudied 
upon  all  the  essential  objections  of  the  respected  author,  msf 
prove  to  him  how  high  a  value  I  place  on  ea^  of  his  argu- 
ments, as  being  those  of  one  who  is  more  competent  to 
judge  in  this  field  than  any  other  person.  Eitter^s  long  psrored 
acuteness  for  tracing  the  correct  view  of  sueh  queatioiis, 
would  have  excited  more  consideration  in  me  against  my  own 
view  of  the  subject,  than  all  the  reasons  he  has  adduced, 
which,  taken  singly  at  leasts  seem  to  me  relutaUe^  had  I  not 
in  ihi$.  case,  at  any  rate,  had  the  advantage  of  a  persomal 
view  of  the  kcalities,  without  any  preeoBCoived  influenee; 


this  might  render  my  judgment  of  earli^  narrators  more  in- 
dependent than  could  he  the  case  with  him. 

AfPBNJDix  C.   (P.  306.) — ^BohinBon  gives  the  distances 
from  Ayun  Musa  to  the  point  where  Wadi  Scheh^keh  and 
"Wadi  Tfiibeh  meet,  vol.  iii.  Div.  ii.  p»  804;  these  accord 
with  BuBO£HABi)T,  p.  624,  625,  who  also  records  the  more 
remote  points  as  far  as  WadiEiran ;  these  last  are  confirmed 
by  mine,  if  we  calculate  his  circuitous  route  by  Dhafari. 
Eobinson's  calculation,  p.  196,  does  not,  however,  take  into 
consideration  the  circuitous  route,  from  four  to  five  hours 
longer  from  the  Convent,  through  Wadi  e'  Scheikh,  for  Burck- 
hardt  passed  over  the  Nakb  el  Haui  in  eleven  hours  to  Eirlin, 
while  we  occupied  sixteen,  without  including  the  short  way 
round  through  the  Kteffe  vaJley.    After  this  the  distances 
stand  thus :   From  Ayun  M^a  to  Ain  Hawdreh  18  hours 
85  minutes;  then  to  Wadi  Oharandel,    2  hours  30  mi- 
nutes (not  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  from 
Bobinson's  place  of  encampment  as  it  ia  calculated  above, 
p.  307) ;  to  the  outlet  of  the  valley  near  Abu  Zelimeh,  7 
hours  12  minutes ;  to  the  sea,  1  hour ;  to  Wadi  ScheUal,  4 
hours  15  minutes ;  to  Fir&n,  13  hours  45  minutes ;  to  the 
Convent,  16  hours.    Bobinson  cannot  remove  the  au^amp- 
ment  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  to  a  more  southern  point 
th&n  the  outlet  of  Wadi  SohsliiAX,  because  the  people  here, 
according  to  him,  stept  forth  out  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sin. 
!For  the  same  reason  he  is  compelled  to  place  Alus  in  Eiban. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  my  opinion,  not  alone  is  the  encamp- 
ment at  the  sea  not  different  from  that  at  the  outlet  of  the 
TaUey  at  Abu  Zelimeh,  but  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  which -extended  as  far  as  Sinai,  and 
elided  with  Baphidim,  is  also  the  same  as  the  two  stations 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  Daphka  and  Alus,  and 
therefore  in  the  last  passage  should  as  little  have  been  men- 
tioned as  peculiar  places  of  encampment,  aa  the  Bed  Sea*  The 
Wilderness  of  Sin  accordingly,  like  the  Wildarness  of  Sur, 
embraced  three  days'  journey.    The  stations,  and  their  re- 
motexieas  from  efuih  other^  stand  therefore  as  foUowis ; 
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According  to  BoBnrsoy. 

H0I7BS.  MIV. 

II*  6  12  >  ^^^'^  Stations  ftom  Ayun  Musa  to  Ain  Haw&Teh  - 

in!  6  12;       Marah. 

IV,  a  30    to  Wadi  Ghazwidel  «  Elik. 

y.  8  12    to  the  Sea. 

YI.  4  15    to  Wadi  ScheUU  =  Wilderness  of  Sin. 

vn.    7       > 

VIIL      7  I  ^^^  Stations  to  Fir&n  =  Daphka  and  Alus. 

IX.      8  \  two  Stations  to  the  Plain  of  B&ha  ~  Baphidim 

X.      8  3     and  Sinai. 

According  to  my  assumption. 

I.      7  ) 

n.      7  >  three  Stations  to  Wadi  Gharandel  —  Mabah. 

ni.    7       ) 

lY.      7      12    to  the  Outlet  of  the  Valley  near  Abu  Zelimeh^ELiH. 

V"        6  ^ 

YI       g  r  three  Stations  to  IFir&n,  t.  e.  by  Daphka  and  Alus  to 

Yj£     g  C     Raphidim  at  Sinai. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  why  the  latter  stations  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  first,  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
the  road.  According  to  Eohinson,  the  fourth  station  would 
he  scarcely  explicahle.  Why  did  the  people  murmur  so  near 
the  twelve  springs  of  Elim?  How  would  precisely  that 
strikingly  long  journey  of  more  than  eight  hours,  from  Elim 
to  the  sea,  not  have  heen  mentioned  at  all  P  And  how  was 
it  possihle  that  the  days'  marches  should  have  constantly  inr 
creased  in  length  amidst  the  lofby  mountains  and  difficult 
ground  ? 

Appekdix  D.  (P.  314  and  318.) — The  expounders  of  this 
passage  take  the  words:  ^itf^bip'n  ttJ^flS.  "7«  the  third 
month,'^  as  if  it  were  written,  "  On  the  Jirst  day  cfthe  third 
month,"  and  therefore  refer  the  following  "  the  ectme  daif^'* 
equally  to  the  jwst  day  of  the  month.  See  Gssehhts, 
Thesaur.  p.  404,  h:  '^tertiis  calendis  post  exitum,'*  and 
p.  449,  b:  tertio  novilunio,  t.  e,  calendis  mensis  tertii. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  V.  Isr.  ii.  p.  189.  "  The  Da/y  (?)  of  the 
third  month  (i,  e,  however  of  the  new  fhoon^  ^erf^wre  the 
firet  day,")  But  the  Seventy  at  all  events  have  not  under- 
stood it  in  this  manner,  as  they  translate :  Too  dc  fHn^r  rov 
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rpirov  rij  ^fifpa  ravrjj.    It  also  appears  that  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition have  not  comprehended  it  thus,  as  the  La"wghving, 
which  according  to  Exod.  lix.  11,  15,  occurred  on  the  third 
day  after  their  arrival,  is  even  now  solemnised  by  the  Jews 
on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  third  month,  simultaneously 
with  the  appointed  harvest-feast,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the 
Exodus  (Leviticus  xxiii.  15, 16)  ;  in  accordance  with  this,  the 
arrival  at  Sinai  must  have  happened  on  the  third  day  of  the 
third  month.    "We  cannot,  however,  but  perceive,  how  a?7Jl 
without  addition,  might  here  be  employed  for  new  moon's  drnj^ 
although  in  all  other  passages  of  customary  speech  it  had  lost 
this  etymological  signification,  and  only  meant  month ;  even 
in  passages  where  the  new  moon^s  day  itself  was  spoken  of, 
as  in  Exod.  xl.  2, 17  ;  Numb.  i.  1 ;  xxxiii.  38,  where  every- 
where ttJlh^  "^^^^  ^^  especially  added  to  it,  "on  \ke  first 
(day)  of  the  month,"  whereas  passages  like  Numb.  ix.  1,  and 
jx,  1,  cannot  naturally  be  cited,  because  here,  there  lies  as 
little  reason  as  in  Exod.  xix.  1,  to  understand  the j^r«^  of  the 
month,  and  the  Seventy  also  do  not  translate,  h  fiiupa  fu^,  or 
vovfitfvia  as  in  the  former  passages,  but  only  in  the  simple 
sense  of  the  words  eV  r^  firiv\  r^  irp^T<f.    Our  passage,  Exod, 
xix.  1,  therefore,  would  alone  remain,  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  conclude  that  there  was  such  a  double  and 
equivocal  employment  of  a?7h,  because  here  certainly  the 
following  words,  "the  same  day,"  indicate  a  particular  single 
day,  which  particular  day,  nevertheless,  cannot  be  guessed 
from  our  present  text.    But  in  my  opinion  this  is  exactly  an 
additional  and  not  unimportant  reason,  to  assume  either  a 
transposition  or  a  later  insertion  of  these  two  verses.    The 
last  is  also  assumed  by  Ewau),  in  so  far  as  he,  indeed  (Gksch. 
des  V.  Isr.  p.  75),  ascribes  the  account,  xix.  3 — 24f,  but  not 
the  two  first  verses,  to  the  oldest  sources. .  I  have  already 
mentioned  above  (p.  316)  that  Jossphus  (Ant.  iii.  2, 5),  who 
also  does  not  understand  the  words  from  the  firsi  day  of  the 
month,  transposes  the  passage,  and  indeed  to  that  very  place 
whither  I,  ignorant  of  this,  had  already  placed  it  in  my 
printed  account,  p.  48,  namely,  knmediateUf  after  the 
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haftle  of  the  Amalekites,  to  which  "  the  same  day"  most  na- 
turally refers.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  original  terfc  ran 
thus  :  that  the  Israelites  at  Baphidim,  in  Wadi  Fir&n,  where 
they  fought  the  battle,  "were  not  only  near  Horeb,  but  also 
near  Sinai,  that  is  to  say,  that  both  Mounts  of  God  are  one ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  Moses  first  at  Sinai  received  the  visit  of 
Jethro,  and,  as  appears  most  natural,  first  at  Sinai  organised 
his  people ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Sinai,  or  Horeb,  was  no  other  mountain  than  Sebbaj}. 

Supposing  that,  in  this  manner,  we  have  correctly  under- 
stood the  original  connection,  it  did  not  first  of  all  require 
any  statement  of  the  month ;  this  would  probably  be  only 
added  upon  the  isolation  of  the  following  section  referring 
to  the  lawgiving.     In  this  case,  only  three  exact  dates  for 
the  journey  could  exist.    The  people  pass  out  from  Bamses 
in  the  first  year,  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day ;  they 
proceed  firom  EHm,  which  is  half-way,  just  one  mon^  afber, 
in  the  first  year,  second  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day.    The 
days  of  rest  at  the  stations  are  unknown,  but  if  we  assume 
that  the  people  proceeded  without  sojourning,  tiien  tii&y 
came  to  Eaphtdim  on  tiie  third  day  from  Elim ;  received  the 
water,  and  were  attacked  by  Amalek  on  the  fourth,  fought 
on  the  fifth  tiE  alter  sunset  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
day,  and  on  the  same  sixth  day  (for  the  Hebrew  day  began 
in  the  evening)  encamped  at  Sinai.    This  would  have  been 
in  the  first  year,  in  the  second  month,  on  the  twentieth  day. 
Now  as  the  retreat  from  Sinai  followed  in  the  second  year, 
in  the  second  month,  the  twentieth  day,  then  the  sojourn  at 
Sinai  would  have  lasted  exactly  one  i^ear.    This  coincidence 
was  perhaps  originally  as  little  the  result  of  aeeident.aa  t^ 
duration  of  just  wie  month  between  the  first  departure  frx>]n 
Bamsbs  and  the  second  from  Elim. 

AppEin)!!  B.  (P.  319.) — Two  inscriptions  in  marble, 
referring  to  the  foundation  of  the  convent,  still  exist,  which 
are  let  into  the  external  wall  facing  the  convent-garden,  one 
in  Cheek,  the  other  in  Arahie,  Bukok:ha.bdt  (Trav.  p.  545) 
says  :  *^Ad.  Arabic  inscription  over  the  pate,  in  modern  cka- 
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raeters,  says  that  Justinian  built  the  convent  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  hia  reign,  as  a  memorial  of  himself  and  his  Avife 
Theodora.  It  is  curious  to  £bid  a  passage  of  the  Koran  intro- 
dueed  into  this  inscription :  it  was  probably  done  by  a  Mos- 
lem sculptor,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  monks."  The 
Arabic  inscription  is  certainly  over  the  small  door  leading 
into  the  garden.  But  if  Burckhardt  saw  it  here,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  he  did  not  see  the  Oreeh  inscription  beside  it, 
let  into  the  wall  with  a  similar  border  and  shelter.  Bobik- 
SON  saw  neither  of  them  (i,  p.  205) ;  Bioci  caused  the 
Greek  iascription  to  be  copied,  and  from  his  copy  this  has 
been  communicated  and  translated  by  LETEOifNE  in  the 
Joum.  de9  Sav,  1836,  p.  538,  with  some  slight  deviations. 
But  as  early  as  1823,  another  copy,  which  escaped  Letronne, 
was  published  by  Sir  Pr.  Henniker  {^otes  during  a  Visit  to 
'Sgypt,  ^c,  p.  235,  236),  which,  however,  is  very  inaccurate, 
although  it  endeavours  to  render  the  written  characters 
themselves.  The  Arabic  inscription,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  still  quite  unknown.  I  have  taken  an  impression  of  both 
on  paper,  and  offer  a  faithful  representation  of  them  here. 
The  Greek  runs  thus : 

Eie  fioBponf  mnjyepdfj  to  Up6v  rovro  ftovairrrfpiov  rod  2cmz/ov  opovs 
€pBa  i\aKija'€w  6  Bcos  rfi>  Mtdvari  rrcLpa  rov  raireivov  fi<Kri\4(»s 
'Pmfiaiaw  ^Iov(mwicafov  irpos  a&Uov  p,vrjfi6(rwoif  avrov  km  rrj^  ov^vyov 
Tou  &€ol^&pas  iXafic  reXof  p^ra  t6  rptaKoarov  eros  Trjs  /SacriXeias  nov, 
leai  KaTfaTtjfrev  ev  avT^j  fpfovpevop  ovopari  AovXa  «y  mi  airo  fuv 
•Adiifi  f^Ko.  diro  b€  Xpiarrov  ^k(  . 

"  This  holy  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  God  spoke  to 
Moses,  was  built  from  the  foundation  by  Justinian,  the  lowly 
king  of  the  Bomans,  in  eternal  remembrance  of  the  same, 
and  of  his  consort  Theodora ;  it  was  completed  in  the  thir- 
tieth year  of  his  reign,  and  he  placed  a  chief  in  the  same, 
one  of  the  name  of  Dulas,  in  the  year  6021  since  Adam,  527 
smoe  Christ." 

LflTBONirE  read  in  the  second  line  cV  ^  npHrw  in  place  of 
Ma,  and  in  the  seventh  line  Karivrrjo^e  rhv  in  place  of  Karea^- 
nyrcr.     The  written  characters  indicate  about  the  twelfth  or 
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thirteenth  century.  Ab  the  Emperor  JuBtinian  reigned  &om 
527 — 565,  it  is  assumed  by  the  writer  that  the  determinafaon 
to  found  the  conyent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  appointment 
of  his  abbot  Dulas,  occurred  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  emperor,  although  the  completion  of  the  edifice  is  not 
pkced  before  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  same,  i.  e.  556  after 
Christ.  The  year  6021  from  the  creation  of  the  world  cor- 
responds to  the  year  527  after  Christ,  according  to  the 
Alexandrine  era  of  PAironosus  and  Akiakxis. 
The  Arabic  inscription  is  this : 

eUll  >X>«  yc  j^yi  rfDjjaall  iUUll  Jf».  1.^1^  jjoj,^  UjI 

i:)\^J\jj^  ^^  j^^jU  Aij^j  J  \J^s:  u-'*U-ji  V^-aU  ^jJ\  vi^y 
^J*  l^  ^%  Jul  ijb  (Cj  \:4j}^\jii^j^j  ^Ic  av  oii^^  ^^  ^  J*- 

"  The  convent  of  Tdn  (Mount)  Sina,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Mount  of  the  Interview,  was  built  by  the  dependent  on 
God,  and  hoping  in  the  promise  of  his  Lord,  the  pious  King 
of  the  G-reek  Confession,  Justianus  (for  Justinian),  in  re- 
membrance of  himself  and  his  consort  Theodora  to  last  for 
all  times,  in  order  that  God  might^inherit  the  earth,  and 
who  upon  it:  for  he  is  the  heat  of  the  heirs.  And  the  build- 
ing was  completed  after  thirty  years  of  his  reign.  And  he 
appointed  it  a  chief,  with  the  name  of  Dhulas.  And  this 
happened  after  Adam  6021,  which  corresponds  with  the  year 
527  of  the  era  of  the  Lord  Christ." 

The  written  characters  of  the  inscription,  according  to 
the  learned  judgment  of  the  consul,  Dr.  Wetzbteik,  who 
has  also  most  kindly  taken  upon  himself  the  re-writing  and 
translation  of  the  inscription  here  communicated,  indicate 
that  it  did  not  exist  before  the  year  550  of  the  Moham* 
medan  era,  which  thus  refers  to  the  period  when  the  Greek 
inscription  was  also  composed.  The  passage  in  the  Koran 
which  BuBCKHABBT  already  mentions,  is  to  be  found,  Snr. 
21,  V.  18. 
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Another  large  stone  is  immured  in  the  same  wall,  but 
much  higher  up,  over  a  &r  larger  gate,  now  built  up,  at  a 
spot  behind  which  the  kitchen  is  at  present  situated,  the 


ornamental  part  of  which     K  jj     might  lead  us  to 


infer  that  another  still  older  inscription-  might  still  exist 
here.  Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  bring  a  ladder  to  the 
spot  to  examine  the  stone  more  accurately.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  some  future  traveller  may  accomplish  this. 

ApPBiTDix  P.  (P.  319.) — ^The  history  of  the  Pahn-wood  of 
Fharmi  forms  the  central  point  of  the  history  of  the  whole 
Peninsula.  The 'accounts  of  it  given  by  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  furnish  a  new  proof  for  this,  although  their  geogra- 
phical determinations  in  great  measure  have  not  hitherto 
been  correctly  comprehended.  Thus  the  Poseidiok  of  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  is  generally  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  which  is  now  called  B(A.s  Mo- 
HAHKEn ;  also  by  Gosselin,  Letronne,  and  Grosskurd,  who 
nevertheless  had  already  recognised  the  manifestly  incorrect 
comment  of  the  Strabonic  manuscripts  (p.  776:  rm  ['EXawrow] 
fjivxov).  As  Poseidion  was  situated  within  (Jvboripa)  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  and  here  the  west  coast  of  the  Peninsula  was  to 
be  described,  this  altar  of  Poseidion  therefore  of  necessity  was 
situated  either  at  Eas  Abti  Zelimeh,  the  harbour  of  Faran, 
or  at  Eas  Gehan,  whence  there  was  a  more  southern  and 
shorter  communication  with  "Wadi  Pirftn  through  Wadi 
Dhaghadeh.  That  )AyQ  j^ahn-grove  (^oiviKav)  of  those  authors 
is  not  to  be  sought  at  Ton,  but  in  the  Wadi  Firftn,  has  been 
already  justly  acknowledged  by  Tuch  (Sinait.  Inschr.  p.  35), 
although  he  still  places  Poseidion  at  E&s  Mohammed  (p.  37). 
It  was  the  Sees  Bal,  the  palm-grove  of  Baal,  from  which  the 
mountain  first  received  its  name.  It  appears,  in  earlier 
times,  while  the  grove  itself  was  still  called  by  the  inhabitants 
Sebb  Bal,  that  the  name  of  Paran  was  especially  employed 
for  the  harbour  at  Abu  Zelimeh,  and  for  a  Pharanitic  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  ancient  Elim,  near  the  present  Gebel 
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HammAm  Faraun,  still  always  called  Ea&ait  by  tiie  Arabic 
authors.  (See  note,  p.  307.)  Here  also,  piobablj,  was  the 
spot  where  Abistov  landed  under  Ptolemj  Philad^phnSy 
a^d  founded  Poseidiov. 

Artemidoms  (in  Strabo,  p.  776)  and  Diodonis  (3,  42) 
mention  Mapmicraif  in  place  of  which  Ghosselin,  Bitter,  Tuch, 
and  others,  read  ^apapinu.  As  the  MiJEuufiTEs,' however,  in- 
habited the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsula,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  G-arindsdes,  I  cannot  see 
any  support  for  this  supposition.  The  ravine  of  Phaba, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  (BelL  Jud.  4,  9,  4),  in  Judsoa,  does 
not  belong  hither. 

The  name  of  the  Phasaitctss  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Peninsula  first  appears  in  Pliny  (K.  N.  37,  40),  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  regard  the  J^karanitis  gena^  whom  he  places  in 
Ardbia  Fetrtsa,  as  differing  from  the  Fharanitai  of  Ptolemy. 
That  the  northern  station  Phaba.  (circa  ten  hours  west  of 
Aila)  has  nothing  to  do  on  the  tablet  of  Peutinger  with  the 
Pharanitic  palm-grove,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  !Eitter 
(p.  147,  &c.). 

Ptolemy,  in  the  third  century,  is  tbe  first  who  mentions  a 
flace  called  Phaban  {k^iui  iapdv) ;  but  on  account  of  the  de* 
tailed  comparison  not  agreeing,  the  basis  and  the  connection 
of  his  statements  deviating  widely  from  the  true  conditions, 
they  have  for  that  very  reason  hitherto  remained  in  obscurity. 
His  construction  of  the  Peninsula  becomes  clear  at  once, 
when  we  take  into  account  that  he  has  evidently  taken  the 
blunt  angle  of  the  coast  at  Eas  Gshait  (whither  by  his  lati- 
tude he  removes  Gape  Pharan,  instead  of  to  Hammftim 
Faraun)  to  be  the  most  southern  point  of  the  Peninsula^ 
from  which  the  more  remote  coast  runs  up  again  towards  the 
north-east.  Thereby  the  Peninsula,  according  to  him,  be- 
comes about  50'  too  short,  although  the  longitude  of  his  point 
eorresponds  with  the  true  one.  The  real  extremity  (£as 
Mohammed)  now  corresponds  with  the  point  whither  he 
places  the  bend  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  {hncrrpoK^ti  roZ  '£Xaycrou 
KhXirov),    The  whole  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Altaba) 
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eoniracts  with  him  into  a  small  angle  (pvxot)  of  15',  because 
all  is  pushed  too  far  to  the  north.  The  coast  from  the 
*'  bend"  as  far  as*o>i^  in  reality  corresponds  with  that  from 
Ras  Fubtak  (the  aKpomipiw  TTfs  rfircipov  of  DiodoruB  and 
Artemidorus,  in  front  of  which  was  situated  the  island  of 
Phokes)  to  *Ats  UmBH,  and  his  Elanitic  Grulf,  the  north  part 
of  which  {€7n<rTpo<l»i)  he  places  66°  Ion.,  29°  lat.,  now 
assumes  the  form  of  the  gulf  whose  innermost  point  is  now 
marked  by  *Anr  Ukeh.    He  imagines  the  Bay  of  Pharan 

(jivx'^s  Kara  ^apdv)  to  be  from  Cape  Paran   (atcpayrfjfMoy  ^apav) 

to  the  inland  town  of  the  same  name,  as  the  angle  of  Elana, 
and  the  innermost  angle  of  Heroonpolis  north  of  Arsinoe. 
Prom  tbis  same  construction  of  the  Peninsula  it  followed 
l^at  the  Baithbwes,  who  were  situated  below  the  Pha- 
ranites,  on  the  same  coast  near  Tor  (even  now  called  'Poi^ow), 
are  now  placed  on  the  coast  facing  Arabia  (ircLpa  rriv  opeiv^y 
rrjs  'Ev^ifnovos  ^Apapiai),  therefore  on  the  eastern',  in  place  of 
the  western  coast  of  the  Peninsida;  and  finally,  as  the 
natural  result  of  this,  he  makes  the  primitiye  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  fix)m  Paran  to  Eas  Mohammed  (pprj  pxkava) 
run  towards  Judsea,  therefore  up  towards  the  north-east,  in 
place  of  down  towards  the  south-east. 

Prom  all  this,  it  is  evident,  that  the  place  Phabak  of 
Ptolemy  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Pharan  in  the 
Wadi  FirAn,  and  the  PhoBnikon  of  Artemidorus  and  Strabo. 
Still  less  can  we  doubt  that  the  Phabak  of  Eusebius  also 
(s.  V.  *Pa<f)Mfi),  and  of  Jerome,  which  is  expressly  (s.  ▼.  ^apdp) 
called  a  town  (n-Air,  oppidum),  and  situated  (certainly  some- 
what too  near)  three  days'  journey  from  Aila,  was  the  town 
in  Wadi  Pirin,  although  by  a  confusion  with  the  Biblical 
wilderness  of  Paran,  it  is  added  that  the  Israelites  on  their 
way  back  from  Sinai  went  past  this  Pharan.  (Compare 
Bitter,  p.  740.) 

According  to  the  manuscript  of  the  monk  AMMOimrs 
(lUustr.  Chr.  Martyr  lecti.  triumphi  ed.  Combefis.  Paris, 
1660),  the  town  of  Pharan  was  converted  to  Christianity  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  by  a  monk  Moses,  born  in 
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Fliaran  itself,  but  his  narration,  which  is  evidently  an  inyen- 
tion,  and  belongs  to  about  370^  must  hj  no  means  be  etOf 
ployed  as  an  historical  authority  for  that  period,  and  seems 
to  rest  chiefly  on  some  passages  of  a  romance  of  Nilus,  which 
was  written  for  an  edifying  object,  and  his  seems  to  hare  been 
composed  with  a  similar  intention.  In  Nixtts,  who  is  placed 
about  390,  but  over  whose  period  and  writings  much  uncer- 
tainty still  hangs,  a  Chnstiaoi  counsellor  (fioukff)  of  the  town 
of  Fbaran  is  mentioned  (Nili  opp.  qusedam,  1589.  4t°). 
Soon  after  this,  since  the  first  half  of  the  fifbh  century,  Le 
Quien,  from  authorities  of  very  unequal  value  indeed 
(Oriens,  Christ,  vol.  iii.  p.  751),  cites  a  list  of  hUhop*  of 
Phabait,  who  can  be  followed  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  (See  Seland,  Falsest,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.)  All 
.the  monks  of  the  entire  mountain  range  were  subordinate 
to  these  bishops. 

With  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  present  convent 
on  Gebel  Miisa,  it  is  indeed  ascribed  to  the  Emperor 
JuBTiKiAK  by  Said  bek  Batbie  (Eutychius),  who  vincote 
about  932 — 953  (D'Herbelot,  s.  v.),  as  well  as  in  the  eon- 
vent  inscriptions  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries, 
which  have  been  commimicated  above ;  but  this  is  most  de* 
cidedly  contradicted  by  the  far  more  reliable  testimony,  pecu- 
liarly valuable  here,  of  Fbocopius,  who  was  the  ootemporaty 
of  Justinian.  He  says,  in  his  special  treatise  about  the 
buildings  foimded  by  Justinian  (Froc.  ed.  Dind.  voL  iii.  de 
ledif.  Just.  p.  326),  that  the  emperor  built  a  church  to  the 
mother  of  God,  "  not  upon  the  summit  of  the  moimtain,  but 
a  considerable  way  below  lY"  (iraph  no\v  Zv^pBtp^  in  accordance 
with  the  locality,  which  can  only  mean  on  the  intermediate 
space  of  ground  half-way  up  the  mountain,  where  the  chi^l 
to  Elijah  now  stands).  Separated  &om  this  he  had  also 
erected  a  very  strong  castle  (jppovpiov)  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  (is  tov  Upws  irpdiroda),  and  provided  it  with  a  good 
military  guard  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Sarac^is  into 
Falestine.  As  Frocopius  directly  before  and  afterwards,  ae 
well  as  throughout  the  whole  paper,   distinguishes  very 
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exactly  between  the  convents  and  the  churches^  and  the  mili- 
tary guard'hottses,  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  him, 
Justinian  did  not  foimd  the  present  convent  together  with 
his  church.  The  military  castle  was,  however,  probably  at  a 
later  period  employed,  and  rebuilt  into  a  convent.  Besides, 
the  church  founded  by  Justinian  higher  up  the  hill  was  not 
dedicated,  like  the  present  convent  church,  to  St.  Kathabike 
(see  Le  Quien,  vol.  iii.  p.  1306),  but  to  Mjlbt.  What  is  said 
by  Eutychius  (who  EoBiEf sok  first  cited,  though  he  placed  him 
somewhat  too  early,  still  in  the  tenth  century),  both  about 
the  building  of  the  convent,  and  in  still  more  direct  contra^ 
diction  with  Frocopius,  about  a  church  built  upon  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  deserves  therefore  no  more  credit 
than  the  conversation  between  the  emperor  and  the  architect, 
which  is  communicated*  As  little  must  we  ascribe  to  Jus- 
tinian, on  the  statement  of  Ben  Batrik,  the  foundation  of  the 
convents  of  Batsh  (at  T6r)  and  of  KoLzrM  (a  hishop  of 
Glysma,  by  name  Foemes,  is  inserted  at  the  Constantino'' 
politan  Council  as  early  as  460 ;  see  Acta  Concil.  ed. 
Sarduin,  ii.  696,  786),  as  in  this  case  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  mentioned  by  Frocopius.  Fhabait  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Frocopius.  On  the  contrary,  he  narrates  (de  bell. 
Fers.  i.  19, 164 ;  de  sedif.  5,  8)  the  important  &ct,  that  the 
Saracen  Frince  Abocharagos,  reigning  there,  had  presented 
the  Emperor  Justinian  with  a  large  palmrgrove  (^lyuc^ra), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  land  (cV  n^  fua-oyala).  On  closer 
consideration  of  this  account,  scarcely  a  doubt  can  remain 
that  the  palm-grove  of  Fhabaet  is  here  understood,  not  the 
place  on  the  coast  ^oivUiov  K^fivf,  mentioned  by  Ftolemy 
(vi«  7,  3),  or  a  palm-grove  totally  unknown  to  us,  also  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  solitary  wilderness,  wholly  unprovided  with 
water.  According  ta  Ammonius  and  Nilus  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Fbaran  had  then  become  Christian,  and  a  church  at 
all  events  existed  there ;  thereby  it  is  easier  to  understand 
the  gifb  made  by  Abocharagos,  which  Justinian  himself  pr&* 
sented  to  the  Fhylarch  of  the  Falestinian  Saracens.  No 
dpubt  the  foundation  of  the  castle  in  the  higher  mountains. 
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for  watching  over  those  Saraeeos,  waa  in  ooxineetsbn  irith 
thia. 

Next  to  ProoopittSy  CosMAa  iKBicopiiBir&KPSS  is  bj  far  the 
moat  authentic  authority  of  that  period.  He  was  not  only  both 
a  caUmporanf  of  Justiniui,  but  likewise  descnbes  (about  540) 
what  he  himself  saw  upon  the  Pemnsula.  His  work  is  the  only 
one  containing  detailed  geography  belonging  to  thai  period, 
and  his  imassuming  narration  bears  everywhere  the  marka  of 
unvarnished  truth.    It  is  so  much,  the  more  remarkable  fiiat 
he  neither  mentions  a  convent  edifice,  nor  indeed  the  locali- 
ties at  Gtebel  Mc^a,  but  only  FHiLnAjr,  although  he  had  the 
path  of  the  Israelites  especially  in  view.    (See  below  more  of 
tiiis.)    That  on  the  other  hand  AK^fosrisrus  FxiAGBNTranrs, 
who  is  held  by  others  to  be  the  h,  Antoninus  MarUfr^  never- 
theless in  his  Itiksbjliiivu  {AcUi  Smnetor.  Majfy  vol.  ii«  p. 
X — ^xviii),  which  is  placed  by  Eitter  about  600,  should  again 
speak  of  a  convent  at  the  thom*bush  (FrocopiuB  does  not 
yet  make  mention  of  the  thorn-bush),  between  Horeb  and 
Sinai,  therefore  on  the  site  of  the  present  convent,  appeaxs 
rather  to  lead  ua  back  to  the  opinion  so  decidedly  expressed  by 
Fapbbboch,  who  first  published  the  Itin^ary,  that  this  nar* 
rative,  which  has  excited  such  various  oonsiderations,  though  so 
learnedly  defended,  does  not  belong  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries*    At  all  events,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  writings  of  Ammonius,  Nilus,  and 
Antoninus,  that  have  been  cited,  and  so  many  others  attri- 
buted to  the  first  Christian  centuries,  were  submitted  to  a  more 
searching  and  connected  eriticiam  than  has  hitdierto  been 
the  casa 

The  earliest  bishop  of  Mount  Sinai  to  whom  we  can 
refer,  is  not  to  be  found  before  the  eleventh  caatury,  Hiahop 
Jorius,  who  dies  1033  (Le  Quien,  iii.  754).  The  name  in 
the  second  Gonstantinopolitan  Council  (a.  653),  signed 
Phrommu  episc^  S^fnnaii  (Acta  ConciL  ed.  Harduin,  vol.  iiL 
p.  53),  or  Stkaitakobtth  (p.  206),  and  in  the  fourth  council 
(a.  870),  the  one  named  ConuiaTtiinui  ep.  Stkai  (Harduin, 
vol.  y.  pf  027),  have  been  ineorrectly  brought  lather  (Bitter, 
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AbhaadL  der  Berl.  Akad.  1824,  p.  216.    Halbinsel  Sinai, 
p.  96),  as  they  belong  to  Stkattb,  or  Bitnkaus,  in  Phiygia. 

AppsKDix  G-.  (F.  320). — ^It  must  be  most  absolutely  denied 
thai  an  interrupted  and  distinct  tradition  about  the  posi- 
tion of  Sinai  in  the  Peninsula  was  preserred  as  late  as  the 
Christian  titnes.    The  name  Choreb,  or  Sinai,  appears  even 
ai  a  very  early  period  to  have  been  understood  for  the  whole 
of  Uie  lofby  range  in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  constantly 
regarded  from  a  distance  as  one  single  mountain.    No  one 
before  the  time  of  the  Cbnstiaft  hermits  attached  any  in* 
Merest  in  connecting  a  fixed  geographical  notion  with  the 
name  that  had  been  transmitted.    We  only  read  of  Elijjlh 
that  he  fled  to  the  ''Mount  of  God  Choreb,"  and  there 
(1  Sangs  xix.  9)  went  into  the  same  cave  (for  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  it  is  known)  in  which  the  Lord  had  abeady 
appeared  to  Moees  on  Mount  Sinai  (2  Exodus  zxziii.'  22)» 
The  native  Arab  tribes  by  degrees  became  so  much  changed, 
that  not  one  of  the  Old  Testament  names  remained  in  its 
ooriginal  position.    The  Greeks  and  Bomans  only  knew  one 
spot  on  the  whole  Peninsula,  the  Pahr^wood  ofPharanj  be- 
cause thia  spot  only,  and  the  harboor  leading  to  it,  was  of 
any  importance  since  the  mines  of  that  wilderness  had  been 
exhausted.    Fiiin  must  of  necessity  have  been  the  earliest 
eentral  point  for  the  Christian  hermits  also ;  that  moun- 
tainooa  wiidamess,  aA>rding  necessary  means  of  sustenance, 
in  the   greatest   retirement,  must   have  appeared  better 
adapted  for  them  than  any  other  district,  since  here  we  also 
find  the  most   tmdeKt  church  of  the   Peninsula.    When 
gradually  the  individual  Biblical  localities  began  to  be  more 
accurately  investigated,  people  had  no   other  means  for 
forming   their  determinations  than  we  possess  now,    and 
besideB  understood  far  less  to  employ  these  means,  since  all 
acote  criticism  of  the  Biblical  passages,  which  could  alone 
give   them    infoimation,  at    that  time   lay  £sar  removed. 
Tfa^  understood  ihe  name    Siitai   as   an  indeterminate 
appellation  for  the  whole  range;  but  when  they  searched 
for   l&iii    in   a  ain^e    mountain,    Sibbal    then   must 
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have  immediatelj  pres^ited  itself.  Thither  also  poiiiii 
all  that  we  read  about  the  matter  in  authentic  writings 
during  the  first  centuries,  but  to  these  the  writing  of  the 
monk  Ammonius  certainly  does  not  belong  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  examine  accurately,  and  hardly  the  edifying 
romance  of  Nilus.  What  Jossphtjs  (Ant.  iii  5)  says  of 
Sinni  (t6  SiraToi')  may  very  well  refer  to  Serbal,  at  all  events 
not  to  Gebel  Musa,  as  has  been  already  shown  by  Hoaa  (in 
several  passjsiges,  p.  207).  According  to  Eussbuxs,  Ghoieb 
and  Baphidim  were  situated  at  I^iulRAJS  {iyyvs  ^apapj  see 
note,  p.  818),  and  Sinai  near  Cfaoreb  (iraphKeirai  rf  Hfttt  Sime, 
see  above).  Jsbomb  (s.  v.  Choreb)  regards  both  mounts  as 
one,  which  he  likewise  places  at  Fhabait,  and  consequently 
recognises  in  Sebbal.  The  account  by  I^ixrs  also,  about 
the  Saracenic  attack  at  Sinai,  either  does  not  belong  to  the 
time  in  which  it  is  placed  (c.  400),  or  refers  to  SbbbaXi)  for 
here  a  church  (cxieXi^oria)  is  frequently  (p.  88,  46)  mentioned^ 
which  at  that  time  did  not  exist  at  Gebel  Musa,  and  Nilus^ 
that  very  same  night  in  which  the  scattered  slain  had  been 
buried,  goes  down  to  Fharan,  which  would  have  been  impoa^ 
sible  from  Gebel  Miisa.  Finally,  Cosmas  iKDioopiiExrsTXS, 
who  traversed  the  Peninsula  about  the  year  585,  probably  im^ 
mediately  before  the  building  of  the  Justinian  church,  passes 
through  Eaithu,  i,  e.  T6r,  which  he  regards  as  Elim,  although 
he  only  found  a  few  palm-trees  there  (the  present  consider- 
able plantations  are,  therefore,  of  more  recent  date),  and 
across  the  present  Wadi  Hebr&n  to  Saphidim,  which  is 
now  called  Phabait.  Here  he  was  at  tiiie  termination  of  his 
Sinai  journey.  Prom  this  spot  Moses  went  with  the  elders 
^'  upon  the  Mount  Choreb,  i,  e.  Sinai,  which  is  about  6000 
paces  (one  mile  and  a  half)  distant  from  Pharan,"  and 
struck  the  water  out  of  the  rock ;  here  also  the  tabemacie 
of  the  congregation  was  built,  and  the  law  was  given; 
thereby  the  Israelites  besides  received  the  Scripture,  and 
had  leisure  to  learn  it  for  their  application ;  theaace  we  may 
date  the  numerous  rock-inscriptions  which  are  still  to  be 
found  in  that  wilderness  (especially  at  Serb&l),    (Ehu  mW 
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7rap€»efiakov  ei(  'Pa<f>iblPf  cU  1*17^  vvv  KoKovfievrfv  ^apdv*  koI  bv^teV' 
fravTcoiV  avt€»p,  TToptvercu  Karci  Trpoara^iv  B^ov  6  M.c9vaTJs  fierct  rSnt 
irp€€rl3vT€p&v  Koi  17  paPb6s  iv  trj  x^^P^  avrov,  €ls  X&pffP  t6  SpoSy 
Unrrecmv  €v  T^  2ivtu<i^,  ryyv^  Sin-i  r^r   ^apkv   ^s  arr6  fuKlav  t^' 

(BuTckhardt,  Trav.  in  Syr,  p.  611,  when  lie  descended  Serbdl^ 
occupied  two  hours  and  a  half,  from  its  base  to  Wadi  FiiAn) 

KcX  €K€i  Trard^vtos  rifv  irerpavy  €ppv7j€r€v  vdara  woKkh  kqI  tiritv  o 
Xocjff.  —  Aoarhv  KaTeXrfXvBoros  avrov  €k  tov  Upovs  irpoardrTeTat. 
vjr6  TOV  $€ov  TTottip  rfju  a-Krjvriv),  etc.  ( Topograph,  chriii:  lib.  t. 
in  the  OoU,  nova  pair,  ed,  B.  de  Mantfaucon,  torn.  ii.  p.  195,. 

This  testimony  of  an  unprejudiced  traveller  is  expressed 
with  as  much  distinctness,  as  it  is  worthy  of  confidence  and 
without  suspicion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  according  to  this  eye-witness,  it  was  believed 
that  the  law  had  been  given  on  Sebbal.  Cosmas  has  so  little 
doubt  about  the  matter,  that  he  does  not  even  mention  the 
southern  range.  !N'evertheless,  we  must  admit  that  th& 
monkish  population  had  already  spread  over  the  »whole  of  the 
mountain  range,  especially  among  the  districts  in  a  sheltered 
situation  about  Gebel  Musa ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  a  different  view  was  formed  among  the  monks  there 
situated,  according  to  which  Moses  turned  to  the '  south,  in- 
stead of  towards  the  north,  coming  from  the  height  of  Wadi 
Hebran  (for  the  idea  that  Elim  was  Eaithu  was  a  fixed  con- 
viction already  cherished  by  the  convent,  prematurely  founded 
there).  Such  changes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Cliris- 
tian  topography.  But  however  closely  Horeb  and  Sinai,  Ea- 
phidim  and  the  Mount  of  the  Law,  appear  in  the  representa- 
tion, it  follows  again  firom  this,  that  associated  with  Sinai, 
the  rock  irom  which  the  water  flowed  was  moved  farther 
south.  The  monks  were  not  deterred  by  the  verses  at  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  chapter  from  transferring  the 
rock  of  Eaphidim,  and  consequently  Eaphidim  itself,  as  well 
as  the  thorn-bush  of  Horeb,  also  to  Gebel  M(lsa,  their  new 
Sinai ;  there  in  Wadi  Leg'a  (Eobinson,  i.  p.  184)  it  is  still 
shown  for  the  admiration  of  travellers.    Thus  the  unlettered 
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^{ipveheiiaion  of  the  mank*  tiuit  Saphidin  ^rae  ateiked  at 
flduai,  apppoacbed  neaier  to  the  trutii  on  tbis  kud  tihan  tbe 
jnoreireoent  verbal  oxitician, 

l!he  legate  of  Juatii«aiL.nowfouadit;a|nnBDpriale  to  found 
faiaioastle  m  tiiat  aecnue  position,  iud  to  buildachurclud; 
tfdwt  Tory  c^ot  for  the  hermits  who  were  dnreUing  azoand  it 
:It  la  quite  iGQD0ei?ahle  that  .this  aloae  would  have  euitnbutej 
io  attsaet  laaiDy  new  hermitB  thithec,  and  to  angmate  t 
.»ew  view  about  the  poBition  of  the  Mount  of  tiia  Law,  if 
.iilHB  had  not  preidously  texsted.  But  how  botk  yieva  accoirir 
modated  themselves  to  each  other  during  the  centuries  imiDA' 
jdiateljauceeediiDg,  we  have  abaolutelf  no  diatmet  pirao&.  At 
!aiU  events,  while  Mount  BtSAi  is  frQquirai%  mentianfii  after 
4)he  foundaticm  of  the  biabopiic  of  Pharan,  we  maet  be  goarded 
.not  to  undm^and  it  to  be  Oebel  M^a,  unleaa  i^omethmg 
further  is  aaid.  Ordiaaidlj,  the  loft^  radage  of  the  FeaiDBuli 
aeems  in  general  to  be  understood  by  it.  When,  fer  sample, 
as  earlj  as  the  year  fi36,  there&re  probably  b^ODB  the  eieo- 
idon  of  the  <;h]irch,  at  the  ConeiUum  tub  Jfinitf  at  CasaAttA 
aaiplBf  one  Theonag^  prrethyAer  et  legatw  S,  MimtiiMrndti 
.dtmerH  Ikdihu  et  S.  eedeaw  Pharan  (BMDHor  Sivf  M 
-nptafivrtpos  ical  aroicpuna^ias  rov  ayiov  ^ipovs  Sara  weai  r^s  ^pffi"^ 
'FtuBm  ical  tr/s  marh  ^apap  ayias  fiM^cnaBb  Hardiunf  fsi*  U.  p 

1281)  is  named,  the  thatck  of  Ffaaasa,  at  idwt  time  ^ 
doll  undoubted,  moat  important  (central  point,  and  ibUioiE^ 
rnrnjld  have  been  fbrst  mentioned,  if  the  manks  scatteo^  ora 
the  whole  range  and  the  plain  of  £aithu  had  not  .been  regarded 
more  Gomprehensive,  and  on  that  account  placed  &ni;.  I^ 
QuiBK  (iii.  p.  753)  mentiouB  the  ^Episciy^i  Pharan  9wi  JIMu 
Sinai  in  sucoesaion,  and,  as  the  earliest  with  the  last  desig- 
nation, the  above-«mentioned  Bishop  Jorius  (t  1(^).  Since 
then,  and  even  since  Eutycbius  (c.  940)^  the  designation  ^ 
the  single  Gebel  Muaa,  as  Sinai,  is  indeed  beyond  aU'doabt. 
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Euergetea  IL.  iiisoiilitiiui  nterriag  ta; 

Eiuebbw  caonn,  WR 

EuaelHua,  cited,  313,  40^  403,  MS,  W^ 

4«9,  GU,Ma 
Eutvcbtiu.    s«  a^A  b«D  Batrlk 
Ewald,  cited,  310,  4M  4iT,  480,  «4  He 
Bxodia,  data  of  the,  *•»— «7, 470-47* 

BccDrding  to  DIodorus.  409 

accordtng  to  Hoeataena,  40" 


-  afcordiug  to  HaueCho,  40S— 


Huiecho.404 
eaaot  laraelltei. 


Fadnit  village,  IB* 
P^ir  Id  Abu  I»m,  22> 

of  T«ib»,187 

Daha,  hi!  aepulcbre,  S!Q 

Fenti.  cwtle  of,  2U 

FaiOm.  the.  14, 82— es 

jouniej  to,  8S 

Pall  oTlitlo.  SSI 

Thames,  SStt 

Falmouth,  scener;  about,  3C 

Famine  in  Itajpt,  481 

Famn  in  Penlnnila  of  Siztal,  31,  SU 

Fazoql.  cuilomain.  W 

Fell^ 


i]aln,») 


Ferhll  Paacha,  131 

Ferlini,  treasure  found  br,  Ul.  107 

Ftdlmiii,  village  of,  87 

Finlslcrre.  cape,  87 

Fir4n,  in  Feoinaula  of  Stnal.  S47,  US 

Firman  of  Viceroy,  wiUi  pormit  hi  the 

Frusaian  eipediHon  ta  eoUaot  Basa, 

tiau  mouumeuts,  1^^ 
Fishes.  Egyptian  collection  of,  SI 


568 


IlfTDSX. 


Fnuke,  member  of  the  expedition,  89| 

63, 67, 75, 153, 198, 210 
Franz,  cited.  106 
Frencn-Tusoan  expedition,  84 
French  expedition,  436, 488, 443 
Fray,  J.,  the  painter.  12, 38, 08 
Funeral  ceramony  in  Wed  Medineh, 

183 

G. 
Qani.  cited.  452 
Gabra  Mariam,  the  Abyssianboy,  181, 

187.276 
Gabuflchle.  village  of,  196, 198 
Gaqedai,  in  Desert  of  Gilif,  214 
Ganidm,  Mount,  384 
Gau,  cited,  123, 526 
Gauftta,  Tillage  of,  101, 116 
Galba^  Emp.,  266 
Gaia,  road  into  Egypt  flrom,  429 
G'e'ah,  plain  of,  290, 296 
Gebel.  village  of.  209 

Abn&,  217 

—-  Abu  Gueh,  278 

Schegero,  292 

SenejAt,  141 

Sihha,  141 

Adar  Aiiib,  141 

Aachtftn.  168 

Barkal,  18, 220, 828 

Barqugres,  216 

Bu^rib,  164 

Dah'i,886 

D^a,  231 

Dochkn,  82. 281, 286 

red  porphyry  of,  288, 372 


Doeche,  236 
El  Bab,  136 
Enned,  289     . 
FarCkt,  141 
Fatiroh.  31,'280 
Gndbat,  141 

Hammam,  hot  springs  of,  291 
Kathertn,298,293 
Kongeli.  226 
LagAr,166 
Maanad,  277 
Maail,  228 
-  el  Mageqa,  216 
'  Mograd,  141 
.  MAsa,  292, 303. 316, 632, 544,  668 

Mount  of  the  Law,  632 

convent  of,  660 


e'  Naga.  156, 166 

Nusf,  214 

Omarda,  214 

Qermana.  214 

QettAr,  292 

BauiAn,  168 
-  Boft,  138 

SefMf ,  293 

Selln,  116 
>  Selseleh.  871 
•Bergen,  814 
.8il8ilis,117 
-e' Tib,  800 

e  Tur,  835 


Gebel  Urn  Biglto,  898 

Um  8Gh6mer,  292, 897 

Zeit,289 

Gedldeh,  in  Syria,  340 

Geea  inscription,  206 

Geg,  province  of  Berber,  146 

Genmlogies,  registers  of,  458, 460 

Generations,  register  of,  468 

Genua,  village  of,  150 

Gennin  (Egennin),  Syria,  836 

Geography  of  Egypt,  29 

Geological  structure  of  j  Lower  Nubia, 

622 
Geometnr,  the  knowledge  of,  380 
Georgi,  O.,  the  painter,  12, 228. 187 
Georgius  Syncellus,  cited,  408 
Geraschab,  Schellal  of,  168 
Gerb6  Dandour,  monument  at,  526 
Gerf  Hussen,  temples  of,  20,  124,  186, 

242.866 
Gerf  e'  Schech,  village  of,  228 
Germanious,  visit  to  romains  of>  ancient 

Thebes,  266, 883 
Gertassi,  in  Ethiopia,  128 
Gesch.  reed  grass,  218 
Gesenius,  cited,  431,  548 
Geztret-el-Qom,  island  of,  87 
Ghabine,  viUage  of,  208 
GharaqLake,98 
Gibba.  in  Syria,  343 
Gibraltar,  38 
Gilif,  desert  of,  213 

Gimscheh,  or  Kebrit,  Peninsula  of,  289 
Girsche,  242 
Gism  Haifa,  241 
Gizeh,  pyramids  of,  13»  47, 78 
G6ba,  in  Svria,  344 
Gobat,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  S8 
Gods,  E^cyptian,  881, 388 
Gomra,  island  of,  150 
Gorata,  near  source  of  Blue  Nik^  89 
Go8  Basabir,  village  of,  168 

Burri,  villace  of,  214 

Goshen,  land  of,  m,  410»  4U,  414,  436, 

448 
Granite  of  Asauan,  371 
Greek  inscriptions,  31, 106, 122, 185. 220, 

240,560 

philosophers,  385 

Greeks,  era  of  the.  468, 466 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  654 

Arabian,  434 

Guneh.  in  Syria,  365 

Gunguies,  firuit  of  Baobab-tree,  106 

H. 
Habak  herb,  296 
Hadrian,  Emperor,  118, 888 
Hager  Merui,  white  rock  in  Pktyviiioe  oi 

^batat,886 
Haipha  (Hepha),  Svria,  886 
Hair,  Arab  mode  of  greaaing,  144 
Halfkl,  or  Nile,  806 
Haluf,  Nuba  vilhigeb  888 
HamAda-treea,  886 
HamdAb,  district  of,  825 


nrsEx. 


569 


Hamitio  languages,  SI 

Hammam  !Piu*aOn,  in  Peninsula  of  Sln^ 
654 

Seidna  Soliman*  tower  of, 

237 

HammamAt,  quarries  of,  22, 82, 278, 821 

Hammer,  von,  341 

Hannik,  in  province  of  Mahas,  235 

Haram  el  Gizeh,  Pyramids  of,  47 

Hay,  cited,  271 

Hassan  Kaschef,  of  Derr,  127, 241 

Pascha,  131, 146. 192,  218,  232, 235 

Hathor,  temple  to,  in  Bendera,  116 

Heathen  temples  mutilated  by  Chris- 
tians, 267 

Hebrew  Chronologies  not  opposed  to 
Egyptian,  457 

commentators,  477 

■  numbers,  uncertainty  of,  402 

tradition,  401 

Hecatneus,of  Abdera,ExodQS  according 
to,  406 

cited.  260, 406 

Heglik-tree,  217 

HeMi 


448 


opolis,  46, 369, 384, 406, 408, 418, 414, 


priest  of,  Joseph  marries 


the  daughter  of,  411 

(Balbeok),  346 


Hellet  el  Bib,  ruins  of,  226 

e'  SolimAn.  village  of,  188, 205 

Hengstenberg,  cited,  544 
Henniker,  Sir  Fr.,  551 
Heracleopolis  Parva,  429 
Hermanovich,  Dr.,  160, 190 
Hermes,  Book  of  the  Dead  ascribed  to, 

892 

Trismegistns,  dtation  from,  270 

Hermetic  books,  382,887. 391,807 
Hermonthis,  ancient   (Erment),  near 

Thebes,  117 
Hermopolis  Parva  (Damanhur),  447 
Hero,  same  as  Heroonpolis,  435 
Herodotus,  cited,  110,  388, 384. 429, 432, 

439,  442, 447,  480,  481 
Heroonpolis.  434, 435, 437, 445, 555 

situation  of,  434, 438 

Hierasykaminos,  inscriptions  of,  125 
Hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on  rook,  458 
Hieroglyphic  writing,  877 
Hierog^hics,  27.  58,  59,  109, 196, 223, 

236,  377, 381. 382, 413, 420,  426 
Hierogammatist,the,  or  ^red  Scribe, 

887 
Hiersolymna^  built  l^  Moses  according 

to  Hecataeus,  408 
Hieratical,  or  Priest  Books,  887 
Hillel,  the  astronomer,  454 
Hippopotamus,  158 

: on  Blue  Biver.  170 ' 

Historical  book  literature,  394 
literature  necessary  to  resto- 
ration of  true  histoiy,  899 

sense  in  the  Ssgrptlan  oha- 


nioter.874 
HoU,  island  of,  163 


Hogg,  Mr.  John,  640, 660 

Hopkins,  W.,  cited,  522 

Horeb  (Choreb),  298, 304, 314, 533 

Horner,  L.,  paper  on  bed  of  Nile,*  Ap 
pendix,  507 

cited,  239 

Horosoqpi,  the,  or  time-seers,  888 

Horus,  King,  259, 405,  420 

Horus.  the  god  at  temple  of  Edf  a,  117 

Hospitality,  Arabian.  277 

Hospital  in  Wed  Medineh,  185 

Hoskins,  150, 154, 155 

Howara,  village  of,  84 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  105, 532 

Hyksos,  the,  396, 406, 421,  476, 479, 486 

time  of,  486 

Exodus  of  the,  410 

banishment  of,  417 

Dynasties  of  the,  4S8 

invasion  of  the,  427 

end  of  rule,  428 

Hvmn  to  Amen-Ba,  in  Egyptian  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Smus,  London,  892 

Hymns  to  the  God,  889, 392 

I. 

lamblichus,    concerning    Hermetic 

books,  382 
Ibrahim  Axa  (EJiwass)  181, 198, 275 
Ibrahim  Ch^r,  a  Syrian,  house  of,  160, 

191 

Hassan,  death  of,  in  Syria,  346 

Pascha.  47,101, 198 

Ibrim  (ancient  Primis),  20, 125, 240, 241 
Ideler,  cited,  450. 453 
lUahan,  Pyramid  of,  83, 93 
Indigo  factory  in  Kamlin,  163 

Tamaniat,  191 

Inscription  on  temple  of  Begerauieh,  151 
on  rock  grotto  of  Echmlm, 

on  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  46 
atPhil8B,120,24S 
on  temple  of  Pselchis,  106 
ofEdfti,117 


109 


at  Eonosso,  120 
at  Naharieh,  43 
on  Pyramids  of  Giaeh,  52 
ofMer6e,206 


42 


at  Soba^  165 
of  Silco,  242 
at  Talmis,  128 
Arabic,  232. 650, 552 
Ethiopian  demotic,  228, 287 
Greek.  240 

in  Gertassi,  123 

on  Pompqr*s  pillar. 


at  Coptic  church  in 


Wadi  Gaud,  220 

Inscriptions,  30, 246, 879 

modem  hieroglyphies  com- 
memorative of  Prassiaa  expedition, 
57 

•  Greek  and  Coptic.  920 

—  Greek  and  Sgyptiaii,  878 


w» 


Inaortptioiis,  hioMglnfaio.  lit* 

BoiiMMi,MI 

— aiiitt(io,Wl,SMkSII0,ttl 

in  untial  chanMitom*  90SF 

iMliiKhi,  Island  of.  iSB,  au 
laenbeBg,  TBJpitoiiMy,  S9,tf 
Ishmaerhad  «&  Egyptian  iiiotli8r».4l0 
l8ip»ohapelto.  in  JKefa«ifU,  198 

statue  of,  aas 

templa  to,  at  Fhilfo,  1«0 

Ismael  »iacha,  161, 195,  SMS 
IsraeUtes,  the,  414. 446, 448, 406 

Exadna  of,  410, 411 

not  tiifi  only  straogaES  in 
Egypt,  410 

< ,  jouoDegr  tif  the,  SOB 

,  time  oooupied  in  journey  to 


Sinai.  540— 5ft0 
Israelitish  people,  destiny  of  the,  460 
Isthmus  of  Sues,  geogri^phioal  condi- 
tions, 4M 
Itin6rarium,ABtDniBi,ai^,.44Si  440 

sttuation.  of  Bovoonp^ 

given  in,  485 

J. 
Jacob,  meeting  between  Joseph  and, 
486 

j«flb.as 

Janni  Nicola,  290 

jSMur  bnata,MB 

Jericho,  834 

Jeroboam  L,  Sing,  worship  of  sun-buU 

introduced  into  Mestine  by,  418 
Jerome,  St.,  818,  S17, 655, 560 
Jerusalem,  89, 384 
Jesreel,  plains  of,  386 
Jewish  <Milendars,  468 

■  '      chronology,  460 
chronologists,  421 

■  ■  ■-  generationa,  458^-4(70 

nistoxy,  chronological  character 

of;  401 

list,  497 

temple  of  Onias,  440 


Jews,  the  account  of,  by  Diodocus,  409. 

JoiQanL4ai 

Jqrius,  oishop  of  Mount  Sinai,  668, 662 

Joseph,  410, 413, 485, 481, 483 

in  Egypt.  476-484 

Joeephus,  cited,  313,  316,  416,  417,  418, 

423, 4a4b  427. 438, 459i  460^  476, 487, 4B7, 

648,654^560 

lists  of,  419 

Joshua^  book  of,  450 

Judna,  foreigners  in  Egypt  fled  to,.408 

Judges,  book  of,  450 

Jussuf.  Dragcftnan,  138, 275 

Justinian,  convent  built  by  Emperor, 

319,  551,  556,  668 
Justin  ]llaiiyi',.Gited,.  4^8 

e:. 

Kaftr  el  Batran,  village  ofi  76 
K«jlabscheh,  17, 20, 192, 243, 626 


Kalfa,  cataract  of,'1BS7 
S^wHtii,  168k  189 
Karabel.  rodL-picture  of,  24 
SMrali  Nagil.  fortnMs  oi;  ^80 
Xamak.  20, 102, 247,  248— 25S 
Kasiofv.  viUaga  of,  atO^  827 
Kasuin.  Mount,  341 
Kaartf,viUa8»of,18« 
Ejbwas8,the,87 

Ibrahim,  149, 170^ 

Keli.  Ameraioepemony  in,  211 

Kraies,  island  of*  ISO- 

Kerak*.  tomb  of  Noah  at,  .337 

Kennan.  village  of,  233 

Eibrit,  Peninsula  of,  289 

Kinfiof  Egypt,  suooesaion  (^  26 

Ki-d-Tuthotep,  tomb  of,  113 

Kisch,  or  Siadiig%  viUageof^  248 

Klotwsh.  Dr.,  cited.  227 

Klysma.  at  the  headof  ArBbiaaGul^486 

Koeb,J)r^l47,160 

Koi,  remams  of  towns  at,  235 

Kolzum.  coiyvent  of,  657 

KOm  el  Birat.  village  of,  STlrSU 

Skmgftra  language,  ao.  234 

Konosso,  ishmd  of,  20, 120 

KoDtos,^  ancient  (Quft),  22 

.Kordofiui.  brother  of  Siutaa  of;  lfD< 

Korte,  temple  of,  124 

Korusko,  17, 106^  187, 180. 240 

Koss6r,22,279,321 

Ko8s6r  road,  hieroglyphical  insoiiptiQaK 

on  rock  of.  468 
Erapf  ,  the  missionary.  89, 46, 4»7 
,  on  cectain  nations  in  CantraL 

▲ftrioa,46 
Eteffe  valley,  547 
Kuban  (Ck>ntia  Faekihia),  20»  8tt. 
Eueh,  territory  Of,  225 
KOm-Ombo,  temple  of,  17 
K<kQ-Ahmar,rook-tombsof,  15 
Kummeh,  village  of.  19, 238 
Kumr  betiD^ela,  village  of;  175 
Kungara  language,  244 
Eurru,  Fyramidaof.  229 

L. 
Lal^rinth,  arrangement  of,  90 

founder  of,  16 

ruins  of  the,  15, 83 

payment  of  peoi^e  for  dig^ 


ging  trenohes  at,  84 
Lmec  of  Serbon,  429 
Lakes,  bitter,  436, 440, 442, 444 
Lanorot,  cited,  525 
Language  of  l^ka,  201 
lianguages,  African,  31 
Larcner,  431 
Leake,  240 

,  Leq^ta,  village  of,  277 
Le  Quieu,  566,668, 568 
Leontes,  river,  336 
,  Lepers,  expulsion  of,  4AK43J. 
: — -—  insuzNction  under  OsarHiph,416 
I Exodus  of,  same  as  of  " 

412-417 


Wl, 


Letter  to  WiEoniBr  fruiB  Dr.  Laoiiai, 

MO 
LctroDDe.  dtod,  lOG,  is!,  UL 13L  387, 


Ueder,  Hen,  Genuu  miuiaoi 


Iiliuat,ll.,1'l,M,  H«6 

LlODB  in  Berber,  1ST 
lilon,  joong,  174 
LlKhf,  Ffrunid  of,  St,  St 

LW^  lewtah.  m 

■ STTuutlc  of  Xauetbo,  m 

Literature  <a  Egypt.  SBO;  390 

liiv;,  rngmeDl  of  ■  US.  of,  S80 

Loouste,  swinn  at,  (B 

Lords,  Domiiwo,  W 

LiOBB  of  road,  St 

Luqsor,  temple  of,  10a,S«r.  8W 

LjeopoilMOl 

I^curgus  IntrDduoedEgnttiw)  GUI 


Maocabees,  book  of,  4S2 
Madiui,  district  of,  MO 
MHg&l,  chunik  of,  SSI 
U&se^ik  well  of,  In  Gillf  moimt^ 
Hahu,  prorlDoe  of,  SU 

£iWof,£3a 

UahmOdVeUed  Bchwlioh,  US,  21 

Mlhmudieh  canal,  tS 

Makrlcl,iiited,17B 

Uaktaf,  or  buket,  M 

"  '     ' '  '  m  Ap^piu  PepI,  110 


HsaeUioalo  chronologr,  480, 403.  4» 

' Bynaatic^ts,  488 

rtnastieo,  496 

hlrtory,  eitent  of,  403 


Haauscripls,  EthloplaD.  SB 
Mara,  307,  US 
Uarwitei,  the,  BM 
HaroelliaujL  AnuDianui,  cited,  79 
MarUnesuTMiu,  cited,  Sl^  fi3t 

Saiuga,  vilUee  of,  21Z,  £00 
Ur,  or  Cairo,  44 
Musaul,  ialnnd  of,  £28 


Hat*rleh,vlUweaL4a 


|(edaii]U,TiitageDf,H 
Hsdlnet  ^^Om,  tB,  I 


»•* 


-H>bu,taa,2Es,iMin 

islran)hM,sn 

nidi,  ruiuior,  M 

Iflmrud,  town  of,  IT 

Hadlt«TBii«an  Sm,  brirooua  0D,M6 
MeKdel,lnSiria.330 
Menarret.    Ste  Herer«t 
Mehejm«tAll,441 

HeidOm,  I^nmld  of,  «^  SB 

HelcBeli,TllUeeor,338 

MeUlt  (AnUo  Or  aalt  work),  19« 

Melek  Idrli  Adlau,  m,  181 

MamiuHi  itatue,  207 

Memnonla  it  Tbebei,  lOS,  US,  !U 

Uemphla,U,  40, 7^  81, 3W,  W,  4M 

;^Tanlld»  rf,  M,  4<  STO 

UenepUbea  king  diuiw  the  BwduL 
tth  130.  MO,  4S1,  494,  ^  414, 4S0, 4ai 


dedicated  to  Hathor  to.  100 


b;,  IM 
Uenee,  laws  of,  3W 
epook,  or  flrat  hiitorbal  icK 

4eG 

bien^liphia  wriUng*  inventeA 

year  of  3803,  B.0..4H 

ICeukaia  (Uykerluai),  Pirramid  ot,  0> 
Henialeh  Lake.  333 


^•pochor,4N 
nD»ert,141 

is,  eiid  ot  r 


^431 

>ke,oc 


—  Slid,  108 

Hole  Mentld.ipriiiE  of,  ESS 


HODUSIr,  mUnctH  In  proTincs  of,  OS 
MonkevBon  Blue  EJver.  109 

Cliudianua.    Ses  Sebel  Pmtireh 

Porphjrites.    See  Glebel  Dochin 

HonumenU,  96S,  S7g 

age  of  EgypMMi,  IB 

in  Old  Monirchy,  41* 

ofBUhmu.96 

grmnite,  at  Mount  Bwkal, 


■t  Thebes,  SO 

"  n,  theBgyptlM.  S»7 
wriHiig,  hieroglyphica  he- 

XoqBttkraHm(,4T 

Houic  Hcount  of  Eiodui,  42G 

MoMh,  town  of,  Ni 

Mama,  810.  »08,  «1,  US,  4M,  486,  491, 

HO 
Xoaqae  at  Dsmucus,  343 

It  Old  1^*^^"'"  *^ 

Hotouu-,  ISO 


.  of  Nubian  Desert,  minenl 

Hud  of  Nile,  liriclig  made  of.  Sta 
Mudhlr  of  Berber,  ISl 

HBhl^Kn.  ft  minlonuT,  3tl.  4T 
HnkHr,  ruins  of,  tsg,4M 
MoUd  i^NebU,  feMival  of.  70 
Hnmmiea.  dunUlfty  of,  STO 
Muadflm.  plain  of,  141 
Hunfleh  range,  !S0 


Hftbi 


Pasolia,  131 

iboloKyoTEnDt,  US 
-■■ -TiinBOf.  M 


NuntiTe,  Monlc,  contradleta  tbe  idm 
that  the  Jews  were  the  Hrkaos.  ISl 

Nasdmheni,  engineer  at  the  Ticerof ,  K 


Natron,  <r 


in  desert  of,  139 


Natural  hiitclry,   i _    _, 

Weme,  tMuglit  for  Prusaia,  4£ 
Naiarath,  330 
Nebbi  Uabil  Itomb  of  Abel),  SM 

Bchit.  Syria,  ais 

Nebek-Irse.  277,  S98 
Nebuchaduanar,  4A5 
Nechel  Dalb,  in  Oebe)  KunEeh.»Sl 
F'ecrv>polL,  Egyptian.  37A 
Neeropolla  otTbebes,  M7 
Nectanebui  !»,  243.  Sii,  S31 


Sea,  439.4' 
MecM  Diouysoi,  Ptolem, 
Neilet,  Tillage  of,  93 
Neanaa  tpe.  1M 
Neubauer.  Uor,  ^oUieoar;  at  Chai^ 


NecM  DioniBoi,  Ptolem;  zill.,  103 


eroatinii  t^e.  211 

obaertatioiu  on  rise  of,  SS9, 239 

between  Thebes  and  Qgneli,  STB 


breadth,  depth,  and  veiodtr  In 

Nubia.  319 

tUl  of.  Ml 

Nilometer.  73 

Nlmr,  palace  of  King.  19G 

Nilus,  cited^  ue.  337,  360 

Noah's  tomb,  327 

Nochol  rook,  SOT 

ffofntmu,  an  ancestor  of  Banomhet, 

chief  arohlteot,  lea 
Nofflsmhs.  who  ruled  ia  tbe  Nomas, 

Nome*.  Beipt  divided  into,  482 .  MS 


Ihroltie,  Abarls  si 


Nobla,  Lover,  phya.  geog.  of,  tet  Ap- 

Lower,  cecdogtoal  stmotim  of, 

Appendii,  SU 
breadth,  depth,  4e,  ot  HtlSk 

Appendix.  319 
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Nnbian  language,  171 

Sheikh,  SO 

Nttfoiaus,  character  of,  127 

Numbers,  genuine  Manethonic,  404— 

496,498 

Hebrew,  uncertain^  of,  402 

Nummulitic  limestone  near  Memphis, 

871 
Numt  Amen,  temple  of,25S 
Nureddin  Effendi.  a  Coptic  Catholic 

Egyptian,  163, 189 
Nun,  pyramids  of,  218, 221 
Nus,  hieroglyphic  name  of  town,  112 

O. 

Obelisk  at  Heliopolis,  46 
Obelisks  in  Alexandria,  869 
Ochus.  conquest  of  Egypt  by,  494 
Okmen,  sulphur-spring  at,  2S7 
Old  Dongola,  232 
Old  Testament  writings,  4B9 

— — chronology,  490, 492 

Old  chronicle,  4d7, 408 
Olympiad,  the  seventh,  423 

calculation,  424 

Olympian  gunes,  383 

Omar  Aga,  officer  in  Turkish  army,  198 

Omar&b  mountains,  209 

Ombos,  canon  of  proportions  found  in, 

20, 118 
Om  Saiale,  well  of,  218 
Om  Schebak^alley  of,  218 
On,  same  as  Heliopolis,  118 
Onias,  temple  of,  449 
Osarsiph,  priest  of  Heliopolis,  406,  408, 

413,  416 
Osiris,  tomb  of,  122 

service  of,  418 

statue  of,  at  Elamlin,  164 

Osmau  Bey,  chief  in  command  of  army 

against  Taka,  196 
Osymandyas,  King,  381 
tomb  of,  260 

Otho,  Emp.,  266 

« 

P. 

Paapis,  son  of  Amenophis,  406 

Palms,  Dileb,  171 

Doum,  187, 218 

Pachon,  Papyri  dated  13th  of,  895 

Painting  on  Pyramids,  52 

Christian,  over  Heathen  repre- 
sentations, 268 

Paintings  in  Thebes,  246 

on  tomb  in  Benihassan,  111 

Panodorus,  498 

Pauopolis(Chemmis),  rock -grotto  of,116 

Papyrus  rolls.  391, 394, 395 

of  Sallier,  391 

— plant,  373, 880 

roll  on  monuments,  874 

Paran.  304. 589 

Parthey,  cited.  520, 525 

Papebroch,  cited,  558 

Pastophori,  the  watchers  of  the  tem- 
ples, 889 


Patriarchs,  the  three,  401 

Paul,  Apostle,  on  number,  408,  480 

Pedigree  of  architect,  279 

Peney,  M.,  French  siuveon,  196 

Petamenap,  tomb  of  the  royal  scribe. 

265 
Pelusiac  arm  of  Nile,  429, 446 
Pelusium,  town  of,  429, 430, 432 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  climate  of,  545 
Periander,  440 
Period  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  4S5— 

491 
Perring,  measurement  of  Pyramids  hj, 

59 


18. 79, 114 


Petronius,mfect,  481 

Phoenikon,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  555 

Phoenix,  period  of  1500  years,  398 

Phara  ravine,  554 

Pharan,  297, 304, 313.  646,  555, 657 

church  of,  662 

palm-grove  of,  553,  659 

Pharaoh,  413, 480 

of  the  Exodus,  421—425 

■  the,  of  Joseph,  477 

(Sethosis  I.),  484 

Pharaonio  history,  restoration  of  the, 
399 

Philie,  island  of,  20, 119,  242, 530, 581 

name  of.  120 

inscriptions  at,  107 

temples  on,  525 

Philotera,  ancient,  289 

Philip  AridsBus,  252 

Philology,  Egyptian,  26 

Philosophers  who  visited  Egypt,  885 

Phokes,  island  of,  856 

Physical  Geography  of  Lower  Nubia, 
Appendix,  516 

Pilgnms,  German,  802 

Pipe,  Turkish,  pleasure  of.  104 

Pithom  and  Kamses,  treasure  cities, 
426 

situation  of,  436, 447 

Plague  of  the  leprosy,  Egyptian  account 
of,  412 

Plato,  house  he  inhabited  in  Heliopo- 
lis, 884 

Pliny,  cited,  439, 444 

fable  by.  of  Sphinx,  67 

Plutarch,  cited,  123, 386 

Poems,  Arabic,  182 

Polemon,  dted,  422 

Pompey's  Pillar.  42 

Porplmry,  Oebel  Dochftn,  372 

Poseidion,  town  of,  553 

Potiphar,  an  Egyptian  name,  476 

of  Heliopolis,  411, 418 

Priests  in  Egypt.  885,  386 

books,  the  hieratical,  887 

learned,  412 

registers  of  their  generations. 


459 

Primis,  ancient,  125, 240 
Prooopius,  dted,  320, 656 
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Proketch,  Qen.  Ton,  died,  685 
Proskynennta,  66, 279 
Prophets,  Egyptian,  418 

f^tiAoe.  lion  of  LoM,  ttS,  i86 

Pmner,  Dr.,  47, 98 

I^almlit.  the,  on  longth  of  1Mb,  401 

PaunmeaeuB.  489, 4M^^ 

■      -        ■  ■  —  I.,  840,  iiiBcriptkyn  heloni^ 

ing  to  temple  of,  at  Naharieh,  48 
PlMUito,  insciiption  at  temple  of,  106 
Ptah-nefiru-he-u.  tomb  of,  63    ^   ^ 
HulOBJi  Ahflnmder  I.,  temple  tnfit  by, 

117 

^,880,489,484,487.488 

Hendesiin,  cited,  481, 4M 

'■'     Bnpator,  inscriptioa  refsfrfng 

to,l«7 

Phihidelphiis,  888, 489, 440. 441, 

the  geographer,  116,  489,  484, 
487  488  664 
Ptoleonies,  Greek  inscrfption  about  the, 

107 
Publius.  Prefect,  48 
Pyramia  of  Cheops  (Ohufb),  view  from, 
4^48,69,78,878 

of  Daachar,  79, 98 

■  ■  ■■'    of  Giaeh,  4l7, 66. 79, 828 

of  Howara  (Laoyrinth),  88 

of  Labyrinth,  90 

of  Menkeres,  872 


Pyramids,  47-66 

age  of  18 

ascent  of,  48 

■  ■  Tlcw  from  sttmmft  of,  46 

built  of  bricks,  872 

— —  first  visit  to,  47 

remains  of,  18 

structure  of,  66 

supposed  1^  Osmsti  Bejr  -te 

eontaln  treasure,  197 

of  Abu  Boasch,  69, 79 

of  Abusir,  69 

■  ■■■'     ■      of  Beg'erauleh,  196, 180 
of  Lischt  and  Meldtmu  ^ 


876 


of  Blahtkn  and  Mooris,  88 

-  of  Merfie,  160—168, 206 

of  Memphis,  26,  4^  47—81, 

■  of  Nuri,  221 
of  Bigah,  79 

-  of  Saqira,  64, 67 

•-of  Tanqassi  and  Eximi,  ^ 
•  of  Zauiet  cl  Arrian,  89 
of  Zume,  280 


Pythagoras,  cited,  886 

Qala^  village  of,  209 
>Mtttur,  I^nmid  of.  at  Kurru,  289 
Qasr  Qer^in,  town  of,  16, 98 
-—  e'  Saiat,  tombs  at,  16, 116! 
Qeneh,  village  of,  88,  276, 277, 821 


Qirre.  mountains  o^,  16^  196 
^rsch.  viUage  ot  242 
Qsur  el  Benat,  plain  of,  W 
QiHDTies,  granite,  284 
l»«phOT.288 
le,  278 


fltone. 


tbbet  e'  Nasr,  view  from,  940 
[uma,  Thebes.  20. 102, 106, 254» 
tumet  Murrfti,  hvl  Of,  267 

leens  preferred  in  Ethiopii^  178 
^uft  (Koptos),  277 
tuUen,  clay  water  liottles,  l<tt 
tnanuftkctoiy  of,  276 


QCks,  ApoUinopolis  parva,  877 


Ba,  flgmre  of  the  god,  488 

BaDb&,468 

Babbinical  chronoloey«  450--466 

date  of  BxoduB,  470 

BabM  SiUel  Hanassi,  46S»  460 
Races  intermingled,  411 
BAha,  plain  of,  893, 64(^648,868 
Bahad  river.  148, 167 
Bain  in  Upper  Egypt,  119 

Nmbian  desert,  187 

Baithenes,  the,  666 

Bflttha.   i^Tdr 

Bamadan,  Mussulmans'  holy  mentli*  45 

Bam  of  Barkal,  886,  JM6 

Bams,  granite,  228 

Banian,  moimtaisis  ot  168, 198 

Bammius  Martialls  13p«nai,'tt8 

AHDses  II.  (Miamun%  840, 869,988»  SSFOb 

881, 883,  395, 418,  420, 488, 4M.  446, 447. 

449. 481, 483,  484 
his  namejIziBflriibedonGleo* 

patra's  Needle,  42 
■  statue  «t  78     . 

temple  of,  in  Tbebes,  102, 


248,269 


temple  pt^  near  Kalab- 


soheh,  626 

*—  bsB-reliefe  of,  866 

memorial  tablets  of,  22 


m.,  260, 200, 460 

IX.,  396 

town  Of,  486, 447 


Bameseion,^)81 

Banumhet,  chief  arclhtteot,  468 

Baphia(Befah),429 

Baphldlm,  Peninsula  of  8ixud,  SU,  SIS^ 

640.546,648 
BBS  Furtak,  Peninsnfai  of  filnai,  666 

Gehan,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  88^  654 

— •-  Abu  Zelimeh,  Peninsula  of  fimsl, 

658 
Mohammed,  Peidnsula  of  Slnai^ 

658,664 

e'  Sohekab,  in  'Syria,  368 

Bajreh,  convent  of,  ax  TOr,  807 
Beoaba,  musical  insAnunent,  182 
Bed  S«^  487, 440 
— * — ■'  level  higher  tlum  Heditemh 

nean,441 


ShinokolunrEl&riacOij.ttt 
Sioel  oHed,  on 
^Ugth.PyiKiiidot.n 
BIIHbt,  Ckr],  31B,  SIS,  no,  Ml,  BIS,  m, 

■ hh  Ttomon  pMtUon  o 

Binu,  Mtl,  6« 
Bttschl.sst 

Bobstat,  pTOrlDca  of,  IM 
maMiay  stSMiln,  71,  n 
Bock-cbambera  lined  with  brink,  sn 

t«mpls  at  Abu  Simbel,  MO 

iMCripHona  DM 

Boblnson,  B.,  msuuremetiU  of  cHituio 

in  PeninaulB  ot  Sbai,  M7.  M6 
— dted,  m,  sot.  Ufi,  SlB.in, 

HB.IKIl 

Bad%l<1uidof,7S 
Koft,  raornitaln  ohain  of.  13S 
Bomsii,  village  of,  1>G 
BonuHi  cUDp  at  noberidl,  IK 
inMripMon.  MB 

iiii,  cited, 

;a  canal,  4o 

—  jneorlption  of,  ISl 
Kojal  revenuee.  «£ 
Kozi«re,  the  ttarelier,  4Efl 
BulDB  in  Wadi  el  ffirbegMi,  IM 
Kuppel,  cited,  Wt,  810,  MS 
Busseger.  citad,  IW,  fllE,  019,  OS, 

n« 

Buitan  Eflfendi,  im 


Sandi.  lUiace  of,  lU 
^,  ielandoF,  IB, ST 
Said  ben  Batrik,  oOed,  at,  06 


nBedSe 


-|8t.O«rn,to 


Bd8eik»e 
luin  ThebaiidM 
ombof,  SK 

Bb.  Hartm,  dted.  107 

flail,  ancient,  4S,  SM 

Saladln's  tomb,  M3 

Saiamtt  (SuumltJ,  S8 

Stilame-tree,  EIT 

Tillage  of. »« 

Balath,  SiBE,  4H 

ealbteh,  Sj^  3M 

S^niuius.  cited,  US 

Ballier,  Paprrus  of.  S91,  SM 

Samannd  (wbennytoi),  a,  St 


BunlBBv, 


£»ptUn< 


uoesiuplaii 


Sand  dunes  in  plain  of  nOoa,  nt 
«<71,«l.Sl,M,ias 


otuBudi.  town  or,  ir,  ss,  IM,  i jfc  iM 

Soherir  Paschi,  the  mtnlaMr,  77,  B8 
Bofaeaohenk  I,.  EDO 
Sohllluk  tribe,  148 
Seboa,  mlnianaiT  Klatlan  of,  St 
Schamar.    See  Oebel  Um  Schomtr 
SchOna  govenunenC  atOTe-boUie,  SSI 
aohnfta  lOhafta),  King,  wbsCher  n- 
preaeutedlv  Bohini,  w 

Pjiamid  of,  69, 66 

Sohuli.  Dr.,  3S4 

Sculpturea,  EgyptiaH,  tSS 

8m,  ■aBaattODt  ti,  ss 

-^  londiMKa  appeannce  od,  S7 

B^a^Biar,  laUa;  af,  4M.  «8t.  Ml,  MB 


Sebekhoteps,  the  Elnga,  S88 


Sebua,  tempiei^  SO,  11 


loiaeo,  tUallT  of,  Bf  s 
-lucbini.  1T6,  IBO,  181 
Sel^ia.  Tillage  of.  97 


Fiacba,    gorernDr    of    TTppai 
_„ptl01.11*,l91 
Belim  of  Aaauan,  dted,  IflB 

Selon  ^^,  Brrla,:M 

HelnKili,  caudibme 

Semitie  king,  478 


-Hrk»>,'47t 
ih,  ui,  tss,  oat^  03 
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Semneh,  XUe  at.  80, 289,  629, 581 
Senmut,  hieroglyphic  nune  for  idand 

ofBigoh,120 
Sennir,  capital  of  the  Sudan,  18, 178, 176 
8eptuaKint,41S 
Senpiu,  435 
Berbal,  Mount,  28»  296, 296, 299, 803, 806, 

582 
Berh^tree,  217 
Bero,  on  firontier  of  SennAr  and  Fasoql, 

146.175 
Seae.  Mount.  286 
Seseoi,  ruins  of,  19, 286 
Seaoosis,  463 
Sesostris  Sesoosia,  480, 4S8 

461,  804, 429, 430 

Besurtesen  L,  248, 896 

on  Pyramids  of  Begerauleh, 

151 

obelisk  erected  by,  46 

Tlirone-shield  o^  at  Nag^ 

II.,  112 

HI.,  120,  288 

Besurtesens,  the,  111 

Sethds,  also  called  Bamesses,  407 

priest  of  Ptha,  429 

I.,  15,  48,  286,  249,  259.  894,  449, 

481 
remains  of  temple  erected  by, 

124 
Sethosis.418,481 
Sethroltic  Nome,  427, 428. 481 
Seventy,  the,  402,  434,  436,  436, 438, 464, 

476 
Serbon,  lake  of,  429 
Set-Necht.  King,  895 
Sheikh  Aonmed,  sheikh  of  camels,  184 


165 


Ahmed  Welled  'Auad,  in  the 
train  of  Osman  Bey,  196 

-  Sandal6ba,  chief  of  the  Arabian 


merchants,  173 

Mohammed  Welled    Hammed, 


prisoner  of  Osman  Bey,  201 

Musa  el  Fakir,  prisoner  of  Osman 

Bey,  200 

Srisoners,  200 
eUm,  280.  286 
Jusuf  Hanua  Dahir,  of  Bscher- 


reh.  352 

Sheikhs  of  Saq&ra  and  Abusir,  76 
SherifPascha,89,46 
Shields  on  Pyramids  of  Oizeh,  58 

hieroglyphic.  58, 196 

of  the  Pharaohs,  488 


Sidereal  year,  398 

Silco.  inscription  of,  242 

Sittere- trees,  296 

Sin,  wilderness  of,  308, 540.  547, 548 

Sinai,  Mount,  true  position  of,  22,  308* 

321.642,560.662 
Bitters  views  respecting,  641— 

540 

departure  for  Peninsula  of,  274 

• convent  of,  201,  306 


Sinai,  tradition  of,  669 

Sinaitic  inscriptions,  81,  291,  294,  209, 

811,645 
Siut,  town  of,  16, 101, 114^  115 
Slave  revolt,  190, 192, 198 
Sluice  at  Arsinoe,  440 
Soba,  capital  of,  kingdom  of  Aloa,  18, 

162,189 
Solb  (Soleb),  temple  of,  19, 223, 236 
Soldiers,  neno,  186 
under  Osman  Bey  in  gooddii* 

cipline,  205 
Snemi,  King,  896 
Sphinx,  excavation  in  front  of,  66 
Sphinxes  at  temple  in  Wadi  Lebua,  126 
Soliman  Pftscha,  191 
Solon,  383 
Solymites,  the,  407 
Somra-tree,  217 
Sont-troes,  101, 213, 217 
Soriba,  Sultana  Nasr  resident  in,  178 
Soter  I.,  108 
Sothis,  the,  a  spurious  work,  497. 406 

periods,  398,494, 495.496 

Statue  of  a  Persian  king,  443 

Stele  betweenpaws  of  Sphinx,  69 

Stephanus  of  Bysantium,  431, 433 

Stolistes,  the  ten  books  of  the,  887 

Stone  buildings,  871 

Storm  near  Pyramids,  53 

Strabo,  cited,  119,  266, 884, 386, 411,  429^ 

430,  434,  437, 439,  444, 481 
Structure  of  Pyramids,  281 
Suez,  town  of,  43^  485, 486, 443 

isthmus  of.  426 

Sugar  factory  in  Kamlin,  163 

Suk  el  Barada.  vilhige  of.  in  Syria,  344 

Sukkot,  province  of.  237 

Sulphur-spring  of  Okmeh.  237 

Sur  (Tyrus).  386 

—  wilderness  of,  307, 647 

Surarieh,  rock  temple  near  village  of, 

15,100 
Suri,  beverage  of,  199 
Surle,  Abu  Bamle,  village  of,  193 
Syenite  of  Assuan,  871 
Syncellus,  cited,  489, 490, 494, 499 
Syria,  430, 435, 449 

T 
Table  of  Jewish  ^nerations,  461, 4i68 

generations  <tf  Levi  according 

to  Josephus,  468 
— _,.......-.  froQi  He- 
brew text,  467 

undeterminate  and  historical 


numbers,  472 
Tables  of  Egyptian  Dynasties,  409 
Tabor,  Mount,  335 
Tacitus,  cited,  266. 898, 428 
Tahraka  (Tirhakah),  King,  18, 222, 251 
Taiba,  village  inhabited,  by   Fukara 

(Fakirs),  187 
Taka.  war  in,  186, 199 
language  in,  201 
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Taka.  tribes  of,  201 

Talmis  (Kalabscheh),  123,  242 

Talmud,  few  chronological  dates,  464 

Tamaniat,  village  of,  168, 193 

Tamleh,  village  of,  95, 98 

Tanis  (Tan ),  Nile  Delta,  383 

Tanqassi,  Pyramids  of,  229 

Tarablus  (Tripolis),  Sjvia,  354 

Tarfa  shrubs.  294, 306 

Tehneh,  monuments  near,  16 

Teirieh,  ruins  near,  44 

Tel  Emdieh,  village  of,  338 

Tel  Jehudeh,  449 

Tel-^*Amaraa,  23,  27 

Temple,  building  of  first,  465 

dedications,  379 

at  Amara,  237 

on  island  of  Bageh,  626 

at  Mount  Barkal,  erected  by 

Bamses  II.,  222 

at  Bet  el  Ualli,  124 

■         at  Bebn,  626 

ofBdfu.117 

near  Kalabsdieh,  526 

,—  at  Karnak,  248 

of  Korte,  124 

of  Luqsor,  253 

near  Medinet  Habu,  erected 


by  King  Homs,  269 

of  Q«ma,  259 

at  Sedeinga,  237 

of  Sesebi,  286 

in  front  of  Sphinx,  62 

at  Solb,  236 

rock  at  Surarieh,  100 


259 


Temples,  Ethiopian  drawings  on,  196 

erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  266 

rock  at  Abu  Simbel,  240 

of  Balbeck,  346 

at  Ben  Naga,  153 

at  Dendera,  116, 322 

near  Gebel  Doch&n,  287 

of  Gerf  Hussen  and  Sebua, 

124 

on  PhilK,  120, 24S,  626 

at  Naca,  154, 166 

in  Nubia,  124 

at  Thebes,  102,  116,  248,  256, 

of  Semneh,288 

Testament,  Old,  402, 404, 488, 400 

Tethmosis,  King,  423 

Thalee  instructed  by  Egyptian  priests, 
384 

Thames,  fall  of,  between  Wallingford 
and  Teddington,  520 

Thina,  island  of;  near  Gorata,  in  Ethi- 
opia, 99 

Thebes,  14, 102—104,  116, 248-274,  370, 
371,  376, 381, 484  i 

— scenery  about,  247 

origin  of  name,  248 

Theodosius,  edict  of,  266 

Theophilus.  Bisboi)  of  Antioch,  497 

Theon  of  Alexandria,  453 


Theory  of  excavation  of  bed  of  Nile. 

530 
Thiuitic  kings,  496 
This,  town  of,  494 
Thoum,  i.  e.  Pithom,  435,  448 
Thutmosis    III.,    Cleopatra's    needle 

erected  by,  42 
Tii.  wife  of  Amenophis  III.,  287 
Tifar,  village  of,  231 
Tiberias,  on  Lake  Genezarat,  836 
Tomb  of  Abel,  340 

of  King  Bech-en-Aten,  114 

of  Ki-si-Tutholep,  113 

of  Saladin,  343 

of  Prince  Merhet,  61, 63 

of  NoaU,  337 

of  Bamses  Miamun,  244 

of  St.  George, 366 

at  Saqftra,  72 

Tombos,.island  of,  19, 234 
Tombs  in  Thebes,  245, 264 

in  Zauiet  el  Meitln,  110 

removal  of,  32S 

rock,  of  Amania,  822 

of  Beni  Hassan,  16,  111 

near  El  Ques,  212 

of  the  kings,  261— 268 

of  the  princesses,  264 

of  private  persons,  264 

round  Pyramids,  18 

atSabaDoleb,171 


Tondub-tree,  217 

T6d,  temple  of,  20 

TAr,  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  22, 274,  290, 660 

^Tower^of   Hammam  Seidna  Soliman. 

237  * 
Tosorthros,  2nd  Dynasty,  376, 877 
Tradition  of  Gebel  Mt^  532 
about  position  of   Mount 

Sinai,.804, 569 
Trajanie  river,  name  of  canal  out  from 

Babylon,  487, 445 
Transmigration  of  souls,  886 
Travellers,  visit  from,  273 
Trees  near  Gilif  mountains,  217 

on  Blue  River.  168 

Tripolis  (Tarablus),  864 
Tuch.  cited,  311 
Tukele,  straw  huts,  162,  ITS 
Tura,  chalk  mountains  of,  82 
Turin,  royal  annals  of,  ^6 
Turk,  character  of  the,  88 
Turkish  breakfast,  159 

soldiers,  their  uniform,  864 

Tuthmosis  I.,  284, 248, 249 

IIyl9,  288 

III.,  24, 124, 236,  237,  238,  240, 

266,  259,  300,  301,  486 

IV.,  66, 156,  259,  486 

IV .,  stele  of,  between  paws  of 


Sphinx,  59 
Tutmes  III.,  conqueror  of  the  Hyksos, 

18th  Dynasty.  395 
Typhon,  the  god,  482 
l^phonic  town,  428 
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U. 

TJm  Schebah,  yiSXey  of,  in  desert  of  Gilif , 

218 
TJm  Schdmar.    5MQebel 

V. 

Vase  at  Soba,  189 

Tenus,  small  statue  of,  in  Soba,  190 

Vermin;  104 

Vious  Judnornm  (Tel  Jehudeh),  448, 440 

Village  scene  in  Ethiopia,  174 

Visit  firom  travellers,  273 

Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  18 

W. 

WadEraue.188 

Negudi.171.178 

Wadi  Anateb,  164, 155, 166 

Abu  D6m,  213, 218 

Hammed,  214 

Harod,216 

Aleyat,  297, 296, 818 

el  Arab,  241 

Bahr  Hfttab,  137 

Delah,  187 

el  Mehet,  216 

Dbaghadeh,  663 

e*  Scheikh,  22, 294, 547 

e*Sil6ha,156 

e' Sofra,  152, 166 

e*  Sufr,  187, 139 

el  Kirbegan,  164, 166, 167, 194 

elUer,216 

EllAqi,  241 

Firan,  20,  296,  297,  298,  299,  304, 

&c.,635  « 

Gazal,  218 

Gaqedul,  215 

Gharandel,  306, 547, 548 

Guah  El  *Alem,  216 

Haifa,  17,  20, 131, 240, 241 

Hebran,  22,  290, 291, 312 

IbTim,  241 

Ralas,  217 
UTadiKenus,  241 

Leg'a.  661 

Maghara.  22,  300, 305 

Mokatteb,  22, 31,  299 

Murhad.189 

Nasb,  302, 305 

Nuba,  241 

Qeneh,  300 


Wadi  Elm,  295 

Schebfekeh,  806, 547 

Schellftl,  547, 548 

Sebua,  temple  in,  186 

Selaf,295,297 

Selin,16 

8ieh,800 

Siqeyi,296 

Sittere,300 

TAibch,  812, 547 

Teresib,  164 

Wagner,  von,    the  Prussian  oonsul- 

W^neral,  39 
ar  in  Taka.  186 
Water,  search  in  Nubian  desert  for,  137 

search  for,  281 

Water-works  in  Egypt,  481 
WedMedineh,l76,180 

slave  revolt  in,  190 

Weldenbach,  Ernest,  member  of  the 
expeditioa.  39, 54, 75, 83. 94, 114, 153 

"Max.,  153,  275 

Ernest  and  Max.,  12, 21 


Weme,  Ferd.,  objects  of  natural  hiatoi:}' 
collected  by,  42 

H.,  32 

Wetzstein,  Dr.,  562 

White  River,  161 

Wild,  J.,  travelling  companion,  12,  33, 
66,57 

Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  cited,  29. 9»,  108,  U2, 
244, 266. 271,  282, 435. 448,  525, 682 

Wilson,  Dr.  John,  cited,  639 

Wind,  violent,  in  Ghartillm,  191 

Women,  ancient  Egyptian,  painted  yel- 
low, 208 

Wot  MahemClt,  167 

Writings,  sacred,  391 


Xerxes,  279 


X. 


Z. 


Zachleh,  town  in  Libanon,  336 
Zahera,  village  of,  354 
Zani,  on  the  Nile,  98 
Zauiet-el-Arrian,  Pyramids  of,  69,79 

Meitin,  rock-tomlM  of,  110 

Zebedeni.  village  in  Anti-Libanou,  838 
Zeitieh,  the  naphtha  pits,  ^8 
Zerin,  in  Syria,  335 
Zuma,  village  of,  230. 
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